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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

WILLIAM  BINGHAM,  LORD  ASHBURTON. 


My  dear  Lord, 

The  writer  of  a  book  which  copies  the  raanners  and  lan- 
guage of  Queen  Anne's  time,  must  not  omit  the  Dedication  to 
the  Patron ;  and  I  ask  leave  to  inscribe  this  volume  to  3*our 
Lordship,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  kindness  and  friendship 
which  I  owe  to  you  and  yours. 

My  volume  will  reach  you  when  the  Author  is  on  his 
voyage  to  a  country  where  your  name  is  as  well  known  as 
here.  Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  gratefull}^  regard  you ;  and 
shall  not  be  the  less  welcomed  in  America  because  I  am 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

LoHDOH,  October  18,  1862. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  ESMONDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  estate  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  which  was  given  to 
our  ancestors  by  King  Charles  the  First,  as  some  return  for  the 
sacrifices  macle  in  his  Majesty's  cause  by  the  Esmond  famil}^ 
lies  in  Westmoreland  county,  between  the  rivers  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock,  and  was  once  as  great  as  an  English  Principality, 
though  in  the  early  times  its  revenues  were  but  small.  Indeed, 
for  near  eighty  years  after  our  forefathers  possessed  them,  our 
plantations  were  in  the  hands  of  factors,  who  enriched  them- 
selves one  after  another,  though  ^  few  scores  of  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  were  all  the  produce  that,  for  long  after  the  Restora- 
tion, our  family  received  from  their  Virginian  estates. 

My  dear  and  honored  father.  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  whose 
histor}^  written  by  himself,  is  contained  in  the  accompanjing 
volume,  came  to  Virginia  in  the  ye&r  1718,  built  his  house  of 
Castlewood,  and  here  permanently  settled.  After  a  long 
stormy  life  in  England,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  many 
years  in  peace  and  honor  in  this  country;  how  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  his  fellow-citizens,  how  inexpressibly  dear 
to  his  family,  I  need  not  say.  His  whole  life  was  a  benefit  to 
all  who  were  connected  with  him.  He  gave  the  best  example, 
the  best  ad\dce,  the  most  bounteous  hospitality  to  his  friends ; 
the  tenderest  care  to  his  dependants ;  and  bestowed  on  those 
of  his  immediate  famil}'  such  a  blessing  of  fatherly  love  and 
protection  as  can  never  be  thought  of,  b}'  us,  at  least,  without 
veneration  and  thankfulness ;  and  my  sons'  children,  whether 
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established  here  in  our  Republic,  or  at  home  in  the  always 
beloved  mother  country,  from  which  our  late  quarrel  hath  sepa- 
rated us,  may  surely  be  proud  to  be  descended  from  one  who 
in  all  ways  was  so  truly  noble. 

My  dear  mother  died  in  1736,  soon  after  our  return  from 
England,  whither  my  parents  took  me  for  my  education ;  and 
where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Warrington,  whom  my 
children  never  saw.  When  it  pleased  heaven,  in  the  bloom  of 
his  3'outh,  and  after  but  a  few  months  of  a  most  happy  union, 
to  remove  him  from  me,  I  owed  my  recovery  from  the  grief 
which  that  calamity  caused  me,  mainly  to  my  dearest  father's 
tenderness,  and  then  to  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the 
birth  of  my  two  beloved  boys.  I  know  the  fatal  differences 
which  separated  them  in  politics  never  disunited  their  hearts ; 
and  as  I  can  love  them  both,  whether  wearing  the  King's  colors 
or  the  Republic's,  I  am  sure  that  they  love  me  and  one  another, 
and  him  above  all,  my  father  and  theirs,  the  dearest  friend  of 
their  childhood,  the  noble  gentleman  who  bred  them  from  their 
infancy  in  the  practice  and  knowledge  of  Truth,  and  Love  and 
Honor. 

My  children  will  never  forget  the  appearance  and  figure 
of  their  revered  grandfather ;  and  I  wish  I  possessed  the  art 
of  drawing  (which  my  papa  had  in  perfection),  so  that  I  could 
leave  to  our  descendants  a  portrait  of  one  who  was  so  good 
and  so  respected.  My  father  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  with 
a  very  great  forehead  and  dark  hazel  eyes,  overhung  by  eye- 
brows which  remained  black  long  after  his  hair  was  white. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  smile  extraordinary  sweet.  How 
well  I  remember  it,  and  how  little  any  description  I  can  write 
can  recall  his  image  !  He  was  of  rather  low  stature,  not  being 
above  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  he  used  to  laugh  at  my 
sons,  whom  he  called  his  crutches,  and  say  they  were  grown 
too  tall  for  him  to  lean  upon.  But  small  as  he  was,  he  had  a 
perfect  grace  and  majesty  of  deportment,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  in  our  friend  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  commanded  respect  wherever  he  appeared. 
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In  all  bodily  exercises  he  excelled,  and  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary quickness  and  agility.  Of  fencing  he  was  especially 
fond,  and  made  my  two  boys  proficient  in  that  art ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  the  French  came  to  this  country  with  Monsieur 
Rochambeau,  not  one  of  his  officers  was  superior  to  my  Henry, 
and  he  was  not  the  equal  of  my  poor  George,  who  had  taken 
the  King's  side  in  our  lamentable  but  glorious  war  of  in- 
*  dependence. 

Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever  wore  powder  in  their 
hair ;  both  their  heads  were  as  white  as  silver,  as  I  can  remem- 
ber them.  My  dear  mother  possessed  to  the  last  an  extraordi- 
nary brightness  and  freshness  of  complexion  ;  nor  would  people 
believe  that  she  did  not  wear  rouge.  At  sixty  years  of  age  she 
still  looked  young,  and  was  quite  agile.  It  was  not  until  after 
that  dreadAil  siege  of  our  house  by  the  Indians,  which  left  me 
a  widow  ere  I  was  a  mother,  that  my  dear  mother's  health 
broke.  She  never  recovered  her  terror  and  anxiety  of  those 
days  which  ended  so  fatally  for  me,  then  a  bride  scarce  six 
months  married,  and  died  in  my  father's  arms  ere  my  own  year 
of  widowhood  was  over. 

From  that  day,  until  the  last  of  his  dear  and  honored  life,  it 
was  my  delight  and  consolation  to  remain  with  him  as  his  com- 
forter and  companion ;  and  from  those  little  notes  which  my 
mother  hath  made  here  and  there  in  the  volume  in  which  my 
father  describes  his  adventures  in  Europe,  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  extreme  devotion  with  which  she  regarded  him  —  a 
devotion  so  passionate  and  exclusive  as  to  prevent  her,  I  think, 
from  loving  any  other  person  except  with  an  inferior  regard ; 
her  whole  thoughts  being  centred  on  this  one  object  of  affection 
and  worship.  I  know  that,  before  her,  my  dear  father  did  not 
show  the  love  which  he  had  for  his  daughter ;  and  in  her  last 
and  most  sacred  moments,  this  dear  and  tender  parent  owned 
to  me  her  repentance  that  she  had  not  loved  me  enough :  her 
jealousy  even  that  my  father  should  give  his  affection  to  any 
but  herself :  and  in  the  most  fond  and  beautif\il  words  of  affec- 
tion and  admonition,  she  bade  me  never  to  leave  him,  and  to 
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supply  the  place  which  she  was  quitting.  With  a  clear  con- 
science, and  a  heart  inexpressibly  thankfUl,  I  think  I  can  say 
that  I  fulfiUeci  those  dying  commands,  and  that  until  his  last 
hour  my  dearest  father  never  had  to  complain  that  his  daugh- 
ter's love  and  fidelity  failed  him. 

And  it  is  since  I  knew  him  entirely  —  for  during  my  mother's 
liffe  he  never  quite  opened  himself  to  me  —  since  I  knew  the 
value  and  splendor  of  that  affection  which  he  bestowed  upon- 
me,  that  I  have  come  to  understand  and  pardon  what,  I  own, 
used  to  anger  me  in  my  mother's  lifetime,  her  Jealousy  respect- 
ing her  husband's  love.  'Twas  a  gift  so  precious,  that  no 
wonder  she  who  had  it  was  for  keeping  it  all,  and  could  part 
with  none  of  it,  even  to  her  daughter. 

Though  I  never  heard  my  father  use  a  rough  word,  'twas 
extraordinary  with  how  much  awe  his  people  regaixled  him; 
and  the  servants  on  our  plantation,  both  tJiose  assigned  from 
£n^and  and  the  purchased  negroes,  obeyed  him  with  an  eager- 
ness such  as  the  most  severe  taskmasters  round  about  us  could 
never  get  from  their  people.  He  was  never  familiar,  though 
perfectly  simple  and  natural ;  he  was  the  same  with  the  meanest 
man  as  with  the  greatest,  and  as  courteous  to  a  black  slave-girl 
as  to  the  Governor's  wife.  No  one  ever  thought  of  taking  a 
liberty  with  him  (except  once  a  tipsy  gentleman  from  Yoric, 
and  I  am  bound  to  own  that  my  papa  never  forgave  him)  :  he 
set  the  humblest  people  at  once  on  their  ease  with  him,  and 
brought  down  the  most  arrogant  by  a  grave  satiric  way,  which 
made  persons  exceedingly  afVaid  of  him.  His  courtesy  was  not 
put  on  like  a  Sunday  suit,  and  laid  by  when  the  company  went 
away ;  it  was  always  the  same ;  as  he  was  always  dressed  the 
same,  whether  for  a  dinner  by  ourselves  or  for  a  great  enter- 
tainment. They  say  he  liked  to  be  the  first  in  his  company ; 
but  what  company  was  there  in  which  he  would  not  be  first? 
When  I  went  to  Europe  for  my  education,  and  we  passed  a 
winter  at  London  with  my  half-brother,  my  Lord  Castlewood 
and  his  second  lad}',  I  saw  at  her  Majesty's  Court  some  of  the 
most  famous  gentlemen  of  those  days ;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
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none  of  these  are  better  than  my  papa ;  and  the  famons  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  came  to  us  from  Dawlej,  said  as  much,  and 
tJiat  the  men  of  that  time  were  not  like  those  of  his  youth :  — 
Were  your  father,  Madam/'  he  said,  to  go  into  the  woods, 
the  Indians  would  elect  him  Sachem ; "  and  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  call  me  Pocahontas. 

I  did  not  see  oiu:  other  relative,  Bishop  Tusher's  lady,  of 
whom  so  much  is  said  in  my  papa's  memoirs  —  although  my 
mamma  went  to  visit  her  in  the  country.  1  have  no  pride  (as 
I  showed  by  complying  with  my  mother's  request,  and  marry- 
ing a  gentleman  who  was  but  the  younger  son  of  a  Suffolk 
Baronet) ,  yet  1  own  to  a  decent  respect  for  my  name,  and  won- 
der how  one  who  ever  bore  it,  should  change  it  for  that  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Tusher,  I  pass  over  as  odious  and  unworthy  of  credit 
those  reports  (which  I  heard  in  Europe  and  was  then  too  young 
to  understand),  how  this  person,  having  Uft  her  family  and  lied 
to  Paris,  out  of  jealousy  of  the  Pretender  betrayed  his  secrets 
to  my  Lord  Stair,  King  Geoi-ge's  Ambassador,  and  nearly 
caused  the  Prince's  death  there ;  how  she  came  to  England  and 
married  this  Mr.  Tusher,  and  became  a  great  favorite  of  King 
G^rge  the  Second,  by  whom  Mr.  Tusher  was  made  a  Dean, 
and  then  a  Bishop.  I  did  not  see  the  lady,  who  chose  to  re- 
main (St  her  palace  all  the  time  we  were  in  London ;  but  after 
visiting  her,  my  poor  mamma  said  she  had  lost  all  her  good 
looks,  and  warned  me  not  to  set  too  much  store  by  an}'  such 
gifls  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  me.  She  grew  exceed- 
ingly stout ;  and  I  remember  my  brother's  wife,  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  saying  — No  wonder  she  became  a  favorite,  for  the 
King  likes  them  old  and  ugly,  as  his  father  did  before  him." 
On  which  papa  said  —  "  All  women  were  alike ;  that  there  was 
never  one  so  beautiful  as  that  one ;  and  that  we  could  foi^ve 
her  ever}'thing  but  her  beauty."  And  hereupon  my  mamma 
looked  vexed,  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  laugh ;  and  I, 
of  course,  being  a  young  creature,  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  subject  of  their  converaation. 

After  the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  third  book  of  these 
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Memoirs,  ray  father  and  mother  both  went  abroad,  being  ad- 
vised by  their  friends  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  transactions  which  are  recounted  at  the  close  of  the  volume 
of  the  Memoirs.  But  my  brother,  hearing  how  the  future 
Bishop* 8  lady  had  quitted  Castlewood  and  joined  the  Pretender 
at  Paris,  pursued  him,  and  would  have  killed  him,  Prince  as  he 
was,  had  not  the  Prince  managed  to  make  his  escape.  On  his 
expedition  to  Scotland  directly  after,  Castlewood  was  so  en- 
raged against  him  that  he  asked  leave  to  serve  as  a  volunteer, 
and  join  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  army  in  Scotland,  which  the 
Pretender  never  had  the  courage  to  face ;  and  thenceforth  my 
Lord  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  present  reigning  family',  from 
whom  he  hath  even  received  promotion. 

Mrs.  Tusher  was  by  this  time  as  angry  against  the  Pre- 
tender as  an^'  of  her  relations  could  be,  and  used  to  boast,  as  I 
have  heai*d,  that  she  not  only  brought  back  my  Lord  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  procured  the  English  peerage  for  him, 
which  the  junior  branch  of  our  family  at  present  enjoys.  She 
was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  would  not  rest 
until  her  husband  slept  at  Lambeth,  my  papa  used  laughing  to 
say.  However,  the  Bishop  died  of  apoplexy  suddenly,  and  his 
wife  erected  a  great  monument  over  him ;  and  the  pair  sleep 
under  that  stone,  with  a  canopy  of  marble  clouds  and  angels 
iibove  them  —  the  first  Mrs.  Tusher  Ijing  sixty  miles  off  at 
Castlewood. 

But  my  papa's  genius  and  education  are  both  greater  than 
any  a  woman  can  be  expected  to  have,  and  his  adventures  in 
Europe  far  more  exciting  than  his  life  in  this  country,  which 
was  passed  in  the  tranquil  offices  of  love  and  duty ;  and  I  shall 
sa}'  no  more  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  Memoirs,  nor  keep 
my  children  from  the  perusal  of  a  story  which  is  much  more 
interesting  than  that  of  their  affectionate  old  mother, 

RACHEL  ESMOND  WARRINGTON. 

Castlewood,  Vihoikia, 
November  8, 1778. 
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BOOK  I. 


THE  EARLY  TOCTH  OF  HENRY  ESMOND,  DP  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
HIS  LEAVING  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CABfBRIDGE. 

The  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped  their 
iaiDl)ic8  to  a  tune,  speaking  from  under  a  mask,  and  wearing 
stilts  and  a  great  bead-dres8.  *Twa8  thought  the  dignity  of 
the  Tragic  Muse  i*equired  these  appurtenances,  and  that  she 
was  not  to  move  except  to  a  measure  and  cadence.  So  Queen 
Medea  slew  her  children  to  a  slow  music :  and  King  vVganiem- 
non  perished  in  a  dying  fall  (to  use  Mr.  Dryden's  words) :  the 
Chorus  standing  by  in  a  set  attitude,  and  rhythmically  and  deco- 
rously l)ewailing  the  fates  of  those  great  crowned  persons.  The 
Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself  with  cereniou}-  as  well 
as  her  Sister  of  the  Theatre.  She  too  wears  the  mask  and  the 
cothurnus,  and  speaks  to  mea8Ui*e.  She  too,  in  our  age,  busies 
herself  with  the  affairs  onh*  of  kings  ;  waiting  on  them  obsequi- 
ously and  stately,  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistress  of  c*ourt  cere- 
monies, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  registering  of  the  affairs 
of  the  c*ommon  people.  I  have  seen  in  his  very  old  age  and 
decrepitude  the  old  French  King  Lewis  the  Fouiteenth,  the 
type  and  model  of  kinghood  —  who  never  moved  but  to  meas- 
ure, who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his  Court- 
marshal,  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  the  part  of  Hero ; 
and,  divested  of  |X)etry,  this  was  but  a  little  wrinkled  old  man, 
pock-marked,  and  with  a  great  periwig  and  red  heels  to  make 
him  look  tall  —  a  hero  for  a  book  if  vou  like,  or  for  a  brass 
statue  or  a  painted  ceiling,  a  god  in  a  Roman  shape,  but  what 
more  than  a  man  for  Madame  Maintenon,  or  the  barber  who 
shaved  him,  or  Monsieur  Fagon,  his  surgeon?  I  wonder  shall 
Histoiy  ever  pull  off  her  periwig  and  cease  to  be  court-ridden  ? 
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Shall  we  see  somethiDg  of  France  and  England  besides  Ver- 
sailles and  Windsor?  I  saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  latter  place 
tearing  down  the  Park  slopes,  after  her  stag-hounds,  and  driv- 
ing her  one-horse  chaise  —  a  hot,  red-faced  woman,  not  in  the 
least  resembling  that  statue  of  her  which  turns  its  stone  back 
upon  St.  Paul's,  and  faces  the  coaches  struggling  up  Ludgate 
Hill.  She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  vou  and  me, 
though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or  a  wash-hand  basin. 
Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time?  I  am 
for  having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  natural  posture : 
not  to  be  for  ever  performing  cringes  and  congees  like  a  court- 
chamberlain,  and  shuffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sovereign.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  History  familiar 
rather  than  heroic :  and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Field- 
ing will  give  our  children  a  much  better  idea  of  the  manners 
of  the  present  age  in  England,  than  the  Court  Gazette  and  the 
newspa[>ers  which  we  get  thence. 

There  was  a  German  officer  of  Webb's,'  with  whom  we  used 
to  joke,  and  of  whom  a  story  (whereof  I  myself  was  the  author) 
was  got  to  be  believed  in  the  army,  that,  he  was  eldest  son  of 
the  hereditary  Grand  Bootjack  of  the  Empire,  and  the  heir  to 
that  honor  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  very  proud,  having 
been  kicked  for  twent}'  generations  by  one  imperial  foot,  as 
they  dr6w  the  boot  from  the  other.  1  have  heard  that  the  old 
Lord  Castlewood,  of  part  of  whose  famih*  these  present  vol- 
umes are  a  chronicle,  tiiough  he  came  of  quite  as  good  blood  as 
the  Stuarts  whom  he  served  (and  who  as  regards  mere  lineage 
are  no  better  than  a  dozen  English  and  Scottish  houses  I  could 
name),  was  prouder  of  his  post  about  the  Court  than  of  his 
ancestral  honors,  and  valued  his  dignity  (as  Lord  of  the  But- 
teries and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset)  so  highly,  that  he 
cheerfully  ruined  himself  for  the  thankless  and  thriftless  race 
who  bestowed  it.  He  pawned  his  plate  for  King  Charles  the 
First,  mortgaged  his  property  for  the  same  cause,  and  lost  the 
greater  part  of  it  b^'  tines  and  sequestration  :  stood  a  siege  of 
his  castle  by  Ireton,  where  his  brother  Thomas  capitulated 
(afterward  ujaking  terms  with  the  Commonwealth,  for  which 
the  elder  brother  never  forgave  him),  and  where  his  second 
brother  Edward,  who  had  embi-aced  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, was  slain  on  Castlewood  Tower,  being  engaged  there 
both  as  preacher  and  aitilleryman.  This  resolute  old  loyalist, 
who  was  ^vith  the  King  whilst  his  hoase  was  thus  being  bat- 
tered down,  escaped  abroad  with  his  only  son,  then  a  bo}',  to 
return  and  take  a  part  in  W^orcester  fight.    On  that  fatal  field 
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Enstace  Esmond  was  killed,  and  Castle  wood  fled  fVom  it  once 
more  into  exile,  and  henceforward,  and  after  the  Restoration, 
never  was  away  from  the  Coart  of  the  monarch  (for  whose 
return  we  offer  thanks  in  the  Pra3'er-Book)  who  sold  his  coun- 
try and  who  took  bribes  of  the  French  king. 

What  si}ectacle  is  more  august  than  that  of  a  great  king  in 
exile?  Who  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  a  brave  man  in 
misfortune?  Mr.  Addison  has  painted  such  a  figure  in  his 
noble  piece  of  Oato,  But  suppose  fugitive  Cato  fuddling  him- 
self at  a  tavern  with  a  wench  on  each  knee,  a  dozen  faithful 
and  tipsy  companions  of  defeat,  and  a  landlord  calling  out  for 
his  bill ;  and  the  dignity  of  misfortune  is  straightway  lost. 
The  Historical  Muse  turns  awaj'  shamefaced  from  the  vulgar 
scene,  and  closes  the  door — on  which  the  exile's  unpaid  drink 
is  scored  up  —  upon  him  and  his  pots  and  his  pipes,  and  the 
tavem-chonis  which  he  and  his  friends  are  singing,  buch  a 
man  as  Charles  should  hiive  had  an  Ostade  or  Mieris  to  paint 
him.  Your  Knellers  and  Le  Bruns  only  deal  in  clumsy  and 
impossible  allegories :  and  it  hath  always  seemed  to  me  blas- 
phemy to  claim  Olj'mpus  for  such  a  wine-drabblod  divinity  as 
that. 

About  the  King's  follower,  the  Viscount  Castle  wood  —  or- 
phan of  his  son,  ruined  by  his  fidelity,  bearing  many  wounds 
and  marks  of  bravery,  old  and  in  exile  —  his  kinsmen  I  su|>- 
pose  should  be  silent;  nor  if  this  patriarch  fell  down  in  his 
cups,  call  fie  upon  him,  and  fetch  passei-s-by  to  laugh  at  his 
red  face  and  white  hairs.  What !  does  a  stream  rush  out  of  a 
mountain  free  and  pure,  to  roll  through  fair  pastures,  to  feed 
and  throw  out  bright  tributaries,  and  to  end  in  a  village  gutter  ? 
Lives  that  have  noble  commencements  have  often  no  better 
endings  ;  it  is  not  without  a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence  that  an 
observer  should  speculate  upon  such  careers  as  he  traces  the 
course  of  them.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life  to 
take  oflT  ray  hat  and  huzzah  to  it  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach : 
and  would  do  m}*  little  part  with  my  neighbors  on  foot,  that 
they  should  not  gape  with  too  much  wonder,  nor  applaud  too 
loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor  going  in  state  to  mince-pies  and 
the  Mansion  House?  Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's  procession, 
with  the  sheriflT  and  javelin-men,  conducting  him  on  his  last 
Journey  to  Tyburn  ?  I  look  into  my  heart  and  think  that  I  am 
as  good  as  my  Lord  Ma3or,  and  know  I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn 
Jack.  Give  me  a  chain  and  red  gown  and  a  pudding  before 
me,  and  I  could  pla}'  the  part  of  Alderman  ver^'  well,  and  sen- 
tence Jack  after  dinner.    Star\'e  me,  keep  me  from  books  anri 
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honest  people,  educate  me  to  love  dice,  gin,  and  pleasure,  and 
put  me  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  with  a  purse  before  me,  and  1  will 
take  it.  And  1  shall  be  deservedly  hanged,"  say  you,  wish- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  this  prosing.  1  don't  say  No.  I  can't 
bnt  accept  the  world  as  I  find  it,  including  a  rope's  end,  as  long 
as  it  is  in  fashion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  FAMILY  OF  ESMOND  OP  CASTLEWOOD  HALL. 

When  Francis,  fourth  Viscount  Castlewood,  came  to  his  title, 
and  presently  after  to  take  possession  of  his  house  of  Castle- 
wood, county  Hants,  in  the  year  1691,  almost  the  only  tenant 
of  the  plac(j  besides  the  domestics  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  of  whom  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  note  until  my  Lady 
Viscountess  lighted  upon  him,  going  over  the  house  with  the 
housekeeper  on  the  day  of  her.  arrival.  The  hoy  was  in  the 
room  known  as  the  Book-room,  or  Yellow  Gallery,  where  the  por- 
traits of  the  family  used  to  hang,  that  fine  piece  among  others 
of  Sir  Antonio  Van  Dyck  of  George,  second  Viscount,  and  that 
b}-  Mr.  Dobson  of  my  lord  the  third  Viscount,  just  deceased, 
which  it  seems  his  lady  and  widow  did  not  think  fit  to  carry 
away,  when  she  sent  for  and  earned  oflT  to  her  house  at  Chelse^*, 
near  to  London,  the  picture  of  herself  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in 
which  her  ladyship  was  represented  as  a  huntress  of  Diana's 
court. 

The  new  and  fair  lady  of  Castlewood  found  the  sad,  lonel3% 
little  occupant  of  this  gallery  busy  over  his  great  book,  which 
he  laid  down  when  he  was  aware  that  a  stranger  was  at  hand. 
And,  knowing  who  that  pei^son  must  be,  the  lad  stood  up  and 
bowed  before  her,  performing  a  shy  obeisance  to  the  misti'ess 
of  his  house. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  —  indeed  when  was  it  that  that 
hand  would  not  stretch  out  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  or  to  pro- 
tect grief  and  ill-fortune?  "And  this  is  our  kinsman,"  she 
said  ;  "  and  what  is  your  name,  kinsman  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Henry  Esmond,"  said  the  lad,  looking  up  at 
her  in  a  sort  of  delight  and  wonder,  for  she  had  come  upon  him 
as  a  Dea  certe^  and  api>eared  the  most  charming  object  he  had 
ever  looked  on.  Her  golden  hair  was  shining  in  the  gold  of 
the  sun ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dazzling  bloom ;  her  lips 
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BmiHng^  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  a  kindness  which  made 
Harrj'  Elsmond's  heart  to  beat  with  surprise. 

His  name  is  Henry  Esmond,  sure  enough,  my  lady,"  sa3'8 
Mrs.  Worksop,  the  housekeeper  (an  old  tyrant  whom  Henry 
Esmond  plagued  more  than  he  hated),  and  the  old  gentlewoman 
looked  significantly  towards  the  late  lord's  picture,  as  it  now  is 
in  the  family,  noble  and  severe-looking,  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  and  his  order  on  his  cloak,  which  he  had  from  the  Em- 
peror during  the  war  on  the  Danube  against  the  Turk. 

Seeing  the  great  and  undeniable  likeness  between  this  por- 
trait and  the  lad,  the  new  Viscountess,  who  had  still  hold  of  the 
bo3''s  hand  as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  blushed  and  dropped 
the  hand  quickly,  and  walked  down  the  galler}',  followed  b}' 
Mrs.  Worksop. 

When  the  lady  came  back,  Harry  Esmond  stood  exactly 
in  the  same  spot,  and  with  his  hand  as  it  had  fallen  when  he 
dropped  it  on  his  black  coat. 

Her  heart  melted,  1  suppose  (indeed  she  hath  since  owned 
as  much),  at  the  notion  that  she  should  do  anything  unkind  to 
any  mortal,  great  or  small ;  for,  when  she  returned,  she  had 
sent  awa}'  the  housekeeper  upon  an  errand  by  the  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery  ;  and,  coming  back  to  the  lad,  with  a 
k>ok  of  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  she  took  his 
hand  again,  placing  her  other  fair  hand  on  his  head,  and  say- 
ing some  words  to  him,  which  were  so  kind,  and  said  in  a  voice 
so  sweet,  that  the  boy,  who  had  never  looked  upon  so  much 
beauty  before,  felt  as  if  the  touch  of  a  superior  being  or  angel 
smote  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  fair  protecting 
hand  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee.  To  the  ver}*  last  hour  of  his 
life,  Esmond  remembered  the  lady  as  she  then  spoke  and  looked, 
the  rings  on  her  fair  hands,  the  \CTy  scent  of  her  robe,  the 
beam  of  her  eyes  lighting  up  with  surpnse  and  kindness,  her 
lips  blooming  in  a  smile,  the  sun  making  a  golden  halo  ixjund 
her  hair. 

As  the  boy  was  yet  in  this  attitude  of  humilitj^  enters  be- 
hind him  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old 
in  his  hand.  The  gentleman  burst  into  a  great  laugh  at  the 
lady  and  her  adoi-er,  with  his  little  queer  figure,  his  sallow  face, 
and  long  black  hair.  The  lady  blushed,  and  seemed  to  depre- 
cate his  ridicule  by  a  look  of  appeal  to  her  husband,  for  it  was 
ro}'  LoixJ  Viscount  who  now  arrived,  and  whom  the  lad  knew, 
having  once  before  seen  him  in  tiie  late  lord's  lifetime. 

So  this  is  the  little  priest ! "  says  my  lord,  looking  down 
at  the  lad ;     welcome,  kinsman." 
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"  He  is  saying  his  prayers  to  mamma/'  says  the  little  girl, 
who  came  up  to  her  papa's  knees ;  and  my  loixl  burst  out  into 
another  great  laugh  at  this,  and  kinsman  Henry  looked  very 
silly.  He  invented  a  half-dozen  of  speeches  in  reply,  but  'twas 
months  afterwards  when  he  thought  of  this  adventure :  as  it 
was,  he  had  never  a  word  in  answer. 

"  Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  n'a  que  nous,"  sa^s  the  lady,  looking 
to  her  lord  ;  and  the  boy,  who  understood  her,  though  doubtless 
she  thought  otherwise,  thanked  her  with  all  his  heart  for  her 
kind  speech. 

And  he  shan't  want  for  friends  here,"  says  my  lord  in  a 
kind  voice,     sliall  he,  little  Trix?  " 

The  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Beatrix,  and  whom  her  papa 
called  by  this  diminutive,  looked  at  Henry  Esmond  solemnly, 
with  a  pair  of  large  eyes,  and  then  a  smile  shone  over  her  face, 
which  was  as  beautiful  as  that  of  a  cherub,  and  she  came  up 
and  put  out  a  little  hand  to  him.  A  keen  and  delightful  pang 
of  gratitude,  happiness,  affection,  filled  the  orphan  child's  heart, 
as  he  received  from  the  protectors,  whom  Heaven  had  sent  to 
him,  these  touching  words  and  tokens  of  friendliness  and  kind- 
ness. But  an  hour  since,  he  had  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world  : 
when  he  heard  the  great  peal  of  bells  from  Castlewood  church 
ringing  that  morning  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord 
and  lady,  it  had  loing  only  terror  and  anxiety  to  him,  for  he 
knew  not  how  the  new  owner  would  deal  with  him ;  and  those 
to  whom  he  formerly  looked  for  protection  were  forgotten  or 
dead.  Pride  and  doubt  too  had  kept  him  within-doors,  when 
the  Vicar  and  the  people  of  the  village,  and  the  servants  of  the 
house,  had  gone  out  to  welcome  my  Lonl  Castlewood  —  for 
Henry  Esmond  wjis  no  servant,  though  a  dependant ;  no  rela- 
tive, though  he  bore  the  name  and  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
house ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  acclamations  attending 
the  anival  of  the  new  loixi  (for  whom,  you  ma\'  l)e  sure,  a  feast 
was  got  ready,  and  guns  were  fired,  and  tenants  and  domestics 
huzzahed  when  his  carriage  approached  and  rolled  into  the 
court-yani  of  the  Hall),  no  one  ever  took  any  notice  of  young 
Henry  Esmond,  who  sat  unobserved  and  alone  in  the  Book- 
room,  until  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  his  new  friends 
found  him. 

When  my  loi-d  and  lady  were  going  away  thence,  the  little 
girl,  still  holding  her  kinsman  by  the  hand,  bade  him  to  come 
too.  Thou  wilt  alwaj's  forsake  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one, 
Trix,"  says  her  father  to  her  good-naturedl}' ;  and  went  into 
the  gallery,  giving  an  arm  to  his  lady.    They  passed  thence 
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through  the  music-gallery^  long  since  dismantled,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  liooms,  in  the  clock- tower,  and  out  into  the  terrace, 
\?here  was  a  fine  prospect  of  sunset  and  the  great  darkling 
woods  with  a  cloud  of  rooks  returning ;  and  the  plain  and  liver 
with  Castlewood  village  beyond,  and  purple  hills  beautiful  to 
look  at  —  and  the  little  heir  of  Castlewood,  a  child  of  two  ye&rs 
old,  was  already  here  on  the  terrace  in  his  nurse's  arms,  from 
whom  he  ran  across  the  grass  iustantl}'  he  perceived  his  mother, 
and  came  to  her. 

If  thou  canst  not  be  happy  here,"  says  my  lord,  looking 
round  at  the  scene,     thou  art  hard  to  please,  Rachel." 

I  am  happy  where  you  are,"  she  said,  but  we  were  hap- 
piest of  all  at  Walcote  Forest."  Then  my  lord  bt^an  to  de- 
scribe what  was  before  them  to  his  wife,  and  what  indeed  little 
Harry  knew  better  than  he  —  viz.,  the  history  of  the  house: 
how  by  yonder  gate  the  page  ran  away  with  the  heiress  of  (Castle- 
wood, by  which  the  estate  came  into  the  present  famil}' ;  how 
the  Roundheads  attacked  the  clock-tower,  which  my  lord's 
father  was  slain  in  defending.  I  was  but  two  years  old  then," 
says  he,  '"but  take  foity-six  from  ninety,  and  how  old  shall  I 
be,  kinsman  Harry?" 

Thirty,"  says  his  wife,  with  a  laugh. 

A  great  deal  too  old  for  3*ou,  Rachel,"  answers  my  lord, 
looking  fondly  down  at  her.  Indeed  she  seemed  to  be  a  girl, 
and  was  at  that  time  scarce  twenty  3'ears  old. 

You  know,  Frank,  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you,"  says 
she,    and  I  promise  you  I  will  grow  older  every  day." 

"  You  mustn't  call  papa,  Frank ;  you  must  call  papa  my 
lord  now,"  says  Miss  Bi*atrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head  ;  at 
which  the  mother  smiled,  and  the  good-natured  father  laughed, 
and  the  little  trotting  boy  laughed,  not  knowing  why  —  but 
because  he  was  happy,  no  doubt  —  as  every  one  seemed  to  be 
there.  I  low  those  trivial  incidents  and  wonls.  the  landscape 
and  sunshine,  and  the  group  of  people  smiling  and  talking, 
remain  fixed  on  the  memory' ! 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  little  heir  was  sent  in  the  arms 
of  his  nurse  to  bed.  whither  he  went  howling;  but  little  Trix 
was  promised  to  sit  to  supper  that  night  — and  3*ou  will  come 
too,  kinsman,  won't  you?"  she  said. 

Harry  Ksmond  blushed:  I  —  I  have  supper  with  Mrs. 
Worksop,"  8a3's  he. 

D — n  it,"  says  my  lord,  "  thou  shalt  sup  with  us,  Harry, 
to-night!  Shan't  refuse  a  lady,  shall  he,  Trix?"  —  and  they 
all  wondered  at  Harry's  performance  as  a  trencher-man,  in 
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which  character  the  poor  boy  acquitted  himself  very  remark- 
ably ;  for  the  truth  is  he  had  had  no  dinner,  nobod}'  thinking 
of  him  in  the  bustle  which  the  house  was  in,  during  the  prepa- 
rations antecedent  to  the  new  lord*s  arrival. 

No  dinner !  \x>or  dear  child  !  "  says  my  lady,  heaping  up 
his  plate  with  meat,  and  my  lord,  filling  a  bumper  for  him, 
bade  him  call  a  health ;  on  which  Master  Harry,  crying  ''The 
King,"  tossed  off  the  wine.  My  lord  was  read}'  to  drink  that, 
and  most  other  toasts  :  indeed  onl}'  too  ready.  He  would  not 
hear  of  Doctor  Tusher  (the  Vicar  of  Castlewood,  who  came  to 
supper)  going  away  when  the  sweetmeats  were  brought :  he 
had  not  had  a  chaplain  long  enough,  he  said,  to  be  tired  of 
him :  so  his  reverence  kept  my  lord  company  for  some  hours 
over  a  pipe  and  a  punch-bowl ;  and  went  away  home  with 
rather  a  reeling  gait,  and  declaring  a  dozen  of  times,  that  his 
lordship's  affability  surpassed  every  kindness  he  had  ever  had 
from  his  lordship's  gracious  family. 

As  for  young  Esmond,  when  he  got  to  his  little  chamber,  it 
was  with  a  heart  full  of  suq)rise  and  gmtitude  towards  the  new 
friends  whom  this  happy  day  had  brought  him.  He  was  up 
and  watching  long  before  the  house  was  astir,  longing  to  see 
that  fair  lady  and  her  children  —  that  kind  protector  and  pa- 
tron :  and  onl}'  fearful  lest  their  welcome  of  the  past  night 
should  in  any  way  be  withdrawn  or  altei-ed.  But  presentl}'  little 
Beatrix  came  out  into  the  garden,  and  her  mother  followed, 
who  greeted  Harry  as  kindly  as  before.  He  told  her  at  greater 
length  the  histories  of  the  house  (which  he  had  been  taught  in 
the  old  lord's  time),  and  to  which  she  listened  with  great  inter- 
est ;  and  then  he  told  her,  with  respect  to  the  night  before, 
that  he  understood  French,  and  thanked  her  for  her  protec- 
tion. 

Do  3'ou?"  says  she,  with  a  blush;  "  then,  sir,  3'oa  shall 
teach  me  and  Beatrix."  And  she  asked  him  many  more  ques- 
tions regarding  himself,  which  had  best  be  told  more  full}'  and 
explicitly  than  in  those  brief  replies  which  the  lad  made  to  his 
mistress's  questions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RELATES  HOW  FRANCIS,  FOURTH  VISCOUOT,  ARRIVES  AT  CASTLE- 
WOOD. 

'Tis  known  that  the  name  of  Esmond  and  the  estate  of 
Castlewood,  com.  Hants,  came  into  possession  of  the  present 
family  through  Dorothea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  EJdward, 
Earl  and  Marquis  Esmond,  and  Lord  of  Castlewood,  which 
lady  married,  23  Eliz.,  Henry  Poyns,  gent.;  the  said  Henry 
being  then  a  page  in  the  household  of  her  father.  Francis, 
son  and  heir  of  the  above  Henrv  and  Dorothea,  who  took  the 
maternal  name  which  the  family  hath  Iwrne  subsequentl}',  was 
made  Knight  and  Baronet  by  King  James  the  First;  and 
being  of  a  military  disposition,  remained  long  in  Germany 
with  the  Elector- Palatine,  in  whose  service  Sir  Francis  incurred 
l>oth  expense  and  danger,  lending  large  sums  of  monej'  to  that 
wifortunate  Prince ;  and  receiving  man}'  wounds  in  the  battles 
against  the  Imperialists,  in  which  Sir  Francis  engaged. 

On  his  return  home  Sir  Francis  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices and  many  sacrifices,  by  his  late  Majesty  James  the  First, 
who  graciousl}'  conferi'ed  upon  this  tried  servant  the  post  of 
Warden  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset, 
which  high  and  confidential  office  he  filled  in  that  king's  and 
his  unhappy  successor's  i*eign. 

His  age,  and  many  wounds  and  infirmities,  obliged  Sir 
Francis  to  perform  much  of  his  duty  by  deputy ;  and  his  son. 
Sir  George  Esmond,  knight  and  banneret,  first  as  his  father's 
lieutenant,  and  afterwards  as  inheritor  of  his  father's  title  and 
dignit}',  performed  this  ofl3ce  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  his  two  sons  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Sir  George  Esmond  married,  rather  beneath  the  rank  that 
a  person  of  his  name  and  honor  might  aspire  to,  the  daughter 
of  Thos.  Topham,  of  the  city  of  London,  alderman  and  gold- 
smith, who,  taking  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the  troubles  then 
commencing,  disappointed  Sir  George  of  the  property  which 
he  expected  at  the  demise  of  his  father-in-law,  who  devised 
his  money  to  his  second  daughter,  Barbara,  a  spinster. 

Sir  George  Esmond,  on  his  part,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
attachment  and  loyaltj'  to  the  Royal  cause  and  [>ei'son ;  and 
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the  King  being  at  Oxford  in  1642,  Sir  George,  with  the  consent 
of  his  father,  then  very  aged  and  infirm,  and  residing  at  his 
house  of  Castlewood,  melted  the  whole  of  the  family  plate  for 
his  Majesty's  service. 

For  this,  and  other  sacrifices  and  merits,'  his  Majesty,  by 
patent  under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  Oxford,  Jan.,  1C43,  was 
pleased  to  advance  Sir  Francis  Esmond  to  the  dignity  of  Vis- 
count Castlewood,  of  Shandon,  in  Ireland :  and  the  Viscount's 
estate  being  much  impoverished  by  loans  to  the  King,  which  in 
those  troublesome  times  his  Majestj*  could  not  repay,  a  grant  of 
land  in  tlie  plantations  of  Virginia  was  given  to  the  Lord  Vis- 
count ;  part  of  which  land  is  in  possession  of  descendants  of  his 
family  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  Viscount  Castlewood  died  full  of  years,  and  within  a 
few  months  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  his  honors.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  before-named  George ;  and  left 
issue  besides,  Thomas,  a  colonel  in  the  King's  army,  who  after- 
wards joined  the  Usurper's  Government ;  and  Francis,  in  holy 
orders,  who  was  slain  whilst  defending  the  House  of  Castlewood 
against  the  Parliament,  anno  1647. 

George  Lord  Castlewood  (the  second  Viscount),  of  King 
Charles  the  First's  time,  had  no  male  issue  save  his  one  son, 
Eustace  Esmond,  who  was  killed,  with  half  of  the  Castlewood 
men  beside  him,  at  Worcester  fight.  The  lands  about  Castle- 
wood were  sold  and  apportioned  to  the  Commonwealth  men ; 
Castlewood  being  concerned  in  almost  all  of  the  plots  against 
the  Protector,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  and  up  to  King 
Charles  the  Second's  restoration.  My  lord  followed  that  king's 
Court  alK>ut  in  its  exile,  having  ruined  himself  in  its  service. 
He  had  but  one  daughter,  who  was  of  no  great  comfort  to  her 
father ;  for  misfortune  had  not  taught  tliose  exiles  sobriety  of 
life ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  brother  the 
King  both  quan-elled  about  Isabel  Esmond.  She  was  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  ;  she  earl}' joined  the  Roman 
Church  ;  her  father,  a  weak  man,  following  her  not  long  after  at 
Breda. 

On  the  death  of  Eustace  Esmond  at  Worcester,  Thomas 
Esmond,  nephew  to  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  then  a  stripling, 
became  heir  to  the  title.  His  fatlier  had  taken  the  Parliament 
side  in  the  quarrels,  and  so  had  been  estranged  from  the  chief 
of  his  house  ;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  was  at  first  so  much  en- 
raged to  think  that  his  title  (albeit  little  more  than  an  empty 
one  now)  should  pass  to  a  rascall}'  Roundhead,  that  he  would 
have  married  again,  and  indeed  proposed  to  do  so  to  a  viutuei''s 
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daughter  at  Bruges,  to  wlii)Ji  his  lordship  owed  a  score  for 
lodging  when  the  King  was  there,  but  for  fear  of  the  laughter 
of  the  Court,  and  the  anger  of  bis  daughter,  of  whom  he  stood 
in  awe ;  for  she  was  in  temper  as  imperious  and  violent  as  my 
lord,  who  was  much  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  drinking,  was 
weak. 

Lord  Castlewood  would  have  had  a  match  between  his 
daughter  Isabel  and  her  cousin,  the  son  of  that  Francis  £smon<l 
who  was  killed  at  Castlewood  siege.  And  the  lady,  it  was  said, 
took  a  fancy  to  the  3'oung  man,  who  was  her  junior  by  several 
yeai*s  (which  circumstance  she  did  not  consider  to  be  a  fault  in 
him) ;  but  having  paid  his  court,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  house,  he  suddenly  flung  up  his  suit,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  prett}'  prosperous,  without  giving  a  pretext  for 
his  behavior.  His  friends  raUied  him  at  what  they  laughingly 
chose  to  call  his  infidelity ;  Jack  Churchill,  Frank  Esmond's 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot-guards,  getting  the 
company  which  Esmond  vacated,  when  he  left  the  Court  and 
went  to  Tangier  in  a  rage  at  discovering  that  his  promotion 
depended  on  the  complaisance  of  his  elderly  affianced  bride. 
He  and  Churchill,  who  had  been  condiscipuli  at  8t.  Paul's 
School,  had  words  about  this  matter ;  and  Frank  Esmond  said 
to  him  with  an  oath,  Jack,  your  sister  may  be  so-and-so,  but 
by  Jove  m}'  wife  shan't !  "  and  swords  were  drawn,  and  blood 
drawn  too,  until  friends  separated  them  on  this  quarrel.  Few 
men  were  so  jealous  about  the  point  of  honor  in  those  days ; 
and  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and  lineage  thought  a  royal  blot 
was  an  ornament  to  their  family  coat.  Frank  Esmond  retired 
in  the  sulks,  first  to  Tangier,  whence  he  returned  after  two 
y^rs'  service,  settling  on  a  small  property  he  had  of  his  mother, 
near  to  Winchester,  and  became  a  country  gentleman,  and  kept 
a  pack  of  beagles,  and  never  came  to  Court  again  in  King 
Charles's  time.  But  his  uncle  Castlewood  was  never  reconciled 
to  him ;  nor,  for  some  time  afterwards,  his  cousin  whom  he 
had  refused. 

By  places,  pensions,  bounties  from  France,  and  gifts  from 
the  King,  whilst  his  daughter  was  in  favor,  Liord  Castlewood, 
who  had  spent  in  the  Royal  service  his  youth  and  fortune,  did 
not  retrieve  the  latter  quite,  and  never  cared  to  visit  Castle- 
wood, or  repair  it,  since  the  death  of  his  son,  but  managed  to 
keep  a  good  house,  and  figure  at  Court,  and  to  save  a  consider- 
able sum  of  read}'  money. 

And  now,  his  heir  and  nephew,  Thomas  Esmond,  began  to 
bid  fox  Ms  uncle's  ikvor.  Thomas  had  served  with  the  Emperor, 
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and  with  the  Dutch,  when  King  Charles  was  compelled  to  lend 
troops  to  the  States  ;  and  against  them,  when  his  Maje^sty  made 
an  alliance  with  the  French  King.  In  these  campaigns  Thomas 
Esmond  was  more  remarked  for  duelling,  brawling,  vice,  and 
play,  than  for  any  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  came 
back  to  England,  like  many  another  English  gentleman  who 
has  travelled,  with  a  character  b}'  no  means  improved  by  his 
foreign  experience.  He  had  dissipated  his  small  paternal  in- 
heritance of  a  younger  brother's  portion,  and,  as  truth  must 
be  told,  was  no  better  than  a  hanger-on  of  ordinaries,  and  a 
brawler  about  Alsatia  and  the  Friars,  when  he  bethought  him 
of  a  means  of  mending  his  fortune. 

•  His  cousin  was  now  of  more  than  middle  age,  and  had 
nobody's  word  but  her  own  for  the  beauty  which  she  said  she 
once  i>ossessed.  She  was  lean,  and  yellow,  and  long  in  the 
tooth ;  all  the  red  and  white  in  all  the  toy-shops  in  London 
could  not  make  a  beauty  of  her  —  Mr.  Killigrew  calle<l  her  the 
Sybil,  the  death's-head  put  up  at  the  King's  feast  as  a  memento 
mori^  &c. — in  fine,  a  woman  who  might  be  easy  of  conquest, 
but  whom  only  a  very  bold  man  would  think  of  conquering. 
This  bold  man  was  Thomas  Esmond.  He  had  a  fancy  to  my 
Lord  Castlewood's  savings,  the  amount  of  which  rumor  had  very 
much  exaggerated.  Madame  Isabel  was  said  to  have  Royal 
jewels  of  great  value ;  whereas  poor  Tom  Esmond's  last  coat 
but  one  was  in  pawn. 

My  lord  had  at  this  time  a  fine  house  in  Linooln's-Inn-Fields, 
nigh  to  the  Duke's  Theatre  and  the  Portugal  ambassador's 
chapel.  Tom  Esmond,  who  had  fi*equented  the  one  as  long 
as  he  had  money  to  spend  among  the  actresses,  now  came  to 
the  church  as  assiduously.  He  looked  so  lean  and  shabbj', 
that  he  passed  without  difficulty  for  a  repentant  sinner ;  and  so, 
becoming  converted,  you  may  be  sure  took  his  uncle's  priest 
for  a  director. 

This  charitable  father  reconciled  him  with  the  old  lord,  his 
uncle,  who  a  short  time  before  would  not  speak  to  him,  as  Tom 
passed  under  ray  lord's  coach  window,  his  lordship  going  in 
state  to  his  place  at  Court,  while  his  nephew  slunk  by  with  his 
battered  hat  and  feather,  and  the  point  of  his  rapier  sticking 
out  of  the  scabbard  —  to  his  twopenny  ordinary  in  Bell  Yard. 

Thomas  Esmond,  after  this  reconciliation  with  his  uncle, 
very  soon  began  to  grow  sleek,  and  to  show  signs  of  the  benefits 
of  good  living  and  clean  linen.  He  fasted  rigorously  twice  a 
week,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  made  amends  on  the  other  days  :  and, 
to  show  how  great  his  appetite  was,  Mr.  Wycherley  said,  he 
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ended  by  swallowing  that  fly-blown  rank  old  morsel  his  cousin. 
There  were  endless  jokes  and  lampoons  about  this  marriage  at 
Court :  but  Tom  rode  thither  in  his  uncle's  coach  now,  called 
him  father,  and  having  won  could  afford  to  laugh.  This  mar- 
riage took  place  verj'  shortly  before  King  Charles  died  :  whom 
the  Viscount  of  Castlewood  speedily  followed. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  whom  the  parents 
watched  with  an  intense  eagerness  and  care ;  but  who,  in  spite 
of  nurses  and  physicians,  had  only  a  brief  existence.  His 
tainted  blood  did  not  run  very  long  in  his  poor  feeble  little 
body.  S^'mptoms  of  evil  broke  out  early  on  him ;  and,  part 
from  flattery,  part  superstition,  nothing  would  satisfy  my  loixi 
and  lady,  especially  the  latter,  but  having  the  poor  little  cripple 
touched  by  his  Majesty  at  his  church.  They  were  ready  to  cry 
out  miracle  at  first  (the  doctors  and  quack-salvers  being  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  the  child,  and  expeiimenting  on  his 
poor  little  body  with  every  conceivable  nostrum)  —  but  though 
there  seemed,  from  some  reason,  a  notable  amelioration  in  the 
infant's  health  after  his  Majesty  touched  him,  in  a  few  weeks 
afterward  the  poor  thing  died  —  causing  the  lampoonei*s  of  the 
Court  to  say,  that  the  King,  in  expelling  evil  out  of  the  infant 
of  Tom  Esmond  and  Isabella  his  wife,  expelled  the  life  out  of 
it,  which  was  nothing  but  corruption. 

The  mother's  natural  pang  at  losing  this  poor  little  child 
must  have  been  increased  when  she  thought  of  her  rival  Frank 
Esmond's  wife,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the  whole  Court,  where 
my  poor  Lad}'  Castlewood  was  neglected,  and  who  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  flourishing  and  beautiful,  and  was  about  to 
become  a  mother  once  more. 

The  Court,  as  I  have  heard,  only  laughed  the  more  because 
the  poor  lady,  who  had  pretty  well  passed  the  age  when  ladies 
are  accustomed  to  have  children,  nevertheless  determined  not 
to  give  hope  up,  and  even  when  she  came  to  live  at  Castlewood, 
was  constantly  sending  over  to  Hexton  for  the  doctor,  and 
announcing  to  her  friends  the  arrival  of  an  heir.  This  absurdity 
of  hers  was  one  amongst  many  others  which  the  wags  used  to 
play  upon.  Indeed,  to  the  last  days  of  her  life,  my  Lady 
Viscountess  had  the  comfort  of  fancying  herself  beautiful,  and 
persisted  in  blooming  up  to  the  very  midst  of  winter,  painting 
roses  on  her  cheeks  long  after  their  natural  season,  and  attiring 
herself  like  summer  though  her  head  was  covered  with  snow. 

Gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Court  of  King  Charles,  and 
King  James,  have  told  the  present  writer  a  number  of  stories 
about  this  queer  old  lady,  with  which  it's  not  necessary  that 
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posterity  shoold  be  entertained.  She  is  said  to  have  had  great 
powers  of  invective ;  and,  if  she  fonght  with  all  her  rivals  in 
King  James's  favor,  'tis  certain  she  must  have  had  a  vast 
number  of  quarrels  on  her  hands.  She  was  a  woman  of  an 
intrepid  spirit,  and,  it  appears,  pursued  and  rather  fatigued  his 
Majesty  with  her  rights  and  her  wrongs.  Some  say  that  the 
cause  of  her  lea\nng  Court  was  jealousy  of  Frank  Esmond's 
wife :  others,  that  she  was  forced  to  retreat  after  a  great  battle 
which  took  place  at  Whitehall,  between  her  ladyship  and  Lady 
Dorchester,  Tom  Killigrew's  daughter,  ,  whom  the  King  delighted 
to  honor,  and  in  which  that  ill-favored  Esther  got  the  better 
of  our  elderl}'  Vashti.  But  her  lad^'ship,  for  her  part,  always 
averred  that  it  ^'as  her  husband's  quarrel,  and  not  her  own, 
which  occasioned  the  banishment  of  the  two  into  the  countrv ; 
and  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  Sovereign  in  giving  away,  out 
of  the  family,  that  place  of  Warden  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom 
of  the  King's  l^osset,  which  the  two  last  Lords  Castle  wood  had 
held  so  honorably,  and  which  was  now  conferred  upon  a  fellow 
of  yesterday,  and  a  hanger-on  of  that  odious  Dorchester  creature, 
m}'  Lord  Bergamot;*  never,"  said  m}'  lady,  ''could  have 
come  to  see  his  Majesty's  posset  carried  b}^  any  other  hand 
than  an  Esmond.  I  should  have  dashed  the  salver  out  of  Lord 
Bergamot's  hand,  had  I  met  him."  And  those  who  knew  her 
ladyship  are  aware  that  she  was  a  person  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming this  feat,  had  she  not  wisel  v  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Holding  the  purse-strings  in  her  own  control,  to  which, 
indeed,  she  liked  to  bring  most  persons  who  came  near  her. 
Lady  Castlewood  could  command  her  husband's  obedience,  and 
so  broke  up  her  establishment  at  London ;  she  had  removed 
from  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  to  Chelse}',  to  a  pretty  new  house 
she  bought  there ;  and  brought  her  establishment,  her  maids, 
lap-dogs,  and  gentlewomen,  her  pnest,  and  his  lordship  her 
husband,  to  Castlewood  Hall,  that  she  had  never  seen  since 
she  'quitted  it  as  a  <!hild  with  her  father  during  the  troubles  of 
King  Charles  the  Firet's  reign.  The  walls  were  still  open  ia 
the  old  house  as  they  had  been  left  bj*  the  shot  of  the  Common- 
weal thmen.  A  part  of  the  mansion  was  restored  and  furbished 
up  with  the  plate,  hangings,  and  furniture  brought  from  the 


♦  Lionel  Tipton,  created  Baron  Bergamot,  ann.  1686,  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Back  Stairs,  and  afterwards  appointed  Warden  of  the  Butteries  and 
Groom  of  the  King's  Posset  (on  the  decease  of  George,  second  Viscount 
Castlewood),  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  St.  Germain's,  where  he  died 
without  issue.  No  Groom  of  the  Posset  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  nor  hath  there  been  such  an  officer  in  any  succeeding  reign. 
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house  in  Lontlon.  My  lady  meant  to  have  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Castle  wood  village,  and  expected  the  people  to  cheer  as 
she  flrove  ow  the  Green  in  her  great  coach,  my  lord  beside 
her,  her  gentlewomen,  lap>dogs,  and  cockatoos  on  the  opposite 
seat,  six  horses  to  her  carriage,  and  ser\'ants  armed  and  mounted 
following  it  and  preceiling  it.  But  'twas  in  the  height  of  the 
No-Pope rj'  cry ;  the  folks  in  the  village  and  the  neighboring 
town  were  scared  by  the  sight  of  her  ladyship's  painted  face 
and  eyelids,  as  she  bobbed  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  to  be  very  gracnous ;  and  one  old  woman 
said,  '-^  Latly  Isabel !  lord-a-mercj','  it's  Lady  Jezebel !  "  a  name 
by  which  the  enemies  of  the  right  honorable  Viscountess  were 
aherwards  in  the  habit  of  designating  her.  The  country-  was 
then  in  a  great  No-Popery  fervor ;  her  ladyship's  known  con- 
version, and  her  husband's,  the  priest  in  her  train,  and  the 
service  performed  at  the  chapel  of  Castle  wood  (though  the 
chapel  had  been  built  for  that  worship  before  any  other  was 
heard  of  in  the  country,  and  though  the  service  was  performed 
in  the  most  quiet  manner),  got  her  no  favor  at  first  in  the 
county  or  village.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  of 
Castlewood  had  been  confiscated,  and  been  parcelled  out  to 
Commonwealthmen.  One  or  two  of  these  old  Cromwellian 
soldiers  were  still  alive  in  the  village,  and  looked  grimly  at  first 
upon  my  Lady  Viscountess,  when  she  came  to  dwell  there. 

She  appeared  at  the  Ilexton  Assembly,  bringing  her  lord 
after  her,  scaring  the  country  folks  with  the  splendor  of  her 
<liamonds,  which  she  always  wore  in  public.  They  said  she 
wore  them  in  private,  too,  and  slept  with  them  round  her  neck ; 
though  the  writer  can  pledge  his  word  that  this  was  a  calumny. 

If  she  were  to  take  them  off,"  my  Lady  Sark  said,  ''Tom 
£smond,  her  husband,  would  run  away  with  them  and  pawn 
them."  'Twas  another  calumny.  My  Lady  Sark  was  also  an 
exile  from  Court,  and  there  had  been  war  between  the  two 
ladies  before. 

Tlie  village  people  b^an  to  be  reconciled  presently  to  their 
lady,  who  was  generous  and  kind,  though  fantastic  and  haughty, 
in  her  ways  ;  and  whose  praises  Dr.  Tusher,  the  Vicar,  sounded 
loudly  amongst  his  flock.  As  for  my  lord,  he  gave  no  great 
trouble,  being  considered  scarce  more  than  an  appendage  to 
my  lady,  who,  as  daughter  of  the  old  lords  of  Castlewood,  and 
possessor  of  vast  wealth,  as  the  country  folks  said  (though 
indeed  nine-tenths  of  it  existed  but  in  rumor),  was  looked 
upon  as  the  real  queen  of  the  Castle,  and  mistress  of  all  it 
contained. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

WHITHER  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THOMAS,  THIRD  VISCOUOT,  I  HAD 
PRECEDED  HIM  AS  PAGE  TO  ISABELLA. 

CoMiNO  Up  to  London  again  some  short  time  aftier  this  re- 
treat, the  Lord  Castle  wood  despatched  a  retainer  of  his  to  a 
little  cottage  in  the  village  of  Ealing,  near  to  London,  where 
for  some  time  had  dwelt  an  old  French  refugee,  by  name  Mr. 
Pastoureau,  one  of  those  whom  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots by  the  French  king  had  brought  over  to  this  country. 
With  this  old  man  lived  a  little  lad,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Thomas.  He  remembered  to  have  lived  in  another 
place  a  short  time  before,  near  to  London  too,  amongst  looms 
and  spinning-wheels,  and  a  great  deal  of  psalm-singing  and 
church-going,  and  a  whole  colon}-  of  Frenchmen. 

There  he  had  a  dear,  dear  friend,  who  died,  and  whom  he 
called  Aunt.  She  used  to  visit  him  in  his  dreams  sometimes  ; 
and  her  face,  though  it  was  homely,  was  a  thousand  times 
dearer  to  him  than  that  of  Mrs.  Pastoureau,  Bon  Papa  Pastou- 
reau's  new  wife,  who  came  to  live  with  him  after  aunt  went 
away.  And  there,  at  Spittlefields,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
lived  Uncle  George,  who  was  a  weaver  too,  but  used  to  tell 
Harry  that  he  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  that  his  father  was  a 
captain,  and  his  mother  an  angel. 

When  he  said  so,  Bon  Papa  used  to  look  up  from  the  loom, 
where  he  was  embroidering  beautiful  silk  flowers,  and  say, 
"  Angel !  she  belongs  to  the  Babylonish  scarlet  woman."  Bon 
Papa  was  always  talking  of  the  scarlet  woman.  He  had  a 
little  room  where  he  always  used  to  preach  and  sing  h3'mns 
out  of  his  great  old  nose.  Little  Harry  did  not  like  the  preach- 
ing ;  he.  liked  better  the  fine  stories  which  aunt  used  to  tell 
Jiii»r-  Bon  Papa's  wife  never  told  him  pretty  stories ;  she  quar- 
relled with  Uncle  George,  and  he  went  away. 

After  this,  Harry's  Bon  Papa  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
of  her  own  that  she  brought  with  her,  came  to  live  at  Ealing. 
The  new  wife  gave  her  children  the  best  of  everytliing,  and 
HaiTy  many  a  whipping,  he  knew  not  why.  Besides  blows,  he 
got  ill  names  from  her,  which  need  not  be  set  down  here,  for 
the  sake  of  old  Mr.  Pastoureau,  who  was  still  kind  sometimes. 
The  unhappiness  of  those  days  is  long  forgiven,  though  they 
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east  a  shade  of  jnelancholy  over  the  child's  youth,  which  will 
accompany  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  da3-8 :  as  those, 
tender  twigs  are  bent  the  trees  grow  afterward ;  and  lie,  at 
least,  who  has  suffered  as  a  child,  and  is  not  quite  perverted  in 
that  early  school  of  unhappiness,  learns  to  be  gentle  and  long- 
sulfering  with  little  children. 

Ilany  was  verj-  glad  when  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black, 
on  horseback,  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  him,  came  to 
fetch  him  away  from  Ealing.  The  noverca,  or  unjust  step- 
mother, who  had  neglected  him  for  her  own  two  childrc»n,  gave 
him  supper  enough  the  night  before  he  went  away,  and  plenty 
in  the  morning.  She  did  not  beat  him  once,  and  told  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  hands  off  him.  One  was  a  girl,  and  Harrv 
never  t*ould  l)ear  to  strike  a  girl ;  and  the  other  was  a  hoy, 
whom  he  could  easih-  have  beat,  but  he  alwaj's  cried  out,  when 
Mrs.  Pastoureau  came  sailing  to  the  rescue  with  arms  like  a 
flail.  She  only  washed  Harry *s  face  the  day  he  went  away ; 
nor  ever  so  much  as  once  boxed  his  ears.  She  whimpered 
rather  when  the  gentleman  in  black  came  for  the  boy  ;  and  old 
Mr.  Pastoureau,  as  he  gave  the  child  his  blessing,  scowled  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  strange  gentleman,  and  grumbled  out  some- 
thing about  Babylon  and  the  scarlet  lady.  He  was  grown  quite 
old,  like  a  child  almost.  Mrs.  Pastoureau  used  to  wipe  his 
nose  as  she  did  to  the  children.  She  was  a  great,  big,  hand- 
some young  woman  ;  but,  though  she  pretended  to  cry,  Harr}* 
thought  'twas  only  a  sham,  and  sprung  quite  delighted  upon 
the  horse  upon  which  the  lackey  helped  him. 

He  was  a  Frenchman ;  his  name  was  Blaise.  The  child 
could  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language  perfectly  well :  he  knew 
it  better  than  English  indeed,  having  lived  hitherto  chiefl}' 
among  French  people ;  and  being  called  the  Little  Frenchman 
bv  other  hoys  on  Ealing  Green.  He  soon  learnt  to  speak  Eng- 
lish perfectl\',  and  to  forget  some  of  his  French :  children  for- 
get easih'.  Some  earlier  and  fainter  recollections  the  child 
had  of  a  different  c*ountry  ;  and  a  town  with  tall  white  houses  : 
and  a  ship.  But  these  were  quite  indistinct  in  the  boy's  mind, 
as  indeed  the  memory  of  Ealing  soon  became,  at  least  of  much 
that  he  suffered  thero. 

The  lackey  before  whom  he  rode  was  very  lively  and  volu- 
ble, and  informed  the  boy  that  the  gentleman  riding  before  him 
was  my  lord's  chaplain.  Father  Holt — that  he  was  now  to  be 
called  Master  Harrj'  Esmond  —  that  my  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
wood  was  his  parrain  —  that  he  was  to  live  at  the  great  house 
of  Castlewood,  in  the  province  of  shire,  where  he  would  see 
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Madame  the  Viscoantess^  who  was  a  grand  lady.  And  so, 
seated  on  a  cloth  before  Blaise's  saddle,  Harry  Esmond  wa^ 
brought  to  London,  and  to  a  fine  square  called  Covent  Garden, 
near  to  which  his  patron  lodged. 

Mi\  Holt,  the  priest,  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  to  this  nobleman,  a  grand  languid  nobleman  in  a  great 
cap  and  flowered  morning-gown,  sucking  oranges.  He  patted 
Harr}*  on  the  head  and  gave  him  an  orange. 

C*est  bien  9a,"  he  said  to  tlie  priest  after  eying  the  child, 
and  the  gentleman  in  black  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Let  Blaise  take  him  out  for  a  holiday,"  and  out  for  a  holi- 
day the  boy  and  the  valet  went.  Hariy  went  jumping  along ; 
he  was  glail  enough  to  go. 

He  will  remember  to  his  life's  end  the  dehghts  of  those  days. 
He  was  taken  to  see  a  play  by  Monsieur  Blaise,  in  a  house  a 
thousand  times  greater  and  finer  than  the  booth  at  Ealing  Fair 
—  and  on  the  next  happy  day  they  took  water  on  the  river, 
and  Harry  saw  London  Bridge,  with  the  houses  and  Iwoksellere' 
shops  thereon,  looking  like  a  street,  and  tlie  Tower  of  London, 
with  the  Armor,  and  the  great  lions  and  bears  in  the  moat  — 
all  under  company  of  Monsieur  Blaise. 

Presently,  of  an  early  morning,  all  the  party  set  forth  for 
the  country,  namel}*,  my  Lord  Viscount  and  the  other  gentle- 
man ;  Monsieur  Blaise  and  Harry  on  a  pillion  behind  them, 
and  two  or  three  men  with  pistols  leading  the  baggage-horees. 
And  all  along  the  road  the  Frenchman  told  little  Harry  stories 
of  brigands,  which  made  the  child's  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
terrified  him ;  so  that  at  the  great  gloomy  inn  on  the  road 
where  the}'  la}*,  he  besought  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  room 
with  one  of  the  servants,  and  was  compassionated  by  Mr.  Holt, 
the  gentleman  who  travelled  with  my  lord,  and  who  gave  the 
child  a  little  bed  in  his  chamber. 

His  artless  talk  and  answers  xevy  likely  inclined  this  gentle- 
man in  the  boy's  favor,  for  next  day  Mr.  Holt  said  Harry 
should  ride  behind  him,  and  not  witli  the  French  laeky ;  and 
all  along  the  journey  put  a  thousand  questions  to  the  child  — 
as  to  his  foster-brother  and  relations  at  Ealing ;  what  his  old 
grandfather  had  taught  him  ;  what  languages  he  knew  ;  whether 
he  could  read  and  write,  and  sing,  and  so  forth.  And  Mr. 
Holt  found  that  Harry  could  read  and  write,  and  possessed  the 
two  languages  of  French  and  English  very  well ;  and  when  he 
aeked  Harry  about  singing,  the  lad  broke  out  with  a  hymn  to 
the  tune  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  which  set  Mr.  Holt  a-laughing ; 
and  even  caused  his  grcmd parrain  in  the  laced  hat  and  periwig 
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to  laugh  toawhen  Holt  told  bim  what  the  child  was  singing. 
For  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  hymns  were  not  sung 
in  the  churches  Mr.  Holt  preached  at. 

**You  must  never  sing  that  song  any  more:  do  }'ou 
hear,  little  mannikin  ? "  says  my  Lord  Viscount,  holding  up  a 
finger. 

But  we  will  try  and  teach  you  a  better,  Harry,"  Mr.  Holt 
said ;  and  the  child  answered,  for  he  was  a  docile  child,  and  of 
an  affectionate  nature,  "That  he  loved  protty  songs,  and  would 
tiy*  and  learn  anything  the  gentleman  would  tell  him.''  That 
dRy  he  so  pleased  the  gentlemen  by  liis  talk,  that  they  had  him 
to  dine  with  them  at  the  inn,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  prattle ; 
and  Monsieur  Blaise,  with  whom  he  rode  and  dined  the  day 
before,  waited  upon  him  now. 

'''Tis  well,  'tis  well!"  said  Blaise^  that  night  (in  his  own 
language)  when  the}^  lay  again  at  an  inn.  We  are  a  httle 
lord  here ;  we  are  a  little  loird  now :  we  shall  see  what  we  are 
when  we  come  to  Castle  wood,  where  my  lady  is." 

''When  shall  we  come  to  Castle  wood.  Monsieur  Blaise?" 
says  Harry. 

"'^  Parbleu/  my  lord  does  not  press  himself,"  Blaise  saj'S, 
with  a  grin ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  his  lordship  was  not 
in  a  great  hurry,  for  he  spent  three  da3*s  on  that  journe}-  which 
Harry  Esmond  hath  often  since  ridden  in  a  dozen  hours.  For 
tlie  last  two  of  the  days  Harry  rode  with  the  priest,  who  was  so 
kind  to  him,  that  the  child  had  grown  to  be  quite  fond  and 
familiar  with  him  by  the  journey's  end,  and  had  scarce  a  thought 
in  his  littJe  heart  which  b}'  that  time  he  had  not  confided  to  his 
new  friend. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  at  evening,  they  came  to  a 
village  standing  on  a  green  with  elms  round  it,  ver}*  pretty  to 
look  at ;  and  the  people  there  all  took  otf  their  hats,  and  made 
curtsies  to  my  Lord  Viscount,  who  bowed  to  tliem  all  lan- 
guidly ;  and  there  was  one  portly  person  tliat  wore  a  cassock 
and  a  broad-leafed  hat,  who  bowed  lower  than  M\y  one  —  and 
with  this  one  both  mv  lord  and  Mr.  Holt  had  a  few  words. 
'*This,  Harry,  is  Castlewood  church,"  says  Mr.  Holt,  -'and 
this  is  tlie  pillar  thereof,  learned  Doctor  Tusher.  Take  off 
your  hat,  sirrah,  and  salute  Dr.  Tusher !  " 

"  Come  up  to  supper,  Doctor,"  says  my  lord  ;  at  which  the 
Doctor  made  another  low  bow,  and  tlie. party  moved  on  towards 
a  grand  house  that  was  before  them,  with  many  gray  towers 
and  vanes  on  tliem,  and  windows  flaming  in  the  sunshine ;  and 
a  great  army  of  rooks,  wheeling  over  their  heads,  made  for  the 
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woods  behind  the  house,  as  Harr}'  saw ;  and  Mr.  Holt  told  him 
that  they  lived  at  Castlewood  too. 

They  came  to  fhe  house,  and  passed  under  an  arch  into  a 
court-yard,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  where  man^*  men  came 
and  held  my  lord's  stin'up  as  he  descended,  and  paid  great 
respect  to  Mr.  Holt  likewise.  And  the  child  thought  that  the 
servants  looked  at  him  curiously,  and. smiled  to  one  another  — 
and  he  recalled  what  Blaise  had  said  to  him  when  the^'  were  in 
London,  and  Harr\'  had  six)keu  about  his  godpapa,  when  the 
Frenchman  said,  "  Parbleu^  one  sees  well  that  mv  lord  is 
your  godfather ; "  words  whereof  the  poor  lad  did  not  know  the 
meaning  then,  though  he  apprehended  the  truth  in  a  ver^*  short 
time  afterwards,  and  learned  it,  and  thought  of  it  with  no 
small  ftieling  of  shame. 

Taking  Harry  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  both  de- 
scended from  their  horses,  Mr.  Holt  led  him  across  the  court, 
and  under  a  low  door  to  rooms  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  one 
of  which  Father  Holt  said  was  to  be  the  boy*s  chamber,  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  being  the  feather's  own  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  man's  face  was  washed,  and  the 
Father's  own  dress  arranged,  Harr^-'s  guide  took  him  once  more 
to  the  door  by  which  my  lord  had  entered  the  hall,  and  up  a 
stair,  and  through  an  ante-room  to  m3'  lad3''s  drawing-room  — 
an  apartment  than  which  Hany  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  more  grand  —  no,  not  in  the  Tower  of  London  which 
he  had  just  visited.  Indeed,  the  chamber  was  richly-  orna- 
mented in  the  manner  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  with  great 
stained  windows  at  either  end,  and  hangings  of  tapestr}*,  which 
the  sun  shining  through  the  colored  glass  painted  of  a  thousand 
hues ;  and  'here  in  state,  by  the  fire,  sat  a  lady  to  whom  the 
priest  took  up  Harry,  who  was  indeed  amazed  by  her  ap- 
pearaucf^. 

^ly  Lady  Viscountess's  face  was  daubed  with  white  and  red 
up  to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  jmint  gave  an  unearthly  glare :  she 
had  a  tower  of  lace  on  her  head,  under  which  was  a  bush  of 
black  curls  —  btjrroweii  curls  —  so  that  no  wonder  little  Harry 
Esmond  was  scared  when  he  was  first  presented  to  her  —  the 
kind  priest  acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  that  solemn 
introciuction  —  and  he  stared  at  her  with  e\*es  almost  as  great 
as  her  own,  as  he  had  stared  at  the  pla3  er  woman  who  acted 
the  wicked  tragedy-queen,  when  the  players  came  down  to 
Ealing  Fair.  She  sat  in  a  great  chair  by  the  fire-corner ;  in 
her  lap  was  a  spaniel-dog  that  barked  furiously ;  on  a  little 
table  by  her  was  her  ladyship's  snuff-box  and  her  sugar-plum 
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box.  She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  and  a  petticoat  of 
flameKK)lored  brocade.  She  had  as  many  rings  on  her  fingers 
as  the  old  woman  of  Banbury  Cross ;  and  pretty  small  feet 
which  she  was  fond  of  showing,  with  great  gold  clocks  to  her 
stockings,  and  white  pantofles  with  re<l  heels ;  and  an  odor  of 
musk  was  shook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  she  moved  or 
quitted  the  room,  leaning  on  her  tortoise-shell  stick,  little  Fury 
barking  at  her  heels. 

Mrs.  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife,  was  with  my  lady.  She  had 
been  waiting-woman  to  her  ladyship  in  the  late  loixl's  time,  and, 
having  her  soul  in  that  business,  took  naturally  to  it  when  the 
Viscountess  of  Castlewood  returned  to  inhabit  her  fathei^'s  house. 

I  present  to  your  ladyship  your  kinsman  and  little  page  of 
honor,  Master  Henr}'  Esmond,"  Mr.  Holt  said,  bowing  lowly, 
with  a  sort  of  comical  humilit}*.  Make  a  pretty  bow  to  my 
lady.  Monsieur ;  and  then  another  little  bow,  not  so  low,  to 
Madame  Tusher  —  the  fair  priestess  of  Castlewood." 

Where  I  have  lived  and  hope  to  die,  sir,"  says  Madame 
Tusher,  giving  a  hard  glance  at  the  brat,  and  then  at  m\*  lady. 

Upon  her  the  boy's  whole  attention  was  for  a  time  directed. 
He  could  not  keep  his  great  eyes  off  from  her.  Since  the  Em- 
press of  Ealing,  he  had  seen  nothing  so  awful. 

"  Does  my  appearance  please  you,  little  page?"  asked  the 
lady. 

He  would  be  very  hard  to  please  if  it  didn't,"  cried  Madame 
Tusher. 

"  Have  done,  you  silly  Maria,"  said  Lady  Castlewood. 
Where  I'm  attached,  I'm  attached,  Madame  —  and  I'd  die 
rather  than  not  s&y  so." 

Je  meurs  oil  je  m'attache,"  Mr.  Holt  said  with  a  polite  grin. 
"The  ivy  says  so  in  the  picture,  and  clings  to  the  oak  like  a 
fond  parasite  as  it  is." 

"  Parricide,  sir ! "  cries  Mrs.  Tusher. 

''Hash,  Tusher  —  you  are  alwa3^s  bickering  with  Father 
Holt,"  cried  my  lady.  "  Come  and  kiss  my  hand,  child ; "  and 
the  oak  held  out  a  branch  to  little  Harr}'  Esmond,  who  took  and 
dntifull3-  kissed  the  lean  old  hand,  upon  the  gnarled  knuckles 
of  which  there  glittered  a  hundred  rings. 

"  To  kiss  that  hand  would  make  many  a  pretty  fellow  happy  ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Tusher:  on  which  m}'  lady  crying  out,  "Go,  you 
foolish  Tusher ! "  and  tapping  her  with  her  great  fan,  Tusher 
ran  forward  to  seize  her  hand  and  kiss  it.  Fury  arose  and 
barked  ftiriously  at  Tusher ;  and  Father  Holt  looked  on  at  this 
queer  scene,  with  arch,  grave  glances. 
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The  awe  exhibited  by  the  little  boy  pertiaps  pleased  the  lady 
to  whom  this  artless  flattery  was  bestowed :  for  having  gone 
down  on  his  knee  (as  Father  Holt  had  directed  him,  and  tbe 
mode  then  was)  and  performed  his  ol)ei8aDce,  sh^  said,  Page 
Esmond,  my  groom  of  the  chamber  will  inform  you  what  your 
duties  are,  when  you  wait  upon  my  lord  and  me;  and  good 
Father  Holt  will  instruct  you  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  our 
name.  You  will  pay  him  obedience  in  everything,  and  I  pray 
you  may  grow  to  be  as  learned  and  as  good  as  your  tutor." 

The  lady  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  Mr.  Holt, 
and  to  be  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 
If  she  was  ever  so  angry,  a  word  or  look  from  Father  Holt  made 
her  calm  :  indeed  he  had  a  vast  power  of  subjecting  those  who 
oame  near  him ;  and,  among  the  rest,  his  new  pupil  gave  him- 
self u[)  with  an  entire  confldence  and  attachment  to  the  good 
Father,  and  became  his  willing  slave  almost  from  the  first 
moment  he  saw  him. 

He  put  his  small  hand  into  the  Father*s  as  he  walked  away 
from  his  first  presentation  to  his  mistress,  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions in  his  artless  childish  wa^'.      Who  is  that  other  woman  ? 
he  asked.      She  is  fat  and  round ;  she  is  more  pretty  than  mj 
Ladv  Castlewood." 

"  She  is  Madame  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife  of  Castlewood. 
She  has  a  son  of  your  age,  but  bigger  than  you." 

Why  does  she  like  so  to  kiss  my  lady's  hand.  It  is  not 
good  to  kiss." 

"Tastes  are  different,  little  man.  Madame  Tusher  is  at- 
tached to  my  lady,  having  been  her  waiting-woman  before  she 
was  married,  in  the  old  lord's'time.  She  married  Doctor  Tusher 
the  chaplain.  The  English  household  divines  often  marry  the 
waiting- women . " 

You  will  not  marry  the  French  woman,  will  you?  I  saw 
her  laughing  with  Blaise  in  the  buttery." 

"I  belong  to  a  church  that  is  older  and  better  than  the 
English  churdL,"  Mr.  Holt  said  (making  a  sign  whereof  Es- 
mond did  not  then  understand  the  meaning,  across  his  breast 
and  forehead) ;  in  our  church  the  clergy  do  not  marry-  You 
will  undei'stand  these  things  better  soon." 

''Was  not  Saint  Peter  the  head  of  your  church?  —  Dr.  Rab- 
bits of  Ealing  told  us  so." 

The  Father  said,  "  Yes,  he  was." 

'*  But  Saint  Peter  was  married^  for  we  heard  only  last  Sun- 
day that  his  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever."  On  which  the 
Father  again  laughed,  and  said  he  would  understand  this  too 
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better  soon,  and  talked  of  other  things,  and  took  away  Harry 
Esmond,  and  showed  him  the  great  old  hoase  which  he  had 
come  to  inhabit 

It  stood  on  a  rising  green  hill,  with  woods  liehind  it,  in 
which  were  rooks'  ne«ts,  where  the  birds  at  morning  and  return- 
ing home  at  evening  made  a  great  cawing.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  a  river,  with  a  steep  ancient  bridge  crossing  it ;  and 
beyond  that  a  large  pleasant  green  flat,  where  the  village  of 
Castlewood  stood,  and  stands,  with  the  church  in  the  midst, 
the  parsonage  hard  by  it,  the  inn  with  the  blacksmith's  forge 
beside  it,  and  the  sign  of  the  Three  Castles"  on  the  elm. 
The  London  road  stretched  away  towards  tlie  rising  sun,  and 
to  the  west  were  swelling  hills  and  peaks,  l>ehind  which  many 
a  time  Harry  Esmond  saw  the  same  sun  setting,  that  he  now 
looks  on  thoQsands  of  miles  away  across  the  great  ocean  —  in 
a  new  Castlewood,  by  anotlier  stream,  that  bears,  like  the  new 
country-  of  wandering  jEneas,  the  fond  names  of  the  land  of 
his  vouth. 

The  Hall  of  Castlewood  was  built  with  two  courts,  whereof 
one  onl}',  the  fountain-court,  was  now  inhabited,  the  other  hav- 
ing been  battered  down  in  the  Cromwellian  wars.  In  the  foun- 
tain-court, still  in  good  repair,  was  the  great  hall,  near  to  the 
kitchen  and  butteries.  A  dozen  of  living-rooms  looking  to  the 
north,  and  communicating  with  the  little  chapel  that  faced  east- 
wards and  the  buildings  stretching  from  that  to  the  main  gate, 
and  with  the  hnll  (which  looked  to  the  west)  into  the  court  now 
dismantled.  This  court  had  been  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
two,  until  the  l*rotector's  cannon  tore  down  one  side  of  it  be- 
fore the  place  was  taken  and  stormed.  The  besiegers  entered 
at  the  terrace  under  the  clock-tower,  slaving  every  man  of  the 
garrison,  and  at  their  head  my  lord's  brother,  Francis  Esmond. 

The  Restoration  did  not  bring  enough  money  to  the  Lord 
Castlewood  to  restore  this  ruined  part  of  his  house  ;  where  were 
the  morning  parlors,  above  them  the  long  music-galler}-,  and 
before  which  stretched  the  garden-terrace,  where,  however,  the 
flowers  grew  again  which  the  l300ts  of  the  Roundheads  had 
trodden  in  their  assault,  and  which  was  restored  without  much 
cost,  and  only  a  little  care,  by  both  ladies  who  succeeded  the 
second  viscount  in  the  goverament  of  this  mansion.  Round 
the  terrace-garden  was  a  low  wall  with  a  wicket  leading  to  the 
wooded  height  bejond,  that  is  called  Cromwell's  Battery  to  this 
da\'. 

Young  Harry  Esmond  learned  the  domestic  part  of  his  duty, 
which  was  easy  enough,  from  the  groom  of  her  ladyship's  cham- 
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ber :  serving  the  Countess,  as  the  custom  commonlv  was  in  his 
boyhood,  as  page,  waiting  at  her  chair,  bringing  her  scented 
water  and  the  silver  basin  after  dinner  —  sitting  on  her  car- 
riage-step on  state  occasions,  or  on  public  days  introducing  her 
company  to  her.  This  was  chiefly  of  the  Catholic  gentry, 
of  whom  there  were  a  pretty  many  in  the  country'  and  neigh- 
boring city ;  and  who  rode  not  seldom  to  Castlewood  to  par- 
take of  the  hospitalities  there.  In  the  second  year  of  their 
residence,  the  company  seemed  especially  to  inci-ease.  My 
lord  and  my  lady  were  seldom  without  visitors,  in  whose  society 
it  was  curious  to  contrast  the  diflerence  of  behavior  between 
Father  Holt,  the  director  of  the  famil}',  and  Doctor  Tusher,  the 
rector  of  the  parish  —  Mr.  Holt  moving  amongst  the  very  high- 
est as  quite  their  equal,  and  as  commanding  them  all ;  while 
poor  Doctor  Tusher,  whose  position  was  indeed  a  difficult  one, 
having  been  chaplain  once  to  the  Hall,  and  still  to  the  Protes- 
tant servants  there,  seemed  more  like  an  usher  than  an  equal, 
and  alwa3*s  rose  to  go  awa}'  after  the  first  course. 

Also  there  came  in  these  times  to  Father  Holt  many  private 
visitors,  whom,  after  a  little,  Henry  Esmond  had  little  difficulty 
in  recognizing  as  ecclesiastics  of  the  Father's  persuasion,  what- 
ever their  dresses  (and  they  adopted  all)  might  be.  These  were 
closeted  with  the  Father  constantly,  and  otlen  came  and  rode 
away  without  pacing  their  devoire  to  my  lord  and  lady  —  to  the 
lad}'  and  lord  rather  —  his  lordship  being  little  more  than  a 
cipher  in  the  house,  and  entirely  under  his  domineering  partner. 
A  little  fowling,  a  little  hunting,  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  and  a  long 
time  at  cards  and  table,  carried  through  one  da}'  after  another 
with  his  lordship.  When  meetings  took  place  in  this  8ecH)nd 
year,  which  often  would  happen  with  closed  dooi-s,  the  page 
found  m}'  lord's  sheet  of  paper  scribbled  over  with  dogs  and 
horses,  and  'twas  said  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  himself  awake 
at  these  councils :  the  Countess  ruling  over  them,  and  he  act- 
ing as  little  more  than  her  secretary. 

Father  Holt  began  speedil}*  to  be  so  much  occupied  with 
these  meetings  as  rather  to  neglect  the  education  of  the  little 
lad  who  so  gladly  put  himself  under  the  kind  price's  orders. 
At  first  the}'  read  much  and  regulaii}',  both  in  Latin  and 
French  ;  the  Father  not  neglecting  in  anything  to  impress  his 
faith  u\ion  his  pupil,  but  not  forcing  him  violently,  and  treat- 
ing him  with  a  delicacy  and  kindness  which  surprised  and  at- 
tached the  child,  always  more  easily  won  by  these  methods 
than  by  any  severe  exercise  of  authority.  And  his  delight  in 
their  walks  was  to  tell  Harry  of  the  glories  of  his  order,  of  its 
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martyrs  and  heroes,  of  its  Brethren  converting  the  heathen 
by  m}  riads,  traversing  the  desert,  facing  the  stake,  ruling  the 
courts  and  councils,  or  braving  the  tortures  of  kings ;  so  that 
Harry  Esmond  thought  that  to  belong  to  the  Jesuits  was  the 
greatest  prize  of  life  and  bravest  end  of  ambition  ;  the  greatest 
career  here,  and  in  heaven  the  surest  reward ;  and  began  to 
long  for  the  day,  not  only  when  he  should  enter  into  the  one 
church  and  receive  his  first  communion,  but  when  he  might  join 
that  wonderful  brotherhood,  which  was  present  throughout  all 
the  world,  and  which  numbered  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the 
highest  born,  the  most  eloquent  of  men  among  its  members. 
Father  Holt  bade  him  keep  his  views  secret,  and  to  hide  them 
as  a  great  treasure  which  would  escape  him  if  it  was  revealed  ; 
and,  proud  of  this  confidence  and  secret  vested  in  him,  the  lad 
became  fondly  attached  to  the  master  who  initiated  him  into  a 
mystery  so  wonderful  and  awful.  And  when  little  Tom  Tusher, 
his  neighbor,  came  from  school  for  his  holiday,  and  said  how  he, 
too,  was  to  be  bred  up  for  an  English  priest,  and  would  get 
what  he  called  an  exhibition  from  his  school,  and  then  a  college 
scholarship  and  fellowship,  and  then  a  good  living  —  it  tasked 
young  Harry  Esmond's  powers  of  reticence  not  to  say  to  his 
young  companion,  Church  !  priesthood  !  fat  Uving !  M}'  dear 
Tommy,  do  you  call  yours  a  church  and  a  priesthotxl?  What 
is  a  fat  hving  compared  to  converting  a  hundred  thousand 
heathens  by  a  single  sermon?  What  is  a  scholarship  at  Trin- 
ity by  the  side  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  with  angels  awaiting 
you  as  your  head  is  taken  oflf?  Could  your  master  at  school 
sail  over  the  Thames  on  his  gown?  Have  you  statues  in  your 
church  that  can  bleed,  speak,  walk,  and  vry?  My  good 
Tommy,  in  dear  Father  Holt's  church  these  things  take  place 
eveiy  day.  You  know  Saint  Philip  of  the  AVillows  api)eared  to 
Lord  Castlewood,  and  caused  him  to  turn  to  the  one  true  church. 
No  saints  ever  come  to  you."  And  Harry  Esmond,  because 
of  his  promise  to  Father  Holt,  hiding  away  these  treasures 
of  faith  from  T.  Tusher,  delivered  himself  of  them  nevertheless 
simply  to  Father  Holt ;  who  stroked  his  head,  smiled  at  him 
with  his  inscrutable  look,  and  told  him  that  he  did  well  to 
meditate  on  these  great  things,  and  not  to  talk  of  them  except 
under  direction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  AM  PLACED  UNDER  A  POPISH  PRIEST  AND  BRED  TO  THAT 
RELIGION. — VISCOUNTESS  CASTLEWOOD. 

Had  time  enough  been  given,  and  his  childish  inclinations 
been  properly  nurtured,  HarrN*  Esmond  had  l>een  a  Jesuit  priest 
ere  he  was  a  dozen  jeai-s  older,  and  might  have  finished  his 
days  a  maitrr  in  China  or  a  victim  on  Tower  Hill :  for,  in  the 
few  months  they  spent  together  at  Castlewood,  Mr.  Holt  ob- 
tained an  entire  mastery  over  the  boy's  intellect  and  affections  ; 
and  had  brought  him  to  think,  as  indeed  Eather  Holt  thought 
with  all  his  heart  too,  that  no  life  was  so  noble,  no  death  so 
desirable,  as  that  which  many  brethren  of  his  famous  order 
were  ready  to  undergo,  hy  love,  b}-  a  brightness  of  wit  and 
good-humor  that  charmed  all,  by  an  authority  which  he  knew 
how  to  assume,  by  a  mystcrj'  and  silence  altout  him  which  in- 
creased the  child's  reverence  for  him,  he  won  Harry's  absolute 
fealty,  and  would  have  kept  it,  doubtless,  if  schemes  greater 
and  more  important  than  a  \x>or  Httle  boy's  admission  into 
orders  had  not  called  him  awaj*. 

After  being  at  home  for  a  few  months  in  tranquillity  (if  theirs 
might  be  calleil  tranquillity,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  constant 
bickering),  my  lord  and  lad}'  left  the  countrj'  for  London,  tak- 
mg  their  diixjctor  with  them :  and  his  little  pupil  scarce  ever 
shed  more  bitter  tears  in  his  life  than  he  did  for  nights  after 
the  first  parting  with  his  dear  friend,  as  he  lay  in  the  lonely 
chamber  next  to  that  which  the  Father  used  to  occupy.  He 
and  a  few  domestics  were  left  as  the  only  tenants  of  the  great 
house :  and,  though  Harry  sedulously  did  all  the  tasks  which 
the  Father  set  him,  he  had  man}*  hours  unoccupied,  and  read 
in  the  library,  and  bewildered  his  little  brains  with  the  great 
books  he  found  there. 

After  a  while,  the  little  lad  grew  accustomed  to  the  loneliness 
of  the  place  ;  and  in  after  days  remembered  this  part  of  his  life 
as  a  period  not  unhappy.  When  the  family  was  at  London  the 
whole  of  the  establishment  travelled  thither  with  the  exception 
of  the  porter  —  who  was,  moreover,  brewer,  gardener,  and  wood- 
man—  and  his  wife  and  children.  These  had  their  lodging  in 
the  gate-house  hard  by,  with  a  door  into  the  court ;  and  a  win- 
dow looking  out  on  the  green  was  the  Chaplain's  room ;  and 
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next  to  tbfs  a  small  chamber  where  Father  Holt  had  his  books, 
and  Harr>'  Ksmoiul  his  sleeping  closet.  The  side  of  the  house 
facing  the  east  had  escaped  the  guns  of  the  Cromweliians,  whose 
batten*  was  on  the  height  facing  the  western  court ;  so  that  this 
eastern  end  lK>re  few  marks  of  demolition,  save  in  the  chapel, 
where  the  painted  windows  surviving  Edwaixl  the  Sixth  had 
been  broke  bv  thi  Common wealthmen.  In  Father  Holt's  time 
little  Harry  Esmond  acted  as  his  iamiliar  and  faithAil  little 
servitor;  beating  his  clothes,  folding  his  vestments,  fetching 
his  watOT  from  tlie  well  long  before  daylight,  ready  to  run  any- 
where for  the  service  of  his  beloved  priest.  When  the  Father 
was  away,  he  locked  his  private  chamber ;  but  the  room  where 
the  books-  were  was  left  to  little  Harry,  who,  but  for  the  society 
of  this  gentleman,  was  little  less  solitary  when  Lord  Castlewood 
was  at  home. 

The  Frencii  wit  saith  that  a  hero  is  none  to  his  valet-de- 
ehamhre^  and  it  required  less  quick  eyes  than  my  lady's  little 
page  was  naturally  endowed  with,  to  see  that  she  had  many 
qualities  by  no  a);^ns  heroic,  however  much  Mrs.  Tusher  might 
flatter  and  coax  her.  When  Father  Holt  was  not  by,  who  ex- 
ercised an  entire  authority  over  the  pair,  my  lord  and  my  lady 
quarrelled  anri  abused  each  other  so  as  to  make  the  servants 
laugh,  ami  to  frighten  the  little  page  on  duty.  The  poor  boy 
trembled  befor?  Iiis  mistress,  who  called  him  by  a  hundred  ugly 
names,  who  made  nothing  of  boxing  his  ears,  and  tilting  the 
stiver  basin  in  his  face  which  it  was  his  business  to  present  to 
her  after  dinner.  She  hath  repaired,  by  subsequent  kindness 
to  him.  these  severities,  which  it  must  be  owned  made  his  child- 
hood very  unhappy.  She  was  but  unhappy  herself  at  this  time, 
poor  soul  I  and  I  suppose  made  her  de|)endants  lead  her  own 
sad  life.  I  think  my  lord  was  as  much  afraid  of  her  as  her 
page  was,  and  the  only  person  of  the  household  who  mastered 
her  was  Mr.  Holt.  Harry  was  only  too  glad  when  the  Father 
dined  at  table,  and  to  slink  away  and  prattle  with  him  after- 
wards, or  read  with  him,  or  walk  with  him.  Luckily  my  Lady 
Viscountess  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Heaven  help  the  poor  wait- 
ing-woman who  had  charge  of  her  toilet !  I  have  often  seen 
the  poor  wretch  come  out  with  red  eyes  IVom  the  closet  where 
those  long  and  mysterious  rites  of  her  ladyship's  dress  were 
performed,  and  the  backgammon-box  locked  up  witli  a  rap  on 
Mrs.  Tusher's  lingers  when  she  played  ill,  or  the  game  was 
gping  the  wrong  way. 

Blessed  be  the  king  who  introduced  cards,  and  the  kind, 
ioventors  of. piquet  and  cnJbbage,  for  they  employed  six  hours 
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at  least  of  her  ladyship's  day,  during  which  her  family  was 
pretty  eas}'.  Without  this  occupation  my  lady  frequently 
deelared  she  should  die.  Her  dependants  one  after  another 
relieved  guard  —  'twas  rather  a  dangerous  post  to  play  with  her 
ladyship  —  and  took  the  cards  turn  about.  Mr.  Holt  would 
sit  with  her  at  piquet  during  hours  together,  at  which  time  she 
behaved  herself  properly ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Tusher,  I  believe  he 
would  have  letl  a  parishioner's  dying  bed,  if  summoned  to  play' 
a  rubber  with  his  patroness  at  Castle  wood.  Sometimes,  when 
they  were  pretty  comfortable  t(^ether,  my  lord  took  a  hand. 
Besides  these  m}-  lady  had  her  faithful  poor  Tusher,  and  one, 
two,  three  gentlewomen  whom  Harry  Esmond  could  recollect 
in  his  time.  They  could  not  bear  that  genteel  service  very  long ; 
one  after  another  tried  and  failed  at  it.  These  and  the  house- 
keeper, and  little  Harry  Esmond,  had  a  table  of  their  own. 
Poor  ladies !  their  life  was  far  harder  than  the  page's.  He  was 
sound  asleep,  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed,  whilst  they  were  sit- 
ting by  her  ladjship  reading  her  to  sleep,  with  the  ''  News 
Letter"  or  the  Grand  Cyrus."  My  lady  used  to  have  boxes 
of  new  plays  from  London,  and  Harr}'  was  forbidden,  under  the 
pain  of  a  whipping,  to  look  into  them.  I  am  afVaid  he  deBer^^ed 
the  penalty  pretty  often,  and  got  it  sometimes.  Father  Holt 
applied  it  twice  or  thrice,  when  he  caught  the  young  scapegrace 
with  a  delightful  wicked  comed}'  of  Mr.  Shadwell's  or  Mr. 
Wycherley's  under  his  pillow. 

These,  when  he  took  any,  were  my  lord's  favorite  reading. 
But  he  was  averse  to  much  study,  and,  as  his  little  page  fancied, 
to  much  occupation  of  an}'  sort. 

It  always  seemed  to  young  Harry  Esmond  that  m}'  lord 
treated  him  with  more  kindness  when  his  lady  was  not  present, 
and  Lord  Castlewood  would  take  the  lad  sometimes  on  his  little 
journeys  a-hunting  or  a-birding ;  he  loved  to  play  at  cards  and 
tric-trac  with  him,  which  games  the  boy  learned  to  pleasure  his 
lord  :  and  was  growing  to  like  him  better  daily,  showing  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  if  Father  Holt  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  patting 
him  on  the  head,  and  promising  that  he  would  provide  for  the 
boy.  However,  in  my  lady's  presence,  ray  lord  showed  no  such 
marks  of  kindness,  and  affected  to  treat  the  lad  roughly,  and 
rebuked  him  sharply  for  little  faults,  for  which  he  in  a  manner 
asked  pardon  of  young  Esmond  when  they  wei^e  private,  sajing 
if  he  did  not  speak  roughly,  she  would,  and  his  tongue  was  not 
such  a  bad  one  as  his  lady's  —  a  iK)int  whereof  the  boy,  young 
as  he  was,  was  ver}*  well  assured. 

Great  public  events  were  happening  all  this  while,  of  which 
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the  simple  young  page  took  little  count.  But  one  day,  riding 
into  the  neighboring  town  on  tlie  step  of  my  lady's  coach,  his 
lordship  and  she  and  Father  Holt  being  inside,  a  great  mob  of 
people  came  Iioottng  and  jeering  round  the  coach,  bawling  out 
••'The  Bishops  for  ever!"  ''Down  with  the  Pope!"  ''No 
Popery  !  no  Popery  I  Jezebel,  Jezebel ! "  so  that  my  lord  began 
to  laugh,  my  lady's  eyes  to  roll  with  anger,  for  she  was  as  bold 
as  a  lioness,  and  feared  nobody ;  whilst  Mr.  Holt,  as  Esmond 
saw  from  his  place  on  the  step,  sank  back  with  rather  an 
alarmed  face,  cry  ing  out  to  her  ladyship,  ''  For  God's  sake, 
madam,  do  not  speak  or  look  out  of  window ;  sit  still."  But 
slie  <Ud  not  obey  this  prudent  injunction  of  the  Father;  she 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window,  and  screamed  out 
to  the  coachman,  "  Flog  your  way  through  them,  the  brutes, 
James,  and  use  your  whip !  " 

The  mob  answered  with  a  roaring  jeer  of  laughter,  and  fresh 
cries  of  "  Jezebel !  Jezebel !  "  My  lord  only  laughed  the  more : 
he  was  a  languid  gentleman :  nothing  seemed  to  excite  him 
commonly,  though  I  have  seen  him  cheer  and  halloo  the  hounds 
very  briskly,  and  his  face  (which  was  generally  ver}'  yellow  and 
(»lra)  grow  quite  red  and  cheerful  during  a  burst  over  the  Downs 
after  a  hare,  and  laugh,  and  swear,  and  huzzah  at  a  cockfight, 
of  which  sport  he  was  very  fond.  And  now,  when  the  mob 
began  to  hoot  his  lady,  he  laughed  with  something  of  a  mis- 
chievous look,  as  though  he  expected  sport,  and  thought  that 
she  and  they  were  a  match. 

James  the  coachman  was  more  afraid  of  his  mistress  than 
the  mob,  probably,  for  he  whipped  on  his  horses  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  p>08t-bo3'  that  rode  with  the  first  pair  (my  lady 
alwa^'s  rode  with  her  coach-and-six,)  gave  a  cut  of  his  thong 
over  the  shoulders  of  one  fellow  who  put  his  hand  out  towards 
the  leading  horse's  rein. 

It  was  a  market-day,  and  the  country-people  were  all  as- 
sembled with  their  baskets  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  such  things ; 
the  postilion  had  no  sooner  lashed  the  man  who  would  have 
taken  hold  of  his  horse,  but  a  great  cabbage  came  whirling  like 
a  bombshell  into  the  carriage,  at  which  my  lord  laughed  more, 
for  it  knocked  ra^-  lady's  fan  out  of  her  hand,  and  plumped  into 
Father  Holt's  stomach.  Then  came  a  shower  of  carrots  and 
potatoes. 

''  For  Heaven's  sake  be  still ! "  says  Mr.  Holt ;  "we  are 
not  ten  paces  ft'om  the  '  Bell '  archway,  where  they  can  shut 
the  gates  on  us,  and  keep  out  this  canaille,*' 

The  little  page  was  outside  the  coach  on  the  step,  and  a 
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fellow  in  the  crowd  aimed  a  potato  at  him,  and  hit  him  in  the 
eje,  at  which  the  poor  little  wretch  set  up  a  shout ;  the  man 
laughed,  a  great  big  saddler's  apprentice  of  the  town.      Ah  ! 

you  d  little  yelling  Popish  bastard,"  he  said,  and  stooped 

to  pick  up  another ;  the  crowd  had  gathei-ed  quite  between  the 
horses  and  the  inn  door  by  this  time,  and  the  coach  was  brought 
to  a  dead  stand-still.  My  lord  jumped  as  briskly  as  a  bo}'  out 
of  the  door  on  his  side  of  the  coach,  squeezing  little  Harry 
behind  it ;  had  hold  of  the  potato-thrower's  collar  in  an  instant, 
and  the  next  moment  the  brute's  heels  were  in  the  air,  and  be 
fell  on  the  stones  with  a  thump. 

You  hulking  coward !  "  says  he ;  "  you  pack  of  screaming 
blackguards !  how  dare  you  attack  children,  and  insult  women  ? 
Fling  another  shot  at  that  carriage,  you  sneaking  pigskin  cob- 
bler, and  by  the  Lord  I'll  send  my  rapier  through  you !  " 

Some  of  the  mob  cried,  **  Huzzah,  my  lord !  "  for  they  knew 
him,  and  the  saddler's  man  was  a  known  bruiser,  near  twice  as 
big  as  my  loni  Viscount. 

*^  Make  way  there,"  says  he  (he  spoke  in  a  high  shrill  voice, 
but  with  a  great  air  of  authority).  Make  way,  and  let  her 
ladyship's  carriage  pass."  The  men  that  were  between  the 
coach  and  the  gate  of  the  Bell"  actually  did  make  way,  and 
the  horses  went  in,  my  lord  walking  after  them  with  his  hat  on 
his  head. 

As  he  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  through  which  the  coach 
had  just  rolled,  another  cr^'  begins,  of  No  Popery  —  no 
Papists  !  "    My  lord  turns  round  and  faces  them  once  more. 

God  save  the  King!  "  says  he  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice.  "Who  dares  abuse  the  King's  religion?  You,  you 
d — d  psalm-singing  cobbler,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  magistrate  of  this 
county  I'll  commit  you ! "  The  'fellow  shrank  back,  and  my 
loi*d  retreated  with  all  the  honors  of  the  day.  But  when  th!e 
little  flurry  caused  b^*  the  scene  was  over,  and  the  flush  passed 
oir  his  face,  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  languor,  trifled  with  his 
little  dog,  and  yawned  when  my  lady  spoke  to  him. 

This  mob  was  one  of  manj'  thousands  that  were  going  about 
tlio  country  at  that  time,  huzzahing  for  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
bishops  who  had  been  tried  just  then,  and  about  whom  little 
Harry  Esmond  at  that  time  knew  scarce  anything.  It  was 
Assizes  at  Hexton,  and  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  gentry 
at  the  "  Bell : "  and  my  lord's  people  had  tlieir  new  livenes  on, 
and  Harry  a  little  suit  of  blue  and  silver,  which  he  wore  upon 
occasions  of  state  ;  and  the  gentlefolks  came  round  and  talked 
to  my  lord :  and  a  judge  in  a  red  gown,  who  seemed  a  very 
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great  personage,  especially  complimented  him  and  my  lady, 
who  was  might}'  grand.  Ilarrj'  remembers  her  train  borne  up 
by  her  gentlewoman.  There  was  an  assembly  and  ball  at  the 
great  room  at  the  Bell,"  and  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
county  families  looked  on  as  he  did.  One  of  them  jeered  him 
for  his  black  eye,  which  was  swelled  by  the  potato,  and  another 
called  him  a  bastard,  on  which  he  and  Harrv  fell  to  fisticuffs. 
My  lord's  cousin,  Colonel  Esmond  of  Walcote,  was  there,  and 
separated  the  two  lads  —  a  great  tall  gentleman,  with  a  hand- 
some good-natured  face.  The  boy  did  not  know  how  nearly  in 
after-life  he  should  be  allied  to  Colonel  Esmond,  and  how  much 
kindness  he  should  have  to  owe  him. 

There  was  little  love  between  the  two  families.  My  lady 
used  not  to  spare  Colonel  Esmond  in  talking  of  hinj,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  hinted  alreadv  ;  but  about  which,  at  his  tender 
age,  Henry  Esmond  could  be  expected  to  know  nothing. 

Vei*y  soon  afleiwards,  my  lord  and  lady  went  to  London 
with  Mr.  Holt,  leaving,  however,  the  page  behind  them.  The 
little  man  had  the  great  house  of  Castlewood  to  himself ;  or 
between  him  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worksop,  an  old  lady 
who  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  family  in  some  distant  way,  and 
a  Protestant,  but  a  stiiunch  Tor}'  and  king's-man,  as  all  the 
Esmonds  were.  He  used  to  go  to  school  to  Dr.  Tusher  when 
he  was  at  home,  though  the  Doctor  was  much  occupied  too. 
There  was  a  great  stir  and  commotion  everywhere,  even  in  the 
little  quiet  village  of  Castlewood,  whither  a  party  of  people 
came  from  the  town,  who  would  have  broken  Castlewood  Chapel 
windows,  but  the  \illage  people  turned  out,  and  even  old  Sieve- 
right,  the  republican  blacksmith,  along  with  them  :  for  my  lady, 
though  she  was  a  I^apist,  and  had  many  odd  ways,  was  kind  to 
the  tenantr}',  and  there  was  always  a  plenty  of  beef,  and  blan- 
kets, and  medicine  for  the  poor  at  Ca8tlew(X)d  Hall. 

A  kingdom  was  changing  hands  whilst  my  lord  and  lady 
were  away.  King  James  was  flying,  the  Dutchmen  were  com- 
ing ;  awful  stories  about  them  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  used 
old  Mrs.  Worksop  to  tell  to  the  idle  little  page. 

He  liked  the  solitude  of  the  great  house  veiy  well ;  he  had 
all  the  play-books  to  read,  and  no  Father  Holt  to  whip  him, 
and  a  hundred  childish  pursuits  and  pastimes,  without  doors 
and  within,  which  made  this  time  very  pleasant. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MY  SUPERIORS  ARE  ENGAGED    IN   PLOTS    FOR   THE  RESTORATION 

OF  KING  JAMES  II. 

Not  having  been  able  to  sleep,  for  thinking  of  some  lines  for 
eels  which  he  had  placed  the  night  l>efore,  the  lad  was  lying  in 
his  little  bed,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  the  gate  would  l>e  open, 
and  he  and  his  comrade,  John  Lockwood,  the  porter's  son, 
might  go  to  the  pond  and  see  what  fortune  had  brought  them. 
At  daybreak  John  was  to  awaken  him,  but  his  own  eagerness 
for  the  8ix)rt  had  served  as  a  reveillez  long  since  —  so  long,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  day  never  would  come. 

It  might  have  been  four  o'clock  when  he  heard  the  door  of 
the  opposite  chamber,  the  Chaplain's  room,  open,  and  the  voice 
of  a  man  coughing  in  the  passage,  llany  jumped  up,  thinking 
for  certain  it  was  a  robber,  or  hoping  perhaps  for  a  ghost,  and, 
flinging  o[3en  his  own  door,  saw  before  him  the  Chaplain's  door 
open,  and  a  light  inside,  and  a  figure  standing  in  the  doorwa}', 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  smoke  which  issued  from  the  room. 

Who's  there?"  cried  out  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  good 
spirit. 

Silentivm ! "  whispered  the  other ;  "  'tis  I,  my  boy  !  "  and, 
holding  his  hand  out,  Harrj^  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
his  master  and  friend,  Father  Holt.  A  curtain  was  over  the 
window  of  the  Chaplain's  room  that  looked  to  the  court,  and 
Harr}'  saw  that  the  smoke  came  from  a  great  flame  of  papers 
which  were  burning  in  a  brazier  when  he  entered  the  Chaplain's 
room.  After  giving  a  hasty  greeting  and  blessing  to  the  lad, 
who  was  charmed  to  see  his  tutor,  the  Father  continued  the 
burning  of  his  papers,  drawing  them  from  a  cupboard  over 
the  mantel-piece  wall,  which  Flarr}-  had  never  seen  lK?fore. 

Father  Holt  laughed,  seeing  the  lad's  attention  fixed  at  once 
on  this  hole.  That  is  riglit,  Harr}',"  he  said  ;  **  faithful  little 
famuli,  see  all  and  say  nothing.    You  are  faithful,  I  know." 

**  I  know  I  would  go  to  the  stake  for  you,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  don't  want  your  head,"  said  the  Father,  patting  it  kindly  ; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  your  tongue.  Let  us  burn  these 
papers,  and  say  nothing  to  anybody.  Should  you  like  to  read 
them  ?  "  . 

Han*}'^  Esmond  blushed,  and  held  down  his  head;  he  had 
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l<x>ked  as  the  fact  was,  and  without  thinking,  at  the  paper 
before  him ;  and  though  he  had  seen  it,  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  it,  the  letters  being  quite  clear  enough,  but  quite 
without  meaning.  They  burned  the  papers,  beating  down  the 
ashes  in  a  brazier,  so  that  scarce  any  traces  of  them  remained. 

Harry  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Father  Holt  in  more 
dresses  than  one ;  it  not  being  safe,  or  worth  the  danger,  for 
Popish  ecclesiastics  to  wear  their  proper  dress;  and  he  was, 
in  consequence,  in  no  wise  astonished  that  the  priest  should 
now  appear  before  him  in  a  riding-dress,  with  large  buff  leather 
boots,  and  a  feather  to  his  hat,  plain,  but  such  as  gentlemen 
wore. 

"  Y'ou  know  the  secret  of  the  cupboard,**  said  he,  laughing, 
"  and  must  be  prepared  for  other  mysteries ; "  and  he  opened 
—  but  not  a  secret  cupboard  this  time  —  only  a  wardrobe, 
which  he  usually  kept  locked,  and  from  which  he  now  took 
out  two  or  three  dresses  and  perruques  of  different  colors,  and 
a  couple  of  swords  of  a  pretty-  make  (Father  Holt  was  an  ex- 
pert practitioner  with  the  small-sword,  and  every  da}^,  whilst 
he  was  at  home,  he  and  his  pupil  practised  this  exercise,  in 
which  the  lad  became  a  very  great  proficient) ,  a  military  coat 
and  cloak,  and  a  farmer's  smock,  and  placed  them  in  the  lar^e 
hole  over  the  mantel-piece  from  which  the  papers  had  been 
taken. 

"  If  they  miss  the  cupboard,"  he  said,  "  the}*  will  not  find 
these  ;  if  they  find  them,  they'll  tell  no  tales,  except  that  Father 
Holt  wore  more  suits  of  clothes  than  one.  All  Jesuits  do. 
You  know  what  deceivers  we  are,  Harr}  ." 

Harr}'  was  alarmed  at  the  notion  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  leave  him;  but  '*No,"  the  priest  said,  ''I  may  very  likely 
come  back  with  my  lord  in  a  few  days.  We  are  to  be  tolerated  ; 
we  are  not  to  be  persecuted.  But  they  may  take  a  fanc^'  to 
pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood  ere  our  return ;  and,  as  gentlemen 
of  my  cloth  are  susfjected,  they  might  choose  to  examine  my 
pa[)er8,  which  concern  nobod}'  —  at  least  not  them."  And  to 
this  day,  whether  the  papers  in  cipher  related  to  politics,  or  to 
tiie  affairs  of  that  mysterious  society  whereof  Father  Holt  was 
a  member,  his  pupil,  HaiTy  Esmond,  remains  in  entire  igno- 
rance. 

The  rest  of  his  goods,  his  small  wardrobe,  &c.  Holt  left 
untouched  on  his  shelves  and  in  his  cupboard,  taking  down  — 
with  a  laugh,  however  —  and  flinging  into  the  brazier,  where 
he  only  half  burned  them,  some  theological  treatises  which  he 
had  been  writing  against  the  English  divines.      And  now," 
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said  he,  **  Henry,  my  son,  you  may  testify,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, that  you  saw  me  burning  Latin  sermons  the  last  time 
I  was  here  before  I  went  away  to  London ;  and  it  will  be  day- 
break directly,  and  I  must  be  away  before  Lockwood  is  stir- 
ring." 

*'WiU  not  Lockwood  let  you  out,  sir?"  Esmond  asked. 
Holt  laughed ;  he  was  never  more  gay  or  good-humored  than 
when  in  the  midst  of  action  or  danger. 

Lockwood  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,  mind  you," 
he  said ;  nor  would  you,  you  little  wretch !  had  3*ou  slept 
better.  You  must  forget  that  I  have  been  here ;  and  now  fare- 
well. Close  the  door,  and  go  to  your  own  room,  and  don't 
c*ome  out  till  —  stay,  why  should  you  not  know  one  secret 
more?    I  know  3'ou  will  never  betray  me." 

In -the  Chaplain's  room  were  two  windows ;  the  one  looking 
into  the  court  facing  westwards  to  the  fountain ;  the  other,  a 
small  casement  strongly  baiTcd,  and  looking  on  to  the  green 
in  front  of  the  Hall.  This  window  was  too  high  to  reach  from 
the  ground  ;  but,  mounting  on  a  buffet  which  stood  beneath  it, 
Father  Holt  showed  me  how,  by  pressing  on  the  base  of  the 
window,  the  whole  fVamework  of  lead,  glass,  and  iron  standi- 
ions  descended  into  a  cavity  worked  below,  fi'om  which  it  could 
be  drawn  and  restored  to  its  usual  place  from  without;  a 
broken  pane  being  purposely  open  to  admit  the  hand  which 
was  to  work  upon  the  spring  of  the  machine. 

*'When  I  am  gone,"  Father  Holt  said,  "you  may  push 
away  the  buffet,  so  that  no  one  m&y  fanc}^  that  an  exit  has  been 
made  that  way ;  lock  the  door ;  place  the  key  —  where  shall 
we  put  the  key?  —  under  '  Cbrysostom '  on  the  book-shelf ;  and 
if  any  ask  for  it,  say  I  keep  it  there,  and  told  you  where  to 
find  it,  if  3^ou  had  need  to  go  tp  my  room.  The  descent  is  easy 
down  the  wall  into  the  ditch ;  and  so,  once  more  farewell,  until 
I  see  thee  again,  my  dear  son."  And  with  this  the  intrepid 
Father  mounted  the  buffet  with  great  agility  and  briskness, 
stepped  across  the  window,  lifting  up  the  bars  and  framework 
again  from  the  other  side,  and  only  leaving  room  for  Harry 
Esmond  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  kiss  his  hand  before  the  case- 
ment closed,  the  bars  fixing  as  firmly  as  ever,  seemingly,  in 
the  stone  arch  overhead.  When  Father  Holt  next  arrived  at 
Castlewood,  it  was  by  the  public  gate  on  horseback ;  and  he 
never  so  much  as  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  private  issue 
to  Harrj',  except  when  he  had  need  of  a  private  messenger 
from  within,  for  which  end,  no  doubt,  he  had  instructed  his 
young  pupil  in  the  means  of  quitting  the  Hall. 
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Eemond,  3'oang  as  he  was,  would  have  died  sooner  than 
betray  his  fiiend  and  master,  as  Mr.  Holt  well  knew ;  for  he 
had  tried  the  boy  more  than  once,  putting  temptations  in  his 
way,  to  see  whether  he  would  }'ield  to  them  and  confess  after- 
wards, lOr  whether  he  would  resist  them,  as  he  did  sometimes, 
or  whether  he  would  lie,  which  he  never  did.  Holt  instructing 
the  bo3'  on  this  point,  however,  that  if  to  keep  silence  is  not 
to  lie,  as  it  certainly'  is  not,  yet  silence  is,  after  all,  equivalent 
to  a  negation  —  and  therefore  a  downright  No,  in  the  interest 
of  justice  or  your  friend,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  that  may 
be  prejudicial  to  either,  is  not  criminal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
praiseworthj' ;  and  as  lawful  a  way  as  the  other  of  eluding  a 
wrongful  demand.  For  instance  (says  he),  suppose  a  good 
citizen,  who  had  seen  his  Majesty  take  refuge  there,  had  been 
asketl,  ''Is  King  Charles  up  that  oak-tree?"  his  duty  would 
have  been  not  to  say,  Yes  —  so  that  the  Cromwellians  should 
seize  the  king  and  murder  him  like  his  father — but  No;  his 
Majesty  being  private  in  the  tree,  and  therefore  not  to  be  seen 
there  by  lo^'al  eyes:  all  which  instruction,  in  religion  and 
morals,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  the  tongues  and  sciences, 
the  boy  took  eagerly  and  with  gratitude  from  his  tutor.  When, 
then.  Holt  was  gone,  and  told  Harry  not  to  see  him,  it  was  as 
if  he  had  never  been.  And  he  had  this  answer  pat  when  he 
came  to  be  questioned  a  few  days  after. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  then  at  Salisbury',  as  young  Es* 
mond  learned  from  seeing  Doctor  Tusher  in  bis  best  cassock 
(though  the  roads  were  mudd}',  and  he  never  was  known  to 
wear  his  silk,  only  his  stuff  one,  a-horseback),  with  a  great 
orange  cockade  in  his  broad-leafed  hat,  and  Nahum,  his  clerk, 
oinamented  with  a  like  decoration.  The  Doctor  was  walking 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  parsonage,  when  little  Esmond  saw 
him,  and  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  pay  his  duty  to  his 
Highness  the  Prince,  as  he  mounted  his  pad  and  rode  awa}* 
with  Nahum4)ehind.  The  village  people  had  oi*ange  cockades 
too,  and  his  friend  the  blacksmith's  laughing  daughter  pinned 
one  into  Harr\''s  old  hat,  which  he  tore  out  indignantly  when 
they  bade  him  to  cry  "  God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Protestant  religion ! "  but  the  people  only  laughed,  for  they 
liked  the  boy  in  the  village,  where  his  solitary  condition  moved 
the  general  pity,  and  where  he  found  friendl}^  welcomes  and 
faces  in  many  houses.  Father  Holt  had  many  friends  there 
too,  for  he  not  only  would  fight  the  blacksmith  at  theology, 
never  losing  his  temper,  but  laughing  the  whole  time  in  his 
pleasant  w^y ;  but  he  cured  him  of  an  ague  with  quinquina. 
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and  was  alwa3's  read}'^  with  a  kind  word  for  any  man  that  asked 
it,  so  that  they  said  in  the  village  'twas  a  pity  the  two  were 
Papists. 

The  Director  and  the  Viear  of  Castlewood  agreed  very  well ; 
indeed,  the  former  was  a  perfectly-bred  gentleman,  and  it  was 
the  latter's  business  to  agi'ee  with  everybody.  Doctor  Tusher 
and  the  lady's-maid,  his  spouse,  haxi  a  bo}*  who  was  about  the 
age  of  little  Esmond ;  and  there  was  such  a  friendship  between 
the  lads,  as  propinquity  and  tolerable  kindness  and  good-humor 
on  either  side  would  be  pretty  sure  to  occasion.  Tom  Tusher 
was  sent  off  earlj',  however,  to  a  school  in  London,  whither  his 
father  took  him  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  the  first  year  of 
tlie  reign  of  King  James ;  and  Tom  returned  but  once,  a  year 
afterwards,  to  Castlewood  for  many  years  of  his  scholastic  and 
collegiate  life.  Thus  there  was  less  danger  to  Tom  of  a  per- 
version of  his  faith  b}^  the  Director,  ovho  scarce  ever  saw  him, 
than  there  was  to  Harry,  who  constantl}'  was  in  the  Vicar's 
company ;  but  as  long  as  Hany's  religion  was  his  Majesty's, 
and  my  lord's,  and  my  lady's,  the  Doctor  said  gravel}',  it  should 
not  be  for  him  to  disturb  or  disquiet  him :  it  was  far  ftx)m  him 
to  say  that  his  Majest^^'s  Church  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church ;  upon  which  Father  Holt  used,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  laugh,  and  say  that  the  Hoi}'  Church  throughout  all 
the  world,  and  the  noble  Armj^  of  Martjrs,  were  very  much 
obliged  to  the  Doctor. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Tusher  was  away  at  Salisbury  that  there 
came  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  orange  scarfs,  and  quartered  in 
Castlewood,  and  some  of  them  came  up  to  the  Hall,  where 
they  took  possession,  robbing  nothing  however  beyond  the 
hen-house  and  the  beer-cellar :  and  only  insisting  upon  going 
through  the  house  and  looking  for  papers.  The  first  room 
they  asked  to  look  at  was  Father  Holt's  room,  of  which  HaiTy 
Esmond  brought  the  key,  and  they  opened  the  drawers  and  the 
cuplK)ards,  and  tosseil  over  the  papers  and  clothes  —  but  found 
nothing  except  his  books  and  clothes,  and  the  vestments  in  a 
box  by  themselves,  with  which  the  dragoons  made  men*}',  to 
Harry  Esmond's  horror.  And  to  the  questions  which  the 
gentleman  put  to  Harr}',  he  replied  tbat  Father  Holt  was  a 
very  kind  man  to  him,  and  a  very  learned  man,  and  Harry 
supix>sed  would  tell  him  none  of  his  secrets  if  he  had  any. 
He  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  this  time,  and  looked  as 
innocent  as  bo^'s  of  his  age. 

The  family  were  awa}'  more  than  six  months,  and  when 
they  returned  they  were  in  the  deepest  state  of  dejection,  for 
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King  James  had  been  banished,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  on 
the  throne,  and  the  direst  persecutions  of  those,  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  were  apprehended  by  my  lady,  who  said  she  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  promises  of  tol- 
eration that  Dutch  monster  made,  or  in  a  single  word  the  per- 
jured wretch  said.  My  lord  and  lady  were  in  a  manner  prisoners 
in  their  own  house :  so  her  ladyship  gave  the  little  page  to 
know,  who  was  b}*  this  time  growing  of  an  age  to  understand 
what  was  passing  about  him,  and  something  of  the  characters 
of  the  people  he  lived  with. 

"  We  are  prisoners,"  says  she ;  "in  everjlhing  but  chains, 
we  are  prisoners.  Let  them  come,  let  them  consign  me  to 
dungeons,  or  strike  off  my  head  fi*om  this  \)oor  little  throat " 
(and  she  clasped  it  in  her  long  fingers).  ''The  blood  of  the 
Esmonds  will  always  flow  ft'eely  for  their  kings.  We  are  not 
like  the  Cburchills  —  the  Judases,  who  kiss  their  master  and 
betray  him.  We  know  how  to  suffer,  how  even  to  forgive  in 
the  royal  cause "  (no  doubt  it  was  to  that  fatal  business  of 
losing  the  place  of  Groom  of  the  Posset  to  which  her  lad}'- 
ship  alluded,  as  she  did  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  da^*).  ''  Let 
the  tyrant  of  Orange  bring  his  rack  and  his  odious  Dutch 
tortures  —  the  beast  I  the  wretch !  1  spit  upon  him  and 
defy  him.  Cheerf\illy  will  I  lay  this  head  upon  the  block ; 
cheer  full}'  will  I  accompany  m}'  lord  to  the  scaffold :  we  will 
crj'  '  God  save  King  James !  *  with  our  dying  breath,  and 
smile  in  the  face  of  the  executioner."  And  she  told  her 
page,  a  hundred  times  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  the  last 
inter\iew  which  she  had  with  his  Majesty. 

I  flung  myself  before  m}'  liege's  feet,"  she  said,  "  at  Salis- 
bury'. I  devoted  my'self  —  my  husband  —  my  house,  to  his 
cause.  Perhaps  he  remembered  old  times,  when  Isabella  Es- 
mond was  young  and  fair ;  perhaps  he  recalled  the  day  when 
'twas  not  /  that  knelt  —  at  least  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  voice 
that  reminded  nw  of  d&ys  gone  b}'.  '  Egad  ! '  said  his  Majesty, 
*3-ou  should  go  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  you  want  anything.* 
'  No,  sire,*  I  replied,  '  I  would  not  kneel  to  a  Usurper ;  the  Es- 
mond that  would  have  served  your  Majesty  will  never  be  groom 
to  a  traitor's  posset.'  The  royal  exile  smiled,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  misfortune  ;  he  deigned  to  raise  me  with  words  of  conso- 
lation. The  Viscount,  my  husband,  himself,  could  not  be 
angry  at  the  august  salute  with  which  he  honored  me  !  " 

The  public  misfortune  had  the  effect  of  making  my  lord  and 
his  lady  better  friends  than  they  ever  had  been  since  their 
courtship.     My  lord  Viscount  had  shown  both  loyalty  and 
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spirit,  when  these  were  rare  qnalities  in  the  dispirited  party 
al>out  the  King;  and  the  praise  he  got  elevated  him  not  a 
Httle  in  his  wife's  good  opinion,  and  perhaps  in  his  own.  He 
wakened  up  from  the  listless  and  supine  Ufe  which  he  had  been 
leading;  was  always  riding  to  and  fro  in  consultation  with 
this  friend  or  that  of  the  King's ;  the  page  of  course  knowing 
Uttle  of  his  doings,  but  remai&ng  only  his  greater  cheerfulness 
and  altered  demeanor. 

Father  Holt  came  to  the  Hall  constantl}*,  but  officiated  no 
longer  openly  as, chaplain  ;  he  was  alwa^^s  fetching  and  carry- 
ing :  strangers,  militar}'  and  ecclesiastic  (Harr}'  knew  the  lat- 
ter, though  they  came  in  all  sorts  of  disguises),  were  contin- 
aaily  arriving  and  departing.  My  lord  made  long  absences 
and  sudden  reappearances,  using  sometimes  the  means  of 
exit  which  Father  Holt  had  emploj  ed,  though  how  often  the 
Httle  window  in  the  Chaplain's  room  let  in  or  let  out  my 
loixi  and  his  friends,  Harry  could  not  tell.  He  stoutly  kept 
his  promise  to  the  Father  of  not  prying,  and  if  at  midnight 
from  his  little  room  he  heaixl  noises  of  persons  stirring  in  the 
next  chamber,  he  turned  round  to  the  wall,  and  hid  his  curi- 
osity under  his  pillow  until  it  fell  asleep.  Of  course  he  could 
not  help  remarking  that  the  priest's  journej^s  wei'e  constant, 
and  understanding  by  a  hundred  signs  that  some  active  though 
secret  business  employed  him  :  what  this  was  may  prettj'  well 
be  guessed  b}^  what  soon  happened  to  my  lord. 

No  garrison  or  watch  was  put  into  Castle  wood  when  my 
lord  came  back,  but  a  Guard  was  in  the  village ;  and  one  or 
other  of  them  was  always  on  the  Green  keeping  a  look-out  on 
our  great  gate,  and  those  who  went  out  and  in.  Look  wood 
said  that  at  night  especiall}'  every  person  who  came  in  or  went 
out  was  watched  by  the  outl3'ing  sentries.  '  Twas  luck}*  that 
we  had  a  gate  which  their  Worships  knew  nothing  about.  My 
lord  and  Father  Holt  must  have  made  constant  journeys  at 
night :  once  or  twice  little  Harry  acted  as  their  messenger  and 
discreet  little  aide-de-camp,  lie  remembers  he  was  bidden  to 
go  into  the  village  with  his  fishing-rod,  enter  certain  houses, 
ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  tell  tibe  good  man,  There  would 
be  a  horse-market  at  Newbury  next  Thursday,"  and  so  carry 
the  same  message  on  to  the  next  house  on  his  list. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  message  meant  at  the  time,  nor 
what  was  happening :  which  may  as  well,  however,  for  clear- 
ness* sake,  be  explained  here.  The  Prince  of  Orange  being 
gone  to  Ireland,  where  the  King  was  ready  to  meet  him  with  a 
great  army,  it  was  determined  that  a  great  rising  of  his  Majes- 
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tj^s  party  should  take  place  in  this  countr}' ;  and  my  lord  was 
to  head  the  force  in  our  count}'.  Of  late  he  had  taken  a  greater 
lead  in  affairs  than  before,  having  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Holt  at 
his  elbow,  and  my  Lady  Viscountess  strongl}'  urging  him  on ; 
and  my  Lord  Sark  being  in  tlie  Tower  a  prisoner,  and  Sir  Wil- 
mot  Crawley,  of  Queen's  Crawley,  having  gone  over  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  side  —  m}'  lord  became  the  most  considerable  per- 
son in  our  part  of  the  county  for  the  affairs  of  the  King. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  regiment  of  Scots  Grays  and  Dra- 
goons, then  quaitered  at  Newburj*,  should  declare  for  the  King 
on  a  certain  day,  when  likewise  the  gentry  affected  to  his  Maj- 
est3*'8  cause  were  to  come  in  with  their  tenants  and  adherents 
to  Newbury,  march  upon  the  Dutch  troops  at  Reading  under 
Ginckel ;  and,  these  overthrown,  and  their  indomitable  little 
master  away  in  Ireland,  'twas  thought  that  our  side  might 
move  on  London  itself,  and  a  confident  victory  was  predicted 
for  the  King. 

As  these  great  matters  were  in  agitation,  m}'  lord  lost  his 
listless  manner  and  seemed  to  gain  health ;  my  lady  did  not 
scold  htm,  Mr.  Holt  came  to  and  fro,  busy  always ;  and  little 
Harry  longed  to  have  been  a  few  inches  taller,  that  he  might 
draw  a  sword  in  this  good  cause. 

One  day,  it  must  have  been  about  the  month  of  July,  1690, 
my  lord,  in  a  great  horseman's  coat,  under  which  Harry  could 
see  the  shining  of  a  steel  breastplate  he  had  on,  called  little 
Harr}'  to  him,  put  the  hair  off  the  child's  forehead,  and  kissed 
him,  and  bade  God  bless  him  in  such  an  affectionate  way  as  he 
never  had  used  before.  Father  Holt  blessed  him  too,  and  then 
they  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Viscountess,  who  came  from  her 
apartment  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  her  gen- 
tlewoman and  Mrs.  Tusher  supporting  her.  You  are  going 
to — to  ride,"  says  she.  ''Oh,  that  I  might  come  too!  —  but 
in  my  situation  I  am  forbidden  horse  exercise." 

We  kiss  my  Lady  Marchioness's  hand,"  says  Mr.  Holt. 

"  M}'  lord,  God  speed  you  ! "  she  said,  stepping  up  and  em- 
bracing my  lord  in  a  grand  manner.  Mr.  Holt,  I  ask  your 
blessing:"  and  she  knelt  down  for  that,  whilst  Mrs.  Tusher 
tossed  her  head  up. 

Mr.  Holt  gave  the  same  benediction  to  the  little  page,  who 
went  down  and  held  my  lord's  stirrups  for  him  to  mount ;  there 
were  two  servants  waiting  there  too  —  and  they  rode  out  of 
Castlewood  gate. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  Harr}'  could  see  an  officer  in 
scarlet  ride  up  touching  his  hat,  and  address  my  lord. 
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The  part}-^  stopped,  and  came  to  some  parley  or  discussion, 
which  presently  ended,  my  lord  putting  his' horse  into  a  canter 
after  taking  olf  his  hat  and  making  a  bow  to  the  officer,  who 
rode  alongside  him  step  for  step:  the  trooper  accompanying 
him  falling  back,  and  riding  with  my  lord's  two  men.  They 
cantered  over  the  Green,  and  behind  the  elms  (my  lord  waving 
his  hand,  Harry  thought),  and  so  they  disappeared.  That 
evening  we  had  a  great  panic,  the  cow-boy  coming  at  milking- 
time  riding  one  of  our  horses,  which  he  had  found  grazing  at 
tlic  outer  park- wall. 

All  night  my  Lady  Viscountess  was  in  a  very  quiet  and  sub- 
dued mood.  8he  scarce  found  fault  with  anybod}* ;  she  played 
at  cards  for  six  hours  ;  little  page  Esmond  went  to  sleep.  He 
prayed  for  my  lord  and  the  good  cause  before  closing  his  eyes. 

It  was  quite  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  when  the  porter's 
bell  rang,  and  old  Lock  wood,  waking  up,  let  in  one  of  my 
lord's  s<?rvants,  who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  morning,  and 
who  returned  with  a  melancholy  story.  The  officer  who  rode 
up  to  my  lord  had,  it  appeared,  said  to  him,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  inform  his  lordship  that  he  was  not  under  arrest,  but 
under  surveillance,  and  to  request  him  not  to  ride  abroad  that 
day. 

My  lord  replied  that  riding  was  good  for  his  health,  that  if 
the  Captain  chose  to  accompany  him  he  was  welcome ;  and 
it  was  then  that  he  made  a  bow,  and  they  cantered  away 
together. 

When  he  came  on  to  Wansey  Down,  my  lord  all  of  a  sudden 
pulled  up,  and  the  party  came  to  a  halt  at  the  cross- way. 

"Sir,"  8a3's  he  to  the  officer,  "we  are  four  to  two;  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  road,  and  leave  me  go  mine  ?  " 

"  Your  road  is  mine,  my  lord,"  sa\'8  the  officer. 

"  Then  —  "  says  m}'  lord  ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  say  more, 
for  the  officer,  drawing  a  pistol,  snapped  it  at  his  lordship ; 
as  at  the  same  moment  Father  Holt,  drawing  a  pistol,  shot 
the  officer  through  the  head.  It  was  done,  and  the  man 
dead  in  an  instant  of  time.  The  orderly,  gazing  at  the 
officer,  looked  scared  for  a  moment,  and  galloped  away  for 
his  life. 

"  Fire  !  fire  !  "  cries  out  Father  Holt,  sending  another  shot 
after  the  trooper,  but  the  two  servants  were  too  much  surprised 
to  use  their  pieces,  and  my  lord  calling  to  them  to  hold  their 
hands,  the  fellow  got  away. 

Mr.  Holt,  qui  pensait  a  tout"  6a.ys  Blaise,  "  gets  off  his 
horse,  examines  the  pockets  of  the  dead  officer  for  papers,  gives 
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his  money  to  us  two,  and  sAys,  '  The  wino  is  drawn,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis,' ' —  why  did  he  say  Marquis  to  M.  le  Vicomte  ?  —  'we  must 
drink  it.' 

The  poor  gentleman's  horse  was  a  letter  one  than  that  I 
rode,"  Blaise  continues;  Mr.  Holt  bids  me  get  on  him,  and 
so  I  gave  a  cut  to  Whitefoot,  and  she  trotted  home.  We  rode 
on  towards  Newbury  ;  we  heard  firing  towaixls  midday  :  at  two 
o'clock  a  horseman  comes  up  to  us  as  ^e  were  giving  our  cattle 
water  at  an  inn  —  and  says,  '  All  is  done  !  The  Ecossais  de- 
clared an  hour  too  soon  —  General  Ginckel  was  down  upon 
them.'    The  whole  thing  was  at  an  end. 

*'  ^  And  we've  shot  an  officer  on  duty,  and  let  his  orderly 
esca|)e,'  says  my  lord. 

*  Blaise,'  says  Mr.  Holt,  writing  two  lines  on  his  table- 
book,  one  for  my  lady  and  one  for  you.  Master  Harry :  '  you 
must  go  back  to  Castlewood,  and  deliver  these,'  and  behold 
me." 

And  he  gave  Harry  the  two  papers.  He  read  that  to  himself, 
which  only  said,  ''  Burn  the  papers  in  the  cupboard,  burn  this. 
You  know  nothing  about  anything."  Harry  read  this,  ran  up 
stairs  to  his  mistress's  apartment,  where  her  gentlewoman  slept 
near  to  the  door,  made  her  bring  a  light  and  wake  my  lady,  into 
whose  hands  he  gave  the  paper.  She  was  a  wondeiful  object 
to  look  at  in  her  night  attire,  nor  had  Harry  ever  seen  the 
like. 

As  soon  as  she  had  the  paper  in  her  hand,  Harry  stepped 
back  to  the  Chaplain's  room,  opened  the  secret  cupboard  over 
the  fireplace,  burned  all  the  papers  in  it,  and,  as  he  had  seen 
the  priest  do  l>efore,  took  down  one  of  his  reverence's  manu- 
script sermons,  and  half  burnt  that  in  the  brazier.  By  the 
time  the  papers  were  quite  destroyed  it  was  daylight.  Harry 
ran  back  to  his  mistress  again.  Her  gentlewoman  ushered  him 
again  into  her  ladyship's  chamber ;  she  told  him  (from  behind 
her  nuptial  curtains)  to  bid  the  coach  be  got  read}*,  and  that 
she  would  ride  awav  anon. 

But  the  mysteries  of  her  ladj'ship's  toilet  were  as  awfUlly 
long  on  this  day  as  on  any  other,  and,  long  after  the  coach  was 
ready,  my  lady  was  still  attiring  herself.  And  just  as  the  Vis- 
countess stepped  forth  from  her  room,  ready  for  departure, 
young  John  Lockwood  comes  running  up  from  the  village  with 
news  that  a  lawyer,  three  officers,  and  twent}'  or  fonr-and- twenty 
soldiers,  were  marching  thence  uyion  the  house.  John  had  but 
two  minutes  the  start  of  them,  and,  ere  he  had  well  told  his 
story,  the  troop  rode  into  our  jourt-yard. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ISSUE  OP  THE  PLOTS. —THE  DEATH  OP  THOMAS,  THIRD  VI8- 

couirr  OP  castlbwood;  and  the  imprisonment  op  his 

VISCOUNTESS. 

At  first  my  lady  was  for  dying  like  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots 
(to  whom  she  fancied  she  bore  a  resemblance  in  beauty),  and, 
stroking  her  scraggy  neck,  said,  '"They  will  find  Isabel  of 
Castlewood  is  equal  to  her  fate."  Her  gentlewoman,  Victoire, 
persuaded  her  that  her  prudent  course  was,  as  she  could  not 
fiy,  to  receive  the  troops  as  though  she  suspected  nothing,  and 
that  her  chamber  was  the  b^st  place  wherein  to  await  them. 
So  her  black  Japan  casket,  which  Harry  was  to  carry  to  thn 
coach,  was  taken  back  to  her  ladyship's  chamber,  whither  th  j 
maid  and  mistress  retired.  Victoire  came  out  presently,  bid- 
ding the  page  to  say  her  ladyship  was  ill,  confined  to  her  be<l 
with  the  rheumatism. 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  reached  Castlewood.  Harr\' 
Esmond  saw  them  from  the  window  of  the  tapestry  parlor ;  a 
couple  of  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gate  —  a  half-dozen  more 
walked  towards  the  stable  ;  and  some  others,  preceded  by  their 
commander,  and  a  man  in  black,  a  lawyer  probably,  were  con- 
ducted b}'  one  of  the  servants  to  the  stair  leading  up  to  the 
part  of  tlie  house  which  m^'  lord  and  lad^'  inhabited. 

So  the  Captain,  a  handsome  kind  man,  and  the  law3'er, 
came  through  the  ante-room  to  the  tapestry  parlor,  and  where 
now  was  nobody  but  3'oung  Hariy  Esmond,  the  page. 

Tell  3'our  mistress,  little  man,"  says  the  Captain,  kindly, 
that  we  must  speak  to  her."  ' 

'*  My  mistress  is  ill  a- bed,"  said  the  page. 

"  What  complaint  has  she?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

The  boy  said,  "  The  rheumatism  !  " 
Rheumatism !  that's  a  sad  complaint,"  continues  the  good- 
natured  Captain ;     and  the  coach  is  in  the  yard  to  fetch  the 
Doctor,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  the  boy. 

"  And  how  long  has  her  ladyship  been  ill?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  the  hoy. 
When  did  my  lord  go  awaj'?  " 

"  Yesterda}'  night." 
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"  Witii  Father  Holt?  " 
"  With  Mr.  Holt." 

^'  And  which  way  did  they  travel? "  asks  the  lawyer 

They  travelled  without  me,"  says  the  page. 
"  We  must  see  Lady  Castle  wood." 

"I  have  orders  that  nobod}'  goes  in  to  her  ladyship  —  she 
is  sick,"  says  the  page ;  but  at  this  moment  yict6ire  came  out. 

Hash !  "  says  she ;  and,  as  if  not  knowing  that  any  one  was 
near,  What's  this  noise  ?  "  saj^s  she*  Is  this  gentleman  the 
Doctor?" 

Stuff!  we  must  see  Lady  Castle  wood,"  says  the  lawyer, 
pushing  by. 

The  curtains  of  her  ladyship's  room  were  down,  and  the 
chamber  dark,  and  she  was  in  bed  with  a  nightcap  on  her  head, 
and  propped  up  by  her  pillows,  looking  none  the  less  ghastly 
because  of  the  red  which  was  still  on  her  cheeks,  and  which 
she  could  not  afford  to  forego. 

Is  that  the  Doctor?  "  she  said. 

''There  is  no  use  with  this  deception,  madam,"  Captain 
Westbury  said  (for  so  he  was  named).  My  duty  is  to  arrest 
the  person  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Castle  wood,  a  nonjuring  peer 
—  of  Robert  Tusher,  Vicar  of  Castlewood  —  and  Henry  Holt, 
known  under  various  other  names  and  designations,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  here  in  the  late  king's  time, 
and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  which  was  about  to 
break  out  in  this  countrj-  against  the  authority  of  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  —  and  my  orders  are  to  search 
the  house  for  such  papers  or  traces  of  the  conspiracy  as  may  be 
found  here.  Yplir  ladyship  will  please  give  me  your  ke^'s,  and 
it  will  be  as  well  for  yourself  that  3''ou  should  help  us,  in  every 
way,  in  our  search." 

*'You  see,  sir,  that  I  have  the  rheumatism,  and  cannot 
move,"  said  the  lad3%  looking  uncommonly  ghastl3'^  as  she  sat 
op  in  her  bed,  where,  however,  she  had  had  her  cheeks  painted, 
and  a  new  cap  put  on,  so  that  she  might  at  least  look  her  best 
when  the  officers  came. 

''  I  shall  take  leave  to  place  a  sentinel  in  the  chamber,  so 
that  your  ladyship,  in  case  you  should  wish  to  rise,  may  have 
an  arm  to  lean  on,"  Captain  Westbury  said.  *'  Your  woman 
will  show  me  where  I  am  to  look ; "  and  Madame  Victoire,  chat- 
tering in  her  half  French  and  half  English  jargon,  opened  while 
the  Captain  examined  one  drawer  after  another ;  but,  as  Harry 
Esmond  thought,  rather  carelessly,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  as 
if  he  was  only  conducting  the  examination  for  form's  sake. 
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Before  one  of  the  cupboards  Victoire  flung  herself  down, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  cried, 

Non,  jamais,  monsieur  Toffieier !  Jamais !  I  will  rather  die 
than  let  you  see  this  wardrobe." 

But  Captain  Weetburj'  would  open  it,  still  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  which,  when  the  box  was  opened,  turned  into  a  fair 
burst  of  laughter.  It  contained  —  not  papers  regarding  the 
conspiracj^  —  but  my  lady's  wigs,  washes,  and  rouge-pots,  and 
Victoire  said  men  were  monsters,  as  the  Captain  went  on  with 
his  perquisition.  He  tapped  the  back  to  see  whether  or  no  it 
was  hollow,  and  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  the  cupboard,  my 
lady  from  her  bed  called  out,  with  a  voice  that  did  not  sound 
like  that  of  a  verj' sick  woman,  "Is  it  your  commission  to 
insult  ladies  as  well  as  to  arrest  gentlemen.  Captain  ?  " 

These  articles  are  only  dangerous  when  worn  by  yonr 
ladj'ship,"  the  Captain  said,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  mock  grin 
of  politeness.  I  have  found  nothing  which  concerns  the  Gov- 
ernment as  yet  —  only  the  weapons  with  which  beauty  is  author- 
ized to  kill,"  says  he,  pointing  to  a  wig  with  his  sword-tip. 
"  We  !nust  now  proceed  to  search  the  rest  of  the  house." 

You  are  not  going  to  leave  that  wretch  in  the  room  with 
me,"  cried  my  lad}',  pointing  to  the  soldier. 

''What  can  1  do,  madam?    Somebody  you  must  have  to 
smooth  your  pillow  and  bring  3'our  medicine  —  permit  me  —  " 
Sir ! "  screamed  out  my  lady. 

"  Madam,  if  yon  ai*e  too  ill  to  leave  the  bed,"  the  Captain 
then  said,  rather  sternly,  ''  I  must  have  in  four  of  my  men  to 
litl  you  off  in  the  sheet.  I  must  examine  this  bed,  in  a  word ; 
papers  may  be  hidden  in  a  bed  as  elsewhere ;  we  know  that 
very  well  and    *    *    *  ." 

Here  it  was  her  lad3  ship's  turn  to  shriek,  for  the  Captain, 
with  his  flst  shaking  the  pillows  and  bolsters,  at  last  came  to^ 
'*  burn  "  as  they  say  in  the  play  of  forfeits,  and  wrenching 
awa}^  one  of  the  pillows,  said,     Look !  did  not  I  tell  you  so? 
Here  is  a  pillow  stuffed  with  paper." 

''  Some  villain  has  l)etrayed  us,"  cried  out  m}'  lady,  sitting 
up  in  the  bed,  showing  herself  full  dressed  under  her  night-rail. 

And  now  your  ladyship  can  move,  I  am  sure ;  permit  me 
to  give  3'ou  my  hand  to  rise.  You  will  have  to  travel  for  some 
distance,  as  far  as  Hexton  Castle  to-night.  Will  you  have 
3our  coach?  Your  woman  shall  attend  3'ou  if  3'ou  like  —  and 
the  japan-box  ?  " 

"  Sir!  you  don't  strike  a  man  when  he  is  down,"  said  my 
lad}',  with  some  dignity :  "  can  3'ou  not  spare  a  woman? " 
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Your  ladyship  must  please  to  rise,  and  let  me  search  the 
bed/'  said  the  Captain;  there  is  no  more  time  to  lose  in 
bandying  talk." 

And,  without  more  ado,  the  gaunt  old  woman  got  up.  Harry 
Esmond  recollected  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  figure,  with  the 
brocade  dress  and  the  white  night-rail,  and  the  gold-clocked 
red  stockings,  and  white  red-heeled  shoes,  sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  and  stepping  down  fix>m  it.  Tiie  trunks  were  ready 
packed  for  departure  in  her  ante-room,  and  the  horses  ready 
harnessed  in  the  stable  :  about  all  which  the  Captain  seemed  to 
know,  by  information  got  from  some  quarter  or  other;  and 
whence  Esmond  could  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  in  after- 
times,  when  Dr.  Tosher  complained  that  King  William's  gov- 
ernment bud  basely  treated  him  for  services  done  in  that  cause. 

And  here  he  may  relate,  though  he  was  then  too  young  to 
know  all  that  was  happening,  what  the  papers  contained,  of 
which  Captain  Westburv  had  made  a  seizure,  and  which  papers 
had  been  transfeiTcd  from  the  japan-box  to  the  bed  when  the 
officers  arrived. 

There  was  a  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  county  in  Father  Holf  s 
handwriting  —  Mr.  Freeman's  (King  James's)  friends  —  a  similar 
pap-^r  being  found  among  those  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick  and  Mr. 
Coplestone,  who  suffered  death  for  this  conspiracy. 

There  was  a  patent  conferring  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Es- 
mond on  my  Lord  Castle  wood  and  the  heirs- male  of  his  body ; 
his  appointment  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  Major- 
General.* 

There  were  various  letters  from  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
some  ardent  and  some  doubtful,  in  the  King's  service;  and 
(very  luckily  for  him)  two  letters  concerning  Colonel  Francis 
Esmond :  one  from  Father  Holt,  which  said,  I  have  been  to 
see  this  Colonel  at  his  house  at  Walcote,  near  to  Wells,  where 
he  resides  since  the  King's  departure,  and  pressed  him  very 
eagerl}'  in  Mr.  Freeman's  cause,  showing  him  the  great  advan- 
tage he  would  have  by  trading  with  that  merchant,  offering  him 
large  premiums  there  as  agreed  between  us.  But  he  s&ys  no : 
he  considers  Mr.  Freeman  the  head  of  the  firm,  will  never  trade 

*  To  have  this  rank  of  Marquis  restored  in  the  family  had  always  been 
my  Lady  Viscountess's  ambition  ;  and  her  old  maiden  aunt,  Barbara  Top- 
ham,  the  goldsmith's  daughter,  dying  about  this  time,  and  leaving  all  her 
property  to  I^dy  Castle  wood.  I  have  heard  that  her  ladyship  sent  almost 
tlie  wliole  of  the  money  to  King  James,  a  proceeding  which  so  irritated  my 
Lorl  Castlewood  that  he  actually  went  to  the  parish  church,  and  was  only 
appt^at^ed  by  the  Marquis's  title  which  his  exiled  Majesty  sent  to  him  in 
Tciuru  for  the  15,000/.  his  faithful  subject  lent  him. 
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against  him  or  embark  with  any  other  trading  company,  but 
considers  his  duty  was  done  when  Mr.  Freeman  left;  England. 
This  Colonel  seems  to  care  more  for  his  wife  and  his  beagles 
than  for  affairs.  He  asked  me  much  about  young  H.  £.,  ^  that 
bastard,*  as  he  called  him ;  doubting  my  lord's  intentions  re- 
specting him.  I  reassured  him  on  this  head,  stating  what  I 
knew  of  the  lad,  and  our  intentions  respecting  him,  but  with 
regard  to  Freeman  he  was  inflexible." 

And  another  letter  was  from  Colonel  Esmond  to  his  kinsman, 
to  say  that  one  Captain  Holton  had  been  with  him  offering  him 
large  bribes  to  join,  t/ou  know  who^  and  saying  that  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Castlewood  was  deeply  engaged  in  that  quarter. 
But  for  his  part  he  had  broke  bis  sword  when  the  K.  left  the 
country,  and  would  never  again  fight  in  that  quarrel.  The  F. 
of  O.  was  a  man,  at  least,  of  a  noble  courage,  and  his  duty, 
and,  as  he  thought,  every  Englishman's,  was  to  keep  the  coun« 
try  quiet,  and  the  French  out  of  it:  and,  in  fine,  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme. 

Of  the  existence  of  these  two  letters  and  the  contents  of  the 
pillow,  Colonel  Frank  Esmond,  who  became  Viscount  Castle- 
wood, told  Henrj'  Esmond  afterwards,  when  the  letters  were 
shown  to  his  loi-dship,  who  congratulated  himself,  as  he  had 
good  reason,  that  lie  had  not  joined  in  the  scheme  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  many  concerned  in  it.  But,  naturally,  the  lad  knew 
Httle  about  these  circumstances  when  they  happened  under  his 
eyes :  only  being  aware  that  his  patron  and  his  mistress  were 
in  some  trouble,  which  had  caused  the  flight  of  the  one  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  other  by  the  oflScers  of  King  William. 

The  seizure  of  the  papers  effected,  the  gentlemen  did  not 
pursue  their  further  search  through  Castlewood  House  very 
rigorously.  Thoy  examined  Mr.  Holt's  room,  being  led  thither 
by  his  pupil,  who  showed,  as  the  Father  had  bidden  him,  the 
place  where  the  key  of  his  chamber  lay,  opened  the  door  for 
the  gentlemen,  and  conducted  them  into  the  room. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  balf-bumed  papers  in  the 
brazier,  they  examined  them  eagerly  enough,  and  their  young 
guide  was  a  little  amused  at  their  perplexity. 

"  What  are  these?  "  sa^'s  one. 

"They're  written  in  a  foreign  language,"  says  the  lawyer. 
''What  are  you  laughing  at,  little  whelp?"  adds  he,  turning 
round  as  he  saw  the  boy  smile. 

"Mr.  Holt  said  they  were  sermons,"  Harry  said,  "and 
bade  me  to  bum  them ; "  which  indeed  was  true  of  those 
papers. 
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"  Sennoos  indeed  —  ife  treason,  I  wonld  lay  a  wager," 
cries  the  law3'er. 

"  Egad !  it's  Greek  to  me,"  says  Captain  Westbury.  *'  Can 
you  read  it,  little  boy  ?  " 

Yes,  sir,  a  little,"  Hany  said. 

Then  read,  and  read  in  English,  sir,  on  yonr  peril,"  said 
Ibe  lawyer.    And  Harry  began  to  translate :  — 

Hath  not  one  of  vour  own  writers  said,  '  The  children  of 
Adam  are  now  laboring  as  much  as  he  himself  ever  did,  about 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  shaking  the  boughs 
tliercof,  and  seeking  the  fruit,  being  for  the  most  part  unmind- 
ful of  the  tree  of  life.'  Oh  blind  generation !  'tis  this  tree  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  serpent  has  led  you  " —  and  here  the 
boy  was  obliged  to  stop,  the  rest  of  the  page  being  charred  by 
the  fire :  and  asked  of  the  law}'er —    Shall  I  go  on,  sir  ?  " 

The  lawyer  said  —  This  boy  is  deeper  than  he  seems :  who 
knows  that  he  is  not  laughing  at  us  ?  " 

^•^  Lef  8  have  in  Dick  the  Scholar,"  cried  Captain  Westbury, 
laoghing:  and  he  called  to  a  trooper  out  of  the  window  — 
Ho,  Dick,  come  in  here  and  construe." 
A  thick- set  soldier,  with  a  square  good-humored  face,  came 
in  at  the  summons,  saluting  his  officer. 

Tell  us  what  is  this,  Dick."  says  the  lawyer. 
"  My  name  is  Steele,  sir,"  says  the  soldier.    "  I  may  be 
Dick  for  my  friends,  but  I  don't  name  gentlemen  of  your  cloth 
amongst  them." 

Well  then,  Steele." 

Mr.  Steele,  sir,  if  you  please.  When  you  address  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  Majesty's  Horse  Guards,  be  pleased  not  to  be  so 
familiar." 

I  didn't  know,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer. 
^^How  dionld  you?   I  take  it  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
meet  with  gentlemen,"  says  the  trooper. 

Hold  thy  prate,  and  read  that  bit  of  paper,"  says  West- 
ban'. 

'TIS  Latin,"  says  Dick,  glancing  at  it,  and  again  saluting 
bis  c^dcer,  and  from  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Cudworth's,"  and  he 
translated  the  words  pretty  much  as  Henry  Esmond  bad  ren- 
dered them. 

What  a  young  scholar  you  are,"  says  the  Captain  to  the 

boy. 

Depend  on't,  he  knows  more  than  he  tells,"  says  the 
lawyer.  I  think  we  will  pc^^  him  off  in  the  coach  with  old 
JezebeL" 
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*'For  construing  a  bit  of  Latin?"  said  the  Captain,  very 
good-naturedl3'. 

"  1  would  as  lief  go  tliere  as  anj-where,"  Harry  Esmond 
said,  simplj',    for  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  me." 

There  must  have  been  something  touching  in  the  child's 
voice,  or  in  this  description  of  his  sohtude  —  for  the  Captain 
looked  at  him  very  good-naturedly,  and  the  trooper,  called 
Steele,  put  his  hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head,  and  said  some 
words  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

What  does  he  say?"  says  the  lawyer. 

"  Faith,  ask  Dick  himself,"  cried  Captain  Westbury. 
I  said  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune  myself,  and  had 
learned  to  succor  the  miserable,  and  that's  not  t/our  trade,  Mi*. 
Sheepskin,"  said  the  trooper. 

You  had  better  leave  Dick  the  Scholar  alone,  Mr.  Corbet,** 
the  Captain  said.  And  Hany  Esmond,  always  touched  by  a 
kind  face  and  kind  word,  felt  very  grateful  to  this  good-natured 
champion. 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  harnessed  to  the  coach ;  and 
the  Countess  and  Victoire  came  down  and  were  put  into  the 
vehicle.  This  woman,  who  quarrelled  with  Harry  Esmond  all 
day,  was  melted  at  parting  with  him,  and  called  him  "dear 
angel,"  and  "  poor  infant,"  and  a  hundred  other  names. 

The  Viscountess,  giving  him  her  lean  hand  to  kiss,  bade 
him  always  be  faithful  to  the  house  of  Esmond.  If  evil 
should  happen  to  my  lord,"  says  she,  his  successor^  1  trust, 
will  be  found,  and  give  you  protection.  Situated  as  I  am,  they 
will  not  dare  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me  now"  And  she 
kissed  a  medal  she  wore  with  great  fervor,  and  Henry  Esmond 
knew  not  in  the  least  what  her  meaning  was ;  but  hath  since 
learned  that,  old  as  she  was,  she  was  for  ever  expecting,  by 
the  good  offices  of  saints  and  relics,  to  have  an  heir  to  the  title 
of  Esmond. 

Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  secrets  of  ix)Iitics  in  which  his  patrons  were  implicated ;  for 
they  put  but  few  questions  to  the  boy  (who  was  little  of  stat- 
ure, and  looked  much  younger  than  his  age),  and  such  ques- 
tions as  the}'  put  he  answered  cautiously  enough,  and  professing 
even  more  ignorance  than  he  had,  for  which  his  examiners 
willingly'  enough  gave  him  credit.  He  did  not  say  a  word  aboat 
the  window  or  the  cupboard  over  the  fireplace ;  and  these  se- 
crets quite  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  searchers. 

So  then  my  lady  was  consigned  to  her  coach,  and  sent  off 
to  Hexton,  with  her  woman  and  the  man  of  law  to  bear  her 
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company,  a  couple  of  troopers  i-iding  on  either  side  of  the 
coach.  And  Hari'y  was  left  behind  at  the  Hall,  belonging  as 
it  were  to  nobody,  and  quite  alone  in  the  world.  The  captain 
and  a  guard  of  men  remained  in  possession  there ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  very  good-natured  and  kind,  ate  my  lord's 
mutton  and  drank  his  wine,  and  made  themselves  comtbrtable, 
as  they  well  might  do  in  such  pleasant  quarters. 

The  c*i^tains  had  their  dinner  served  in  m}-  lord's  tapestry 
parlor,  and  poor  little  Harry  thought  his  dufy  was  to  wait  upon 
Captain  Westbury's  chair,  as  his  custom  had  been  to  serve  his 
loixl  when  he  sat  there. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Countess,  Dick  the  Scholar  took 
Harry  Esmond  under  his  special  protection,  and  would  examine 
hfm  in  his  humanities  and  talk  to  him  both  of  French  and  Latin, 
in  which  tongues  the  lad  found,  and  his  new  friend  was  willing 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  even  more  proficient  than 
Scholar  Dick.  Hearing  that  he  had  learned  them  from  a  Jesuit, 
in  tlie  praise  of  whom  and  whose  goodness  Han*y  was  never 
tired  of  speaking,  Dick,  rather  to  the  boy's  surprise,  who  began 
to  have  an  early  shrewdness,  like  many  children  bred  up  alone, 
showed  a  great  deal  of  theological  science,  and  knowledge  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  churches ;  so  that  he  and 
Hdrry  would  have  hours  of  controversy  together,  in  which  the 
bo}'  was  certainly  worsted  by  the  arguments  of  this  singular 
trooper.  *^  I  am  no  common  soldier,"  Dick  would  say,  and  in- 
deed it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  learning,  breeding,  and  many 
accomplishments,  that  he  was  not.  I  am  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  empire ;  I  have  had  ni}*  education  at  a 
famous  school,  and  a  famous  university  ;  1  learned  m}'  first  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  near  to  Smithfield,  in  London,  where  the  mar- 
tyra  were  roasted." 

Y^ou  hanged  as  man}*  of  ours,"  interposed  Harry  ;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  pereecution,  Father  Holt  told  me  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  eighteen  years  of  age,  student  at  the 
college  there,  was  hanged  for  he  res}'  only  last  3'ear,  though  he 
recanted,  and  solemnly  asked  pardon  for  his  en'ors." 

Fatt^ !  there  has  been  too  much  persecution  on  both  sides : 
bat  'twas  you  taught  us." 

Nay,  'twas  the  Pagans  began  it,"  cried  the  lad,  and  began 
to  instance  a  number  of  saints  of  the  Church,  from  the  proto- 
martyr  downwards —  this  one's  fire  went  out  under  him  :  that 
one's  oil  cooled  in  the  caldron :  at  a  third  holy  head  the  exe- 
cutioner chopped  three  times  and  it  would  not  come  off.  Show 
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U8  martyrs  in  your  church  for  whom  such  miracles  have  been 
done." 

Nay,"  says  the  trooper  gravely,  the  miracles  of  the  first 
three  centuries  belong  to  my  Church  as  well  as  3*ours,  Master 
Papist,"  and  then  added,  with  something  of  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  and  a  queer  look  at  Harry  —  And  yet,  my  littie 
catechiser,  I  have  sometimes  thought  about  those  miracles,  that 
there  was  not  much  good  in  them,  since  the  victim's  head  always 
finished  by  coming  off  at  the  third  or  fourth  chop,  and  the  cal- 
dron, if  it  did  not  boil  one  day,  boiled  the  next.  Howbeit,  in 
our  times,  the  Church  has  lost  that  questionable  advantage  of 
respites.  There  never  was  a  shower  to  put  out  Ridley's  fire, 
nor  an  angel  to  turn  the  edge  of  Campion's  axe.  The  rack  tore 
the  limbs  of  Southwell  the  Jesuit  and  S3*mpson  the  Protestant 
alike.  For  faith,  everywhere  multitudes  die  willingly  enough. 
I  have  read  in  Monsieur  Rycaut's  '  History  of  the  Turks,'  of 
thousands  of  Mahomet's  followers  rushing  upon  death  in  battle 
as  upon  certain  Paradise ;  and  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions 
people  fling  themselves  by  hundreds  under  the  cars  of  the  idols 
annually,  and  the  widows  burn  themselves  on  their  husbands' 
bodies,  as  'tis  well  known.  'Tis  not  the  dying  for  a  faith  that's 
so  hard,  Master  Harry  —  every  man  of  every  nation  has  done 
that  —  'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that  is  difficult,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  "  And  ah  !  "  he  added,  "  my  poor 
lad,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  convince  thee  by  my  life  — 
though  to  die  for  my  religion  would  give  me  the  greatest  of  joys 
—  but  1  had  a  dear  friend  in  Magdalen  College  in  Oxfoi-d ;  I 
wish  Joe  Addison  were  here  to  convince  thee,  as  he  quickly 
could  —  for  1  think  he's  a  match  for  the  whole  College  of 
Jesuits  :  and  what's  more,  in  his  life  too.  In  that  very  sermon 
of  Dr.  Cudwortb's  which  3'our  priest  was  quoting  from,  and 
which  suffered  martvdom  in  the  brazier,"  —  Dick  added  with  a 
smile,  I  had  a  thought  of  wearing  the  black  coat  (but  was 
ashamed  of  my  life,  you  see,  and  took  to  this  soriy  red  one)  ; 
I  have  often  thought  of  Joe  Addison  —  Dr.  Cudworth  says, 
'  A  good  conscience  is  the  best  looking-glass  of  heaven  *  —  and 
there's  serenitj*  in  m}'  friend's  face  which  alwa3*s  reflects  it  —  I 
wish  you  could  see  him,  Harry." 

"  Did  he  do  3'ou  a  great  deal  of  good?"  asked  the  lad, 
simpl}'. 

He  might  have  done,"  said  the  other  —  "at  least  he  taught 
me  to  see  and  approve  better  things.  *Ti8  my  own  fault,  dete^ 
riora  segui,** 

You  seem  very  good,"  the  boy  said. 
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"  Fm  not  wliat  I  seem,  alas ! "  answered  the  trooper  —  and 
indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick  told  the  truth  —  for  that 
▼ery  ni^t,  at  supper  in  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
troop  took  their  repasts,  and  passed  most  part  of  their  days 
dicing  and  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  singing  and  cursing,  over 
the  Castle  wood  ale  —  Harrj'  Esmond  found  Dick  the  Scholar  in 
a  woftil  state  of  drunkenness.  He  hiccupixjd  out  a  sermon ; 
and  his  laughing  companions  bade  him  sing  a  hymn,  on  which 
Dick,  swearing  he  would  run  the  sc»oundrel  through  the  body 
who  insulted  his  religion,  made  for  his  swoixl,  which  was  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  fell  down  flat  on  the  floor  under  it,  saying 
to  Harr}',  who  ran  forward  to  help  him,  "  Ah,  little  Papist,  I 
wish  Joseph  Addison  was  here  I " 

Though  the  troopers  of  the  King's  Life-Guards  were  all 
gentlemen,  yet  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  ignorant  and 
vulgar  boors  to  Harry  Esmond,  with  the  exception  of  this  good- 
natured  Corporal  Steele  the  Scholar,  and  Captain  Westbury  and 
Lieutenant  Trant,  who  were  always  kind  to  the  lad.  They  re- 
mained for  some  weeks  or  months  encamped  in  Castlewood,  and 
Harry  leametl  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  how  the  lady  at 
Hexton  Castle  was  treated,  and  the  particulars  of  her  confine- 
ment thei-e.  'Tis  known  that  King  William  was  disposed  to 
deal  very  leniently  with  the  gentry  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  King's  cause ;  and  no  prince  usurping  a  crown,  as  his  ene- 
mies said  he  did,  (righteously  taking  it,  as  I  think  now,)  ever 
caused  less  blood  to  be  shed.  As  for  women-conspirators,  he 
kept  spies  on  the  least  dangerous,  and  locked  up  the  others. 
Lady  Castlewood  had  the  best  rooms  in  Hexton  Castle,  and  the 
gaoler's  garden  to  walk  in  ;  and  though  she  repeatedly  desired 
to  be  led  out  to  execution,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  there 
never  was  any  thought  of  taking  her  painted  old  head  off,  or 
any  desire  to  do  aught  but  keep  her  person  in  security. 

And  it  appeared  she  found  that  some  were  friends  in  her 
misfortune,  whom  she  hadf  in  her  prosi)erit3%  considered  as  her 
worst  enemies.  Colonel  Francis  Esmond,  my  lord's  cousin 
and  her  lad3'ship's,  who  had  married  the  Dean  of  Winchester's 
(laughter,  and,  since  King  James's  departure  out  of  England, 
had  lived  not  very  far  away  from  Hexton  town,  hearing  of  his 
kinswoman's  strait,  and  being  friends  with  Colonel  Brice.  com- 
manding for  King  William  in  Hexton,  and  with  the  Church 
dignitaries  there,  came  to  visit  her  lady'ship  in  prison,  ofiering 
to  his  uncle's  daughter  any  friendlj'  services  which  lay  in  his 
power.  And  he  brought  his  lady  and  little  daughter  to  see  the 
prisoner,  to  the  latter  of  whom,  a  child  of  great  beauty  and 
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ipan}'  winning  ways,  the  old  Viscountess  took  not  a  little  liking, 
although  between  her  ladyship  and  the  child's  mother  there  was 
little  more  love  than  formerly.  There  are  some  injuries  which 
women  never  foi^ive  one  another ;  and  Madam  Fmncis  Esmond, 
in  marrying  her  cousin,  had  done  one  of  those  irretrievable 
wrongs  to  Lady  Castlewood.  But  as  she  was  now  humiliated, 
and  in  misfortune,  Madam  Francis  could  allow  a  truce  to  her 
enmity,  and  could  be  kind  for  a  while,  at  least,  to  her  bus- 
band's  discarded  mistress.  So  the  little  Beatrix,  her  daughter, 
was  permitted  often  to  go  and  visit  the  imprisoned  Viscountess, 
who,  in  so  far  as  the  child  and  its  father  were  concerned,  got 
to  abate  in  her  anger  towards  that  branch  of  the  Castlewogd 
family.  And  the  letters  of  Colonel  Esmond  coming  to  light, 
as  has  been  said,  and  his  conduct  being  known  to.  the  King's 
c*ouncil,  the  Colonel  was  put  in  a  better  position  with  the  ex- 
isting government  than  he  had  ever  before  been ;  any  suspi- 
cions regarding  his  loyalty  were  entirely  done  away ;  and  so  he 
was  enaliled  to  be  of  more  service  to  his  kinswoman  than  he 
could  otherwise  have  been. 

And  now  there  befell  an  event  by  which  this  lady  recovered 
her  liberty,  and  the  house  of  Castlewood  got  a  new  owner,  and 
fatherless  little  Harry  Esmond  a  new  and  most  kind  protector 
and  friend.  Whatever  that  secret  was  which  Harr}'  was  to 
hear  from  m3'  lord,  the  l)oy  never  heard  it ;  for  that  night  when 
Father  Holt  arrived,  and  carried  my  lonl  away  with  him,  was 
the  last  on  which  Harry  ever  saw  his  patron.  What  happened 
to  my  lord  m&y  be  briefly  told  here.  Having  found  the  borses 
at  the  place  where  they  were  lying,  my  lord  and  Father  Holt 
rode  together  to  Chatteris,  where  they  had  temporary  refuge 
with  one  of  the  Father's  penitents  in  that  city ;  but  the  pursuit 
being  hot  for  them,  and  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
one  or  the  other  considerable,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  tbey 
should  separate ;  and  the  priest  betook  himself  to  other  places 
of  retreat  known  to  him,  whilst  my  Iprd  passed  over  from  Bris- 
tol into  Ireland,  in  which  kingdom  King  James  bad  a  court 
and  an  army.  My  lord  was  but  a  small  addition  to  this ;  bring- 
ing, indeed,  onl}'  his  sword  and  the  few  pieces  in  his  pocket ; 
but  the  King  received  him  with  some  kindness  and  distinction 
in  spite  of  his  poor  plight,  confirmed  him  in  his  new  title  of 
Marquis,  gave  him  a  regiment,  and  promised  him  fVirther  pro- 
motion. But  titles  or  promotion  were  not  to  l>enefit  him  now. 
My  lord  was  wonnded  at  the  ftital  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fljing 
from  which  field  (long  after  his  master  had  set  him  an  exam- 
ple) he  lay  for  a  while  concealed  in  the  marshy  country  near  to 
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the  town  of  Trim,  and  more  from  catarrh  and  fever  caught  in 
the  bogs  tbAn  from  the  steel  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  sank 
and  died.  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  Thomas  of  Castle  wood  ! 
He  who  writes  this  must  speak  in  ehantv,  though  this  lord  did 
bim  and  his  two  grievous  wrongs :  for  one  of  these  he  would 
have  made  amends,  perhaps,  had  life  l)een  spared  him ;  but  the 
other  la^*  beyond  his  power  to  repair,  though  'tis  to  be  hoped 
that  a  greater  Power  than  a  priest  has  absolved  him  of  it.  He 
got  the  comfort  of  this  absolution,  too,  such  as  it  was  :  a  priest 
of  Trim  writing  a  letter  to  my  lad}-  to  inform  her  of  this 
calamity. 

.  But  in  those  da}'^  letters  were  slow  of  travelling,  and  our 
priest's  took  two  months  or  moix*  on  its  journey  from  Ireland  to 
England :  where,  wlien  it  did  arrive,  it  did  not  find  my  lady  at 
her  own  house;  she  was  at  the  King's  house  of  Hexton  Castle 
when  the  letter  came  to  Castle  wood,  but  it  was  oi)ened  for  all 
that  by  the  officer  in  ctoramand  tliere. 

Harry  Esmond  well  rememl)ercd  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
which  Lockwood  brought  in  as  Captain  Westbury  and  Lieuten- 
aot  Trant  were  on  the  green  playing  at  Ik)w1s,  young  Esmond 
looking  on  at  the  si)ort,  or  reading  his  book  in  the  arbor. 

Here's  news  for  Frank  Esmond,"  says  Captain  Westburj* ; 
'*Harr3',  did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Esmond?"  And  Captain 
Westbury  looked  very  hard  at  the  boy  as  he  8|x>ke. 

Harry  said  he  had  seen  him  but  once  when  he  was  at  Hex- 
ton,  at  the  ball  there. 

"  And  did  he  say  anything?" 
He  said  what  I  don't  care  to  repeat,"  Harry  answered. 
For  he  was  now  twelve  years  of  *  age :  he  knew  what  his  birth 
was,  and  the  disgfrace  of  it ;  and  he  felt  no  love  towards  the 
man  who  had  must  likely  stained  his  mother's  honor  and  his 
own. 

Did  you  love  my  hovd  Castlewood?  " 

I  wait  nntil  I  know  my  mother,  sir,  to  say,"  the  boy  an- 
swered, his  eyes  filling  witli  tears. 

Something  has  happened  to  Lord  Castlewood,"  Captain 
Westbury  said  in  a  very  gi^ave  tone  —  something  which  must 
happen  to  us  all.  He  is  dead  of  a  wound  received  at  the  Boyne, 
lighting  for  King  James." 

'*  1  am  glad  my  lord  fought  for  the  right  cause,"  the  boy 
Baid. 

**  It  was  better  to  meet  death  on  the  field  like  a  man,  than 
face  it  on  Tower-hill,  as  some  of  them  may,"  continued  Mr. 
Westburj*.      I  hope  he  has  made  some  testament,  or  provided 
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for  thee  somehow.  This  letter  says  he  recommends  unicum 
jilium  suum  dilectmimum  to  his  lady.  I  hope  he  has  left  you 
more  than  that." 

Harry  did  not  know,  he  said.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven  an(l  Fate ;  but  more  lonely  now,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
than  he  had  been  all  tlie  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  that  night,  as  he  lay 
in  his  little  room  which  he  still  occupied,  the  boy  thought  with 
many  a  pang  of  shame  and  grief  of  his  strange  and  solitary 
condition :  —  how  he  had  a  father  and  no  father ;  a  nameless 
mother  that  had  been  brought  to  ruiu,  perhaps,  by  that  very 
father  whom  Harry  could  only  acknowledge  in  secret  and  with 
a  blush,  and  whom  he  could  neither  love  nor  revere.  And  he 
sickened  to  think  how  Father  Holt,  a  stranger,  and  two  or 
three  soldiers,  his  acquaintances  of  the  last  six  weeks,  were  the 
only  friends  he  had  in  the  great  wide  world,  where  he  was  now 
quite  alone.  The  soul  of  the  boy  was  full  of  love,  and  he 
longed  as  he  lay  in  the  darkness  there  for  some  one  uix)n  whom 
he  could  bestow  it.  He  remembers,  and  must  to  his  dying  day, 
the  thoughts  and  tears  of  that  long  night,  the  hours  tolling 
through  it.  Who  was  he,  and  what?  Why  here  rather  than  else- 
where? I  have  a  mind,  he  thought,  to  go  to  that  priest  at  Trim, 
and  find  out  what  my  father  said  to  him  on  his  death-bed  con- 
fession. Is  there  any  child  in  the  whole  world  so  unprotected 
as  I  am  ?  Shall  I  get  up  and  quit  this  place,  and  run  to  Ireland  ? 
With  these  thoughts  and  tears  the  lad  passed  that  night  away 
until  he  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  who  had  heard 
what  had  befallen  him,  were  more  than  usually  kind  to  the 
child,  esi>eeiallv  his  friend  Scholar  Dick,  who  told  him  about 
his  own  fatlier's  death,  which  had  happened  when  Dick  was  a 
child  at  Dublin,  not  quite  five  years  of  age.  "That  was  tlie 
first  sensation  of  grief,"  Dick  said,  1  ever  knew.  1  remember 
I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my  moUier  sat 
weeping  beside  it.  I  had  m}*  battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell 
a-beating  the  coflfin,  and  calling  Papa;  on  which  my  mother 
caught  me  in  her  arms,  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  Papa 
could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they 
were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never 
come  to  us  again.  And  this,"  said  Dick  kindly,  "has  made 
me  pit}'  all  children  ever  since ;  and  caused  me  to  love  thee,  my 
lX)or  fatherless,  motherless  lad.  And,  if  ever  thou  wan  test  a 
friend,  thou  shalt  have  one  in  Richard  Steele." 

Harry  Esmond  thanked  him,  and  was  grateful.  But  what 
could  Corporal  Steele  do  for  him?  take  him  to  ride  a  spare 
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horse,  and  be  servant  to  the  troop  ?  Though  there  might  be 
a  bar  in  Harry  B^mond's  shield,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The  coun- 
sel of  the  two  friends  was,  that  little  Harry  shouhl  sta}'  where 
he  was,  and  abide  his  fortune  :  so  Esmond  stayed  on  at  Castle- 
wood,  awaiting  with  no  small  anxiety*  the  fate,  whatever  it  was, 
which  was  over  him. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

I  AM  LEFT  AT  CASTLEWOOD   AN  ORPHAN,  AND  FIND  MOST  KIND 

PROTECTORS  THERE. 

During  the  stay  of  the  soldiers  in  Castlewood,  honest  Dick 
the  Scholar  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  lonel}'  little 
orphan  lad  Harry  Esmond :  and  they  read  together,  and  they 
played  bowls  together,  and  when  the  other  trooi>crs  or  their 
officers,  who  were  free-spoken  over  their  cups,  (as  was  the  wa}' 
of  that  day,  when  neither  men  nor  women  were  over-nice,) 
talked  unbecomingly  of  their  amours  and  gallantries  before  the 
child,  Dick,  who  very  likely  was  setting  the  whole  compan}' 
laughing,  would  stop  their  jokes  with  a  maxima  debetur  puerts 
reverenlia^  and  on<^e  offered  to  lug  out  against  another  trooi)er 
called  Hulking  Tom,  who  wanted  to  ask  Harry  Esmond  a 
ribald  question. 

Also,  Dick  seeing  that  the  child  had,  as  he  said,  a  sensi- 
bilit}^  above  his  3'ears,  and  a  great  and  praiseworthy  discretion, 
confided  to  Harry  his  love  for  a  vintner's  daughter,  near  to  the 
Tollyard,  Westminster,  whom  Dick  addressed  as  Saccharissa  in 
many  verses  of  his  composition,  and  witliout  whom  he  said  it 
would  l>e  impossible  that  he  could  continue  to  live.  He  vowed 
this  a  thousand  times  in  a  day,  thougli  llany  smiled  to  see  the 
love-lorn  swain  had  his  health  and  apixjtite  as  well  as  the  most 
heart-whole  trooper  in  the  regiment :  and  he  swore  Harr}*  to 
•secrec}'  too,  which  vow  the  lad  religiously'  kept,  uivtil  he  found 
that  officers  and  privates  were  all  taken  into  Dick*s  confidence, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  verses.  And  it  must  be  owned  like- 
wise that,  while  Dick  was  sighing  after  Saccharissa  in  London, 
he  had  consolations  in  the  country  ;  for  there  came  a  wench 
out  of  Castlewood  village  who  had  washed  his  linen,  and  who 
cried  sadly  when  she  heai-d  he  was  gone :  and  without  paying 
her  bill  too,  which  Harry  Esmond  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
charge hy  giving  the  girl  a  silver  pocket-piece,  which  Scholar 
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Dick  had  presented  to  him,  when,  with  many  embraces  and 
prayers  for  his  prosperity,  Dick  parted  from  him,  the  garrison 
of  Castle  wood  l)eing  oixlered  away.  Dick  the  Scholar  said  he 
would  never  forget  his  young  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he :  and 
HaiTy  was  sorry  when  the  kind  soldiers  vacated  Castlewood, 
looking  forward  with  no  small  anxietj*  (for  care  and  solitude  had 
made  him  thoughtful  beyond  his  years)  to  his  fate  when  the  new 
lonl  and  lady  of  the  house  came  to  live  there.  He  had  lived  to 
be  past  twelve  years  old  now  ;  and  had  never  had  a  friend,  save 
this  wild  trooper,  perhaps,  and  Father  Holt;  and  had  a  fond 
and  affectionate  heart,  tender  to  weakness,  that  would  fain 
attach  itself  to  somebody,  and  did  not  seem  at  rest  until  it  had 
found  a  friend  who  would  take  chaise  of  it. 

The  instinct  which  led  Heniy  Esmond  to  admire  and  love 
the  gracious  person,  the  fair  ai)parition  of  whose  beaut}'  and 
kindness  had  so  moved  him  when  he  first  beheld  her,  became 
soon  a  devoted  affection  and  passion  of  gratitude,  which  entirel}' 
filled  his  young  heart,  that  as  yet,  except  in  the  case  of  dear 
Father  Holt,  had  had  very  little  kindness  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. O  Dea  certe^  thought  he,  remembering  the  lines  out  of  the 
JEneas  which  Mr.  Holt  had  taught  him.  There  seemed,  as 
the  boy  thought,  in  every  look  or  gesture  of  this  fair  creature, 
an  angelical  softness  and  bright  pity  —  in  motion  or  re|X)se  she 
seemed  gracious  alike  ;  the  tone  of  her  voice,  though  she  uttered 
wonls  ever  so  trivial,  gave  him  a  pleasure  that  amounted  almost 
to  anguish.  It  cannot  be  called  love,  that  a  lad  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  little  more  than  a  menial,  felt  for  an  exalted  lady,  his 
mistress :  but  it  was  worship.  To  catch  her  glance,  to  divine 
her  errand  and  run  on  it  before  she  had  spoken  it ;  to  watch, 
follow,  adore  her :  became  the  business  of  his  life.  Meanwhile, 
as  is  the  wav  oflen,  his  idol  had  idols  of  her  own,  and  never 

lb 

thought  of  or  suspected  the  admiration  of  her  Uttle  pigmy 
adorer. 

My  lady  had  on  her  side  her  three  idols :  first  and  foremost, 
Jove  and  supremo  ruler,  was  her  lord,  Harry's  patron,  the  good 
Viscount  of  Castlewood.  All  wishes  of  his  were  laws  with  her. 
If  he  had  a  headache,  she  was  ill.  If  he  frowned,  she  trembled. 
If  he  joked,  she  smiled  and  was  charmed.  If  he  went  a-hunt- 
ing,  she  was  always  at  the  window  to  see  him  ride  away,  her 
little  son  crowing  on  her  arm,  or  on  the  watch  till  his  return. 
She  made  dishes  for  his  dinner :  spiced  wine  for  him :  made 
the  toast  for  his  tankard  at  breakfast :  hushed  the  house  when 
he  slept  in  his  chair,  and  watched  for  a  look  when  he  woke.  If 
my  lonl  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  beauty,  my  lady  adored 
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it.  She  clung  to  his  arm  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  her  two  fair 
little  hands  clasped  round  his  great  one ;  her  eyes  were  never 
tired  of  looking  in  his  face  and  wondering  at  its  perfection. 
Her  little  son  was  his  son,  and  had  his  father's  look  and  curly 
hrown  hair.  Her  daughter  Beatrix  was  his  daughter,  and  had 
his  e3*e8  —  were  there  ever  such  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world  ? 
All  the  house  was  arranged  so  as  to  bring  liim  ease  and  give 
him  pleasure.  She  liketi  the  small  gentry  round  about  to  come 
and  pay  him  court,  never  caring  for  admii*ation  for  herself; 
those  who  wanted  to  be  well  with  the  lad}'  must  admire  him. 
Not  regaiiling  her  dress,  she  would  wear  a  gown  to  rags,  be- 
cause he  had  once  liked  it :  and,  if  he  brought  her  a  brooch  or 
a  ribbon,  would  prefer  it  to  all  the  most  costly  articles  of  her 
•  wardrobe. 

My  lord  went  to  London  ever}'  year  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
family  being  too  poor  to  api^ear  at  Court  with  any  figure,  he 
went  alone.  It  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  sight  that  her 
face  showed  an}*  sorrow  :  and  what  a  joy  when  he  came  back  ! 
What  preparation  before  his  return !  The  fond  creature  had 
his  arm-chair  at  the  chimney-side  —  delighting  to  put  the  chil- 
dren in  it,  and  look  at  them  there.  Nobody  took  his  place  at 
the  table ;  but  his  silver  tankard  stood  there  as  when  my  lord 
was  present. 

A  prett}'  sight  it  was  to  see,  during  my  lord's  absence,  or  on 
those  many  mornings  when  sleep  or  headaclie  kept  him  a-bed, 
this  fair  young  lady  of  Castlewood,  her  little  daughter  at  her 
knee,  and  her  domestics  gathered  round  her,  reading  the  Morn- 
ing Pra3  er  of  the  English  Church.  Esmond  long  remembered 
how  slie  looked  and  six)ke,  kneeling  reverently  before  the  sacred 
book,  the  sun  shining  upon  hi»r  golden  hair  until  it  made  a  halo 
round  about  her.  A  dozen  of  the  servants  of  the  house  kneeled 
in  a  line  opix>Hite  their  mistress ;  for  a  while  Harry  Esmoml 
kept  apart  from  these  mysteries,  but  Doctor  Tusher  showing 
him  that  the  prayers  read  were  those  of  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
and  the  boy's  own  inclination  prompting  him  to  be  always  as 
near  as  he  might  to  his  mistress,  and  to  think  all  things  she  did 
right,  from  listening  to  the  prayers  in  the  ante-chaml>er,  he 
came  presentl}'  to  kneel  down  with  the  rest  of  the  household  in 
the  parlor ;  and  before  a  couple  of  vears  my  lady  had  made  a 
thorough  convert.  Indeed,  the  boy  loved  his  catechiser  so  much 
that  he  would  have  subscribed  to  anything  she  bade  him,  and 
was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  fond  discourse  and  simple 
comments  upon  the  book,  which  she  read  to  him  in  a  voice  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  sweet  persuasion  and  tender 
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appealing  kindness.  Tliis  friendly  controversy,  and  the  inti- 
inacy  which  it  occasioned,  bound  the  lad  more  fondly  than  ever 
to  his  mistress.  The  happiest  period  of  all  his  life  was  this ; 
and  the  3'oung  mother,  with  her  daughter  and  son,  and  the 
orphan  lad  whom  she  protected,  read  and  worked  and  played, 
and  were  children  together.  If  the  lady  looked  forwanl  —  as 
what  fond  woman  does  not?  —  towards  the  future,  she  had  no 
plans  from  which  HsLvry  Esmond  was  left  out ;  and  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  in  his  passionate  and  impetuous  way,  he 
vowed  that  no  power  should  separate  him  from  his  mistress ; 
and  only  asked  for  some  chance  to  happen  by  which  he  might 
show  his  fidelity  to  her.  Now,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  he 
sits  and  recalls  in  tranquillit}'  the  happy  and  busy  scenes  of  it, 
he  can  think,  not  ungrateful  1}',  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  that 
early  vow.  Such  a  life  is  so  simple  that  years  may  be  chron- 
icled in  a  few  lines.  But  few  men's  life- voyages  are  destined 
to  be  all  prosi)erous ;  and  this  calm  of  which  we  are  speaking 
was  soon  to  come  to  an  end. 

As  Esmond  grew,  and  observed  for  himself,  he  found  of 
necessity  much  to  read  and  think  of  outside  that  fond  cirel 
of  kinsfolk  who  had  admitted  him  to  join  hand  with  them.  lie 
read  more  books  than  they  cared  to  study  with  him ;  was  alone 
in  the  midst  of  them  many  a  time,  and  passed  nights  over 
labors,  futile  perhaps,  but  in  which  they  could  not  join  him. 
His  dear  mistress  divined  his  thoughts  with  her  usual  jealone 
watchfulness  of  affection :  began  to  forebode  a  time  when  he 
would  escape  from  his  home-nest ;  and,  at  his  eager  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  would  only  sigh  and  shake  her  head. 
Before  those  fatal  decrees  in  life  are  executed,  there  are  always 
secret  previsions  and  warning  omens.  When  everj^thing  yet 
seems  calm,  we  are  aware  that  the  storm  is  coming.  Ere  the 
happy  days  were  over,  two  at  least  of  that  home-party  felt  that 
they  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  were  uneasy,  and  on  the 
look-out  for  the  cloud  which  was  to  obscure  their  calm. 

'Twas  eas}'  for  Hari^'  to  see,  however  much  his  lady  per- 
sisted in  obedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband,  that  my  lord 
tired  of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary,  and  then  test}',  at  those 
gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife  would  have  held  him.  As  the}' 
say  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  ver}'  much  fatigued  by  his  char- 
acter of  divinity,  and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes  kneel  and 
worship  him,  many  a  home-god  grows  heartily  sick  of  the  rev- 
erence with  which  his  family  -devotees  pursue  him,  and  sighs  for 
freedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and  to  be  off  the  pedestal  on  which 
his  dependants  would  have  him  sit  for  ever,  whilst  they  adore 
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him,  and  pl^*  him  with  flowers,  and  hymns,  and  incense,  and 
flatter}' ;  —  so,  after  a  few  years  of  his  marriage  my  honest  Lord 
Castlewood  began  to  tire  ;  all  tlie  high-flown  raptures  and  devo- 
tional ceremonies  with  which  his  wife,  his  chief  priestess,  treat- 
ed him,  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors ; 
for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a  jolly  gentleman, 
with  very  little  of  the  august  or  divine  in  his  nature,  though  his 
fond  wife  persisted  in  revering  it —  and,  Iwsides,  he  had  to  pay 
a  penalty*  for  this  love,  which  persons  of  his  disposition  seldom 
like  to  defray :  and,  in  a  woi*d,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a 
very  jealous  and  exacting  one.  Then  he  wearied  of  this  jeal- 
ousy ;  then  he  broke  away  from  it :  then  came,  no  doubt, 
complaints  and  recriminations;  then,  perhaps,  promises  of 
amendment  not  fulfilled ;  then  upbraidings  not  the  more  pleas- 
ant because  they  were  silent,  and  only  sad  looks  and  teaiful 
eyes  conveyed  them.  Then,  i)erhaps,  the  pair  reached  that 
other  stage  which  is  not  uncommon  in  married  life,  when  the 
woman  perceives  that  the  god  of  the  honeymoon  is  a  god  no 
more  ;  only  a  moital  like  the  rest  of  us  —  and  so  she  looks  into 
her  heart,  and  lo  !  vacua  sedt$  et  inania  arcana.  And  now,  sup- 
posing our  lady  to  have  a  fine  genius  and  a  biilliant  wit  of  her 
own,  and  the  magic  spell  and  infatuation  removed  from  her 
which  had  led  her  to  worship  as  a  god  a  very  ordinary  mortal  — 
and  what  follows?  They  live  together,  and  they  dine  together, 
and  the}'  say  '*my  dear"  and  ^'my  love"  as  heretofore;  but 
the  man  is  himself,  and  the  woman  herself:  that  dream  of  love 
is  over  as  everything  else  is  over  in  life ;  as  flowers  and  fuiy, 
and  griefs  and  pleasures,  are  over. 

Very  likely  the  Lady  Castlewood  had  ceased  to  adore  her 
husband  herself  long  before  she  got  otf  her  knees,  or  would 
allow  her  household  to  discontinue  worshipping  him.  To  do 
him  justice,  my  lord  never  exacted  this  subservience ;  he  laughed 
and  joked  and  drank  his  bottle,  and  swore  when  he  was  angry, 
much  too  familiarly  for  any  one  pretending  to  sublimity ;  and 
did  his  best  to  destroy  the  ceremonial  with  which  his  wife  chose 
to  surround  him.  And  it  required  no  gi*eat  conceit  on  young  Es- 
mond's part  to  see  that  his  own  brains  were  better  than  his  pa- 
tron's, who,  indeed,  never  assumed  any  airs  of  superiority  over 
the  lad,  or  over  any  dependant  of  his,  sive  when  he  was  dis- 
pleased, in  which  case  he  would  express  his  mind  in  oaths  very 
freely ;  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  spoiled  Parson 
Hany,"  as  he  called  young  Esmond,  by  constantly  praising  his 
parts  and  admiring  his  bo^-ish  stock  of  learning. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  in  one  who  has  received  a  hundred 
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favors  from  his  patron  to  speak  in  any  but  a  reverential  manner 
of  his  elders  ;  but  the  present  writer  has  had  descendants  of  his 
own,  whom  he  has  brought  up' with  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
servilit}'  at  present  exacted  by  parents  from  children  (under 
which  mask  of  duty  there  often  lurks  indifference,  contempt,  or 
rebellion)  :  and  as  he  would  have  his  grandsons  believe  or  rep- 
resent him  to  be  not  an  inch  taller  than  Nature  has  made  him  : 
so,  with  regard  to  his  past  acquaintances,  he  would  speak  with- 
out anger,  but  with  truth,  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  neither  extenu- 
ating nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  world  moved  according  to  Lord  Castle- 
wood's  wishes,  he  was  good-humored  enough ;  of  a  temper 
naturally  sprightly  and  easy,  liking  to  joke,  esi)ecially  with  his 
inferiors,  and  charmed  to  receive  the  tribute  of  their  laughter. 
All  exercises  of  the  body  he  could  perform  to  perfection  — 
shooting  at  a  mark  and  flying,  bi^aking  horses,  riding  at  the 
ring,  pitching  the  quoit,  pla3ing  at  all  games  with  great  skill. 
And  not  only  did  he  do  these  things  well,  but  he  thought  he  did 
them  to  perfection ;  hence  he  was  often  tricked  about  horses, 
which  he  pretended  to  know  better  than  any  jockey* ;  was  made 
to  play  at  ball  and  billiards  by  sharpers  who  took  his  money, 
and  came  back  from  London  wofuUy  poorer  each  time  than  he 
went,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  testified  when  the  sudden  acci- 
dent came  by  which  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 

lie  was  fond  of  the  parade  of  dress,  and  passed  as  many 
hours  daily  at  his  toilette  as  an  elderly  coquette.  A  tenth  part 
of  his  day  was  spent  in  the  brushing  of  his  teeth  and  the  oiling 
of  his  hair,  which  was  curling  and  brown,  and  which  he  did  not 
like  to  cQnceal  under  a  periwig,  such  as  almost  everybody  of 
that  time  wore.  (We  have  the  liberty'  of  our  hair  back  now, 
but  powder  and  pomatum  along  with  it.  When,  I  wonder,  will 
these  monstrous  poll-taxes  of  our  age  lie  withdrawn,  and  men 
allowed  to  c*arry  their  colors,  black,  red,  or  gray,  as  Nature 
made  them?)  And  as  he  liked  her  to  be  well  dressed,  his  lady 
spared  no  pains  in  that  matter  to  please  him ;  indeed,  she 
wx>uld  dress  her  head  or  cut  it  off  if  he  had  bidden  her. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  young  Esmond,  serving  as  page  to  my 
lord  and  lad}*,  to  hear,  day  after  da}',  to  such  company  as  came, 
the  same  boisterous  stories  told  by  m}'  lord,  at  which  his  lady 
never  failed  to  smile  or  hold  down  her  head,  and  Doctor  Tusher 
to  bui'st  out  laughing  at  the  proper  i>oint,  or  cry,  ''Fie,  my 
lord,  remember  my  cloth  !  "  but  with  such  a  faint  show  of  resist- 
ance, that  it  only  provoked  my  lord  ftirther.  Lord  Castlewood's 
stories  rose  by  degrees,  and  became  stronger  after  the  ale  at 
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dinner  and  the  bottle  afterwards ;  my  lady  always  taking  flight 
after  the  very  first  glass  to  Charch  and  King,  and  leaving  the 
gentlemen  to  drink  the  rest  ot'  the  toasts  by  themselves. 

And,  as  Harry  Esmond  was  her  page,  he  also  was  called 
firom  dut}'  at  this  time.  ''My  lord  has  lived  in  the  army  and 
with  soldiers,"  she  would  say  to  the  lad,  '*  amongst  whom 
great  license  is  allowed.  You  have  had  a  diflVrent  nurture, 
and  I  tnist  these  things  will  change  a^^  you  grow  older ;  not 
that  an}'  fault  attaches  to  my  loixl,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  religious  men  in  this  kingdom."  And  very  likely  she 
believed  so.  'Tis  strange  what  a  man  may  do,  and  a  woman 
yet  think  him  an  angel. 

And  as  Esmond  has  taken  truth  for  his  motto,  it  must  be 
owned,  even  with  regard  to  that  other  angel,  his  mistress,  that 
she  had  a  fault  of  character  which  flawed  her  perfections. 
With  the  other  sex  perfectly  tolerant  and  kindW,  of  her  own 
she  was  invariably  jealous ;  and  a  proof  that  she  had  this  vice 
is,  that  thoagh  she  would  acknowledge  a  thousand  faults  that 
she  had  not,  to  this  which  she  had  she  could  never  be  got  to 
own.  But  if  there  came  a  woman  with  even  a  semblance  of 
beauty  to  Castle  wood,  she  was  so  sure  to  find  out  some  wrong 
in  her,  that  my  lord,  laughing  in  his  jolly  way,  would  often 
joke  with  her  concerning  her  foible.  Comely  servant-maids 
might  come  for  hire,  but  none  were  taken  at  Castle  wood.  The 
housekeeper  was^old  ;  my  lady's  own  waiting-woman  squinted, 
and  was  marked  with  the  small-pox ;  the  housemaids  and  scul- 
lion were  ordinary  countr}-  wenches,  to  whom  Lad}'  Castiewood 
was  kind,  as  her  nature  made  her  to  everybodj'  almost ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  she  had  to  do  with  a  pretty  woman,  she  was  cold, 
retiring,  and  haught}'.  The  country  ladies  found  this  fault  in 
her;  and  though  the  men  all  admired  her,  their  wives  and 
daughters  complained  of  her  coldness  and  airs,  and  said  that 
Castlewood  was  pleasanter  in  Lady  Jczebers  time  (as  tbe 
dowager  was  called)  than  at  present.  Some  few  were  of  my 
mistress's  side.  Old  Lady  Blenkinsop  Jointure,  who  had  been 
at  court  in  King  James  the  First's  time,  always  took  her  side ; 
and  so  did  old  Mistress  Crookshank,  Bishop  Crookshank's 
danghter,  of  Hexton,  who,  with  some  more  of  their  like,  pro- 
nounced my  lady  an  angel :  but  the  pretty  women  were  not  of 
this  mind ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  that  my  lord 
was  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-strings,  and  that  she  ruled  over 
him. 

The  second  fight  which  Harry  Esmond  had,  was  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  Bryan  Hawkshaw,  Sir  John  llawkshaw's 
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son,  of  Bramblebrook,  who,  advancing  this  opinion,  that  my 
lady  was  jealous  and  henpeckeci  my  lord,  put  Harry  in  such  a 
fury,  that  Ilany  fell  on  him  and  with  such  rage,  that  the  other 
boy,  who  was  two  years  older  and  by  far  bigger  than  he,  had 
by  far  the  woi*8t  of  the  assault,  until  it  was  interrupted  by 
Doctor  Tusher  walking  out  of  the  dinner-room. 

Bryan  Hawkshaw  got  up  bleeding  at  the  nose,  having,  in- 
deed, been  surprised,  as  m&ny  a  stronger  man  might  have  been, 
by  the  fury  of  the  assault  upon  him. 

You  little  bastard  beggar ! "  he  said,  "  1*11  murder  you  for 
this ! " 

And  indeed  he  was  big  enough. 
Bastard  or  not,"  said  the  other,  grinding  his  teeth,  "I 
have  a  couple  of  swords,  and  if  3'ou  like  to  meet  me,  as  a  man, 
on  the  terrace  to-night  —  " 

And  here  the  Doctor  coming  up,  the  colloquy  of  the  young 
champions  ended.  Very  likely,  big  as  he  was,  Hawkshaw  did 
not  care  to  continue  a  fight  with  such  a  ferocious  opponent  as 
this  had  been. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER  GOOD  FORTUNE  COMES  ETIL. 

Since  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  brought  home  the 
custom  of  inocidation  from  Turke}'  (a  perilous  practice  many 
deem  it,  and  only  a  useless  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  danger),  I 
think  the  severity  of  the  small-pox,  that  dreadful  scourge  of 
the  world,  has  somewhat  been  abated  in  our  part  of  it ;  and  re- 
member in  my  time  hundreds  of  the  young  and  beautiful  who 
have  been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  have  only  risen  from  their 
pillows  frightful!}'  scarred  and  disfigured  by  this  malady.  Many 
a  sweet  face  hath  left  its  roses  on  the  bed  on  which  this  dread- 
ful and  withering  blight  has  laid  them.  In  my  earl}'  days,  this 
pestilence  would  enter  a  village  and  destroy  half  its  inhabitants : 
at  its  approach,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  not  only  the  beautiful 
but  the  strongest  were  alarmed,  and  those  fled  who  could.  One 
day  in  the  year  1694  (1  have  good  reason  to  remember  it), 
Doctor  Tusher  ran  into  Castlewood  House,  with  a  face  of  con- 
sternation, saying  that  the  malady  had  made  its  appearance  at 
the  blacksmith's  house  in  the  village,  and  that  one  of  the  maids 
there  was  down  in  the  small-pox. 
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The  blacksmith,  besides  his  forge  and  irons  for  horses,  had 
an  ale-house  for  men,  which  his  wife  kept,  and  his  company' 
sat  on  benches  before  the  inn-door,  looking  at  the  smithy  while 
the3"  drank  their  beer.  Now,  there  was  a  pretty  girl  at  this 
inn,  the  landlord's  men  called  Nancy  Sievewright,  a  l>ouncing, 
fi-esh- looking  lass,  whose  face  was  as  red  as  the  hollyhocks 
over  the  pales  of  the  garden  behind  the  inn.  At  this  time 
Ilarrv  Esmond  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  somehow  in  his  walks 
and  rambles  it  oflen  happened  that  he  fell  in  with  Nancy  Sieve- 
wright's  bonny  face ;  if  he  did  not  want  something  done  at  the 
blacksmith's  he  would  go  and  drink  ale  at  the  Three  Castles," 
or  find  some  pretext  for  seeing  this  poor  Nancj*.  Poor  thing, 
Harr>'  meant  or  imagined  no  harm;  and  she,  no  doubt,  as 
little,  but  the  truth  is  the}'  were  always  meeting  —  in  the  lanes, 
or  by  the  brook,  or  at  the  garden-palings,  or  about  Castlewood  : 
it  was,  "  Lord,  Mr.  Henry  !  "  and  How  do  you  do,  Nancy?" 
many  and  many  a  time  in  the  week.  'Tis  surprising  the  mag- 
netic attraction  which  draws  i^eople  together  from  ever  so  far. 
I  blush  as  I  think  of  poor  Nancj'  now,  in  a  red  l>odice  and 
buxom  purple  cheeks  and  a  canvas  |>etticoat ;  and  that  I  de- 
vised schemes,  and  set  traps,  and  made  8i>eeches  in  my  heart, 
which  I  seldom  had  courage  to  say  when  in  presence  of  that 
humble  enchantress,  who  knew  nothing  be3'ond  milking  a  cow, 
and  opened  her  black  ej  es  with  wonder  when  I  made  one  of 
ray  fine  8i>eeches  out  of  Waller  or  Ovid.  Poor  Nancy  !  from 
the  midst  of  far-otf  years  thine  honest  country  face  beams 
out ;  and  I  remember  thy  kind  voice  as  if  1  had  heard  it  3'e8- 
terday. 

When  Doctor  Tusher  brought  the  news  that  the  small-pox 
was  at  the  Three  Castles,"  whither  a  tramper,  it  was  said,  had 
brought  the  malady,  HenrA*  Esmond's  first  thought  was  of 
alann  for  poor  Nancy,  and  then  of  shame  and  disquiet  for  the 
Castlewood  family,  lest  he  might  have  brought  this  infection  ; 
for  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Harry  had  been  sitting  in  a  back  room 
for  an  hour  that  day,  where  Nancy  Sievewright  was  with  a 
little  brother  who  complained  of  headache,  and  was  lying  stupe- 
fied and  ciy  ing,  either  in  a  chair  by  the  corner  of  the  fire,  or  in 
Nance's  lap,  or  on  mine. 

Little  Lad\'  Beatiix  screamed  out  at  Dr.  Tusher's  news; 
and  my  lord  cried  out,  ^'  God  bless  me ! "  He  was  a  brave 
man,  and  not  afraid  of  death  in  any  shape  but  this.  He  was 
vciy  proud  of  his  pink  complexion  and  fair  hair  —  but  the  idea 
of  death  by  small-pox  scared  him  beyond  all  other  ends.  "  Wo 
take  tiie  children  and  ride  away  to-morrow  to  Walcote : " 
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this  was  ID}'  lord's  small  house,  inherited  from  his  mother,  near 
to  Winchester. 

That  is  the  best  refuge  in  case  the  disease  spreads,"  said 
Dr.  Tusher.  "  'Tis  awful  to  think  of  it  beginning  at  the  ale- 
house ;  half  the  people  of  the  village  have  visited  that  to-day, 
or  the  blacksmith's,  which  is  the  same  thing.  My  clerk  Nahum 
lodges  with  them  —  1  can  never  go  into  m3'  reading-desk  and 
have  that  fellow  so  near  me.    I  tro»7  have  that  man  near  me." 

If  a  parishioner  dying  in  the  small-pox  sent  to  you,  would 
you  not  go?"  asked  my  lady,  looking  up  from  her  frame  of 
work,  with  her  calm  blue  eyes. 

B}'  the  Loi*d,  /  wouldn't,"  said  my  lord. 

''We  ai*e  not  in  a  popish  country ;  and  a  sick  man  doth  not 
absolutelj'  need  absolution  and  confession,"  said  the  Doctor. 
''  'Tis  true  they  are  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him  when  attain- 
able, and  to  be  administered  with  hope  of  good.  But  in  a  case 
where  the  life  of  a  parish  priest  in  the  midst  of  his  flock  is 
highl}*  valuable  to  them,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  risk  it  (and 
therewith  the  lives,  future  prospects,  and  temporal,  even  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  own  family)  for  the  sake  of  a  single  person,  who 
is  not  ver}'  likely  in  a  condition  even  to  understand  the  religious 
message  whereof  the  priest  is  the  bringer  —  being  uneducated, 
and  likewise  stupefied  or  dclinous  by  disease.  If  your  ladyship 
or  his  lordship,  my  excellent  good  friend  and  patron,  were  to 
take  it  ...  " 

God  forbid  ! "  cried  my  lord. 

"  Amen,"  continued  Dr.  Tusher.  "  Amen  to  that  prayer, 
my  very  good  lord  !  for  your  sake  I  would  la^'  m}'  life  down  " 
^and,  to  judge  from  the  alarmed  look  of  the  Doctor's  purple 
face,  you  would  have  thought  that  that  sacrifice  was  about  to  be 
called  for  instantly. 

To  love  children,  and  be  gentle  with  them,  was  an  instinct, 
rather  than  a  merit,  in  Henry  Esmond ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
thought  almost  with  a  sort  of  shame  of  his  liking  for  them,  and 
of  the  softness  into  which  it  betrayed  him  ;  and  on  this  da}'  the 
poor  fellow  had  not  only  had  his  3'oung  friend,  the  milkmaid's 
brother,  on  his  knee,  but  had  l>een  drawing  pictures  and  telling 
stories  to  the  little  Frank  Castlewood,  who  had  occupied  the 
same  place  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  was  never  tired  of 
Henr3''s  tales,  and  his  pictures  of  soldiers  and  horses.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  Beatrix  had  not  on  that  evening  taken  her  usual 
place,  which  generally  she  was  glad  enough  to  have,  upon  her 
tutor's  lap.  For  Beatrix,  from  the  earliest  time,  was  jealous  of 
every  caress  which  was  given  to  her  little  brother  Frank.  She 
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would  fling  away  even  from  the  maternal  arms,  if  she  saw  Frank 
hatl  been  there  before  her ;  insomuch  that  Lady  Esmond  was 
obliged  not  to  show  her  love  for  her  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
little  girl,  and  embraced  one  or  the  other  alone.  She  would  turn 
pale  and  red  with  rage  if  she  caught  signs  of  intelligence  or 
aflection  between  Frank  and  his  mother;  would  sit  apart,  and 
not  si>euk  for  a  whole  night,  if  she  thought  the  boy  had  a  better 
fniit  or  a  larger  cake  than  hers ;  would  fling  away  a  ribl>on  if 
he  had  one ;  and  from  the  earliest  age,  sitting  up  in  her  little 
chair  by  the  great  fireplace  op[X)8ite  to  the  corner  where  Lady 
Castlewood  commonl>'  sat  at  her  embroidery,  would  utter  in- 
fantine sarcasms  about  the  favor  shown  to  her  brother.  These, 
if  8|K>ken  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Castlewood,  tickled  and 
amused  his  humor ;  he  would  pretend  to  love  Frank  best,  and 
dandle  and  kiss  him,  and  roar  with  laughter  at  Beatrix's  jeal- 
ousy. But  the  truth  is,  m}'  lord  did  not  often  witness  these 
scenes,  nor  very  much  trouble  the  quiet  fireside  at  which  his 
lady  j)assed  many  long  evenings.  My  lord  was  hunting  all  day 
when  the  season  admitted  ;  he  frequented  all  the  cock-fights  and 
fairs  in  the  conntrv,  and  would  ride  twenty  miles  to  see  a  maiu 
foiight,  or  two  clowns  break  their  hVads  at  a  cudgelling-match  ; 
and  he  liked  Iwtter  to  sit  in  his  parlor  drinking  ale  and  punch 
with  Jack  and  Tom,  than  in  his  wife's  drawing-room :  whither, 
if  he  came,  he  brought  only  too  often  blooclshot  eyes,  a  hic- 
cup,)ing  voice,  and  a  reeling  gait.  The  management  of  the 
house,  and  the  propert}*,  the  care  of  the  few  tenants  and  the 
village  poor,  and  the  accounts  of  the  estate,  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  lad}*  and  her  young  secretary,  Harry  Esmond.  My  lord 
took  charge  of  the  stables,  tlie  kennel,  and  the  cellar  —  and  he 
filled  this  and  emptied  it  too. 

80  it  chanced  that  npon  this  very  day.  when  poor  Harry 
Esmond  had  had  the  blacksmith's  son,  and  the  peer's  son,  alike 
upon  his  knee,  little  Beatrix,  who  would  come  to  her  tutor 
willingly  enough  with  her  book  and  her  writing,  had  refused 
him,  seeing  Uie  place  occupied  by  her  brother,  and,  luckily  for 
her,  had  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  awa>*  from  him, 
playing  with  a  spaniel  dog  which  she  had,  (and  for  which,  by 
fits  and  starts,  she  would  take  a  great  aftection,)  and  talking  at 
Hany  Esmond  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  pretended  to  caress  the 
dog,  saying  that  Fido  would  love  her,  and  she  would  love  Fido, 
and  nothing  but  Fido  all  her  life. 

When,  then,  the  news  was  brought  that  the  little  boy  at  the 
**  Three  Castles  "  was  ill  with  the  small-pox,  poor  Harry  Es- 
mond felt  a  shock  of  alarm,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his 
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mistress's  son,  whom  he  might  have  brought  into  peril.  Beatrix, 
who  had  pouted  sufficiently,  (and  who,  whenever  a  stranger  ap- 
[)eared,  began,  from  infanc}'  almost,  to  play  off  little  graces  to 
catch  his  attention,)  her  brother  being  now  gone  to  bed,  was  for 
taking  her  place  ujjon  Esmond's  knee :  for,  though  the  Doctor 
was  very  obsequious  to  her,  she  did  not  like  him,  because  he 
had  thick  boots  and  dirty  hands  (the  pert  young  miss  said),  and 
because  she  hated  learning  the  catechism. 

But  as  she  advanced  towards  Esmond  from  the  comer  where 
she  had  been  sulking,  he  started  back  and.  placed  the  great  chair 
on  which  he  was  sitting  between  him  and  her  —  saying  in  the 
French  language  to  Lady  Castlewood,  with  whom  the  young  lad 
had  read  much,  and  whom  he  had  perfected  in  this  tongue  — 
Madam,  the  child  must  not  approach  me  ;  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  was  at  the  blacksmith's  to-day,  and  had  his  little  boy  uix>n 
m}'  lap." 

Where  you  took  my  son  afberwards,"  Lady  Castlewood 
said,  very  angvy^  and  turning  red.  I  thank  3'ou,  sir,  for 
giving  him  such  company.  Beatrix,"  she  said  in  EngUsh,  I 
forbid  you  to  touch  Mr.  Esmond.  Come  away,  child  —  come 
to  your  room.  Come  to  your  room  —  1  wish  your  Reverence 
good-night  —  and  you,  sir,  had  you  not  better  go  back  to  3'our 
friends  at  the  ale-house?"  Her  eyes,  ordinarily  so  kind,  darted 
Hashes  of  anger  as  she  spoke ;  and  she  tossed  up  her  heail 
(which  hung  down  commonly)  with  the  mien  of  a  princess. 

"  Hey-day ! "  says  my  lord,  who  was  standing  by  the  fire- 
place —  indeed  he  was  in  the  position  to  which  he  generally 
came  by  that  hour  of  the  evening  —  Hey-day !  Rachel,  what 
are  you  in  a  passion  about?  Ladies  ought  never  to  be  in  a  pas- 
sion. Ought  they,  Doctor  Tuslier?  though  it  does  good  to  see 
Rachel  in  a  passion  —  Damme,  Lady  Castlewood,  you  look 
dev'lish  handsome  in  a  passion." 

It  is,  my  lord,  because  Mr.  Henry  Esmond,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  time  here,  and  not  having  a  taste  for  our 
company,  has  been  to  the  ale-house,  where  he  has  some  friends 

My  lord  burst  out,  with  a  laugh  and  an  oath  —    You  3'oung 

slyboots,  you've  been  at  Nancy  Sievewright.   D  the  young 

hypocrite,  who'd  have  thought  it  in  him  ?  I  saj*,  Tusher,  he's 
been  after  —  " 

Enough,  my  lord,"  said  my  lady,  "  don't  insult  me  with 
this  talk." 

Upon  my  word,"  said  poor  Harry,  ready  to  cry  with  shame 
and  mortification,  the  honor  of  that  young  person  is  perfectly 
unstained  for  me." 
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"  Oh,  of  coarse,  of  course,"  says  my  lord,  more  and 
more  laughing  and  tipsy.  Upon  his  honor ^  Doctor — Nancy 
Sieve —    .  . 

Take  Mistress  Beatrix  to  bed,"  m}'  lady  cried  at  this  mo- 
ment to  Mrs.  Tucker  her  woman,  who  came  in  with  her  lad3-- 
shij/s  tea.  Put  her4nto  my  room  —  no,  into  youre,"  she 
added  quickly.  Go,  my  child  :  go,  I  say :  not  a  word  !  "  And 
Beatrix,  quite  surprised  at  so  sudden  a  tone  of  authority  from 
one  who  was  seldom  accustomed  to  raise  her  voice,  went  out  of 
the  room  with  a  scared  countenance,  and  waited  even  to  burst 
out  a-crying  until  she  got  to  the  door  with  Mrs.  Tucker. 

For  once  her  mother  took  little  heed  of  her  sobbing,  and 
continued  to  speak  eagerly  —  My  lord,"  she  said, this  young 
man  —  your  dependant  —  told  me  just  now  in  French  —  he  was 
ashamed  to  speak  in  his  own  language  —  that  he  had  been  at  the 
alii-house  all  day,  where  he  has  had  that  little  wretch  who  is  now 
ill  of  the  small-i)ox  on  his  knee.  And  he  comes  home  reeking 
from  that  place  —  yes,  reeking  from  it  —  and  takes  my  boy  into 
his  lap  without  shame,  and  sits  down  by  me,  3'es,  by  me.  He 
may  have  killed  Frank  for  what  I  know —  killed  our  chihl. 
WI13'  was  he  brought  in  to  disgrace  our  house  ?  Why  is  he  here  ? 
Let  him  go  —  let  him  go,  I  say,  to-night,  and  pollute  the  place 


no  more." 


She  had  never  once  uttered  a  syllable  of  unkindness  to 
Hany  Esmond ;  and  her  cniel  words  smote  the  poor  boy,  so 
that  he  stood  for  some  moments  bewildered  with  gi'ief  and  rage 
at  the  injustice  of  such  a  stab  from  such  a  hand.  He  turned 
quite  white  from  red,  which  he  had  been. 

I  cannot  help  my  birth,  madam,"  he  said,  nor  m}'  other 
misfortune.  And  as  for  3'our  boy,  if — if  m^'  coming  nigh  to 
him  pollutes  him  now,  it  was  not  so  always.  Good-night,  m^' 
lord.  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I 
have  tired  her  ladN'ship's  kindness  out,  and  I  will  go ; "  and, 
sinking  down  on  his  knee,  Harry  Esmond  took  the  rough  hand 
of  his  benefactor  and  kissed  it. 

^  ''He  wants  to  go  to  the  ale-house  —  let  him  go,"  cried  m}' 
lady. 

*'  Fm  d — d  if  he  shall,"  said  my  lord.  I  didn't  think  you 
could  be  so  d— d  ungrateful,  Rachel." 

Her  reply  was  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  to  quit  the 
room  with  a  rapid  glance  at  Harry  Esmond,  —  as  my  lord,  not 
heeding  them,  and  still  in  great  good-humor,  raised  up  his 
young  client  from,  his  kneeling  posture  (for  a  thousand  kind- 
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nesses  had  caused  the  lad  to  revere  m}^  lord  as  a  father),  and 
put  his  broad  hand  on  Harry  Esmond's  shoulder. 

"  She  was  always  so,"  my  lord  said  ;  the  very  notion  of  a 
woman  drives  her  mad.  I  took  to  liquor  on  that  very  account, 
by  Jove,  for  no  other  reason  than  that ;  for  she  can't  be  jealous 

of  a  beer- barrel  or  a  bottle  of  rum,  cantshe.  Doctor?    D  it, 

look  at  the  maids — just  look  at  the  maids  in  the  house"  (my 
lord  [Pronounced  all  the  words  together  —  just-look-at-the-maze- 
in-the-house :  jever-see-such-maze?)  You  wouldn't  take  a 
wife  out  of  Castlewood  now,  would  you,  Doctor?"  and  my  lord 
burst  out  laughing. 

The  Doctor,  who  had  been  looking  at  my  Lord  Castlewood 
fVom  under  his  eyelids,  said,  "  But  joking  apart,  and,  my  lord, 
as  a  divine,  I  cannot  ti^at  the  subject  in  a  jocular  light,  nor,  as 
a  pastor  of  this  congregation,  look  with  anything  but  sorrow  at 
the  idea  of  so  very  young  a  sheep  going  a8tra3\" 

Sir,"  said  young  Esmond,  bursting  out  indignantly,  *'  she 
told  me  that  you  yourself  were  a  horrid  old  man,  and  had  offered 
to  kiss  her  in  the  dairy." 

For  shame,  Henry,"  cried  Doctor  Tusher,  turning  as  red 
as  a  turkey-cock,  while  my  lord  continued  to  roar  with  laughter. 
If  you  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  an  abandoned  girl  —  " 

She  is  as  honest  as  an^'  woman  in  England,  and  as  pure 
for  me,"  ciied  out  Henry,  and  as  kind,  and  as  good.  For 
shame  on  you  to  malign  her !  " 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,"  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Heaven 
grant  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  girl,  and  in  you,  sir,  who  have 
a  truly  precfmous  genius ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  at 
present.  It  appears  that  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  little 
boy  at  the  *  Three  Castles ; '  that  it  was  on  him  when  you 
visited  the  ale-house,  for  your  own  reasons ;  and  that  you  sat 
with  the  child  for  some  time,  and  immediately  afterwards  with 
my  young  Ijrd."  The  Doctor  raised  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and 
looked  towards  my  lady,  who  had  now  come  back,  looking  very 
pale,  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 

'^This  is  all  very  true,  sir,"  said  Lady  Esmond,  looking  at 
the  yoilng  man. 

'Tis  to  be  feared  that  he  may  'lave  brought  the  infection 
with  him." 

From  the  ale-house  —  yes,"  said  my  lady. 

''D         it,  I  forgot  when  I  collared  you,  boy,"  cried  my 

lord,  stepping  back.  ''Keep  off,  Harry  my  boy;  tliere's  no 
good  in  running  into  the  wolf's  jaws,  3'ou  know." 

My  lady  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  instantly 
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advancing  to  Henry  EBmond,  took  his  band.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Henry,"  she  said;  spoke  very  unkindly.  I  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  yoa  —  with  your  —  " 

M}-  lord  broke  out  into  an  oath.  Can't  you  leav#  the  boy 
alone Y  nay  lady  ?  "  She  looked  a  little  red,  and  faintly  pressed 
the  lad's  hand  as  she  dropped  it. 

There  is  no  use,  my  lord,"  she  said  ;  Frank  was  on  his 
knee  as  he  was  making  pictures,  and  was  running  constantly 
from  Henry  to  me.    The  evil  is  done,  if  any." 

Not  with  nie,  damme,"  cried  niy  lord.  ''I've  been  smok- 
ing,"—  and  he  lighted  his  pipe  again  with  a  coal — ''and  it 
keeps  otf  infection  ;  and  as  the  disease  is  in  the  village  —  plague 
take  it  —  I  would  have  }'ou  leave  it.  We'll  go  to-morrow  to 
Walcote,  ray  lady." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  said  my  lady ;  "I  ma}'  have  had  it  as  an 
infant :  it  broke  out  in  our  house  then  ;  and  when  four  of  my 
sisters  had  it  at  home,  two  years  before  our  marriage,  I  escaped 
it,  and  two  of  my  dear  sisters  died." 

"  1  won't  run  the  risk,"  said  my  loixi ;  "  I'm  as  bold  as  any 
man,  but  I'll  not  bear  that." 

"Take  Beatrix  with  you  and  go,"  said  my  lad}'.  " For  us 
the  mischief  is  done ;  and  Tucker  can  wait  upon  us,  who  has 
bail  the  disease." 

"  You  take  care  to  choose  'em  ugly  enough,"  said  my  lord, 
at  which  her  ladyship  hiuig  down  her  head  and  looked  foolish  : 
and  my  lord,  calling  away  Tusher,  bade  him  c»ome  to  the  oak 
parlor  and  have  a  pipe.  The  Doctor  made  a  low  bow  to  her 
ladyship  (of  which  salaams  he  was  profuse) ,  and  walked  off  on 
his  creaking  square-toes  after  his  patron. 

When  the  lad}*  and  tlie  young  man  were  alone,  there  was  a 
silence  of  some  moments,  during  which  he  stood  at  the  fire, 
looking  rather  vacantly  at  the  dying  embers,  whilst  her  ladyship 
busied  herself  with  the  tambour-frame  and  needles. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice, 
—  "I  repeat  I  am  sorr}'  that  I  showed  myself  so  ungrateful  for 
the  safety  of  my  son.  It  was  not  at  all  my  wish  that  you 
should  leave  us,  I  am  sure,  unless  you  found  pleasure  else- 
where. But  you  must  perceive,  Mr.  Esmond,  that  at  your  age, 
and  with  your  tastes,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  continue  to 
stay  upon  the  intimate  footing  in  which  you  have  been  in  this 
family.  You  have  wished  to  go  to  the  University,  and  I  think 
*tis  quite  as  well  that  you  should  be  sent  thither.  1  did  not 
press  this  matter,  thinking  you  a  child,  as  you  are,  indeed,  in 
years — quite  a  child;  and  1  should  never  have  thought  of 
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treating  jou  otherwise  until  —  untii  these  circumstances  came  to 
light.  And  1  shall  beg  my  lord  to  despatch  3'ou  as  quick  as 
possible  :  and  will  go  on  with  Frank*s  learning  as  well  as  I  can, 
(I  owe  my  father  thanks  for  a  little  grounding,  and  you,  I'm 
sure,  for  much  that  you  have  taught  me,)  —  and  —  and  I  wish 
you  a  good-night,  Mr.  Esmond." 

And  with  tliis  she  dropi>ed  a  stately  curtsy,  and,  taking 
her  candle,  went  away  through  the  tapestry  door,  which  led 
to  her  apartments.  Esmond  stood  by  the  fii*cplace,  bUinkly 
staring  after  her.  Indeed,  he  scarce  seemed  to  see  until  she 
was  gone ;  and  then  her  image  was  impressed  upon  him,  and 
remaineti  for  ever  fixed  upon  his  memory*.  He  saw  her  retreat- 
ing, the  tajKjr  lighting  up  her  marble  face,  her  scarlet  lip  quiver- 
ing, and  her  sliiuing  gohlen  hair.  lie  went  to  his  own  room, 
and  to  bed,  where  he  tried  to  read,  as  his  custom  was ;  but  he 
never  knew  wliat  he  was  reading  until  afterwards  he  remembered 
the  appearance  of  the  letters  of  the  book  (it  was  in  Montaigne's 
Essays),  and  the  events  of  the  day  passed  before  him  —  that  is, 
of  the  last  hour  of  the  day ;  for  as  for  the  morning,  and  the 
poor  milkmaid  yonder,  he  never  so  much  as  once  thought. 
And  he  could  not  get  to  sleep  until  daylight,  and  woke  with  a 
violent  headache,  and  quite  unre freshed. 

He  had  brought  the  contagion  witli  him  from^the  Three 
Castles  "  sure  enough,  and  was  presently  laid  up  with  the  small- 
pox, which  spared  the  hall  no  more  than  it  did  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  HAVE  THE  SMALL-POX,  AND  PREPARE  TO  LEAVE  CASTLEWOOD. 

When  Ilariy  Esmond  passed  through  the  crisis  of  that 
malady,  and  returned  to  health  again,  he  found  that  little  Frank 
Esmond  had  also  suffered  and  rallied  after  the  disease,  and  the 
lady  his  mother  was  down  with  it,  with  a  couple  more  of  the 
household.  "  It  was  a  Pi"ovidence,  for  which  we  all  ought  to  be 
thankful,"  Doctor  Tusher  said,  "  that  my  lady  and  her  son  were 
spared,  while  Death  carried  oiT  the  poor  domestics  of  the  house  ; " 
and  rebuked  Ilarrv  for  asking,  in  his  simple  wa}'.  For  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful — that  the  ser\'ants  were  killed,  or  the 
gentlefolks  were  saved?  Nor  could  young  Esmond  agree  in 
the  Doctor's  vehement  protestations  to  my  lady,  when  he  visited 
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her  daring  her  convalescence,  that  the  malady  had  not  in  the 
least  impaired  her  charms,*  and  had  not  been  churl  enough  to 
injure  the  fair  features  of  the  Viscountess  of  Castlewood ; 
whereas,  in  spite  of  these  fine  speeches.  Hairy  thought  that  her 
ladyship's  beauty  was  very  much  injured  b}*  the  small-pox. 
When  the  marks  of  the  disease  cleared  away,  they  did  not,  it  is 
true,  leave  furrows  or  scars  on  her  face  (except  one,  perhaps, 
on  her  forehead  over  her  left  eyebrow) ;  but  the  delicacy  of  her 
rosy  color  and  complexion  was  gone :  her  eyes  had  lost  tlieir 
Ivillianey,  her  hair  fell,  and  her  face  looked  older.  It  was  as 
if  a  coarse  hand  had  rubbed  off  the  delicate  tints  of  that  sweet 
picture,  and  brought  it,  as  one  has  seen  unskilful  painting- 
cleaners  do,  to  the  dead  color.  Also,  it  must  be  owne<l,  that  for 
a  year  or  two  after  the  malad3*,  ladyship's  nose  was  swollen 
and  redder. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  mention  these  trivialities,  but 
that  they  actually  influenced  many  lives,  as  trifles  will  in  the 
world,  where  a  gnat  often  plays  a  greater  part  than  an  ele- 
phant, and  a  mole-hill,  as  we  know  in  King  William's  ease, 
can  upset  an  empire.  W^hen  Tusher  in  his  courtl3'  way  (at 
which  Harr}'  Esmond  idways  chafed  and  spoke  scornfull3') 
vowed  and  protested  that  my  lady's  face  was  none  the  worse  — 
the  lad  broke  out  and  said,  "  It  f#  worse:  and  my  mistress 
is  not  near  so  handsome  as  she  was ; "  on  which  ytoor  Lady 
Castlewood  gave  a  rueful  smile,  and  a  look  into  a  little  Venice 
glass  she  had,  which  showed  her,  I  suppose,  that  what  the 
stupid  boy  said  was  only  too  true,  for  she  turned  awaj'  from 
the  glass,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  sight  of  these  in  Esmond's  heart  always  created  a 
sort  of  rage  of  pity,  and  seeing  them  on  the  face  of  the  lady 
whom  he  loved  best,  the  young  blunderer  sank  down  on  his 
knees,  and  besought  her  to  pardon  him,  saying  that  he  was 
a  fool  and  an  idiot,  that  be  was  a  brute  to  make  such  a 
speech,  he  who  had  caused  her  malady;  and  Doctor  Tusher 
told  him  that  a  bear  he  was  indeed,  and  a  bear  he  would 
remain,  at  which  speech  poor  young  fismond  was  so  dumb- 
stridcen  that  he  did  not  even  growl. 

"  He  is  my  bear,  and  I  wUl  not  have  him  baited.  Doctor," 
my  lady  said,  patting  her  hand  kindly  on  the  hoy*s  head,  as 
he  was  still  kneeling  at  her  feet.  "  How  3'our  hair  has  come 
off!    And  mine,  too,"  she  added  with  another  sigh. 

"  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  cared,"  my  lady  said  to  Harry, 
when  the  parson  had  taken  his  leave;  ''but  am  I  ven'  much 
changed  ?   Alas !  I  fear  'tis  too  true." 
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"  Madam,  you  have  the  dearest,  and  kindest,  and  sweet- 
est face  in  the  world,  I  tliink,"  the-  lad  said ;  and  indeed  he 
thought  and  thinks  so. 

''Will  my  lord  think  so  when  he- comes  back?"  the  lady 
a^kcd  wit^  a  sigh^,  and  another  look  at  her  Venice  glass. 
''  Supi>o9e  he  should  think  as  you  do,  sir,  that  I  am  hid- 
eous —  yes,  you  said  hideous  —  he  will  cease  to  care  for  me. 
'Tis  all  men  care  for  in  women,  our  little  beauty.  Why  did 
he  select  me  from  among  my  sisters?  'Twas  only  for  that. 
We  reign  but  for  a  day  or  two :  and  be  sure  that  Vashti  knew 
Esther  was  coming." 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Esmond,  "  Ahasuerus  was  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  to  change  was  the  manner  of  his  country,  and 
according  to  his  law." 

''  You  are  all  (irand  Turks  for  that  matter,"  said  my  lady, 
"  or  would  1x5  if  you  could.  Come,  Frank,  come,  my  child. 
You  are  well,  praised  be  Heaven.  Tour  locks  are  not  thinned 
by  this  dreadful  small-pox  :  nor  your  poor  face  scarred  —  is  it, 
my  angel?" 

Frank  began  to  shout  and  whimper  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
misfortune.  From  the  ver}'  earliest  time  the  young  lord  had 
been  taught  to  admire  his  beauty  by  his  mother :  and  esteemed 
it  as  highly  as  any  reigning  toast  valued  hei*s. 

One  day,  as  he  himself  was  recovering,  from  his  fever  and 
illness,  a  pang  of  something  like  shame  shot  across  yonng 
Esmond's  breast,  as  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  once 
during  his  illness  given  a  thought  to  the  poor  girl  at  the  smithy, 
whose  red  cheeks  but  a  month  ago  he  had  been  so  eager  to  see. 
Poor  Nancy !  her  cheeks  had  shai'cd  the  fate  of  roses,  and 
were  withere<l  now.  She  had  taken  the  illness  on  the  same 
dav  with  Esmond  —  she  and  her  brother  were  both  dead  of 
the  small-pox,  and  buried  under  the  Castle  wood  yew-trees. 
There  was  no  bright  face  looking  now  from  the  garden,  or  to 
cheer  the  oltl  smith  at  his  lonelv  fireside.  Esmond  would  have 
liked  to  have  kissed  her  in  her  shroud  (like  the  lass  in 
Mr.  Prior's  pretty  poem);  but  she  rested  manv  a  foot  below 
the  ground,  when  t^mond  after  his  malady  first  trod  on  it. 

Do(?tor  Tusher  brought  the  news  of  this  calamity-,  about 
which  llaiTy  Esmond  longed  to  ask,  but  did  not  like.  He 
said  almost  the  whole  village  had  been  stricken  with  the 
pestilence ;  seventeen  persons  were  dead  of  it,  among  them 
mentioning  the  names  of  poor  Nancy  and  her  little  brother. 
He  did  not  fail  to  say  how  thankful  we  survivors  ought  to  be. 
It  being  this  man's  business  to  flatter  and  make  sermons,  it 
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miist  be  owned  he  was  mo$t  industrious  in  it,  and  was  doing 
the  one  or  the  other  all  day. 

And  so  Nancy  was  gone ;  and  Harry  Esmond  blushed  that 
he  had  not  a  single  tear  for  her,  and  fell  to  eomposiug  an 
el^y  in  Latin  verses  over  the  rustic  little  beauty.  He  bade 
the  dryads  mouni  and  the  river-nymphs  deplore  her.  As  her 
father  followed  the  calling  of  Vulcan,  he  said  that  surely  she 
was  like  a  daughter  of  Venus,  though  Sievewright's  wife  was 
an  ugly  shrew,  as  he  remembered  to  have  heard  allerwards. 
He  made  a  long  face,  but,  in  truth,  felt  scarcely  more  sorrow- 
ful than  a  mute  at  a  luneraL  These  first  passions  of  men  and 
women  are  mostly  abortive ;  and  are  dead  almost  before  they 
are  bom.  £snK>ud  could  repeat,  to  his  last  day,  some  of 
the  doggerel  lines  in  which  his  muse  bewailed  his  pretty  lass ; 
not  without  shame  to  remember  how  bad  the  verses  were,  and 
how  good  he  thought  them ;  how  false  the  grief,  and  yet  how 
he  was  rather  proud  of  it.  'Tis  an  error,  surely,  to  talk  of 
the  simplicity  of  youth.  I  think  no  persons  are  more  hyix)- 
critical,  and  have  a  more  affected  behavior  to  one  another, 
than  the  young.  They  deceive  themselves  and  each  other 
with  artifices  that  do  not  impose  upon  men  of  the  world ;  and 
so  we  get  to  understand  truth  better,  and  grow  simpler  as  we 
grow  older. 

When  my  lady  beard  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  poor 
Nancy,  she  said  nothing  so  long  as  Tusher  was  by,  but  when 
he  was  gone,  she  took  Harry  Esmond's  hand  and  said  — 

"  Harr>',  I  beg  your  pardon  for  those  cruel  words  I  used 
on  the  night  you  were  taken  ill.  I  am  shocked  at  the  fate 
of  the  poor  creature,  and  am  sure  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened of  that  with  which,  in  my  anger,  1  charged  you.  And 
the  very  first  day  we  go  out,  you  must  take  me  to  the  black- 
smith, and  we  must  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  console 
the  poor  old  man.  Poor  man  1  to  lose  both  his  children  !  What 
should  I  do  without  mine  ?  " 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  very  first  walk  which  my  lad}' 
took,  leaning  on  Esmond's  arm,  alter  her  illness.  But  her  visit 
brought  no  consolation  to  the  old  father ;  and  he  showed  no 
softness,  or  desire  to  speak.  "  The  Loixl  gave  and  took  awa^s" 
he  said ;  and  he  knew  what  His  servant's  duty  was.  He  wanted 
for  nothing  —  less  now  than  ever  before,  as  there  were  fewer 
mouths  to  feed.  He  wished  her  ladyship  and  Master  Esmond 
good  morning  —  he  had  grown  tall  in  his  illness,  and  was  but 
very  little  marked ;  and  with  this,  and  a  surly  bow,  he  went  in 
from  the  smithy  to  the  house,  leaving  my  lady,  somewhat  silenced 
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and  shamefaced,  at  the  door.  He  had  a  handsome  stone  put 
up  for  his  two  children,  which  ma}'  be  seen  in  Castlewood 
churchyard  to  this  very  da}' ;  and  before  a  3  ear  was  out  his 
own  name  was  upon  the  stone.  In  the  presence  of  Death,  that 
sovereign  ruler,  a  woman's  coquetry  is  scared  ;  and  her  jealousy 
will  hardly  pass  the  boundaries  of  that  grim  kingdom.  'Tis 
entireh'  of  the  earth,  that  passion,  and  expires  in  the  cold  blue 
air,  beyond  our  sphere. 

At  length,  when  the  danger  was  quite  over,  it  was  announced 
that  my  loni  and  his  daughter  would  return.  Esmond  well 
remcml)ered  the  d&y.  The  lady  his  mistress  was  in  a  Hiury  of 
fear :  before  my  lord  came,  she  went  into  her  room,  and  returned 
from  it  with  reddened  cheeks.  Her  fate  was  about  to  be 
decided.  Her  beauty  was  gone  —  was  her  reign,  too,  over? 
A  minute  would  say.  My  lord  came  riding  over  the  biidge  — 
he  could  be  seen  from  the  great  window,  clad  in  scarlet,  and 
mounted  on  his  gray  hackney  —  his  little  daughter  ambled  by 
him  in  a  bright  riding-dress  of  blue,  on  a  shining  chestnut  horse. 
My  lady  leaned  against  the  great  mantel-piece,  looking  on,  with 
one  hand  on  her  heart  —  she  seemed  only  the  more  pale  for 
those  red  marks  on  either  cheek.  She  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  ej'es,  and  withdrew  it,  laughing  hysterically  —  the  cloth 
was  quite  red  with  the  rouge  when  she  took  it  away.  She  ran 
to  her  room  again,  and  came  back  with  pale  cheeks  and  red 
e3'es  —  her  son  in  her  hand — just  as  my  lord  entered,  accom- 
panied by  young  Esmond,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  his 
protector,  and  to  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  descended  from  horse- 
back. 

"  What,  Harry,  boy !  '*  my  lord  said,  good-naturedl3%  '*you 
look  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound.  The  small-|X)x  hasn't  improved 
your  beauty,  and  your  side  of  the  house  hadn't  never  too  much 
of  it  —  ho,  ho ! " 

And  he  laughed,  and  sprang  to  the  ground  with  no  small 
agility,  looking  handsome  and  red,  with  a  jolly  face  and  brown 
hair,  like  a  Beef-eater ;  Esmond  kneeling  again,  as  soon  as  his 
patron  had  descended,  performed  his  homage,  and  then  went 
to  greet  the  little  Beatrix,  and  help  her  from  her  horse. 

**Fie!  how  yellow  you  look,"  she  said;  ''and  there  are 
one,  two,  red  holes  in  your  face  ;  "  which,  indeed,  was  ver3'tnie ; 
Harry  Eismond's  harsh  countenance  bearing,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  human  face,  the  marks  of  the  disease. 

M3'  lord  laughed  again,  in  high  good-humor. 

  it!"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  "the 

little  slut  sees  ever3'thing.   She  saw  the  Dowager's  paint  t'other 
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day,  and  asked  her  why  she  wore  that  red  stuff  —  didn't  you, 
Trls  ?  and  the  Tower ;  and  St.  James's ;  and  the  play ;  and 
the  Prince  George,  and  the  Princess  Anne  —  didn't  you, 
Trix?" 

"They  are  both  very  fat,  and  smelt  of  brandy,"  the  child 
said. 

Papa  roared  with  laaghing. 

Brandy!"  he  said.  '^And  how  do  you  know,  Miss 
Pert?" 

"  Because  your  lordship  smells  of  it  after  supper,  when  I 
embrace  yon  before  3'ou  go  to  bed,"  said  the  young  lady,  who, 
indeed,  was  as  pert  as  her  fatlier  said,  and  looked  as  beautiful 
a  little  gipsy  as  eyes  ever  gazed  on. 

And  now  for  my  lady,"  said  my  lord,  going  up  the  stairs, 
and  passing  under  the  tapestry  curtain  that  hung  -before  the 
drawing-room  door.  Esmond  remembered  that  noble  figure, 
handsomely  arra3'ed  in  scarlet.  Within  the  last  few  months  he 
himself  had  grown  from  a  bo}-  to  be  a  man,  and  with  his  figure 
his  thoughts  had  shot  up,  and  grown  manly. 

My  lad3''s  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  was  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a  solicitous  affection  to 
note  and  interpret  the  signs  of  gladness  or  care,  wore  a  sad 
and  depressed  look  for  many  weeks  after  her  lord's  retnrn : 
during  which  it  seemed  as  if,  by  caresses  and  entreaties,  she 
strove  to  win  him  back  from  some  ill  humor  he  had,  and  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  throw  off.  In  her  eagerness  to  please  him 
she  practised  a  hundred  of  those  arts  which  had  formerly 
charmed  him,  but  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost  their  potency. 
Her  songs  did  not  amuse  him ;  and  she  hushed  them  and  the 
children  when  in  his  presence.  My  lord  sat  silent  at  his 
dinner,  drinking  greatly,  his  lady  opposite  to  him,  looking 
furtively  at  his  face,  though  also  speechless.  Her  silence 
annoyed  him  as  much  as  her  speech  ;  and  he  would  peevishly, 
and  with  an  oath,  ask  her  why  she  held  her  tongue  and  looked 
so  glum ;  or  he  would  roughly  check  her  when  speaking,  and 
bid  her  not  talk  nonsense.  It  seemed  as  if,  since  his  retui'n, 
nothing  she  could  do  or  say  could  please  him. 

When  a  master  and  mistress  are  at  strife  in  a  house,  the 
subordinates  in  the  family  take  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Harry 
Esmond  stood  in  so  great  fear  of  my  lord,  that  he  would  run  a 
league  barefoot  to  do  a  message  for  him ;  but  his  attachment 
for  Lady  Esmond  was  such  a  passion  of  grateful  regard,  that 
to  spare  her  a  grief,  or  to  do  her  a  service,  he  would  have  given 
bis  life  daily :  and  it  was  by  the  very  depth  and  intensity  of 
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this  regard  that  he  ht»gan  to  divine  liow  unhappy  his  adored 
lady's  life  was,  and  tliat  a  secret  care  (for  she  never  spoke  of 
her  anxieties)  was  weighing  upon  her. 

Can  any  one,  who  has  passed  through  the  world  and  watched 
the  nature  of  men  and  women  there,  doubt  what  had  befallen 
her?  I  have  seen,  to  be  sure,  some  people  carr\' down  with 
them  into  old  age  the  actual  bloom  of  their  youthful  love,  and 
1  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Parr  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  old.  But,  for  all  that,  threescore  and  ten  is  the  age  of 
men,  and  few  get  be3'ond  it ;  and  'tis  certain  that  a  man  who 
marries  for  mere  i)€atjx  yeiix^  as  my  lord  did,  considers  this  imrt 
of  the  contract  at  an  end  when  the  woman  ceases  to  fulfil  hers, 
and  his  love  does  not  survive  her  boautv.  I  know  'tis  often 
otherwise,  I  sa3' ;  and  can  think  (as  most  men  in  their  own 
experience  may)  of  many  a  house,  where,  lighted  in  early  years, 
the  sainted  lamp  of  love  hath  never  been  extinguished ;  but  so 
there  is  Mr.  Parr,  and  so  thei*e  is  the  great  giant  at  the  fair 
that  is  eight  feet  high  —  exceptions  to  men  —  and  that  poor 
lamp  whereof  I  speak,  that  lights  at  first  the  nuptial  chamber, 
is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts  down  the 
chimney,  or  sputters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And  then  —  and 
then  it  is  Chloe,  in  the  dark,  stark  awake,  and  Strephon  snoring 
unheeding ;  or  vice  versd^  'tis  poor  Strephon  that  has  married  a 
heartless  jilt,  and  awoke  out  of  that  absui*d  vision  of  conjugal 
felicity,  which  was  to  last  for  ever,  and  is  over  like  any  other 
dream.  One  and  other  has  made  his  bed,  and  so  must  lie  in 
it,  until  that  final  day  when  life  ends,  and  tliey  sleep  separate. 

About  this  time  young  Esmond,  who  had  a  knack  of  string- 
ing verses,  t«nied  some  of  Ovid's  Epistles  into  rhymes,  and 
brought  them  to  his  lady  for  her  delectation.  Those  which 
treated  of  forsaken  women  touched  her  immensely*,  Harry  re* 
marked  ;  and  when  (Enone  called  after  PariSj  and  Medea  bade 
Jason  come  back  again,  the  lady  of  Castle  wood  sighed,  and 
said  she  thought  that  part  of  the  verses  was  the  most  pleasing. 
Indeed,  she  would  have  chopped  up  the  Dean,  her  old  father, 
in  order  to  bring  her  husband  back  again.  But  her  beautifhl 
Jason  was  gone,  as  beautiful  Jasons  will  go,  and  the  poor 
enchantress  had  never  a  spell  to  keep  him. 

My  lord  was  only  sulky  as  long  as  his  wife's  anxious  face  or 
behavior  seemed  to  upbraid  him.  When  she  had  got  to  master 
these,  and  to  show  an  outwardly  cheerful  countenance  and 
behavior,  her  husband's  good-humor  returned  partiall}',  and  he 
swore  and  stormed  no  longer  at  dinner,  but  laughed  sometimes, 
and  yawned  unrestrainedl3^ ;  absenting  himself  often  firom  home» 
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inyiting  more  company  thither,  passing  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  in  the  hunting-field,  or  over  the  bottle  as  before  ;  but  with 
this  ditference,  that  the  poor  wife  could  no  longer  see  now,  as 
she  liad  done  formerly,  the  light  of  love  kindled  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  with  her,  but  tliat  flame  was  out :  and  that  onoe  welcome 
beacon  no  more  shone  there. 

What  were  this  lad}"'8  feelings  when  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  whereof  her  foreboding  glass  had  given  her  only  too  tnie 
warning,  that  with  her  beauty  her  reign  had  ended,  and  the  days 
of  her  love  were  over?  Wliat  does  a  seaman  do  in  a  storm  if 
mast  and  rudder  are  carried  away?  He  ships  a  jurymast,  and 
steers  as  he  best  can  with  an  oar.  What  hap|>ens  it*  your  roof 
falls  in  a  tempest?  After  the  fii*st  stun  of  the  eakimity  the 
sutferer  starts  up,  gropes  around  to  see  that  the  children  are 
safe,  and  puts  them  under  a  shed  oiit  of  the  mm.  If  the  [mlace 
burns  down,  you  take  shelter  in  the  barn.  What  man*s  life  is 
not  overtaken  by  one  or  more  of  these  tornadoes  that  send  us 
out  of  the  course,  and  fling  us  on  rocks  to  shelter  as  best  we 
may  ? 

When  Lady  Castle  wood  found  that  her  great  ship  had  gone 
down,  she  began  as  best  she  might,  after  she  hail  milled  from 
the  effects  of  the  loss,  to  put  out  small  ventui*es  of  happiness  ; 
and  hope  for  little  gains  and  returns,  as  a  merchant  on  'Change, 
indocilis  pawperiem  pati^  having  lost  his  thousands,  embarks  a 
few  guineas  upon  the  next  ship.  She  laid  out  her  all  upon  her 
children,  indulging  them  beyond  all  measure,  as  was  inevitable 
with  one  of  her  kindness  of  disposition  ;  giving  all  her  thoughts 
to  their  welfare  —  learning,  that  she  might  teach  them ;  and 
improving  her  own  many  natural  gifts  and  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, that  she  might  impart  them  to  her  young  ones.  To  be 
doing  good  for  some  one  else,  is  the  life  of  most  good  women. 
They  are  exuberant  of  kindness,  as  it  were,  and  must  impart  it 
to  some  one.  She  made  herself  a  good  scholar  of  French, 
Italian^  and  Latin,  having  been  grounded  in  these  by  her  father 
in  her  youth ;  hiding  the^e  gifts  from  her  husband  out  of  fear, 
perhaps,  that  they  should  offend  him,  for  my  lord  was  no  book- 
man —  pish'd  and  psha*d  at  the  notion  of  learned  ladies,  and 
would  have  been  angr}-  that  his  wife  could  construe  out  of  a 
Latin  book  of  which  he  could  scarce  understand  two  words. 
Young  Esmond  was  usher,  or  house  tutor,  under  her  or  over 
her,  as  it  might  hapi)en.  During  my  lonVs  many  absences, 
Uiese  school-days  would  go  on  uninterruptedly  :  tlic  mother  and 
daughter  learning  with  surprising  quickness ;  the  latter  by  fits 
and  starts  only,  and  as  suited  her  wayward  humor.    As  for  the 
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little  lord,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  took  after  his  father  in 
the  matter  of  learning  —  liked  marbles  and  play,  and  the  great 
horse  and  the  little  one  which  his  father  brought  him,  and  on 
which  he  took  him  out  a-hunting,  a  gi*eat  deal  better  than  Cor- 
denus  and  Lily ;  marshalled  the  village  boys,  and  had  a  little 
court  of  them,  already  flogging  them,  and  domineering  over 
them  with  a  fine  imperious  spirit,  that  made  his  father  laugh 
when  he  beheld  it,  and  his  mother  fondly  warn  him.  The  cook 
had  a  son,  the  woodman  had  two,  the  big  lad  at  the  porter's 
lodge  took  his  cufls  and  his  orders.  Doctor  Tusher  said  he 
was  a  young  nobleman  of  gallant  spirit ;  and  Harry  Esmond, 
who  was  his  tutor,  and  eight  years  his  little  lordship's  senior, 
had  hard  work  sometimes  to  keep  his  own  temper,  and  hold  his 
authority'  over  his  rebellious  little  chief  and  kinsman. 

In  a  couple  of  yeare  after  that  calamity  had  befallen  which 
had  robl)ed  Lady  Castlewood  of  a  little  —  a  ver}*  little  —  of  her 
beauty,  and  her  careless  husband's  heart  (if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  my  lady  had  found  not  only  that  her  reign  was  over,  but 
that  her  successor  was  appointed,  a  Princess  of  a  noble  house 
in  Drury  Lane  somewhere,  who  was  installed  and  visited  b}-  my 
lord  at  the  town  eight  miles  off — pudet  h<Bc  opprobria  direre 
nobis)  — a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her  mind,  which,  by 
struggles  only  known  to  herself,  at  least  never  mentioned  to 
any  one,  and  unsuspected  by  the  person  who  caused  the  pain 
she  endured  —  had  been  schooled  into  such  a  condition  as  she 
could  not  very  likely  have  imagined  possible  a  score  of  months 
since,  before  her  misfortunes  had  begun. 

She  had  oldened  in  that  time  as  people  do  who  suffer  silently 
great  mental  pain ;  and  learned  much  that  she  had  never 
suspected  before.  She  was  taught  by  that  bitter  teacher  Mis- 
fortune. A  child  the  mother  of  other  children,  but  two  years 
back  her  lord  was  a  god  to  her ;  his  words  her  law  ;  his  smile 
her  sunshine ;  his  lazy  commonplaces  listened  to  eagerljs  as  if 
they  were  words  of  wisdom  —  all  his  wishes  and  fi'eaks  obeyed 
with  a  servile  devotion.  She  had  been  my  lord's  chief  slave 
and  blind  worshipper.  Some  wompn  bear  farther  than  this, 
and  submit  not  only  to  neglect  but  to  unfaithfulness  too  —  but 
here  this  lady's  allegiance  had  failed  her.  Her  spirit  rebelled, 
and  disowned  any  more  obedience.  First  she  had  to  bear  in 
secret  the  passion  of  losing  the  adored  object;  then  to  get 
further  initiation,  and  to  find  this  worshipped  l>eing  was  but  a 
clumsy  idol :  then  to  admit  the  silent  truth,  that  it  was  she  was 
superior,  and  not  the  monarch  her  master :  that  she  had  thoughts 
which  his  brains  could  never  master,  and  was  the  better  of  the 
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two;  quite  separate  from  my  lord  although  tied  to  him,  aud 
bound,  as  almost  all  people  (save  a  very  happj*  few),  to  work 
all  her  life  alone.  My  lord  sat  in  his  chair,  laughing  his  laugh, 
cracking  his  joke,  his  face  flushing  with  wine  —  my  lady  in  her 
place  over  against  him  —  he  never  sus|>ecting  that  his  superior 
was  there,  in  the  calm  resigned  lady,  cold  of  manner,  with  down- 
cast eyes.    When  he  was  merry  in  his  cups,  he  would  make 

jokes  about  her  coldness,  and,    D  it,  now  my  lady  is  gone, 

we  will  have  t'other  bottle,"  he  would  say.  He  was  frank 
enough  iu  telling  his  thoughts,  such  as  they  were.  There  was 
little  mystery  about  my  lord's  words  or  actions.  His  Fair 
Rosamond  did  not  live  in  a  Labyrinth,  like  the  lady  of  Mr. 
Addison's  opera,  but  paraded  with  painted  cheeks  and  a  tips}' 
retiiuie  in  the  country  town.  Had  she  a  mind  to  be  revenged, 
Ladv  Castlewood  could  have  found  the  wav  to  her  rival's  house 
easily  enough ;  and,  if  she  had  come  with  bowl  and  dagger, 
would  have  been  routed  off  the  ground  by  the  enem^'  with  a 
volley  of  Billingsgate,  which  the  fair  person  always  kept  by 
her. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  said,  that  .for  Harry  Esmond  his 
benefactress's  sweet  face  had  lost  none  of  its  charms.  It  had 
always  the  kindest  of  looks  and  smiles  for  him  —  smiles,  not 
so  gay  and  artless  perhaps  as  those  which  Lady  Castlewood 
had  formerly  worn,  when,  a  child  herself,  playing  with  her 
cliildren,  her  husband's  pleasure  and  authority  were  all  she 
thought  of ;  but  out  of  her  griefs  and  cares,  as  will  happen  I 
think  when  these  trials  fall  upon  a  kindly  heart,  and  are  not  too 
unbearable,  grew  up  a  number  of  thoughts  and  excellences 
which  had  never  come  into  existence,  had  not  her  sorrow  and 
misfortunes  engendered  them.  Sure,  occasion  is  the  father  of 
most  that  is  good  in  us.  As  you  have  seen  the  awkward 
fingers  and  clumsy  tools  of  a  prisoner  cut  and  fashion  the  most 
delicate  little  pieces  of  carved  work  ;  or  achieve  the  most  pro- 
diji^ious  underground  lalK)r8,  and  cut  through  walls  of  masonry, 
and  saw  iron  bars  and  fetters ;  'tis  misfortune  that  awakens 
ingenuity,  or  fortitude,  or  endurance,  in  hearts  where  these 
qualities  had  never  come  to  life  but  for  the  circumstance  which 
gave  them  ^  being. 

'Twas  after  Jason  left  her,  no  doubt,"  Lady  Castlewood 
once  said  with  one  of  her  smiles  to  young  Esmond  (who  was 
reading  to  her  a  version  of  certain  lines  out  of  Euripides),  that 
Medea  became  a  learned  woman  and  a  great  enchantress." 

"And  she  could  conjure  the  stars  out  of  heaven,"  the  young 
tuU)r  added,    but  she  could  not  bring  Jason  back  again." 
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"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  ray  lady,  very  angry. 

"  Indeed  I  mean  nothing,"  said  the  other,  "  save  what  I've 
read  in  lK>oks.  What  should  I  know  about  such  matters?  I 
have  seen  no  woman  save  you  and  little  Beatrix,  and  the  par- 
son's wife  and  my  late  mistress,  and  3*our  ladj'ship's  woman 
here." 

'*The  men  who  wrote  your  books,"  says  my  lady,  ''your 
Horaces,  and  Ovids,  ^nd  Virgils,  as  far  as  1  know  of  them,  all 
thought  ill  of  us,  as  all  the  heroes  they  wrote  about  used  us 
basely.  We  were  bred  to  be  slaves  always ;  and  even  of  our 
own  times,  as  3'ou  are  still  the"  only  lawgivers,  I  think  our  ser- 
mons seem  to  say  that  the  best  woman  is  she  who  bears  her 
master's  chains  most  gracefully.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  nun- 
neries permitted  by  our  church  :  Beatrix  and  I  would  fly  to  one, 
and  end  our  days  in  i>eace  there  away  from  you" 

And  is  there  no  slavery  in  a  convent?"  says  Esmond. 

"At  least  if  women  are  slaves  there,  no  one  sees  them," 
answered  the  lad}'.  V  They  don't  work  in  street  gangs  with 
the  public  to  jeer  them :  and  if  they  suffer,  suffer  in  private. 
Here  comes  my  lord  home  from  hunting.  Take  away  the  books. 
My  lord  does  not  love  to  see  them.  Lessons  are  over  for 
to-day,  Mr.  Tutor."  And  with  a  curtsy  and  a  smile  she  would 
end  this  sort  of  colloquy. 

Indeed  ''Mr.  Tutor,"  as  my  lady  called  Esmond,  had  now 
business  enough  on  his  hands  in  Castle  wood  House.  He  had 
three  pupils,  his  lady  and  her  two  children,  at  whose  lessons 
she  would  always  be  present ;  besides  writing  my  lord's  letters, 
and  arranging  his  accompts  for  him  —  when  these  could  be  got 
from  Esmond's  indolent  patron. 

Of  the  pupils  the  two  young  people  were  but  lazy  scholars, 
and  as  my  lady  would  admit  no  discipline  such  as  was  then  in 
use,  my  lord's  son  only  learned  what  he  liked,  which  was  but 
little,  and  never  to  his  life's  end  could  be  got  to  construe  more 
than  six  lines  of  Virgil.  Mistress  Beatrix  chattered  French 
prettily,  from  a  vcrv  early  age  ;  and  sang  sweetly,  but  this  was 
from  her  mother's  teaching  —  not  Harry  Esmond's,  who  could 
scarce  distinguish  between  ''Green  Sleeves"  and  Lillibul- 
lero ;  "  although  he  had  no  greater  delight  in  life  than  to  hear 
the  ladies  sing.  He  sees  them  now  (will  he  ever  forget  them  ?) 
as  they  used  to  sit  together  of  the  summer  evenings  —  the  two 
golden  heads  over  the  page  —  the  child's  little  hand,  and  the 
mother's  beating  the  time,  with  their  voices  rising  and  falling  in 
unison. 

But  if  the  children  were  careless,  'twas  a  wonder  how  eagerl}' 
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'  the  mother  learat  from  her  3'oung  tutor  —  and  taught  him  too. 
The  happiest  instinctive  facult}'  was  this  lady's  —  a  faculty  for 
discerning  latent  beauties  and  hidden  graces  of  books,  espeeiall}' 
books  of  poetry,  as  in  a  walk  she  would  spy  out  field-flowers 
and  make  jx)sies  of  them,  sucb  as  no  other  hand  could.  vShe 
was  a  critic,  not  by  reason  but  by  feeling ;  the  sweetest  com- 
mentator of  those  books  they  read  together ;  and  the  happiest 
hours  of  young  Esmond's  life,  perhaps,  were  those  passed  in 
the  company  of  this  kind  mistress  and  her  children. 

These  happy  days  were  to  end  soon,  however ;  and  it  was 
by  the  Lady  Castlcwood's  own  decree  that  they  were  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  It  happened  about  Christmas-time,  Hany  Es- 
mond being  now  past  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  his  old  comrade, 
adversary,  and  friend,  Tom  Tusher,  returned  from  his  school  in 
London,  a  fair,  well-grown,  and  sturd\'  lad,  who  was  about  to 
enter  college,  with  an  exhibition  from  his  school,  and  a  prospect 
of  afler  promotion  in  the  church.  Tom  Tusher's  talk  was  of 
nothing  but  Cambridge  now ;  and  the  boys,  who  were  good 
friends,  examined  each  other  eagerly  about  their  progress  in 
books.  Tom  had  learned  some  Greek  and  Hebrew,  l)esides 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  pretty  well  skilled,  and  also  had  given 
himself  to  mathematical  studies  under  his  father's  guidance,  who 
was  a  proficient  in  those  sciences,  of  which  Esmond  knew  noth- 
ing; nor  could  he  write  Latin  so  well  as  Tom,  though  he  could 
talk  it  better,  having  been  taught  by  his  dear  friend  the  Jesuit 
Father,  for  whose  memory  the  lad  ever  retained  the  warmest 
affection,  reading  his  books,  keeping  his  swords  clean  in  the 
little  cr^-pt  where  the  Father  had  shown  them  to  Esmond  on 
the  night  of  his  visit ;  and  often  of  a  night  sitting  in  the  chap-. 
Iain's  room,  which  he  inhabited,  over  his  books,  his  verses,  and 
mbbish,  with  which  the  lad  occupied  himself,  he  would  look  up 
at  the  window,  thinking  he  wished  it  might  open  and  let  in  the 
good  Father.  He  had  come  and  passed  awa}'  like  a  dream ; 
but  for  the  swords  and  books  Harry  might  almost  think  the 
Father  was  an  imagination  of  his  mind  —  and  for  two  letters 
which  had  come  to  him,  one  from  abroad,  fhll  of  advice  and 
affection,  another  soon  after  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hexton,  in  which'  Father  Holt  deplored  his  falling 
away.  But  Harry  Esmond  felt  so  confident  now  of  his  being  in 
the  right,  and  of  his  own  powers  as  a  casuist,  that  he  thought 
he  was  able  to  face  the  Father  hhnself  in  argument,  and  possible- 
convert  him. 

To  work  upon  the  faith  of  her  e'^oung  pupil,  J^smond's  kind 
mistress  sent  to  the  library  of  her  father  the  Dean,  who  had 
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been  distinguished  in  the  disputes  of  the  late  king's  reign ;  and, 
an  old  soldier  now,  had  hung  up  his  weaix)ns  of  controversy. 
These  he  took  down  from  his  shelves  willingly  for  young  Es- 
mond, whom  he  benefited  by  his  own  personal  advice  and 
instruction.  It  did  not  require,  much  persuasion  to  induce  the 
boy  to  woi-ship  with  his  beloved  mistress.  And  the  good  old 
nonjuriug  Dean  flattered  himself  with  a  convei-sion  which,  in 
truth,  was  owing  to  a  much  gentler  and  fairer  persuader. 

Under  her  ladyship's  kind  eyes  (my  lord's  being  sealed  in 
sleep  pretty  generally),  Esmond  read  many  volumes  of  the 
works  of  the  famous  British  Divines  of  the  last  age,  and  was 
familiar  with  Wake  and  Sherlock,  with  Stillingfleet  and  Patrick. 
His  mistress  never  tired  to  listen  or  to  read,  to  pursue  the  texts 
with  fond  comments,  to  urge  those  points  which  her  fancy 
dwelt  on  mqgt,  or  her  reason  deemed  most  important.  Since 
the  death  of  her  father  the  Dean,  this  lady  hath- admitted  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  theological  reading  which  her  orthodox  father 
would  never  have  allowed ;  his  favorite  writers  appealing  more 
to  reason  and  antiquity-  than  to  the  passions  or  imaginations 
of  their  readers,  so  that  the  works  of  Bishop  Tajior,  na}-,  those 
of  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Law,  have  in  reality  found  more  favor 
with  my  Lady  Castlewood  than  the  severer  volumes  of  our  great 
English  schoolmen. 

In  later  life,  at  the  University,  Esmond  reopened  the  con- 
troversy, and  pursued  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  when  his 
patrons  had  determined  for  him  that  he  was  to  embrace  the 
ecclesiastical  life.  But  though  his  mistress's  heart  was  in  this 
calling,  his  own  never  was  much.  After  that  first  fer\'or  of 
simple  devotion,  which  his  beloved  Jesuit  priest  had  Inspired  in 
him,  speculative  theology  took  but  little  hold  upon  the  3'oung 
man's  mind.  When  his  early  credulity  was  disturbed,  and  his 
saints  and  virgins  taken  out  of  his  worship,  to  rank  little  higher 
than  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  his  belief  iK^came  acquiesoeDce 
leather  than  ardor ;  and  he  made  his  mind  up  to  assume  tlie 
cassock  and  bands,  as  another  man  does  to  wear  a  breastplate 
and  jack-l)oot8,  or  to  mount  a  merchant's  desk,  for  a  livelihooil, 
and  from  ol)edience  and  necessity,  rather  than  from  choice. 
There  were  scores  of  such  men  in  Mr.  Esmond's  time  at  the 
universities,  whq  were  going  to  the  church  with  no  better  calling 
than  his. 

When  Thomas  Tusher  was  gone,  a  feeling  of  no  small  de- 
pression and  disquiet  fell  upon  3'oung  Esmond,  of  which,  though 
he  did  not  complain,  his  kind  mistress  must  have  divined  the 
cause :  for  soon  after  she  showed  not  onl^^  that  she  understood 
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the  reason  of  Harry's  melancholy,  but  could  provide  a  remedy 
for  it.  Her  habit  was  thus  to  watch,  unobservedly,  those  to 
whom  duty  or  affection  bound  her,  and  to  prevent  their  designs, 
or  to  fulfil  them,  when  she  had  the  ix>wer.  It  was  this  lady  's 
disposition  to  think  kindnesses,  and  devise  silent  bounties  and 
to  scheme  benevolence,  for  those  about  her.  We  take  such 
goodness,  fur  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was  our  due ;  the  Marys 
who  bring  ointment  for  our  feet  get  but  little  thanks.  Some 
of  us  never  feel  this  devotion  at  all,  or  are  moved  by  it  to  grati- 
tude or  acknowledgment;  others  only  recall  it  years  after, 
when  the  days  are  past  in  which  those  sweet  kindnesses  were 
spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  back  our  I'eturn  for  the  debt  b}-  a  poor 
tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then  forgotten  tones  of  love  recur  to 
as,  and  kind  glances  shine  out  of  the  past  —  oh  so  bright  and 
clear !  —  oh  so  longed  after !  —  because  they  are  out  of  reach  ; 
as  holiday  music  from  withinside  a  prison  wall  —  or  sunshine 
seen  through  the  bara ;  more  prized  because  unattainable  — 
more  bright  because  of  the  contrast  of  present  darkness  and 
solitude,  whence  there  is  no  escape. 

All  the  notice,  then,  which  Lady  Castle  wood  seemecl  to  take 
of  Harry  Esmond's  melanchol}*,  upon  Tom  Tusher's  departure, 
was,  b}'  a  gayet^'  unusual  to  her,  to  attempt  to  dispel  his  gloom. 
She  made  his  three  scholars  (herself  being  the  chief  one)  more 
cheerful  than  ever  the}'  had  been  before,  and  more  docile,  too, 
all  of  them  learning  and  reading  much  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  ''For  who  knows,"  said  the  lad}',  '*  what 
may  happen,  and  whether  we  may  be  able  to  keep  such,  a 
learned  tutor  long  ?  " 

Frank  Esmond  said  he  for  his  part  did  not  want  to  learn 
any  more,  and  cousin  Harry  might  shut  up  his  book  whenever 
he  liked,  if  he  would  come  out  a-fishing ;  and  little  Beatrix  de- 
clared she  would  send  for  Tom  Tusher,  and  lie  would  be  glad 
enough  to  come  to  Castlewood,  if  Harry  chose  to  go  awa}  . 

At  last  comes  a  messenger  from  Winchester  one  day,  bearer 
of  a  letter,  with  a  great  black  seal,  from  the  Dean  there,  to  say 
.  that  his  sister  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  fortune  of  2,000/. 
among  her  six  nieces,  the  Dean's  daughters ;  and  many  a  time 
since  has  Harry  Esmond  recalled  the  flushed  face  and  eager 
look  wherewith,  after  this  intelligence,  his  kind  lady  regarded 
him.  She  did  not  pretend  to  any  grief  about  the  deceased 
relative,  from  whom  she  and  her  family'  had  been  many  years 
parted. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  the  news,  he  also  did  not  make  an}' 
very  long  face.      The  money  will  come  very  handy  to  furnish 
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the  music-room  and  the  cellar,  which  is  getting  low,  and  buy 
your  lad3'ship  a  coach  and  a  couple  of  horses  that  will  do 
indifferent  to  ride  or  for  the  coach.  And,  Beatrix,  you  shall 
have  a  spinnet:  and,  Frank,  you  shall  have  a  little  horse  from 
Hexton  Fair ;  and,  Harry,  you  shall  have  five  pounds  to  buy 
some  books,"  said  my  lord,  who  was  generous  with  his  own, 
and  indeed  with  other  folk's  money.  ^'I  wish  your  aunt 
would  die  onc*e  a  year,  Rachel ;  we  could  spend  your  money, 
and  all  your  sisters*,  too." 

I  have  but  one  aunt  —  and  —  and  I  have  another  use  for 
the  money,  my  lord,"  says  my  lady,  turning  verj'  red. 

Another  use,  my  dear ;  and  what  do  ,you  know  about 
money?"  cries  my  lord.  "  And  what  the  devil  is  there  that  I 
don't  give  you  which  3'ou  want ! " 

"1  intend  to  give  this  money — t&n*t  you  fsmcy  how,  my 
lord  ?  " 

M}'  lord  swore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he  did  not  know 
in  the  least  what  she  meant. 

"  I  intend  it  for  Harry  Esmond  to  go  to  college.  Cousin 
Harry,"  sajs  my  lad}',  'mou  mustn't  stay  longer  in  this  dull 
place,  but  make  a  name  to  yourself,  and  for  us  too,  Harry." 

D — n  it,  Harry's  well  enough  here,"  says  my  lord,  for  a 
moment  looking  rather  sulky. 

*'Is  Harr}^  going  away?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will 
go  away  ?  "  cry  out  Frank  and  Beatrix  at  one  breath. 

"  But  he  will  come  back :  and  this  will  alwavs  be  his  home," 
cries  m}'  lady,  with  blue  eyes  looking  a  celestial  kindness : 
and  his  scliolai*s  will  always  love  him  ;  won't  they?" 

By  G — d,  Rachel,  you're  a  good  woman  ! "  sa^'s  my  lord, 
seizing  m}'  lady's  hand,  at  which  she  blushed  very  much,  and 
shrank  back,  putting  her  children  before  her.  I  wish  3'ou 
joy,  my  kinsman,"  he  continued,  giving  Harry  Esmond  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder.  I  won't  balk  your  luck.  Go 
to  Cambridge,  boy,  and  when  Tusher  dies  you  shaU  have  the 
Hving  here,  if  you  are  not  better  provided  by  that  time.  We'll 
furnish  the  dining-room  and  buy  the  horses  another  3'ear.  I'll 
give  thee  a  nag  out  of  the  stable :  take  an}'  one  except  my  hack 
and  the  bay  gelding  and  the  coach-horse3 and  God  speed  thee, 
my  boy !  " 

"  Have  the  sorrel,  Harry  ;  'tis  a  good  one.  Father  says  'tis 
the  best  in  the  stable,"  says  little  Frank,  clapping  his  hands, 
and  jumping  up.  "  Let's  come  and  see  him  in  the  stable." 
And  the  other,  in  his  delight  and  eagerness,  was  for  leaving 
the  room  that  instant  to  arrange  about  his  journey. 
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The  Lady  Castlewood  looked  after  him  with  sad  penetrating 
glances.  "  He  wishes  to  be  gone  ahready,  my  lord,"  said  she 
to  her  husband. 

The  young  man  hung  back  abashed.  "  Indeed,  I  would 
stay  for  ever,  if  your  lad^'ship  bade  me,"  he  said. 

And  thou  wouldst  be  a  fool  for  thy  pains,  kinsman,"  said 
my  lord.  Tut,  tut,  man.  Go  and  see  the  world.  Sow  th}' 
wild  oats ;  and  take  the  best  luck  that  Fate  sends  thee.  I  wish 
I  were  a  boy  again,  that  I  might  go  to  college,  and  taste  the 
Trumpington  ale." 

Ours,  indeed,  is  but  a  dull  home,"  cries  my  lady,  with  a 
little  of  sadness  and,  ma3'be,  of  satire,  in  her  voice  :  ''an  old 
glum  house,  half  ruined,  and  the  rest  only  half  furnished  ;  a 
woman  and  two  children  are  but  poor  compau}'  for  men  that  are 
accustomed  to  better.  We  are  onlj'  fit  to  be  your  worship's 
handmaids,  and  your  pleasures  must  of  necessity  lie  elsewhere 
than  at  home." 

'-  Curse  me,  Rachel,  if  I  know  now  whether  thou  art  in 
earnest  or  not,"  said  my  lord. 

''  In  earnest,  my  lord ! "  says  she^  still  clinging  by  one  of 
her  children.  *' Is  there  much  subject  here  for  joke?"  And 
she  made  him  a  grand  curtsy,  and,  giving  a  stately  look  to 
Hany  Esmond,  which  seemed  to  say,  Remember ;  you  under- 
stand me,  though  he  does  not,"  she  left  the  room  with  her 
children. 

* 

*'  Since  she  found  out  that  confounded  Hex  ton  business,"  my 
lord  said  —  •'  and  be  hanged  to  them  that  told  her !  —  she  has 
not  been  th&same  woman.  She,  who  used  to  be  as  humble  as 
a  milkmaid,  is  as  proud  as  a  princess,"  says  m}'  lord.  ''  Take 
my  counsel,  Harry  Esmond,  and  keep  clear  of  women.  Since 
I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  jades,  the^'  have  given  me 
nothing  but  disgust.  I  had  a  wife  at  Tangier,  with  whom,  as 
she  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  my  language,  you'd  have  thought 
I  might  lead  a  quiet  life.  But  she  tried  to  poison  me,  because 
she  was  jealous  of  a  Jew  girl.  There  was  your  aunt,  for  aunt 
she  is  —  aunt  Jezebel,  a  pretty  life  your  lather  lefl  ^ith  her ! 
and  here's  m}*  lady.  When  I  saw  heron  a  pillion,  riding  behind 
the  Dean  her  father <.  she  looked  and  was  such  a  baby,  that 
a  8ixpenn3*  doll  might  have  pleased  her.  And  now  you  see 
what  she  is  —  hands  off,  highty-tighty,  high  and  mighty,  an 
empress  couldn't  be  grander.  Pass  us  the  tankard,  Hariy  m}' 
boy.  A  mug  of  beer  and  a  toast  at  morn,  8a3's  my  host.  A 
tr>ast  and  a  mug  of  l>eer  at  noon,  says  my  dear.  D — n  it,  Polly 
loves  a  mug  of  ale,  too,  and  laced  with  brandy,  b}*  Jove ! " 
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Indeed,  I  suppose  ihey  drank  it  together;  for  my  ford  was 
often  thick  in  his  speech  at  mid-day  dinner ;  and  at  night  at 
supper,  speechless  altogether. 

IIarr\*  Esmond's  departure  resolved  upon,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Lady  Castlewood,  too,  rejoiced  to  lose  him ;  for  more  than 
once,  when  the  lad,  ashamed  i>erhaps  at  his  own  secret  eager- 
ness to  go  away  (at  any  rate  stricken  with  sadness  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  those  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  prool^  of 
love  and  kindness  inestimable),  tried  to  express  to  his  mistress 
his  sense  of  gratitude  to  her,  and  his  sorrow  at  quitting  those 
who  had  so  sheltered  and  tended  a  nameless  and  houseless 
orphan.  Lady  Castlewood  cut  short  his  protests  of  love  and 
his  lamentations,  and  would  hear  of  no  grief,  but  only  look 
forward  to  Harry's  fame  and  prospects  in  life.  ''Our  little 
legacy  will  keep  you  for  four  years  like  a  gentleman.  Heaven's 
Providence,  your  own  genius,  industr}*,  honor,  must  do  the  rest 
for  you.  Castlewood  will  always  be  a  home  for  you  ;  and  these 
children,  whom  you  have  taught  and  loved,  will  not  forget  to 
love  you.  And,  Harry,"  said  she  (and  this  was  the  onl3'  time 
when  she  spoke  with  a  tear  in  her  e3'e,  or  a  tremor  in  her  voice), 
it  may  hapi>en  in  the  (course  of  nature  that  I  shall  be  called 
awav  from  them  :  and  their  father  —  and  —  and  they  will  need 
true  friends  and  protccUirs.  l*romise  me  that  you  will  be  true 
to  them  —  as  —  as  I  think  1  have  l)een  to  you  —  and  a  mother's 
fond  prayer  and  blessing  go  with  you." 

"  So  help  me  God,  madam,  I  will,"  said  Harr>*  Esmond, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  dearest  mis- 
tress. If  you  will  have  me  stay  now,  I  will.  What  matters 
whether  or  no  I  make  my  way  in  life,  or  whether  a  \iOor  bastard 
dies  as  unknown  as  he  is  now  ?  *Tis  enough  that  I  have  your 
love  and  kindness  surely ;  and  to  make  3'ou  happy  is  dutj* 
enough  for  me." 

IIapp3' !  "  says  she ;  "  but  indeed  I  ought  to  be,  with  my 
children,  and  — " 

"Not  happ3'!"  cried  Esmond  (for  he  knew  what  her  life 
was,  though  he  and  his  mistress  never  spoke  a  word  concerning 
it).  If  not  happiness,  it  may  l>e  ease.  Let  me  stay  and 
work  for  you  —  let  me  stay  and  be  your  servant." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  best  away,"  said  my  lady,  laughing,  as 
she  put  her  hand  on  the  bo3''s  head  for  a  moment.  "  You  shall 
sta3'  in  no  such  dull  place.  You  shall  go  tp  college  and  distin- 
guish 3'our8elf  as  becomes  your  name.  That  is  how  3'ou  shall 
please  me  best ;  and  —  and  if  m3'  children  want  3'ou,  or  I  want 
3*ou,  3'OU  shall  come  to  us ;  and  I  know  we  ma3'  count  on  3*ou." 
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*'Ma3'  heaven  forsake  me  if  you  may  not!"  Harrj'  said, 
getting  up  from  bis  knee. 

"  And  m}'  knight  longs  for  a  dragon  this  instant  that  he  may 
fight,"  said  my  lady,  laughing ;  which  speech  made  Harrj'  Es- 
mond start,  and  turn  red  ;  for  indeed  the  very  thought  was  in 
his  mind,  that  he  would  like  that  some  chance  should  immedi- 
ately happen  whereby  he  might  show  his  devotion.  And  it 
pleased  him  to  think  that  his  lady  had  called  him  her  knight," 
and  often  and  o^n  he  recalled  this  to  his  mind,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  her  true  knight,  too. 

My  ladj-'s  bed-chamber  window  looked  out  over  the  country, 
and  3*ou  could  see  from  it  the  purple  hills  beyond  Castlewood 
village,  the  green  common  betwixt  that  and  the  Hall,  and  the 
old  bridge  which  crossed  over  the  river.  When  Harry  E^smond 
went  away  for  Cambridge,  little  Frank  ran  alongside  his  horse 
as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  there  Harry  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  back  at  the  house  where  the  best  part  of  his  life 
had  been  passed.  It  la^'  before  him  with  its  gray  familiar 
towers,  a  pinnacle  or  two  shining  in  the  sun,  the  buttresses  and 
terrace  walls  casting  great  blue  shades  on  the  grass.  And 
Harry  remembered,  all  his  life  after,  how  he  saw  his  mistress 
at  the  window  looking  out  on  him  in  a  white  robe,  the  little 
Beatrix's  chestnut  curls  resting  at  her  mother's  side.  Both 
waved  a  farewetl  to  him,  and  little  Frank  soblied  to  leave  him. 
Yes,  he  would  be  his  lady's  true  knight,  he  vowed  in  his  heart ; 
he  waved  her  an  adieu  with  his  hat.  The  village  people  had 
Good-bj'  to  say  to  him  too.  All  knew  that  Master  Harry  was 
going  to  college,  and  most  of  them  had  a  kind  word  and  a  look 
of  farewell.  I  do  not  stop  to  say  what  adventures  he  began  to 
imagine,  or  what  career  to  devise  for  himself  before  he  had 
ridden  three  miles  from  home.  He  had  not  read  Monsieur 
Galland's  ingenious  Arabian  tales  as  yet;  but  be  sure  that 
there  are  other  folks  who  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  have  fine 
hopes,  and  kick  them  down  too,  besides  honest  Alnaschar. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  GO  TO  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  DO  BUT  LITTI^  GOOD  THERE. 

My  lord,  who  said  he  should  like  to  revisit  the  old  haunts  of 
his  youth,  kindly  accompanied  Harr>'  Esmond  in  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Cambridge.  Their  road  la}*  thiough  London,  where  my 
Ix)rd  Viscount  would  also  have  Harry  sta^'  a  few  days  to  show 
him  the  pleasures  of  the  town  before  he  entered  upon  his  uni- 
versity studies,  and  whilst  here  Harrj's  patron  conducted  the 
young  man  to  my  Lady  Dowager's  house  at  Chelsey  near  Lon- 
don :  the  kind  lady  at  Castlewood  having  speciallj*  ordered  that 
the  young  gentleman  and  the  old  should  pay  a  respectful  visit 
in  that  quarter. 

Her  ladyship  the  Viscountess  Dowager  occupied  a  handsome 
new  house  in  Chelse3',  with  a  garden  behind  it,  and  facing  the 
river,  always  a  bright  and  animated  sight  with  its  swarms  of 
sailors,  barges,  and  wherries.  Harry  laughed  at  recognizing 
in  the  parlor  the  well-remembered  old  piece  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
wherein  his  father's  widow  was  represented  as  a  virgin  hun- 
tress, armed  with  a  gilt  bow-and-arrow,  and  ehcumbered  only 
with  that  small  quantity  of  drapery  which  it  would  seem  the 
villus  in  King  Charles's  day  were  accustomed  to  wear. 

My  Lad}'  Dowager  had  left  off  this  peculiar  habit  of  huntress 
when  she  married.  But  though  she  was  now  considerably  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  I  believe  she  thought  that  air}*  nympli  of  the 
picture  could  still  be  easily  recognized  in  the  venerable  person- 
age who  gave  an  audience  to  Harry  and  his  patron. 

She  received  the  young  man  with  even  more  favor  than  she 
showed  to  the  elder,  for  she  chose  to  carr}'  on  the  conversation 
in  French,  in  which  my  Lord  Castlewood  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  finding  that  Mr.  Es- 
mond could  speak  fluently  in  that  language.  'Twas  the  only 
one  fit  for  polite  conversation,"  she  condescended  to  say,  and 
suitable  to  persons  of  high  breeding." 

My  lord  laughed  aflerwai*ds,  as  the  gentlemen  went  away,  at 
his  kinswoman's  behavior.  He  said  he  remembered  the  time 
when  she  could  speak  English  fast  enough,  and  Joked  in  his 
jolly  wa\'  at  the  loss  he  had  had  of  such  a  lovel}'  wife  as  that. 

My  Lady  Viscountess  deigned  to  ask  his  loi-dship  news  of 
his  wife  and  children ;  she  had  heaixi  that  Lady  Castlewood 
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had  had  the  small-pox ;  she  hoped  she  was  not  so  very  much 
disfigured  as  people  said. 

At  this  remark  about  his  wife's  malady,  m}*  Lord  Viscount 
winced  and  turned  red ;  but  the  Dowager,  in  speaking  of  the 
disfigurement  of  the  young  lady,  turned  to  her  looking-glass 
and  examined  her  old  wrinkled  countenance  in  it  with  such  a 
grin  of  satisfaction,  that  it  was  all  her  guests  could  do  to  refrain 
from  laughing  in  her  ancient  face. 

8ho  asked  Harry  what  his  profession  was  to  be;  and  my 
lord,  saying  that  the  lad  was  to  take  orders,  and  have  the 
hving  of  Castlewood  when  old  Dr.  Tusher  vacated  it,  she  did 
not  seem  to  show  any  particular  anger  at  the  notion  of  Harry's 
becoming  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  nay,  was  rather 
glad  than  otherwise,  that  the  youth  should  be  so  provided  for. 
She  bade  Mr.  Esmond  not  to  forget  to  pa}*  her  a  visit  whenever 
he  passed  through  London,  and  carried  her  graciousness  so 
far  as  to  send  a  purse  with  twenty  guineas  fbr  him,  to  the 
tavern  at  which  my  lord  put  up  (the  Greyhound,"  in  Charing 
Cross)  ;  and,  along  with  this  welcome  gift  for  her  kinsman, 
she  sent  a  little  doll  for  a  present  to  my  lord's  little  daughter 
Beatrix,  who  was  growing  beyond  the  age  of  dolls  by  this  time, 
and  was  as  tall  almost  as  her  venerable  relative. 

After  seeing  the  town,  and  going  to  the  plays,  m}'  Lord 
Castlewood  and  Esmond  rode  together  to  Cambridge,  spending 
two  pleasant  days  upon  tlie  joume3\  Those  rapid  new  coaches 
were  not  established,  as  yet,  that  performed  the  whole  journey 
between  London  and  the  University  in  a  single  day ;  however, 
the  road  was  pleasant  and  short  enough  to  Harry  Esmond,  and 
he  always  grateftiUy  remembered  that  happy  holiday  which  his 
kind  patron  gave  him. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  to  which  famous  college  my  lord  had  also  in  his 
youth  belongetl.  Dr.  Montague  was  master  at  this  time,  and 
received  my  Lord  Viscount  with  great  politeness :  so  did  Mr. 
Bridge,  who  was  ap|X)inted  to  be  Harry's  tutor.  Tom  Tusher, 
who  was  of  Emanuel  College,  and  was  by  this  time  a  junior 
soph,  came  to  wait  upon  my  lord,  and  to  take  Hariy  under  his 
protection ;  and  comfoilabie  rooms  being  provided  for  him  in 
the  great  court  close  by  the  gate,  and  near  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Newton's  lodgings,  Harry's  patron  took  leave  of  him  with 
many  kind  words  and  blessings,  and  an  admonition  to  him  to 
behave  better  at  the  Univei*sity  than  m}'  lord  himself  had  ever 
done. 

Tis  needless  in  these  memoirs  to  go  at  an^*  length  into  the 
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particular  of  Harr^'  Esmond's  college  career.  It  waa  like  that 
of  a  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  that  da}'.  But  he  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  be  older  b}'  a  couple  of  years  than  most  of  his 
fellow-students  ;  and  by  his  previous  solitary  mode  of  bringing 
up,  the  cii*cumstanoes  of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  though tful- 
ness  and  melanclioly  that  had  naturally  engendered,  he  was^ 
in  a  great  measure,  cut  otf  from  the  society  of  comrades  who 
were  much  j'ounger  and  higher-spirited  than  he.  His  tutor, 
who  had  bowed  down  tx>  the  ground,  as  he  walked  my  lord  over 
the  college  grass-plats,  changed  bis  behavior  as  soon  as  the 
nobleman's  back  was  turned,  and  was  —  at  least  Harry  thought 
so  —  harsh  and  overbearing.  When  the  lads  used  to  assemble 
in  their  p'eges  in  halK  Harr}'  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst 
of  that  little  flock  of  boys ;  they  raised  a  great  laugh  at  him 
when  he  was  set  on  to  read  Latin,  which  he  did  with  the  foreign 
pronunciation  taught  to  him  by  his  old  master,  the  Jesuit,  than 
which  he  knew  no  other.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  tutor,  made  him 
the  object  of  clumsy  jokes,  in  which  he  was  fond  of  indulgin<r. 
The  young  man's  spirit  was  chafed,  and  his  vanity-  mortified  ; 
and  he  found  himself,  for  some  time,  as  lonely*  in  this  place  its 
ever  he  had  been  at  Castlewood,  whither  he  longed  to  return. 
His  birth  was  a  source  of  shame  to  him,  and  he  foncied  a  hun- 
dred slights  and  sneers  from  young  and  old,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  treated  him  better  bad  he  met  them  himself  more  franklj. 
And  as  he  looks  back,  in  calmer  days,  upon  this  period  of  his 
hfe,  which  he  thought  so  unhappy,  he  can  see  that  his  own 
pride  and  vanity  caused  no  small  part  of  the  mortifications 
which  he  attributed  to  other's  ill  will.  The  world  deals  good- 
naturedly  with  good-natured  people,  and  I  never  knew  a  sulky 
misanthropist  who  quarrelled  with  it,  but  it  was  he,  and  not  it, 
that  was  in  the  wrong.  Tom  Tusher  gave  Harrv*  plenty*  of 
good  advice  on  this  subject,  for  Tom  had  both  good  sense  and 
good  humor ;  but  Mr.  Harry  chose  to  treat  his  senior  with  a 
great  deal  of  superfluous  disdain  and  absurd  scorn,  and  would 
by  no  means  part  from  his  darling  injuries,  in  which,  very 
likely,  no  man  believed  but  himself.  As  for  honest  Doctor 
Bridge,  the  tutor  found,  after  a  few  trials  of  wit  with  the  pupil, 
that  the  young  man  was  an  ugly  subject  for  wit,  and  that  the 
laugh  was  often  turned  against  him.  This  did  not  make  tutor 
and  pupil  any  better  friends ;  but  had,  so  far,  an  advantage 
for  Esmond,  that  Mr.  Bridge  was  induced  to  leave  him  alone ; 
and  so  long  as  he  kept  his  chapels,  and  did  the  college  exer- 
cises required  of  him,  Bridge  was  content  not  to  see  Harry's 
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^um  face  in  his  class,  and  to  leave  him  to  read  and  sulk  for 
himself  in  his  own  chamber. 

A  poem  or  two  in  Latin  and  EngHsh,  which  were  pronounced 
to  have  some  merit,  and  a  Latin  oration,  (for  Mr.  Esmond 
could  write  that  language  better  than  pronounce  it,)  got  him  a 
little  reputation  both  with  the  authorities  of  the  University  and 
amongst  the  young  men,  with  whom  he  began  to  pass  for  more 
than  he  was  worth.  A  few  victories  over  their  common  enemy, 
Mr.  Bridge,  made  them  incline  towards  him,  and  look  upon 
him  as  the  champion  of  their  order  against  the  seniors.  Such 
of  the  lads  as  he  took  into  his  confidence  found  him  not  so 
gloomy  and  haughty  as  his  appearance  led  them  to  believe; 
and  Don  Dismallo,  as  he  was  called,  became  presently  a  person 
of  some  little  importance  in  his  college,  and  was,  as  he  believes, 
set  down  by  the  seniors  there  as  rather  a  dangerous  character. 

Don  Dismallo  was  a  staunch  young  Jacobite,  lik6  the  rest 
of  his  family ;  gave  himself  many  absurd  airs  of  loyalty ;  used 
to  invite  young  friends  to  Burgundy,  and  give  the  King's  health 
on  King  James's  birthday  ;  wore  black  on  the  day  of  his  abdi- 
cation ;  fasted  on  the  anniversary'  of  King  William's  coronation  ; 
and  performed  a  thousand  absurd  antics,  of  which  he  smiles 
now  to  think. 

These  follies  caused  many  remonstrances  on  Tom  Tusher's 
part,  who  was  always  a  friend  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  Esmond 
was  alwaj's  in  opposition  to  them.  Tom  was  a  Whig,  while 
Esmond  was  a  Tor}'.  Tom  never  missed  a  lecture,  and  capped 
the  proctor  with  the  profoundest  of  bows.  No  wonder  he 
sighed  over  Harry's  insubordinate  courses,  and  was  angry  when 
the  others  laughed  at  him.  But  that  Harry  was  known  to  have 
my  Lord  Viscount's  protection,  Tom  no  doubt  would  have 
broken  with  him  altogether.  But  honest  Tom  never  gave  up 
a  comrade  as  long  as  he  was  the  friend  of  a  great  man.  This 
was  not  out  of  scheming  on  Tom's  part,  but  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  the  great.  'Twas  no  hypocrisy  in  him  to  flatter, 
but  the  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  always  perfectl}-  good- 
humored,  obliging,  and  servile. 

Harrj'  had  very  liberal  allowances,  for  his  dear  mistress  of 
Castlewood  not  only  regularly  supplied  him,  but  the  Dowager 
of  Chelsey  made  her  donation  annual,  and  received  Esmond  at 
her  house  near  London  everj-  Christmas ;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
1)enefactions,  Esmond  was  constantly  poor;  whilst  'twas  a 
wonder  with  how  small  a  stipend  from  his  father  Tom  Tusher 
contrived  to  make  a  good  figure.  'TIS  true  that  Harry  both 
spent,  gave,  and  lent  his  monej^  very  freely,  which  Thomas 
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never  did.  I  think  he  was  like  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  this  instance,  who,  getting  a  present  of  fifty  pieces, 
when  a  3*oung  man,  from  some  foolish  woman  who  fell  in  love 
with  his  good  looks,  showed  the  money  to  Cadogan  in  a  drawer 
scores  of  years  after,  whei'e  it  had  lain  ever  since  he  had  sold 
his  beardless  honor  to  procure  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Tom  ever  let  out  his  good  looks  so  profitably,  for  nature  had 
not  endowed  him  with  any  particular  charms  of  person,  and  he 
ever  was  a  pattern  of  moral  behavior,  losing  no  opportunity 
of  giving  the  very  best  advice  to  his  younger  comrade ;  with 
which  article,  to  do  him  justice,  he  parted  verj-  freely.  Not 
but  that  he  was  a  merry  fellow,  too,  in  his  way ;  he  loved  a 
joke,  if  by  good  fortune  he  understood  it,  and  took  his  share 
generously  of  a  bottle  if  another  paid  for  it,  and  especially  if 
thei*e  was  a  young  lord  in  company  to  drink  it.  In  these  cases 
there  was  not  a  harder  drinker  in  the  University  than  Mr. 
Tusher  could  be ;  and  it  was  edifying  to  behold  him,  fresh 
shaved  and  with  smug  face,  singing  out  "Amen!"  at  early 
chapel  in  the  morning.  In  his  reading,  poor  Harry  permitted 
himself  to  go  aigadding  after  all  the  Nine  Muses,  and  so  very 
likely  had  but  little  favor  from  any  one  of  them  ;  whereas  Tom 
Tusher,  who  had  no  more  turn  for  poetry  than  a  ploughboy, 
nevertheless,  by  a  dogged  perseverance  and  obsequiousness  in 
courting  the  divine  Calliope,  got  himself  a  prize,  and  some 
credit  in  the  Universit}*.  and  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  as  a 
reward  for  his  scholarship.  In  this  time  of  Mr.  Esmond's  life, 
he  got  the  little  reading  which  he  ever  could  boast  of,  and 
passed  a  good  part  of  his  days  greedily  devouring  all  the  books 
on  which  he  could  lay  hand.-  In  this  desultory  way  the  works 
of  most  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  poets  came  under 
his  eyes,  and  he  had*^  smattering  of  the  Spanish  tongue  like- 
wise, besides  the  ancient  languages,  of  which,  at  least  of  Latin, 
he  was  a  tolerable  master. 

Then,  about  midway  in  his  Universit}^  career,  he  fell  to 
reading  for  the  profession  to  which  worldly  prudence  rather 
than  inclination  called  him,  and  was  perfectly  bewildered  in 
theological  con  trovers}'.  In  the  course  of  his  reading  (which 
was  neither  pursued  with  that  seriousness  or  that  devout  mind 
which  such  a  study  requires)  the  youth  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  one  month  a  Papist,  and  was  about  to  proclaim  his  faith  ; 
the  next  month  a  Protestant,  with  Chillingworth  ;  and  the  thiitl 
a  sceptic,  with  Hobbes  and  Bayle.  Whereas  honest  Tom  Tusher 
never  permitted  his  mind  to  str&y  out  of  the  prescribed  Univer- 
sity path,  accepted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  aU  his  heart. 
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and  would  have  signed  and  sworn  to  other  nine-and-thirty  with 
entire  obedience.  Harry's  wilfulness  in  this  matter,  and  dis- 
orderly thoughts  and  conversation,  so  shocked  and  alflicted  his 
senior,  that  there  grew  up  a  coldness  and  estrangement  between 
them,  so  that  they  became  scarce  more  than  mere  acquaintances, 
from  having  been  intimate  friends  when  the}'  came  to  college 
first.  Politics  ran  high,  too,  at  the  University  ;  iind  here,  also, 
the  young  men  were  at  variance.  Tom  professed  himself,  albeit 
a  high^hurchman,  a  strong  King  William's-man  ;  whereas  Harry 
brought  his  family  Torj^  politics  to  college  with  him,  to  which 

must  add  a  dangerous  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell, 
whose  side,  or  King  James's  b}'  turns,  he  often  chose  to  take  in 
the  disputes  which  the  young  gentlemen  used  to  hold  in  each 
other's  rooms,  where  they  debated  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
crowned  and  deposed  kings,  and  toasted  past  and  present  heroes 
and  beauties  in  flagons  of  college  ale. 

Thus,  either  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  the  natu- 
ral melancholy  of  his  disposition,  Esmond  came  to  live  very 
much  by  himself  during  his  sta}'  at  the  University,  having  neither 
ambition  enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  college  career, 
nor  caring  to  mingle  with  the  mere  pleasures  and  boyish  froltcs 
of  the  students,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  two  or  three  years 
3*ounger  than  he.  He  fancied  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mon-room of  his  college  slighted  him  on  account  of  his  birth, 
and  hence  kept  aloof  from  their  society.  It  ma}'  be  that  he 
made  the  ill  will,  which  he  imagined  came  from  them,  by  his 
own  behavior,  which,  as  he  looks  back  on  it  in  after  life,  he  now 
sees  was  morose  and  haughty.  At  any  rate,  he  was  as  tenderly 
grateful  for  kindness  as  he  was  susceptible  of  slight  and  wrong ; 
and,  lonely  as  he  was  generally,  yet  had  one  or  two  veiy  warm 
friendships  for  his  c*ompanions  of  those  da^'s. 

One  of  these  was  a  queer  gentleman  that  resided  in  the 
University,  though  he  was  no  member  of  it,  and  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  science  scarce  recognized  in  the  common  course  of 
collie  education.  This  was  a  French  refugee-officer,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  his  native  country  at  the  time  of  the  Protes- 
tant persecutions  there,  and  who  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
taught  the  science  of  the  small-sword,  and  set  up  a  saloon-of- 
arms.  Though  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  'twas  said 
Mr.  Moreau  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise ;  indeed,  he  brought  very 
strong  recommendations  to  the  Tory  party,  which  was  ^-ett}* 
strong  in  that  Universit}^  and  very  likely  was  one  of  the  many 
agents  whom  King. James  had  in  this  country.  Esmond  found 
this  gentleman's  conversation  very  much  more  agi'eeable  and  to 
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his  taste  than  the  *talk  of  the  college  divines  in  the  commoa- 
i-oom ;  he  never  wearied  of  Moreau's  stories  of  the  wars  of 
Turenne  and  Conde,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part ;  and  being 
familiar  with  the  French  tongue  from  his  youth,  and  in  a  place 
where  but  few  spoke  it,  his  -company  became  very  agreeable  to 
the  brave  old  professor  of  arms,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  was, 
and  who  made  Mr.  Esmond  a  very  tolerable  proticient  in  the 
noble  science  of  escrime. 

At  the  next  teim  Esmond  was  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  a^rwards,  in  proper  season,  to  assume  the  cas- 
sock and  bands  which  his  fond  mistress  would  have  him  wear. 
Tom  Tusher  himself  was  a  parson  and  a  fellow  of  his  college 
by  tliis  lime  ;  and  Harry  felt  that  he  would  very  gladly  cede  his 
right  to  the  living  of  Castle  wood  to  Tom,  and  that  liis  own  call- 
ing was  in  no  way  to  the  pulpit.  But  as  he  was  bound,  before 
all  things  in  the  world,  to  his  dear  misti'css  at  home,  and  knew 
that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  grieve  her,  he  determined  to 
give  her  no  hint  of  his  unwillingness  to  the  clerical  office  :  and 
it  was  in  this  unsatisfactory  mood  of  mind  that  he  went  to  spend 
the  last  vacation  he  should  have  at  Castlewood  before  he  took 
orders. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  COME  HOME  FOR  A  HOLIDAY  TO  CASTLEWOOD,  AND  FIND  A 

SKELETON  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

At  his  third  long  vacation,  Esmond  came  as  usual  to  Castle- 
wood, always  feeling  an  eager  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  house  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  beheld  the  kind  familiar  eyes  of  his  mistress  look- 
ing npon  him.  She  and  her  children  (out  of  whose  company 
she  scarce  ever  saw  him)  came  to  greet  him.  Miss  Beatrix 
was  grown  so  tall  that  Harry  did  not  quite  know  whether  he 
might  kiss  her  or  no;  and  she  blushed  and  held  back  when 
he  offered  that  salutation,  though  she  took  it,  and  even  cK)urted 
it,  when  they  were  alone.  The  3'oung  lord  was  shooting  up  to 
be  like  his  gallant  father  in  look,  though  with  his  mother's  kind 
eyesf  the  lady  of  Castlewood  herself  seemed  grown,  too,  since 
Harr}^  saw  her  —  in  her  look  more  stately,  in  her  pei'son  fuller, 
in  her  face  still  as  ever  most  tender  and  friendly,  a  greater  air 
of  command  and  decision  than  had  appeared  in  that  guileless 
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sweet  countenance  which  Harry  remembered  so  grateftiUj. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  so  much  deeper  and  sadder  when 
she  spoke  and  welcomed  him,  that  it  quite  startled  Esmond, 
who  looked  up  at  her  surprised  as  she  ^poke,  when  she  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  him ;  nor  did  she  ever  look  at  him  afler- 
wards  when  his  own  eyes  were  gazing  upon  her.  A  something 
binting  at  grief  and  secret,  and  Oiling  his  mind  with  alarm 
undefinable,  seemed  to  speak  with  that  low  thrilling  voice  of 
bei-s,  and  look  *out  of  those  clear  sad  eyes.  Her  greeting 
to  Esmond  was  so  cold  that  it  almost  pained  the  lad,  (who 
would  have  liked  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  tlie  skirt  of  her 
robe,  so  fond  and  ardent  was  his  resi>ect  and  regard  for  her,) 
and  he  faltered  in  answering  the  questions  which  she,  hesitating 
on  her  side,  began  to  put  to  him.  Was  he  happy  at  Cambridge  ? 
Did  he  study  too  hard  ?  She  hoped  not.  He  had  grown  very 
tall,  and  looked  very  well. 

He  has  got  a  moustache !  *'  cries  out  Master  Esmond. 
^'  Why  does  he  not  wear  a  peruke  like  m}'  Lord  Mohun?  " 
asked  Miss  Beatrix.    ''My  lord  says  that  nobody  wears  their 
own  hair." 

1  believe  you  will  have  tooccup3*  ^  our  old  chamber,"  says 
my  lad}'.       I  hope  the  housekeeper  has  got  it  read}-." 

Why,  mamma,  you  have  been  there  ten. times  these  three 
days  3our8elf !  "  exclaims  Frank. 

And  she  cut  some  flowere  which  you  planted  in  ra}' garden — 
do  you  remember,  ever  so  man}'  3  ears  ago  ?  —  when  J  was  quite 
a  little  girl,"  ciies  out  Miss  Beatrix,  on  tiptoe.  And  mamma 
put  them  in  3  0ur  window." 

"  I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you  were  ill  that 
you  used  to  like  roses,"  said  the  lad3',  blushing  like  one  of 
them.  The}*  all  conducted  Harry  Esmond  to  his  chamber ;  the 
children  running  before,  Harr3-  walking  b3'  his  mistress  hand- 
in-band. 

The  old  room  had  been  ornamented  and  beautified  not  a 
little  to  rect^ive  him.  The  flowers  were  in  the  window  in  a  china 
vase ;  and  there  was  a  fine  new  counterpane  on  the  bed,  which 
chatterbox  Beatrix  said  mamma  had  made  too.  A  fire  was 
crackUng  on  the  hearth,  although  it  was  June.  M3'  lad3*  thought 
the  room  wanted  warming ;  ever3  thing  was  done  to  make  him 
happy  and  welcome:  ''And  you  are  not  to  be  a  page  any 
longer,  but  a  gentleman  and  kinsman,  and  to  walk  with  papa 
and  mamma,"  said  the  children.  And  as  soon  as  his  dear  mis- 
tress and  children  had  left  him  to  himself,  it  was  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  gratefulness  that  he  flung  himself 
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down  on  his  knees  b}'  the  side  of  the  little  bed,  and  asked  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  were  so  kind  to  him. 

The  children,  who  are  always  house  tell-tales,  soon  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  little  history  of  the  house  and  family. 
Papa  had  been  to  London  twice.  Papa  ol\«n  went  away  now. 
Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  to  Westlands,  where  she  was  taller 
than  Sir  George  Harper's  second  daughter,  though  she  was  two 
years  older.  Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  and  Frank  both  to  Bell- 
minster,  where  Frank  had  got  the  better  of  Lord  Bellmiuster's 
son  in  a  boxing-match — my  lord,  laughing,  told  Harry  after- 
wards. Many  gentlemen  came  to  stop  with  papa,  and  papa  had 
gotten  a  new  game  from  London,  a  French  game,  called  a  bil- 
liard —  that  the  French  king  played  it  veiy'  well :  and  the 
Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  had  sent  Miss  Beatrix  a  present ; 
and  papa  had  gotten  a  new  chaise,  with  two  little  horses,  which 
he  drove  himself,  beside  the  coach,  which  mamma  went  in  ; 
and  Dr.  Tusher  was  a  cross  old  plague,  and  they  did  not  like 
to  learn  from  him  at  all ;  and  papa  did  not  care  about  them 
learning,  and  laughed  when  they  were  at  their  books,  but 
mamma  liked  them  to  learn,  and  taught  them ;  and  "  I  don't 
think  papa  is  fond  of  mamma,"  said  Miss  Beatrix,  with  her 
great  eyes.  She  had  come  quite  close  up  to  HaiTy  Esmond 
hy  the  time  this  prattle  took  place,  and  was  on  his  knee,  and 
had  examined  all  the  points  of  his  dress,  and  all  the  good  or 
bad  features  of  his  homelj'  face. 

*"  You  shouldn't  say  that  papa  is  not  fond  of  mamma,"  said 
the  hoy,  at  this  confession.  "Mamma  never  said  so;  and 
mamma  forbade  you  to  say  it.  Miss  Beatrix." 

'Twas  this,  no  doubt,  that  accounted  for  the  sadness  in  Lady 
Castlewood's  eyes^  and  the  plaintive  vibrations  of  her  voice. 
Who  does  not  know  of  eyes,  lighted  by  love  once,  where  the 
flame  shines  no  more? — of  lamps  extinguished,  once  properly 
trimmed  and  tended?  Ever}-  man  has  such  in  his  house. 
Such  mementoes  make  our  splendidest  chambers  look  blank  and 
sad  ;  such  faces  seen  in  a  day  cast  a  gloom  ui>on  our  sunshine. 
So  oaths  mutually  sworn,  and  invocations  of  heaven,  and  priestly 
ceremonies,  and  fond  belief,  and  love,  so  fond  and  faithful  that 
it  never  doubted  but  that  it  should  live  for  ever,  are  all  of  no 
avail  towards  making  love  eternal :  it  dies,  in  spite  of  the  banns 
and  the  priest ;  and  I  have  often  thought  there  should  be  a 
visitation  of  the  sick  for  it,  and  a  funeral  ser\ace,  and  an  ex- 
treme unction,  and  an  abi  in  pa^e.  It  has  its  course,  like  all 
mortal  things — its  beginning,  progress,  and  decay.  It  buds 
and  it  blooms  out  into  sunshine,  and  it  withers  and  ends. 
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Strepbon  and  Cbloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rapture :  and 
presently  you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and  Strephon  has 
broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  you  mend  it  so  as  to 
show  no  marks  of  rupture?  Not  all  the  priests  of  Hymen,  not 
all  the  incantations  to  the  gods,  can  make  it  whole ! 

Waking  up  from  dreams,  books,  and  visions  of  college 
honors,  in  which  for  two  years,  Harry  Esmond  had  been  im- 
mersed, he  found  himself,  instantly',  on  his  return  home,  in  the 
midst  of  this  actual  tragedy  of  life,  which  absorbed  and  inter- 
ested him  more  than  all  his  tutor  had  taught  him.  The  persons 
whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  owed  most, 
were  living  unhappily  together.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of 
women  was  suffering  ill  usage  and  shedding  tears  in  secret :  the 
man  who  made  her  wretched  by  neglect,  if  not  b}'  violence,  was 
Harrv's  benefactor  and  patron.  In  houses  where,  in  place  of 
that  sacred,  inmost  flame  of  love,  there  is  discord  at  the  centre, 
the  whole  household  becomes  h3'pocritical,  and  each  lies  to  his 
neighbor.  The  husband  (or  it  ma}*  be  the  wife)  lies  when  the 
visitor  comes  in,  and  wears  a  grin  of  reconciliation  or  politeness 
before  him.  The  wife  lies  (indeed,  her  business  is  to  do  that, 
and  to  smile,  however  much  she  is  beaten),  swallows  her  teai*s, 
and  lies  to  her  lord  ;ind  master ;  lies  in  bidding  little  Jacket- 
respect  dear  papa ;  lies  in  assuring  gi*andpapa  that  she  is  pcr- 
fecth'  happy.  The  sei^vants  lie,  wearing  grave  faces  behind 
their  master's  chair,  a/id  pretending  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
fighting ;  and  so,  from  morning  till  bedtime,  life  is  passed  in 
falsehood.  And  wiseacres  call  this  a  proper  regard  of  morals, 
and  point  out  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  examples  of  a  good  life. 

If  my  lady  did  not  speak  of  her  griefs  to  Harr}'  Esmond,  my 
lord  was  by  no  means  reserved  when  in  his  cups,  and  spoke  his 
mind  xery  freely,  bidding  Harr}'  in  his  coarse  wav,  and  with 
his  blunt  language,  beware  of  all  women  as  cheats,  jades,  jilts, 
and  using  other  unmistakable  monosyllables  in  speaking  of 
them.  Indeed,  'twas  the  fashion  of  the  day,  as  I  must  own ; 
and  there^s  not  a  writer  of  my  time  of  any  note,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  jxK)!*  Dick  Steele,  that  does  not  speak  of  a  woman 
as  of  a  slave,  and  scorn  and  use  her  as  such.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Congreve,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Gay,  every  one  of  *em,  sing  in  this 
key,  each  accorduig  to  his  nature  and  politeness,  and  louder  and 
fouler  than  all  in  abuse  is  Dr.  Swift,  who  spoke  of  them  as  he 
treated  them,  worst  of  all. 

Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between  married 
people  come  in  my  mind  from  the  husband's  rage  and  revolt  at 
discovering  that  his  slave  and  bedfellow,  who  is  to  minister  to 
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all  his  wishes,  and  is  church-sworn  to  honor  and  obey  him  —  is 
his  superior ;  and  that  he^  and  not  she,  ought  to  be  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  twain  ;  and  in  these  controversies,  I  think,  lay  tiie 
cause  of  my  lord's  anger  against  his  lady.  When  he  left  her, 
she  began  to  think  for  herself,  and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his 
favor.  After  the  illumination,  when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out 
that  anon  we  spoke  of,  and  by  the  common  daylight  we  look  at 
the  picture,  what  a  daub  it  looks !  what  a  clumsy  effigy !  How 
many  men  and  wives  come  to  this  knowledge,  think  you  ?  And 
if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman  to  tind  hei-self  mated  for  life  to  a 
boor,  and  ordered  to  love  and  honor  a  dullard  ;  it  is  worse  still 
for  the  man  himself  perliaps,  whenever  in  his  dim  comprehen- 
sion the  idea  dawns  that  his  slave  and  drudge  3'onder  is,  in  truth, 
his  superior ;  that  the  woman  who  does  his  bidding,  and  sub- 
mits to  his  humor,  should  be  his  lord  ;  that  she  can  think  a  thou- 
sand things  beyond  the  power  of  his  muddled  brains ;  and  that 
in  yonder  head,  on  the  pillow  opposite  to  him,  lie  a  thousand 
feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns  and  i-ebellions, 
whereof  he  only  dimly  i>erceive8  the  existence  asf  they  look  out 
furtively  from  her  eyes:  treasures  of  love  doomed  to  perish 
without  a  hand  to  gather  them  ;  sweet  fancies  and  images  of 
beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  into  flower ;  bright 
wit  that  would  shine  like  diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into  tlie 
sun :  and  the  tyrant  in  ijossession  crushes  the  outbreak  of  all 
these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dungeon  and  dark- 
ness, and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebellious,  and  his 
sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  was  out 
in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there  saw  each  other 
as  they  were.  With  her  illness  and  altei-ed  beauty  ray  lord's 
fire  for  his  wife  disappeared ;  with  his  selfishness  and  faithless- 
ness her  foolish  fiction  of  love  and  reverence  was  rent  awa\-. 
Love  !  —  who  is  to  love  what  is  base  and  unlovely?  Respect ! 
—  who  is  to  respect  what  is  gross  and  sensual  ?  Not  all  the 
marriage  oaths  sworn  before  all  the  parsons,  cardinals,  minis- 
tei*s,  muftis,  and  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous 
allegiance.  This  couple  was  living  apart  then  ;  the  woman 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children  (who  were 
never  of  her  own  good-will  away  from  her) ,  and  thankful  to  have 
saved  such  treasures  as  these  out  of  the  wreck  in  which  tl.c 
better  part  of  her  heart  went  down. 

These  young  ones  had  had  no  instructors  save  their  mother, 
and  Doctor  Tusher  for  their  theolog^y  occasionally,  and  had  made 
more  progress  than  might  have  been  expected  under  a  tutor  so 
indulgent  and  fond  as  Lady  Castlewood.    Beatrix  could  sing 
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and  (lance  like  a  nymph.  Her  voice  was  her  father's  delight 
after  dinner.  She  rule<l  over  the  house  with  little  imperial  ways, 
which  her  parents  coaxed  and  laughed  at.  She  had  long  learned 
the  value  of  her  bright  e^'es,  and  tried  ex|>eriments  in  coquetry, 
f9i  corporevHi^  upon  rustics  an^l  countr}'  squires,  until  she  should 
prepare  to  conquer  the  world  and  the  fashion.  She  put  on  a 
new  ribbon  to  welcome  Hany  Esmond,  made  eyes  at  him,  and 
directed  her  young  smiles  at  him,  not  a  little  to  the  amusement 
of  the  young  man,  and  the  joy  of  her  father,  who  laughed  his 
great  laugh,  and  encouraged  her  in  her  thousand  antics.  Lady 
Castle  wood  watched  the  child  gravely  and  sadly :  the  little  one 
was  pert  in  her  replies  to  her  mother,  yet  eager  in  her  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  promises  of  amendment ;  and  as  ready  to  cry 
(after  a  little  quarrel  brought  on  by  her  own  giddiness)  until 
she  ha<l  won  back  her  mammals  favor,  as  she  was  to  risk  tlie 
kind  lady's  displeasure  by  fresh  outbreaks  of  restless  vanity. 
From  her  mother's  sad  looks  she  fled  to  her  father's  chair  and 
boozy  laughter.  She  already  set  the  one  against  the  other :  and 
tlie  little  rogue  delighted  in  the  mischief  which  she  knew  how 
to  make  so  early. 

The  3*oung  heir  of  Castlewood  was  spoiled  by  father  and 
mother  botli.  He  took  their  caresses  as  men  do,  and  as  if  they 
were  his  right.  lie  had  his  hawks  and  his  spaniel  dog,  his  little 
horse  and  his  bei^les.  He  had  learned  to  ride,  and  to  drink, 
and  to  shoot  flying :  and  he  had  a  small  cx>urt,  tiie  sons  of  the 
huntsman  and  woodman,  as  became  tlie  heir-apparent,  taking 
after  the  example  of  m}'  loixi  his  father.  If  he  had  a  headache, 
his  mother  was  as  much  frightened  as  if  the  plague  were  in  tlie 
house  :  my  lord  laughed  and  jeered  in  his  abrupt  way  —  ( indeed, 
'twas  on  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day,  and  an  excess  of  mince- 
pi«)  —  and  said  with  some  of  his  usual  oaths  — D — n  it,  Harry 
Esmond  —  3'ou  see  how  my  lad}*  takes  on  about  Frank's  megrim. 
She  used  to  be  sorry  about  me,  my  boy  (pass  the  tankard, 
H;irry),  and  to  be  frightened  if  I  had  a  headache  once.  She 
dt>n't  care  about  my  head  now.    They're  like  that —  women  are 

—  all  the  same,  Harry,  all  jilts  in  their  hearts.    Stick  to  college 

—  stick  to  punch  and  buttery  ale  :  and  never  see  a  woman  that's 
handsomer  than  an  old  cinder-faced  bed-maker.  That's  m}^ 
counsel." 

It  was  my  lord's  custom  to  fling  out  many  jokes  of  this 
nature,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  at  meals  —  clumsy 
sarcasms  which  my  lady  turned  many  a  time,  or  which,  some- 
times, she  affected  not  to  hear,  or  which  now  and  again  would 
hit  their  mark  and  make  the  poor  victim  wince  (as  3'ou  could 
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see  b\'  her  flushing  face  and  eyes  filling  with  tears),  or  which 
again  worked  her  up  to  anger  and  retort',  when,  in  answer  to 
one  of  these  heavy  bolts,  she  would  flash  back  with  a  quiver- 
ing reply.  The  pair  were  not  happy ;  nor  indeed  was  it  happy 
to  be  with  them.  Alas  that  youtiiful  love  and  truth  should 
end  in  bitterness  and  bankruptcy !  To  see  a  joung  couple 
loving  each  other  is  no  wonder;  but  to  see  an  old  couple 
loving  each  other  is  the  best  sight  of  all.  Harry  Esmond 
became  the  confidant  of  one  and  the  other  —  that  is,  my  lord 
told  the  lad  all  his  griefs  and  wrongs  (which  were  indeed  of 
Lord  Castlewood's  own  making),  and  Harry  divined  my  lady's  ; 
his  affection  leading  him  easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy 
under  which  Lady  Castlewood  generally  chose  to  go  disguised, 
and  see  her  heart  aching  whilst  her  face  wore  a  smile.  'T^s 
a  hard  task  for  women  in  life,  that  mask  which  the  world  bids 
them  wear.  But  there  is  no  greater  crime  than  for  a  woman 
who  is  ill  used  and  unhappy  to  show  that  she  is  so.  The 
world  is  quite  relentless  about  bidding  her  to  keep  a  cheerful 
face ;  and  our  women,  like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to 
go  smiling  and  painted  to  sacrifice  themselves  with  their  hus- 
bands ;  their  relations  being  the  most  eager  to  push  them  on  to 
their  duty,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  applauses,  to  smother 
and  hush  their  cries  of  paiq. 

So,  into  the  sad  secret  of  his  patron's  household,  Hariy^ 
Esmond  became  initiated,  he  scarce  knew  how.  It  had  passed 
under  his  eyes  two  3'ears  before,  when  he  could  not  understand 
it;  but  reading,  and  thought,  and  experience  of  men,  had 
oldened  him ;  and  one  of  the  deepest  sorrows  of  a  life  which 
had  never,  in  truth,  been  very  happ3%  came  upon  him  now, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  understand  and  pity  a  grief  which 
he  stood  quite  powerless  to  relieve. 

It  hath  been  said  m}*  lord  would  never  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  nor  his  seat  as  a  i)eer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
where,  indeed,  he  had  but  a  nominal  estate ;  and  refused  an 
English  peerage  which  King  William's  government  offered  him 
as  a  bribe  to  secure  his  loyalty. 

He  might  have  accepted  this,  and  would  doubtless,  but  for 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who  ruled  her  husband's 
opinions  better  than  she  could  govern  his  conduct,  and  who 
being  a  simple-heaited  woman,  with  but  one  rule  of  faith  and 
right,  never  thought  of  swerving  from  her  fidelity  to  the 
exiled  family,  or  of  recognizing  an}^  other  sovereign  but  King 
James;  and  though  she  acquiesced  in  the  doctnne  of  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  reigning  power,  no  temptation,  she  thought,  could 
induce  her  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  rightful 
monarch,  nor  to  let  her  lord  so  acknowledge  him.  So  niy  Lord 
Castlewood  remained  a  nonjuror  all  his  life  nearly,  though  his 
self-denial  caused  him  man}'  a  pang,  and  letl  him  sulky  and  out 
of  humor. 

The  year  after  the  Revolution,  and  all  through  King  Wil- 
liam's life,  'tis  known  there  were  constant  intiigues  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  exiled  family ;  but  if  my  Lord  Castlewood  took 
any  share  of  these,  as  is  probable,  'twas  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  when  Harr\'  Esmond  was  too  young  to  be  introduced  into 
such  important  secrets. 

But  in  the  year  1695,  when  that  conspiracy  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  Colonel  Lowick,  and  others,  was  set  on  foot,  for 
waylaying  King  William  as  he  came  from  Hampton  Court  to 
London,  and  a  secret  plot  was  formed,  in  which  a  vast  number 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  honor  were  engaged.  Father 
Holt  appeared  at  Castlewood,  and  brought  a  young  friend  with 
him,  a  gentleman  whom  'twas  eas}*  to  see  that  both  my  lord 
and  the  Father  treated  with  uncommon  deference.  Harry 
Esmond  saw  this  gentleman,  and  knew  and  recognized  him  in 
after  life,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place;  and  he  hAs  little 
doubt  now  that  my  Lord  Viscount  was  implicated  somewhat  in 
the  transactions  which  always  kept  Father  Holt  employed  and 
travelling  hither  and  thitiier  under  a  dozen  of  different  names 
and  disguises.  The  Father's  companion  went  by  the  name  of 
Captain  James ;  and  it  was  under  a  ver}'  different  name  and 
appearance  that  Harr}'  Esmond  afterwards  saw  him. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  the  Fenwick  conspiracy  blew  up, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  history  now,  and  which  ended  in 
the  execution  of  Sir  John  and  many  more,  who  suffered  man- 
fully for  their  treason,  and  who  were  attended  to  Tyburn  by 
my  lady's  father  Dean  Armstrong,  Mr.  Collier,  and  other 
stout  nonjuring  clergjTnen,  who  absolved  them  at  the  gallows- 
foot. 

'Tis  known  that  when  Sir  John  was  apprehended,  discovery 
was  made  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy ;  when,  with  a  noble  wisdom  and  clemency,  the 
Prince  burned  the  list  of  conspirators  fmniished  to  him,  and 
said  he  would  know  no  more.  Now  it  was  after  this  that  Lord 
Castlewood  swore  his  great,  oath,  that  he  would  never,  so  help 
him  heaven,  be  engaged  in  an}'  transaction  against  that  brave 
and  merciful  man  ;  and  so  he  told  Holt  when  the  indefatigable 
priest  visited  him,  and  would  have  had  him  engage  in  a  farther 
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conspiracy.  After  this  my  lord  ever  spoke  of  King  William  as 
he  was  —  as  one  of  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  the  greatest  of 
men.  My  Lad^^  Esmond  (for  her  part)  said  she  could  never 
pardon  the  King,  first,  for  ousting  his  father-in-law  from  his 
throne,  and  secondly,  for  not  being  constant  to  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Mar}'.  Indeed,  I  think  if  Sero  were  to  rise  again, 
and  be  king  of  England,  and  a  good  famil}'  man,  the  ladies 
would  pardon  him.  M.y  lord  laughed  at  his  wife's  objections  — 
the  standard  of  virtue  did  not  fit  him  much. 

The  last  conference  which  Mr.  Holt  had  with  his  lordship 
took  place  when  HaiTy  was  come  home  for  his  first  vacation 
from  college  (Harry  saw  his  old  tutor  but  for  a  half-hour,  and 
exchanged  no  private  words  witb  him),  and  their  talk,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  left  my  Lord  Viscount  ver}'  much  disturbed 
in  mind  —  so  much  so,  that  his  wife,  and  his  young  kinsman, 
Henry  Esmond,  could  not  but  observe  his  disquiet.  After  Holt 
was  gone,  my  lord  rebuffed  Esmond,  and  again  treated  him 
with  the  gi*eatest  deference ;  he  shunned  his  wife's  questions 
and  company',  and  looked  at  his  children  with  such  a  face  of 
gloom  and  anxiety,  muttering,  '^Poor  children  —  poor  chil- 
dren ! "  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  fill  those  whose  life  it  was 
to  watiih  him  and.  obey  him  with  great  alarm.  For  which 
gloom,  each  i>erson  interested  in  the  Lord  Castlewood,  framed 
in  his  or  her  own  mind  an  interpretation. 

My  lady,  with  a  laugh  of  cruel  bitterness  said,  I  suppose 
the  person  at  Hexton  has  been  ill,  or  has  scolded  him"  (for 
m}*  lord*s  infatuation  about  Mrs.  Marwood  was  known  only  too 
well).  Young  Esmond  feared  for  his  money  affairs,  into  the 
condition  of  which  he  had  been  initiated ;  and  that  the  ex- 
penses, always  greater  than  his  revenue,  had  caused  Lord 
Castlewood  disquiet. 

One  of  the  causes  why  my  Lord  Viscount  bad  taken  young 
Esmond  into  his  special  favor  was  a  trivial  one,  that  hath  not 
before  been  mentioned,  though  it  was  a  very  lucky  accident  in 
Henry  Esmond's  life.  A  very  few  months  after  my  lord's  com- 
ing to  Castlewood,  in  the  winter  time  —  the  little  boy,  being  a 
child  in  a  petticoat,  .trotting  about  —  it  happened  that  litde 
Frank  was  with  his  father  after  dinner,  who,  fell  asleep  over  his 
wine,  heedless  of  the  child,  who  crawled  to  the  fire ;  and,  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  Esmond  was  sent  by  his  mistress 
for  the  boy  just  as  the  poor  little  screaming  urchin's  coat  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  log ;  when  Esmond,  rushing  forward,  tore  the 
dress  off  the  infant,  so  that  his  own  hands  were  burned  more 
than  the  child's,  who  was  frightened  rather  than  hurt  by  this 
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ftcddent.  But  certainly  'twas  providential  that  a  resolute  per- 
son should  have  come  in  at  that  instant,  or  the  child  had  l)een 
burned  to  death  probably,  my  lord  sleeping  very  heavily  after 
drinking,  and  not  waking  so  cool  as  a  man  should  who  had  a 
danger  to  face. 

Ever  after  this  the  father,  loud  in  his  expressions  of  remorse 
and  humility  for  being  a  tipsy  good-for-nothing,  and  of  admira- 
tion for  Harry  Esmond,  whom  his  lordship  would  style  a  hero 
for  doing  a  verj*  trifling  service,  had  the  tenderest  i*egard  for 
his  son's  preserver,  and  Harry  became  quite  as  one  of  the 
famil}*.  His  bums  were  tended  with  the  greatest  care  b}*^  his 
kind  mistress,  who  said  that  heaven  had  sent  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  her  children,  and  that  she  would  love  him  all  her 
life. 

And  it  was  after  this,  and  from  the  \ery  great  love  and  ten- 
derness which  had' grown  up  in  this  little  household,  rather  than 
from  the  exhortations  of  Dean  Armstrong  (though  these  had  no 
small  weight  with  him),  that  Harry  came  to  be  quite  of  the 
religion  of  his  house  and  his  dear  mistress,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  a  professing  member.  As  for  Dr.  Tusher's 
boasts  that  he  was  the  cause  of  this  conversion  —  even  in  these 
■young  days  Mr.  Esmond  had  such  a  contempt  for  the  Doctor, 
that  had  Tusher  bade  him  believe  an^-thing  (which  he  did  not 
—  never  meddling  at  all) ,  Harry  would  that  instant  have  ques- 
tioned the  truth  on't. 

M}'  lad}'  seldom  drank  wine ;  but  on  certain  days  of  the 
year,  such  as  birthdays  (poor  llfLxry  had  never  a  one)  and  anni- 
versaries, she  took  a  little ;  and  this  da}',  the  29th  December, 
was  one.  At  the  end,  then,  of  this  year,  '96,  it  might  have 
been  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Holt's  last  visit,  Lord  Castlewood 
being  still  very  gloom\'  in  mind,  and  sitting  at  table  —  my  lady 
bidding  a  8er\'ant  bring  her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  looking  at  her 
husband  with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles,  said  — 

My  lord,  will  3'ou  not  fill  a  bumper  too,  and  let  me  call  a 
toast?" 

"  What  is  it,  Rachel?"  says  he,  holding  out  his  empty  glass 
to  be  filled. 

"  Tis  the  29th  of  December,"  says  my  lady,  with  her  fond 
look  of  gratitude  :  "  and  my  toast  is,  '  Harry  —  and  God  bless 
him,  who  saved  my  bo3  's  life ! ' " 

yiy  lord  looked  at  Harry  hard,  and  drank  the  glass,  but 
clapped  it  down  on  the  table  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  rose  up,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  What  was  the 
matter?   We  all  knew  that  some  great  grief  was  over  him. 
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Whether  my  lord's  prudence  had  made  him  richer,  or  lega- 
cies had  fallen  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  support  a  greater 
establishment  than  that  fiugal  one  which  had  been  too  much 
lor  his  small  means,  Harry  Esmond  knew  not ;  but  the  house 
of*  Castlewood  was  now  on  a  scale  much  more  costly  than  it 
had  been  during  the  first  years  of  his  lordship's  coming  to  the 
title.  There  were  more  horecs  in  the  stable  and  more  servants 
in  the  ball,  and  many  more  guests  coming  and  going  now  than 
formerly,  when  it  was  found  difficult  enough  by  the  strictest 
economy  to  keep  the  house  as  befitted  one  of  his  lordship's 
rank,  and  the  estate  out  of  debt.  And  it  did  not  require  very 
much  penetration  to  find  that  many  of  the  new  acquaintances 
at  Castlewood  were  not  agreeable  to  the  lady  there :  not  that 
she  ever  treated  them  or  any  mortal  with  anything  but  courtes}' ; 
but  they  were  persons  who  could  not  be  welcome  to  her ;  and 
whose  society  a  lady  so  refined  and  reserv  ed  could  scarce  desire 
for  her  children.  There  came  fuddling  squires  from  the  coun- 
try round,  who  bawled  their  songs  under  her  windows  and 
drank  themselves  tipsy  with  my  lord's  punch  and  ale :  there 
came  officers  from  Ilexton,  in  whose  compan}*  our  little  lord 
was  made  to  hear  talk  and  to  drink,  and  swear  too,  in  a  way 
that  made  the  delicate  ladv  tremble  for  her  son.  Esmond  tried 
to  console  her  by  saving  what  he  knew  of  his  College  experi- 
ence ;  that  with  this  sort  of  company  and  conversation  a  man 
must  fall  in  sooner  or  later  in  his  course  through  the  world : 
and  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he  heard  it  at  twelve  years 
old  or  twenty  —  the  y  ouths  who  quitted  mother's  apron-struigs 
the  latest  being  not  uncommonly  the  wildest  rakes.  But  it 
was  about  her  daughter  that  Lad}^  Castlewood  was  the  most 
anxious,  and  the  danger  which  she  thought  menaced  the  little 
Beatrix  from  the  indulgences  which  her  father  gave  her,  (it 
must  be  owned  that  my  lord,  since  these  unhappy  domestic 
differences  especially,  was  at  once  violent  in  his  language  to 
the  children  when  angry,  as  he  was  too  familiar,  not  to  say 
coarse,  when  he  was  in  a  good  humor,)  and  from  the  company 
into  which  the  careless  lord  brought  the  child. 

Not  very  far  off  from  Castlewood  is  Sark  Castle,  where  the 
Marchirmess  of  Sark  lived,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  mis- 
tress of  the  late  King  Charles  —  and  to  this  house,  whither 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  country  gentrj'  went,  my  lord  in- 
sisted upon  going,  not  only  himself,  but  on  taking  his  little 
daughter  and  son,  to  play  with  the  children  there.  The  chil- 
dren were  nothing  loth,  for  the  house  was  splendid,  and  the 
welcome  kind  enough.    But  my  lady,  justly  no  doubt,  thought 
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that  the  children  of  such  a  mother  a8  that  noted  Lady  Sark 
had  been,  could  be  no  good  company  for  her  two;  and  8i)oke 
her  mind  to  her  lord.  His  own  language  when  he  was  thwarted 
was  not  indeed  of  the  gentlest :  to  be  brief,  there  was  a  family 
dispute  on  this,  as  there  had  been  on  many  other  ix)ints  —  and 
the  lady  was  not  only  forced  to  give  in,  for  the  other's  will  was 
law — nor  could  she,  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  tell  her 
children  what  was  the  nature  of  her  objection  to  their  visit  of 
pleasure,  or  indeed  mention  to  them  any  objection  at  all  —  but 
she  had  the  additional  secret  mortification  to  find  them  return- 
ing delighted  with  their  new  friends,  loaded  with  presents  from 
them,  and  eager  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  a  place  of  such 
delights  as  Sark  Castle.  Ever}'  year  she  thought  the  company 
there  would  be  more  dangerous  to  her  daughter,  as  from  a  child 
Beatrix  grew  to  a  woman,  and  her  daily  increasing  beauty,  and 
many  faults  of  character  too,  expanded. 

It  was  Harry  Esmond's  lot  to  see  one  of  the  visits  which  the 
old  Lady  of  Sark  paid  to  the  Lad}'  of  Castlewood  Hall :  whither 
she  came  in  state  with  six  chestnut  horses  and  blue  ribbons,  a 
page  on  each  carriage  step,  a  gentleman  of  the  horse,  and  armed 
8er\'ants  riding  befoi*e  and  behind  her.  And,  but  that  it  was 
unpleasant  to  see  Lady  Castlewood's  face,  it  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  behavior  of  the  two  enemies :  the  frigid  patience 
of  the  3  ounger  lady,  and  the  unconquerable  good-humor  of  the 
elder — who  would  see  no  offence  whatever  her  rival  intended, 
and  who  never  ceased  to  smile  and  to  laugh,  and  to  coax  the 
children,  and  to  pay  compliments  to  every  man,  woman,  child, 
nay  dog,  or  chair  and  table,  in  Castlewood,  so  bent  was  she 
upon  admiring  everything  there.  She  lauded  the  children,  and 
wished  —  as  indeed  she  well  might  —  that  her  own  family  had 
been  broaght  up  as  well  as  those  cherubs.  She  had  never  seen 
such  a  complexion  as  dear  Beatrix's  —  though  to  be  sure  she 
had  a  right  to  it  from  father  and  mother  —  Lady  Castle  wood's 
was  indeed  a  wonder  of  freshness,  and  Lad}'  Sark  sighed  to 
think  she  had  not  been  bom  a  fair  woman ;  and  remarking 
Harry  Esmond,  with  a  fascinating  superannuated  smile,  she  com- 
plimented him  on  his  wit,  which  she  said  she  could  see  from  his 
eyes  and  forehead ;  and  vowed  that  she  would  never  have  hUn 
at  Sark  until  her  daughter  were  out  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

MT  LORD  MOHUN  COMES  AMONG  TJS  FOR  NO  GOOD. 

There  had  ridden  along  with  this  old  Princess's  caval- 
cade, two  gentlemen :  her  son,  ray  Lord  Firebrace,  and  his 
friend,  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great 
deal  of  cordiality  by  the  hospitable  Lord  of  Gastlewood.  My 
Lord  Firebrace  was  but  a  feeble-minded  and  weak-limbed  young 
nobleman,  small  in  stature  and  limited  in  understanding — to 
judge  from  the  talk  3  0ung  Esmond  had  with  him  ;  but  the  other 
was  a  person  of  a  handsome  presence,  with  the  hd  cur^  and  a 
bright  daring  warlike  aspect,  which,  according  to  the  chronicle 
of  those  daj^,  had  already  achieved  for  him  the  conquest  of 
several  beauties  and  toasts.  He  had  fought  and  conquered  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  Flanders ;  he  had  served  a  couple  of  cam- 
paigns with  the  Prince  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  and  witnessed 
the  rescue  of  Vienna  from  the  Turk.  And  he  spoke  of  his 
military  exploits  pleasantly,  and  with  the  manly  fVeedom  of  a 
soldier,  so  as  to  delight  all  his  hearers  at  Castlewood,  who  were 
little  accustomed  to  meet  a  companion  so  agreeable. 

On  the  first  day  this  noble  compan}-  came,  m}*  lord  would 
not  hear  of  their  departure  before  dinner,  and  carried  away  the 
gentlemen  to  amuse  them,  whilst  his  wife  was  left;  to  do  the 
honors  of  her  house  to  the  old  Marchioness  and  her  daughter 
within.  The}'  looked  at  the  stables  where  my  Lord  Mohun 
praised  the  horses,  though  there  was  but  a  poor  show  there : 
the}'  walked  over  the  old  house  and  gardens,  and  fought  the  siege 
of  Oliver's  time  over  again  :  they  played  a  game  of  rackets  in  the 
old  court,  where  m}'  Lord  Castlewood  beat  m}'  Lord  Mohun,  who 
said  he  loved  ball  of  all  things,  and  would  quickly  come  back  to 
Castlewood  for  his  revenge.  After  dinner  they  played  bowls 
andjirank  punch  in  the  green  alle}' ;  and  when  the}*  parted  they 
Were  sworn  friends,  my  Lord  Castlewood  kissing  the  other  lord 
before  lie  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pronouncing  him  the  best 
companion  he  had  met  for  man}^  a  long  day.  All  night  long, 
over  his  tobacco-pipe,  Castlewood  did  not  cease  to  talk  to  Harry 
Esmond  in  praise  of  his  new  friend,  and  in  fact  did  not  leave 
off  speaking  of  him  until  his  lordship  was  so  tipsy  that  he  could 
not  speak  i)lainly  any  more. 

At  breakfast  next  day  it  was  the  same  talk  renewed ;  and 
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when  my  lady  said  there  was  something  free  in  the  Lord  Mo- 
hun's  looks  and  manner  of  speech  which  caused  her  to  mistrust 
him,  her  lord  burst  out  with  one  of  his  laughs  and  oaths ;  said 
that  he  never  liked  man,  woman,  or  beast,  but  what  she  was  sure 
to  be  jealous  of  it ;  that  Mohun  was  the  prettiest  fellow  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  hoped  to  see  more  of  him  whilst  in  the  <x>untr}' ; 
and  that  he  would  let  Mohun  know  what  my  Lady  Prude  said 
of  him. 

Indeed,"  LadyCastlewood  said,  "  I  liked  his  conversation 
well  enough.  'Tis  more  amusing  than  that  of  most  people  I 
know.  I  thought  it,  I  own,  too  free ;  not  from  what  he  said, 
as  rather  from  what  he  implied.'* 

"  Psha !  your  ladyship  does  not  know  the  world,"  said  her 
husband ;  and  you  have  always  been  as  squeamish  as  when 
you  were  a  miss  of  fifteen." 

You  found  no  fault  when  I  was  a  miss  at  fifteen." 

Begad,  madam,  you  are  grown  too  old  for  a  pinafore  now ; 
and  I  hold  that  'tis  for  me  to  judge  what  company  m}'  wife  shall 
see,"  said  my  lord,  slaijping  the  table. 

"Indeed,  Francis,  I  never  thought  otherwise,"  answered  my 
lady,  rising  and  dropping  him  a  curtsy,  in  which  stately  action, 
if  there  was  obedience,  there  was  defiance  too ;  and  in  which 
a  bystander,  deeply  interested  in  the  happiness  of  that  pair  as 
Harry  Esmond  was,  might  see  how  hoi^elessly  separated  they 
were ;  what  a  great  gulf  of  difference  and  discord  had  run  be- 
tween them. 

By  G — d !  Mohnn  is  the  best  fellow  in  England  ;  and  I'll 
invite  him  here,  just  to  plague  that  woman.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  frigid  insolence  as  it  is,  Harr}  ?  That's  the  way  she 
treats  me,"  he  broke  out,  storming,  and  his  face  growing  red  as 
he  clenched  his  fists  and  went  on.  I'm  nolxxly  in  my  own 
boose.  I'm  to  be  the  humble  servant  of  that  parson's  daughter. 
By  Jove !  I'd  rather  she  should  fling  the  dish  at  my  head  than 
sneer  at  me  as  she  does.  She  puts,  me  to  shame  before  the 
children  with  her  d — d  airs ;  and,  I'll  swear,  tells  Frank  and 
Beaty  that  papa's  a  reprobate,  and  that  they  ought  to  despise 


me." 


Indeed  and  indeed,  sir,  I  never  heard  her  say  a  word  but 
of  respect  regarding  yon,"  Harry  Esmond  interposed. 

No,  curse  it !  I  wish  she  would  speak.  But  she  never 
does.  She  scorns  me,  and  holds  her  tongue.  She  keeps  off 
fit)m  me,  as  if  I  was  a  pestilence.  By  George !  she  was  fond 
enough  of  her  pestilence  once.  And  when  I  came  a-courting, 
you  would  see  miss  blush  —  blush  red,  by  George  I  for  joy. 
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Why,  what  do  you  think  she  said  to  me,  Harry  ?  She  said  her- 
self, when  I  joked  with  her  about  her  d — d  smiling  red  cheeks : 
*  'Tis  as  they  do  at  St.  James's  ;  I  put  up  my  red  flag  when  my 
king  comes.'  I  was  the  king,  you  see,  she  meant.  But  now, 
sir,  look  at  her  I  1  believe  she  would  be  glad  if  I  was  dead ; 
and  dead  I've  been  to  her  these  five  3  ear8  —  ever  since  jon  all 
of  you  had  the  small-pox :  and  she  never  forgave  me  for  going 
away." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  though  'twas  hard  to  forgive,  1  think  my 
mistress  forgave  it,"  Harry  Esmond  said ;  and  rememl)er  how 
eagerly  she  watched  your  lordship's  return,  and  how  sadly  she 
turned  away  when  she  saw  your  cold  looks." 

Damme  !  "  cries  out  my  lord  ;  would  you  have  had  me 
wait  and  catch  the  small-pox?  Where  the  deuce  had  been  the 
good  of  that?  I'll  bear  danger  with  any  man  —  but  not  useless 
danger  —  no,  no.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  And  —  you  nod 
your  head,  and  I  know  very  well.  Parson  Harry,  what  yon 
mean.  There  was  the  —  the  other  affair  to  make  her  angrj*. 
But  is  a  woman  never  to  foi^vc  a  husband  ^ho  goes  a- tripping? 
Do  3'ou  take  nie  for  a  saint?  " 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not,"  says  Harry,  with  a  smile.  ^ 

"  Since  that  time  my  wife's  as  cold  as  the  statue  at  Charing 
Cross.  I  tell  thee  she  has  no  forgiveness  in  her,  Henry.  Her 
coldness  blights  my  whole  life,  and  sends  me  to  the  punch-bowl, 
or  driving  about  the  countr}'.  M}'  children  are  not  mine,  but 
hers,  when  we  are  together.  'Tis  only  when  she  is  out  of  sight 
with  her  al>ominable  cold  glances,  that  run  through  me,  that 
they'll  come  to  me,  and  that  I  dare  to  give  them  so  much  as  a 
kiss ;  and  that's  wh}'  I  take  'em  and  love  'em  in  other  people's 
houses,  Harr}'.  I'm  killed  by  the  very  virtue  of  that  proud 
woman.  Virtue !  give  me  the  virtue  that  can  forgive ;  give 
me  tlie  virtue  that  thmks  not  of  preserving  itself,  but  of  making 
other  folks  happy.  Damme,  what  matters  a  scar  or  two  if  'tis 
got  in  helping  a  friend  in  ill  fortune?" 

And  my  lord  again  slapped  the  table,  and  took  a  great 
draught  f rom  the  tankard.  Harry  Esmond  admired  as  he  listened 
to  him,  and  thought  how  the  poor  preacher  of  this  self-sacnfice 
had  fled  from  the  small-pox,  which  the  lady  had  borne  so  cheer- 
fulljs  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  disunion  in  the 
lives  of  all  in  this  house.  "  How  well  men  preach,"  thought 
the  young  man,  and  each  is  the  example  in  liis  own  sermon. 
How  each  has  a  story  in  a  dispute,  and  a  true  one,  too,  and 
both  are  right  or  wrong  as  you  will!"    Harry's  heart  was 
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pained  within  him,  to  watch  the  struggles  and  pangs  that  tore 
the  breast  of  this  kind,  manly  friend  and  protector. 

Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  I  wish  to  God  that  my  mistress 
could  hear  you  speak  as  I  have  heard  3'ou ;  she  would  know 
much  that  would  make  her  life  the  happier,  could  she  hear 
it"  But  my  lord  flung  away  with  one  of  his  oaths,  and  a  jeer ; 
he  said  that  Parson  Harry  was  a  good  fellow ;  but  that  as  for 
women,  all  women  were  alike  —  all  jades  and  heartless.  So  a 
man  dashes  a  fine  vase  down,  and  despises  it  for  being  broken. 
It  may  be  worthless  —  true :  but  who  had  the  keeping  of  it,  and 
who  shattered  it? 

Hany.  who  would  have  given  his  life  to  make  his  benefa(s 
tress  and  her  husband  happy,  bethought  him,  now  that  he  saw 
what  ra}*  lord's  state  of  mind  was,  and  that  he  really  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  love  left  in  his  heart,  and  ready  for  his  wife's  ac- 
ceptance if  she  would  take  it,  whether  he  could  not  be  a  means 
of  reconciliation  between  these  two  persons,  whom  he  revered 
the  most  in  the  world.  And  he  cast  about  how  he  should  break 
a  part  of  his  mind  to  his  mistress,  and  warn  her  that  in  his, 
Harr3''s  opiuion,  at  least,  her  husband  was  still  her  admirer, 
and  even  her  lover. 

But  he  found  the  subject  a  veiy  difficult  one  to  handle,  when 
he  ventured  to  remonstrate,  which  he  did  in  the  vers'  gravest 
tone,  (for  long  confidence  and  reiterated  proofs  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  had  given  him  a  sort  of  authorit3'  in  the  liouse,  which  ho 
resumed  as  soon  as  ever  he  returned  to  it,)  and  with  a  speech 
that  should  have  some  effect,  as.  indeed,  it  was  uttered  with  the 
speakers  own  heart,  he  ventured  most  gently  to  hint  to  his 
adored  mistress  that  she  was  doing  her  husband  harm  by  her  ill 
opinion  of  him,  and  that  the  happiness  of  all  the  family  depended 
upon  setting  her  right. 

She,  who  was  ordinarily  calm  and  most  gentle,  and  full  of 
smiles  and  soft  attentions,  flushed  up  when  young  Esmond  so 
spoke  to  her,  and  rose  from  her  chair,  looking  at  him  with  a 
haughtiness  and  indignation  that  he  had  never  before  known 
her  to  displa}'.  She  was  quite  an  altered  being  for  that  mo- 
ment ;  and  looked  an  angr}*  princess  insulted  by  a  vassal. 

Have  30U  ever  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  m^*  lord's  dis- 
paragement?" she  asked  hastily,  hissing  out  her  words,  and 
stamping  her  foot. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  Esmond  said,  looking  down. 
Are  you  come  to  me  as  his  ambassador — you?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  would  sooner  see  peace  between  you  than  anything  else 
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in  the  world,"  Harry  answered,  and  would  go  of  any  embassy 
that  had  that  end." 

So  ytm  are  my  lord's  go-between?  "  she  went  on,  not  re- 
garding this  speech.  Yon  are  sent  to  bid  me  back  into  Blarery 
again,  and  inform  me  that  my  lord's  favor  is  graciously  restored 
to  his  handmaid?  He  is  weary  of  Covent  Garden,  is  he,  that 
he  comes  home  and  would  have  the  fatted  calf  killed  ?  " 

There's  good  authority  for  it,  surely,"  said  Esmond. 
'*  For  a  son,  yes ;  but  my  lord  is  not  my  son.  It  was  he 
who  cast  me  away  from  him.  It  was  he  who  broke  our  happi-  , 
ness  down,  and  he  bids  me  to  repair  it.  It  was  he  who  showed 
himself  to  me  at  last,  as  he  was,  not  as  I  had  thought  him.  It 
is  he  who  comes  before  my  children  stupid  and  senseless  with 
wine  —  who  leaves  our  company  for  that  of  frequenters  of 
taverns  and  bagnios  —  who  goes  from  his  home  to  the  City 
yonder  and  his  fViends  there,  and  when  he  is  tired  of  them  re- 
turns hither,  and  expects  that  I  shall  kneel  and  welcome  him. 
And  he  sends  you  as  his  chamberlain  !  What  a  pn>ud  emba8s\*^ ! 
Monsieur,  I  make  you  my  compliment  of  the  new  place." 

It  would  be  a  proud  embassy,  and  a  happy  embass}*  too, 
could  I  bring  3'ou  and  my  lord  together,"  Esmond  replied. 

I  presume  yon  have  fulfilled  your  mission  now,  sir.  'Twas 
a  pretty  one  for  you  to  undertake.  I  don't  know  whether  'tis 
your  Cambridge  philosophy,  or  time,  that  has  altered  your  waj-s 
of  thinking,"  Lad}'  Castlewood  continued,  still  in  a  sarcastic 
tone.  Perhaps  you  too  have  learned  to  love  drink,  and  to 
hiccup  over  your  wine  or  punch ;  —  which  is  your  worship's 
favorite  Hquor?  Perhaps  you  too  put  up  at  the  '  Rose'  on  your 
way  to  London,  and  have  j'our  acquaintances  in  Co  vent  Garden. 
My  services  to  you,  sir,  to  principal  and  ambassador,  to  master 
and  —  and  lackey." 

^'  Great  heavens  !  madam,"  cried  Harry.  What  have  I 
done  that  thus,  for  a  second  time,  you  insult  me?  Do  3'ou  wish 
me  to  blush  for  what  I  used  to  be  proud  of,  that  I  lived  on  your 
iKJunty  ?  Next  to  doing  you  a  service  (which  ra}'  life  would  pay 
for),  \o\\  know  tliat  to  receive  one  from  3'ou  is  m}'  highest 
pleasure.  What  wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  wound 
me  so,  cruel  woman  ?  " 

"What  wrong?"  she  said,  looking  at  Esmond  with  wild 
eyes.  "  Well,  none  —  none  that  yow  know  of,  Harrv,  or  could 
help.  Why  did  3'ou  bring  back  the  8raall-jx>x,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  from  Castlewood  village?  You  could  not  help 
it,  could  you  ?  Which  of  us  knows  whither  fate  leads  us  ?  But 
we  were  all  happy,  Henry,  till  then."    And  Hany  went  away 
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fVom  this  colloquy,  thinking  still  that  the  estmngemcnt  between 
his  patron  and  his  beloved  mistress  was  remediable,  and  that 
each  had  at  heart  a  strong  attachment  to  the  other. 

The  intimacy  between  the  Lords  Mohun  and  Castlewood  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  long  as  the  former  remained  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  my  Lord  of  Castlewood  especially  seemed  never  to 
be  happy  out  of  his  new  comrade's  sight.    They  sported  to- 
gether, they  drank,  they  played  bowls  and  tennis:  my  Lord 
Castlewood  would  go  for  three  days  to  8ark,  and  bring  back 
my  Lord  Mohun  to  Castlewood — where  indeed  his  lordship 
made  himself  very  welcome  to  all  persons,  having  a  joke  or 
a  new  game  at  romps  for  the  children,  all  the  talk  of  the  town 
for  my  lord,  and  music  and  gallantry*  and  plent}*  of  the  beau 
htngage  for  my  lady,  and  for  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  never 
tired  of  hearing  his  stories  of  bis  campaigns  and  his  life  at 
Vienna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  the  famous  cities  of  Europe  which  he 
hail  visited  both  in  peace  and  war.    And  he  sang  at  my  lady's 
harpsichord,  and  played  cards  or  backgammon,  or  his  new  game 
of  billiards  with  my  lord  (of  whom  he  invariably  got  tbe  better)  ; 
always  having  a  consummate  good-humor,  and  bearing  himself 
with  a  certain  manly  grace,  that  might  exhibit  somewhat  of 
the  camp  and  Alsatia  perhaps,  but  tbat  had  its  charm,  and 
stamped  him  a  gentleman :  and  his  manner  to  Lady  Castle- 
wood was  80  devoted  and  respectful,  tbat  she  soon  i-ecovered 
from  the  first  feelings  of  dislike  which  she  had  conceived  against 
him  —  nay,  beforc  long,  began  to  be  interested  in  his  spiritual 
welfare,  and  hopeful  of  his  conversion,  lending  him  books  of 
piety,  which  he  promised  dutifully  to  study.    With  her  my  lord 
talked  of  reform,  of  settling  into  quiet  life,  quitting  the  court 
and  town,  and  buying  some  land  in  the  neigbborhocS  —  though 
it  raust  be  owned  tbat,  when  the  two  lords  were  together  over 
their  Burgimdy  after  clinner,  their  talk  was  very  different,  and 
there  was  very  little  question  of  conversion  on  my  Lord 
Mohun's  part.    When  they  got  to  their  second  bottle,  Harry 
Esmond  used  commonlj*  to  leave  these  two  noble  topers,  who, 
though  they  talked  freely  enough,  heaven  knows,  in  his  pres- 
ence (Good  Lord,  what  a  set  of  stories,  of  Alsatia  and  Spring 
Garden,  of  the  taverns  and  gaming-houses,  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  mesdames  of  the  theatres,  he  can  recall  out  of  tbeir 
godly  conversation  !)  — although,  1  say,  they  talked  before  Es- 
mond freel}',  yet  tbey  seemed  pleased  when  he  went  away,  and 
then  they  had  another  bottle,  and  then  the}^  fell  to  cai*ds,  and 
tlien  my  Lord  Mohun  came  to  her  ladyship's  drawing-room ; 
leanng  his  boon  companion  to  sleep  off  his  wine. 
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'Twas  a  point  of  honor  with  tlie  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
days  to  lose  or  win  magnificentl}'  at  their  horse-matches,  or 
games  of  cards  and  dice  —  and  you  could  never  tell,  from  the 
demeanor  of  these  two  lords  afterwards,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  which  the  loser  at  their  games.  And  when  my 
lad}'  hinted  to  my  lord  that  he  pla3^ed  more  than  she  liked,  he 
dismissed  her  with  a  pish,"  and  swore  that  nothing  was  more 
equal  than  play  betwixt  gentlemen,  if  they  did  but  keep  it  up 
long  enough.  And  these  kept  it  up  long  enough,  you  may  be 
sure.  A  man  of  fashion  of  that  time  often  passed  a  quarter 
of  his  day  at  cards,  and  another  quarter  at  drink  :  I  have  known 
many  a  pretty  fellow,  who  was  a  wit  too,  I'eady  of  I'^partee, 
and  possessed  of  a  thousand  graces,  who  would  be  puzzled 
if  he  had  to  write  more  than  his  name. 

There  is  scarce  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman,  I  suppose, 
but  can  look  back  upon  his  course  of  past  life,  and  remember 
some  point,  trifling  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  of  oc- 
currence, which  has  nevertheless  turned  and  altered  his^ whole 
career.  'Tis  with  almost  all  of  us,  as  in  M.  Massillon's  mag- 
nificent image  regarding  King  William,  a  grain  de  sable  that 
perverts  or  perhaps  overthrows  us ;  and  so  it  was  but  a  light 
word  flung  in  the  air,  a  mere  fVeak  of  perverse  child's  temper^ 
that  brought  down  a  whole  heap  of  crushing  woes  upon  that 
famil}^  whereof  Ilarr}'  Esmond  formed  a  part. 

Coming  home  to  his  dear  Castlewood  in  the  third  year  of 
his  academical  course,  (wherein  he  had  now  obtained  some  dis- 
tinction, his  Latin  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, Princess  Anne  of  Denmark's  son,  having  gained  him  a 
medal,  and  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  University 
wits,)  Esmond  found  his  little  friend  and  pupil  Beatrix  grown 
to  be  taller  than  her  mother,  a  slim  and  lovely  3'oung  girl,  with 
cheeks  mantling  with  health  and  roses :  with  eyes  like  stars 
shining  out  of  azure,  with  waving  bronze  hair  clustered  about 
the  fairest  young  forehead  ever  seen :  and  a  mien  and  shape 
haught}'  and  beautiful,  such  as  that  of  the  famous  antique  statue 
of  the  huntress  Diana  —  at  one  time  haughty,  rapid,  imperious^ 
with  e3'es  and  arrows  that  dart  and  kill.  Harry  watched  and 
wondered  at  this  young  creature,  and  likened  her  in  his  mind 
to  Artemis  with  the  ringing  bow  and  shafts  flashing  death  upon 
the  children  of  Niobe ;  at  another  time  she  was  C03'  and  melt- 
ing as  Luna  shining  tenderly  upon  Endymion.  This  fair  crea- 
ture, this  lustrous  Phoebe,  was  only  young  as  yet,  nor  had  nearly 
reached  her  ftill  splendor :  but  crescent  and  brilliant,  our  young 
gentleman  of  the  University,  his  head  full  of  poetical  fancies, 
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his  heart  perhaps  throbbing  with  desires  undefined,  admired 
this  rising  young  divinity ;  and  gazed  at  her  (though  only  as 
at  some  bright  particular  star,"  far  above  his  earth)  with 
endless  delight  and  wonder.  She  had  been  a  coquette  from 
the  earliest  times  almost,  trying  her  freaks  and  jealousies,  her 
wayward  frolics  and  winning  caresses,  upon  all  that  came  within 
her  reach ;  she  set  her  women  quarrelling  in  the  nurser}*,  and 
practised  her  eyes  on  the  groom  as  she  rode  behind  him  on  the 
pillion. 

She  was  the  darling  and  torment  of  father  and  mother. 
She  intrigued  with  each  secretly ;  and  bestowed  her  fondness 
and  withdrew  it,  plied  them  with  tears,  smiles,  kisses,  cajole- 
ments ;  —  when  the  mother  was  angry,  as  happened  often,  flew 
to  the  father,  and  sheltering  behind  him,  pursued  her  victim ; 
when  both  were  displeased,  transferred  her  caresses  to  the 
domestics,  or  watched  until  she  could  win  back  her  parents' 
good  graces,  either  by  surprising  them  into  laughter  and  good- 
humor,  or  appeasing  them  by  submission  and  artful  humilitj*. 
She  was  savo  lata  negotio^  like  that  fickle  goddess  Horace  de- 
scribes, and  of  whose  "  malicious  joy"  a  great  poet  of  our  own 
has  written  so  nobly  —  who,  famous  and  heroic  as  he  was,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  torture  of  women. 

It  was  but  three  years  before  that  the  child,  then  but  ten 
years  old,  had  nearly  managed  to  make  a  quarrel  between  Harry 
Esmond  and  his  comrade,  good-natured,  phlegmatic  Thomas 
Tusher,  who  never  of  his  own  seeking  quarrelled  with  anybody : 
hy  quoting  to  the  latter  some  s\\\y  joke  which  Harry  had  made 
regarding  him  —  (it  was  the  merest  idlest  jest,  though  it  near 
drove  two  old  friends  to  blows,  and  I  think  such  a  battle  would 
have  pleased  her)  —  and  from  that  day  Tom  kept  at  a  distance 
from  her ;  and  she  respected  him,  and  coaxed  him  sedulously 
whenever  they  met.  But  Harry  was  much  more  easil}'  appeased, 
because  he  was  fonder  of  the  child :  and  when  she  made  mis- 
chief, used  cutting  speeches,  or  caused  her  friends  pain,  she 
excused  herself  for  her  fault,  not  hy  admitting  and  deploring 
it,  but  by  pleading  not  guilt}',  and  asserting  innocence  so  con- 
stantly, and  with  such  seeming  artlessness,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  question  her  plea.  In  her  childhood,  they  were  but 
mischiefs  then  which  she  did ;  but  her  power  became  more  fatal 
as  she  grew  older  —  as  a  kitten  first  plaj' s  with  a  ball,  and  then 
pounces  on  a  bird  and  kills  it.  'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  that 
Harry  Esmond  had  all  this  experience  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
life,  whereof  he  is  now  writing  the  history  —  many  things  here 
noted  were  but  known  to  him  in  later  days.    Almost  every- 
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thing  Beatrix  did  or  undid  seemed  good,  or  at  least  pardonable, 
to  him  then,  and  ^'ears  allerwards. 

It  happened,  then,  that  Harry  Esmond  came  home  to  Cas- 
tle wood  for  his  last  vacation,  with  good  hopes  of  a  fellowship 
at  his  college,  and  a  contented  resolve  to  advance  his  fortune 
that  way.  'Twas  in  the  first  3'ear  of  the  present  century,  Mr. 
Esmond  (as  far  as  he  knew  the  period  of  his  birth)  being  then 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  found  his  quondam  pupil  shot  up 
into  this  beauty  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  promising  yet 
more :  her  brother,  my  lord's  son,  a  handsome  high-spirited 
brave  lad,  generous  and  frank,  and  kind  to  everybody,  save 
perhaps  his  sister,  with  whom  Frank  was  at  war  (and  not  from 
his  but  her  fault)  —  adoring  his  mother,  whose  joy  he  was : 
and  taking  her  side  in  the  unhappy'  matrimonial  differences 
which  were  now  permanent,  while  of  course  Mistress  Beatrix 
ranged  with  her  father.  When  heads  of  families  fall  out,  it 
must  naturally  be  that  their  dependants  wear  the  one  or  the 
other  party's  color ;  and  even  in  the  parliaments  in  the  servants' 
hall  or  the  stables,  Harry,  who  had  an  earl}*  observant  turn, 
could  see  which  were  my  lord's  adherents  and  which  my  lady's, 
and  conjecture  pretty  shrewdly  how  their  unlucky  quarrel  was 
debated.  Our  lackeys  sit  in  judgment  on  us.  My  lord's 
intrigues  may  be  ever  so  stealthily  conducted,  but  his  valet 
knows  them ;  and  my  lad3''s  woman  carries  her  mistress's 
private  history  to  the  servants'  scandal  market,  and  exchanges 
it  against  the  secrets  of  other  abigails. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

MY  LORD  LEAVES  US  AND  HIS  EVIL  BEHIND  HIM. 


My  Lord  Mohun  (of  whose  exploits  and  fame  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  University  had  brought  down  but  ugly  re- 
ports) was  once  more  a  guest  at  Castlewood,  and  seemingly 
more  intimately  allied  with  my  lord  even  than  before.  Once  in 
the  spring  those  two  noblemen  had  ridden  to  Cambridge  from 
Newmarket,  whither  they  had  gone  for  the  horse-racing,  and 
had  honored  Harry  Esmond  with  a  visit  at  his  ixx>ms ;  after 
which  Doctor  Montague,  the  master  of  the  College,  who  had 
treated  HaiTy  somewhat  haughtil3%  seeing  his  familiarity  with 
these  gi'eat  folks,  and  that  my  Lord  CasUewood  laughed  and 
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walked  with  his  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder,  relented  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  and  condescended  to  be  very  civil  to  him  ;  and  some 
days  after  his  arrival,  Harr}',  laughing,  told  this  story  to  Lady 
Esmond,  remarking  how  strange  it  was  that  men  famous  for 
learning  and  renowned  over  Europe,  should,  nevertheless,  so 
bow  down  to  a  title,  and  cringe  to  a  nobleman  ever  so  poor. 
At  this  Mistress  Beatrix  flung  up  her  head,  and  said  it  became 
those  of  low  origin  to  respect  their  betters ;  that  the  parsons 
made  themselves  a  great  deal  too  proud,  she  thought;  and 
that  she  liked  the  way  at  L4uly  Sark's  best,  where  the  chaplain, 
though  he  loved  pudding,  as  all  parsons  do,  alwaj's  went  away 
before  the  custard. 

And  when  I  am  a  parson,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  will  3'ou 
give  me  no  c*ustard,  Beatrix  ? 

You — you  are  different,"  Beatrix  answered.  You  are 
of  our  blood." 

My  father  was  a  parson,  aa  you  call  him,"  said  my  lady. 

But  mine  is  a  peer  of  Ireland,"  says  Mistress  Beatrix, 
tossing  her  head.  Let  people  know  their  places.  I  suppose 
you  will  have  me  go  down  on  my  knees  and  ask  a  blessing 
of  Mr.  1  homas  Tusher,  that  has  just  been  made  a  curate 
and  whose  mother  was  a  waiting-maid." 

And  bhe  tossed  out  of  the  room,  being  in  one  of  her  flighty 
humora  then. 

When  she  was  gone,  my  lady  looked  so  sad  and  grave,  that 
Harry  asked  the  cause  of  her  disquietude.  She  said  it  was  not 
merely  what  he  said  of  Newmarket,  but  what  she  had  remarked, 
with  great  anxiety  and  terror,  that  my  lord,  ever  since  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Mohun  especiall}-,  hail  recurred 
to  his  fondness  for  play,  which  he  had  renounced  since  his 
marriage. 

But  men  promise  more  than  they  are  able  to  i)erform  in 
marriage,"  said  my  lady,  with  a  sigh.  I  fear  he  has  lost 
large  sums ;  and  our  property,  always  small,  is  dwindling  away 
under  this  reckless  dissi{)ation.  I  heard  of  him  in  London  with 
very  wild  company.  Since  his  return  letters  and  lawyers  are 
constantly  coming  and  going :  he  seems  to  me  to  have  a  con- 
stant anxiety,  though  he  hides  it  under  boisterousness  and 
laughter.  I  looked  thi*ongh  —  through  the  door  last  night,  and 
—  and  before,"  said  my  lady,  "and  saw  them  at  cards  after 
midnight;  no  estate  will  bear  that  extravagance,  much  less 
ours,  which  will  be  so  diminished  that  m}'  son  will  have  nothing 
at  all,  and  my  i)oor  Beatrix  no  portion ! " 

I  ¥rish  I  could  help  you,  madam,"  said  Harry  Esmond, 
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sighing,  and  wishing  that  unavailingly,  and  for  the  thousandth 
time  in  his  life. 

Who  can  ?  Only  God,"  said  Ladj  Esmond  —  "  only  God, 
in  whose  hands  we  are."  And  so  it  is,  and  for  his  rule  over 
his  famil3%  and  for  his  conduct  to  wife  and  children  —  subjects 
over  whom  his  power  is  monarchical  —  any  one  who  watches 
the  world  must  think  with  trembling  sometimes  of  the  account 
which  many  a  man  will  have  to  render.  For  in  our  society 
there's  no  law  to  control  the  King  of  the  Fireside.  He  is  mas- 
ter of  property,  happiness  —  life  almost.  He  is  free  to  punish, 
to  make  happy  or  unhappy  —  to  ruin  or  to  torture.  He  may 
kill  a  wife  gradually,  and  he  no  more  questioned  than  the 
Grand  Seignior  who  drowns  a  slave  at  midnight.  He  may 
make  slaves  and  hypocrites  of  his  children ;  or  friends  and 
freemen  ;  or  drive  them  into  revolt  and  enmity  against  the  nat- 
ural law  of  love.  I  have  heard  politicians  and  coffee-house 
wiseacres  talking  over  the  newspaper,  and  railing  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  French  King,  and  the  Emperor,  and  wondered  how  these 
(who  are  mon(irchs,  too,  in  their  way)  govern  their  own  domin- 
ions at  home,  where  each  roan  rules  absolute.  When  the  an- 
nals of  eacli  little  reign  are  shown  to  the  Supreme  Master, 
under  whom  we  hold  sovereignt}',  histories  will  be  laid  bare  of 
household  t3Tants  as  cruel  as  Amurath,  and  as  savage  as  Nero, 
and  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as  Charles. 

If  Harry  Esmond's  patron  erred,  'twas  in  the  latter  way, 
from  a  disposition  rather  self-indulgent  than  cruel;  and  he 
might  have  been  brought  back  to  much  better  feelings,  had 
time  been  given  to  him  to  bring  his  repentance  to  a  lasting 
reform. 

As  my  lord  and  his  friend  Lord  Mohun  were  such  close  com- 
panions. Mistress  Beatrix  chose  to  be  jealous  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  often  entertained  each  other  by  laughing,  in 
their  nide  l)oisterous  way,  at  the  child's  fi'eaks  of  anger  and 
show  of  dislike.  When  thou  art  old  enough,  thou  shalt  many 
Lord  Mohun,"  Beatiix's  father  would  say :  on  which  the  girl 
would  pout  and  sa^-,  "  I  would  rather  maiTy  Tom  Tusher." 
And  because  the  Lord  Mohun  always  showed  an  extreme  gal- 
lantry to  my  Lady  Castlewood,  whom  he  professed  to  admire 
devotedly,  one  day,  in  answer  to  this  old  joke  of  her  father's, 
Beatrix  said,  "I  think  ray  lord  would  rather  many  mamma 
than  many  me  ;  and  is  waiting  till  3'ou  die  to  ask  her." 

The  words  were  said  lightly  and  pertly  b}'  the  girl  one  night 
before  supper,  as  the  family  part}^  were  assembled  near  the 
great  fire.    The  two  lords,  who  were  at  cards,  both  gave  a 
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start;  m}'  lady  tnraed  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  bade  Mistress 
Beatrix  go  to  her  own  chamber ;  whereupon  the  girl,  putting 
on,  as  her  wont  was,  the  most  innocent  air,  said,  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  wrong ;  I  am  sure  mamma  talks  a  great  deal  more 
to  Harij  Esmond  than  she  does  to  papa  —  and  she  cried 
when  Harrj'  went  away,  and  she  never  does  when  papa  goes 
away !  and  last  night  she  talked  to  Lord  Mohun  for  ever  so 
long,  and  sent  us  out  of  the  room,  and  ciied  when  we  came 
back,  and  —  " 

D — n  !  "•cried  out  my  Lord  Castlewood,  out  of  all  patience. 
Go  out  of  the  room,  you  little  viper ! "  and  he  started  up  and 
flung  down  his  cards. 

Ask  Loi-d  Mohun  what  I  said  to  him,  Francis,"  her  lad3'- 
ship  said,  rising  up  with  a  scared  face,  but  3'et  with  a  great  and 
touching  dignity  and  candor  in  her  look  and  voice.  "  Come 
away  with  me,  Beatrix."  Beatrix  sprung  up  too ;  she  was  in 
tears  now. 

"  Dearest  mamma,  what  have  I  done?"  she  asked.  *'  Sure 
I  meant  no  harm."  And  she  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  pair 
went  out  sobbing  together. 

I  will  tell  you  what  your  wife  said  to  me,  Frank,"  my  Lord 
Mohun  cried.  Parson  Harry  may  hear  it;  and,  as  I  hope 
for  heaven,  every  word  I  say  is  true.  Last  night,  with  teara 
in  her  eyes,  your  wife  implored  me  to  play  no  more  with  3'ou  at 
dice  or  at  cards,  and  you  know  best  whether  what  she  asked  was 
not  for  your  good." 

"Of  course,  it  was,  Mohun,"  says  my  lord  in  a  dry  hard 
voice.  "  Of  course  3'ou  are  a  model  of  a  man :  and  the  world 
knows  what  a  saint  3'ou  are." 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  had 
man^-  aflairs  of  hor.or :  of  which  women  as  usual  had  been  the 
cause. 

"I  am  no  saint,  though  your  wife  is  —  and  I  can  answer 
for  m3'  actions  as  other  people  must  for  their  words,"  said  my 
Lord  Mohun. 

By  G— ,  my  lord,  you  shall,"  cried  the  other,  starting  up. 
"  We  have  another  little  account  to  settle  first,  my  lonl," 
says  Lord  Mohun.  Whereupon  Harr3-  Esmond,  filled  with 
alarm  for  the  consequences  to  which  this  disastrous  dispute 
might  lead,  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  expostulations 
with  his  patron  and  his  advei'saiy.  ''Gracious  heavens  !  "  he 
said,  my  lord,  are  3'ou  going  to  draw  a  sword  upon  your 
friend  in  your  own  house?  Can  3'ou  doubt  the  honor  pf  a 
lady  who  is  as  pure  as  heaveu,  and  would  die  a  thousand  times 
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rather  than  do  you  a  wrong?  Are  the  idle  wwds  of  a  jealoua 
child  to  set  friends  at  variance?  Has  not  my  mistress,  as  much 
as  she  dared  do,  besought  your  lordship,  as  the  truth  must  be 
told,  to  break  your  intimacy  with  my  Lord  Mohun  ;  and  to  give 
up  the  habit  which  may  bring  ruin  on  your  family  ?  But  for 
my  Lord  Mohuu's  illness,  had  he  npt  left  you  ?  " 

^'  'Faith,  Frank,  a  man  with  a  gouty  toe  can't  run  after  other 
men's  wives,"  broke  out  m}*  Lord  Mohun,  who  indeed  was  in 
that  way,  and  with  a  laugh  and  a  look  at  his  swathed  limb  so 
frank  and  comical,  that  the  other  dashing  his  fist  across  his 
forehead  was  caught  by  that  infectious  good-humor,  and  said 

with  his  oath,   it,  Harry,  I  believe  thee,"  and  so  this 

quarrel  was  over,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  at  swords  drawn  but 
Just  now,  dropped  their  points,  and  shook  hands. 

Beaii  pacifid,  Go,  bring  my  lady  back,"  said  Harry's 
patron.  Esmond  went  awa}^  only  too  glad  to  be  the  l)earer  of 
such  good  news.  He  found  her  at  the  door;  she  had  been 
listening  there,  but  went  back  as  he  came.  She  took  both  his 
hands,  hers  were  marble  cold.  She  seemed  as  if  she  would  fail 
on  his  shoulder.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
brother  Harry,"  she  said.  She  kissed  his  hand,  Esmond  felt 
her  tears  upon  it :  and  leading  her  into  the  room,  and  up  to  my 
lord,  the  Lord  Castle  wood,  with  an  outbreak  of  feeling  and 
affection  such  as  he  had  not  exhibited  for  many  a  long  day,  took 
his  wife  to  his  heart,  and  bent  over  and  kissed  her  and  asked 
her  pardon. 

"  'Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  roost.  I  will  have  my  gruel 
a-bed,"  said  my  Lord  Mohan:  and  limped  off  comically  on 
Harry  Esmond's  arm.  *'  By  George,  that  woman  is  a  pearl ! " 
he  said  ;  "  and  'tis  only  a  pig  that  wouldn't  value  her.  Have 
you  seen  the  vulgar  traipsing  orange-girl  whom  Esmond  "  —  but 
here  Mr.  Esmond  interrupted  him,  saying,  that  these  were  not 
affairs  for  him  to  know. 

M}^  lord's  gentleman  came  in  to  wait  upon  his  master,  who 
was  no  sooner  in  his  nightcap  and  dressing-gown  than  he  had 
another  visitor  whom  his  host  insisted  on  sending  to  him  :  and 
this  was  no  other  tlian  the  Lady  Castlewood  herself  with  the 
toast  and  gruel,  which  her  husband  bade  her  make  and  carry 
with  her  own  hands  in  to  her  guest. 

Lord  Castlewood  stood  looking  after  his  wife  as  she  went 
on  this  errand,  and  as  he  looked,  Harr^^  Esmond  could  not  but 
gaze  on  him,  and  remarked  in  his  patrou's  face  an  expression 
of  love,  and  gnef,  and  care,  which  ver}'  much  moved  and 
touched  the  young  man.    Lord  Castlewood's  hands  feU  down 
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at  his  sides,  and  his  head  on  his  breast,  and  presently  he 
said,  — 

You  heard  what  Mohun  said,  parson? " 
That  my  lady  was  a  saint?  " 

That  there  are  two  accounts  to  settle.  I  have  been  going 
wrong  these  five  years,  Hany  Esmond.  Ever  since  you  brought 
that  damned  small-pox  into  the  house,  there  has  been  a  fate 
pursuing  me,  and  I  had  best  have  died  of  it,  and  not  run  away 
from  it  like  a  coward.  I  left  Beatnx  with  her  relations,  and 
went  to  London ;  and  I  fell  among  thieves,  Harr^*,  and  I  got 
back  to  confounded  cards  and  dice,  which  I  hadn't  touched 
since  m}'  marriage  —  no,  not  since  I  was  in  the  Duke's  Guard, 
with  those  wild  Mohocks.  And  I  have  been  playing  worse 
and  worse,  and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  it ;  and  I  owe 
Mohun  two  thousand  pounds  now;  and  when  it's  paid  I  am 
little  better  than  a  beggar.  I  don't  like  to  look  my  bo}^  in  the 
face  ;  he  hates  me,  I  know  he  does.  And  I  have  spent  Beaty's 
little  portion :  and  the  Lord  knows  what  will  come  if  I  live ; 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  die,  and  release  what  portion  of 
the  estate  is  redeemable  for  the  boy." 

Mohun  was  as  much  master  at  Castlewood  as  the  owner  of 
the  Hall  itself;  and  bis  equipages  filled  the  stables,  where,  in- 
deed, there  was  room  and  plent}'  for  man}'  more  horses  than 
Harry  Esmond's  impovenshed  patron  could  afford  to  keep. 
He  had  arrived  on  horseback  with  his  people ;  but  when  his 
gout  broke  out  my  Lord  Mohun  sent  to  London  for  a  light 
chaise  he  had,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  horses,  and  running 
as  swift,  wherever  roads  were  good,  as  a  Laplander's  sledge. 
When  this  carriage  came,  his  lordship  was  eager  to  drive  the 
Lad}'  Castlewood  abroad  in  it,  and  did  so  many  times,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace,  greatly  to  his  companion's  enjoj-ment,  who  loved  the 
swift  motion  and  the  health v  breezes  over  the  downs  which  lie 
hard  upon  Castlewood,  and  stretch  thence  towards  the  sea. 
As  this  amusement  was  very  pleasant  to  her,  and  her  lord,  far 
from  showing  any  mistrust  of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mohun, 
encouraged  her  to  be  his  companion  —  as  if  willing  by  his  present 
extreme  confidence  to  make  up  for  an}*  past  mistrust  which  his 
jealousy  had  shown  —  the  Lady  Castlewood  enjoyed  herself  fi  eely 
in  this  harmless  diversion,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  her  guest 
was  very  eager  to  give  her ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  grew  the  more 
free  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  pleased  with  his  company,  because 
of  some  sacrifice  which  his  gallantry  was  pleased  to  make  in  her 
favor. 

Seeing  the  two  gentlemen  constantly  at  cards  still  of  even- 
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ings,  Harry  Esmond  one  day  deplored  to  his  mistress  that  this 
fatal  infatuation  of  her  lord  should  continue ;  and  now  they 
seemed  reconciled  together,  begged  his  lady  to  hint  to  her  hus- 
band that  he  should  play  no  more. 

But  Lady  Castle  wood,  smiling  archly  and  gayly,  said  she 
would  speak  to  him  presently,  and  that,  for  a  few  nights  more 
at  least,  he  might  be  let  to  have  his  amusement. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Harry,  3'ou  know  not  what  it 
costs  you  ;  and  'tis  easy  for  any  observer  who  knows  the  game, 
to  see  that  Lord  Mohun  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two." 

I  know  he  is,"  says  my  lady,  stiU  with  exceeding  good- 
humor  ;  ''he  is  not  only  the  best  player,  but  the  kindest  player 
in  the  world." 

"  Madam,  madam ! "  Esmond  cried,  transported  and  pro- 
voked. Debts  of  honor  must  be  paid  some  time  or  other; 
and  m^'  master  will  be  ruined  if  he  goes  on." 

Harry,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?"  my  lady  replied,  with 
kindness  and  pleasure  still  in  her  eyes.  Francis  will  not  be 
ruined  if  he  goes  on ;  he  will  be  rescued  if  he  goes  on.  I 
repent  of  Imving  spoken  and  thought  unkindly  of  the  Lord 
Mohnn  when  he  was  here  in  the  past  3'ear.  He  is  ftiU  of  much 
kindness  and  good ;  and  *tis  my  belief  that  we  shall  bring  him 
to  better  things.  I  have  lent  him  '  Tillotson  *  and  your  favorite 
'  Bishop  Taylor,'  and  he  is  much  touched,  he  says ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  rei>entance  —  (and  herein  lies  my  secret)  —  what 
do  you  think  he  is  doing  with  Francis?  He  is  letting  poor 
Frank  win  his  money  back  again.  He  hath  won  abeadv  at  the 
last  four  nights ;  and  my  Lord  Mohun  says  that  he  will  not  be 
the  means  of  injuring  poor  Frank  and  my  dear  children." 

And  in  God*s  name,  what  do  you  return  him  for  the  sacri- 
fice?" asked  Esmond,  aghast;  who  knew  enough  of  men,  and 
of  this  one  in  particular,  to  be  aware  that  such  a  finished  rake 
gave  nothing  for  nothing.  *^  How,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you 
to  pay  him?" 

Pay  liim  !  With  a  mother's  blessing  and  a  wife's  prayers !  *' 
cries  my  lad}',  clasping  her  hands  together.  Harry  Esmdnd 
did  not  know  whether  to  laugh,  to  be  angry,  or  to  love  his  dear 
mistixjss  more  than  ever  for  the  obstinate  innocency  with  which 
she  chose  to  regard  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  the  world,  whose 
designs  he  knew  better  how  to  inteipret.  He  told  the  lady, 
guarded h',  but  so  as  to  make  his  meaning  quite  clear  to  her, 
what  he  knew  in  respect  of  the  former  life  and  conduct  of  this 
nobleman  ;  of  other  women  against  whom  he  had  plotted,  and 
whom  he  had  overcome ;  of  the  oonvei'satlon  which  he,  Harry 
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himself,  had  had  with  Lord  Mohan,  wherein  the  lord  made  a 
boast  of  his  libertinism,  and  frequently  avowed  that  he  held  all 
women  to  be  fair  game  (as  his  lordship  styled  this  pretty  sport), 
and  that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  to  be  won.  And  the 
retam  HaiTy  had  for  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances  was  a 
fit  of  anger  on  Lady  Castlewood's  part,  who  would  not  listen 
to  his  accusations ;  she  said  and  retorted  that  he  himself  must 
be  very  wicked  and  per\'erted  to  suppose  evil  designs  where  she 
was  sure  none  were  meant.  And  this  is  the  good  meddlers 
get  of  interfering,"  Harry  thought  to  himself  with  much  bitter- 
ness ;  and  his  perplexity  and  annoyance  were  only  the  greater, 
because  he  coold  not  speak  to  my  Lord  Castlewood  himself 
npon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  or  venture  to  advise  or  warn  him 
regarding  a  matter  so  \ery  sacred  as  his  own  honor,  of  which 
my  lord  was  naturally  the  best  guardian. 

But  though  Lady  Castlewood  would  listen  to  no  advice  from 
her  3*oung  dependant,  and  appeared  indignantly  to  refuse  it 
when  offered,  Harry  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  she  adopted 
the  counsel  which  she  professed  to  reject ;  for  the  next  day  she 
pleaded  a  headache,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  would  have  had  her 
drive  out,  and  the  next  day  the  headache  continued  ;  and  next 
day,  in  a  laughing  gay  wa3%  she  proposed  that  the  children 
should  take  her  place  in  his  lordship's  car,  for  they  would  be 
charmed  with  a  ride  of  all  things ;  and  she  must  not  have  all 
the  pleasure  for  herself.  My  lord  gave  them  a  drive  with  a  very 
good  grace,  though,  I  dare  say,  with  rage  and  disappointment 
inwardly  —  not  that  his  heart  was  very  seriously'  engaged  in 
his  designs  upon  this  simple  lady :  but  the  life  of  such  men  is 
often  one  of  intrigue,  and  they  can  no  more  go  through  the  day 
without  a  woman  to  pursue,  than  a  fox-hunter  without  his  sport 
after  breakfast. 

Under  an  affected  carelessness  of  demeanor,  and  though 
there  was  no  outward  demonstration  of  doubt  upon  his  patron's 
part  since  the  quarrel  between  the  two  lords,  Harry  yet  saw 
that  Lord  Castlewood  was  watching  his  guest  very  narrowlj- ; 
and  caught  sight  of  distrust  and  smothered  rage  (as  Harry 
thought)  whioh  foreboded  no  good.  On  the  point  of  honor 
Esmond  knew  how  touchy  his  patron  was ;  and  watched  him 
almost  as  a  physician  watches  a  patient,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  this  one  was  slow  to  take  the  disease,  though  he  could  not 
throw  off  the  poison  when  once  it  had  mingled  with  his  blood. 
We  read  in  Shakspeare  (whom  the  writer  for  his  part  considers 
to  be  far  bej'ond  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Dryden,  or  an\'  of  the  wits 
of  the  present  period,)  that  when  jealousy  is  once  declared,  nor 
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poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 
will  ever  soothe  it  or  medicine  it  away. 

In  fine,  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  so  alarming  to  this 
young  physician  (who,  indeed,  young  as  he  was,  had  felt  the 
kind  pulses  of  all  those  dear  kinsmen),  that  Harry  thought  it 
would  be  his  dut}*  to  warn  my  Lord  Mohun,  and  let  him  know 
that  his  designs  were  suspected  and  watched.  So  one  day, 
when  in  rather  a  pettish  humor  his  lordship  had  sent  to  Lady 
Castle  wood,  who  had  promised  to  drive  with  him,  and  now 
refused  to  come,  Harry  said  —  My  lord,  if  3'ou  will  kindly 
give  me  a  place  by  your  side  I  will  thank  you ;  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  and  would  like  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

"You  honor  me  by  giving  me  your  confidence,  Mr.  Hemr>' 
Esmond,"  says  the  other,  with  a  ver}-  grand  bow.  My  lord  was 
always  a  fine  gentleman,  and  young  as  he  was  there  was  that 
in  Esmond's  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  a  gentleman  too, 
and  that  none  might  take  a  liberty  with  him  —  so  the  pair  went 
out,  and  mounted  the  little  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting  for 
them  in  the  court,  with  its  two  little  ci^m-colored  Hanoverian 
horses  covered  with  splendid  furniture  and  champing  at  the  bit. 

"  My  lortl,"  says  Harry  Esmond,  after  they  were  got  into 
the  countr}',  and  pointing  to  my  Lord  Mohun's  foot,  which  was 
Wathed  in  flannel,  and  put  up  rather  ostentatiously  on  a  cushion 
—  "  my  lord,  I  studied  medicine  at  Cambridge." 

"  Indeed,  Parson  Harr^  ,"  says  he ;  "  and  are  30U  going  to 
take  out  a  diploma :  and  cure  your  fellow-students  of  the  —  " 

"  Of  the  gout,"  says  Harry,  interrupting  him,  and  looking 
him  hard  in  the  face  ;  "  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  gout." 

"  I  hope  you  may  never  have  it.  'Tis  an  infernal  disease/' 
says  my  lord,  "  and  its  twinges  are  diabolical.  Ah  I  "  and  he 
made  a  dreadful  wry  face,  as  if  he  just  felt  a  twinge. 

"  Your  lordship  would  be  much  better  if  you  took  off  all  that 
flannel  —  it  only  serves  to-  inflame  the  toe,"  Harr}*  continued, 
looking  his  man  full  in  the  face. 

*'  Oh  I  it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,  does  it?"  saj's  the 
other,  with  an  innocent  air. 

If  you  took  off  that  flannel,  and  flung  that  absurd  slipper 
away,  and  wore  a  boot,"  continues  Harry. 

"  You  recommend  ma  boots,  Mr.  Esmond?  "  asks  my  lord. 

"  Yes,  boots  and  spurs.  I  saw  your  lordship  three  days 
ago  run  down  the  gallery  fast  enough,"  Harry  goes  on.  I  am 
sure  that  taking  gruel  at  night  is  not  so  pleasant  as  claret  to 
your  lordship ;  and  besides  it  keeps  j^our  lordship's  head  cool 
for  play,  whilst  my  patron's  is  hot  and  flustered  vrith  drink." 
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*'^eath,  sir,  yon  dare  not  say  that  I  don't  play  fair?" 
cries  my  lord,  whipping  his  horses,  which  went  away  at  a 
gallop. 

You  are  cool  when  my  lord  is  drunk,"  Harry  continued ; 
your  lordship  gets  the  better  of  my  patron.    I  have  watched 
yon  as  I  looked  up  from  my  books." 

"  Yon  young  Argus ! "  says  Lord  Mohun,  who  Uked  Harry 
Esmond  —  and  for  whose  company  and  wit,  and  a  certain  dainng 
manner,  Harry  had  a  great  liking  too —  You  j'oung  Argus  I 
3'OQ  may  look  with  all  your  hundred  eyes  and  see  we  play  fair. 
IVe  played  away  an  estate  of  a  night,  and  I've  played  my 
shirt  off  my  back ;  and  I've  played  away  my  periwig  and  gone 
borne  in  a  nightcap.  But  no  man  can  say  I  ever  took  an 
Kivantage  of  him  beyond  the  advantage  of  the  game.  I  played 
a  dice^eogging  scoundrel  in  Alsatia  for  his  ears  and  won  'em, 
and  have  one  of  'em  in  my  lodging  in  Bow  Street  in  a  bottle 
of  spirits.  Hany  Mohun  will  play  any  man  for  anything  — 
alwa\'8  would." 

Yon  are  playing  awful  stakes,  m^'  lord,  in  my  patron's 
honse,"  Harr}*  said,    and  more  games  than  are  on  the  cards." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  cries  my  lord,  turning  round, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face. 

"  1  mean,"  answers  Harry,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  that  your 
gout  is  well  —  if  ever  ^-ou  had  it." 

Sir !  "  cried  my  lord,  getting  hot. 
'*  And  to  tell  the  truth  I  believe  your  lordship  has  no  more 
goat  than  I  have.    At  any  ra^,  change  of  air  will  do  3'ou  good, 
my  Lord  Mohun.    And  I  mean  fairly  that  you  had  better  go 
from  Castle  wood." 

And  were  3'ou  appointed  to  give  me  this  message  ?  "  cries 
the  Lord  Mohun.      Did  Frank  £smond  commission  vou  ?  " 

No  one  did.  'Twas  the  honor  of  my  family  that  commis- 
flioned  me." 

^*  And  30U  are  prepared  to  answer  this?"  cries  the  other, 
ftiriously  lashing  his  horses. 

*'  Quite,  my  lord :  3'our  lordship  will  upset  the  carriage  if 
jou  whip  so  hotly." 

By  George,  3'ou  have  a  brave  spirit !  "  m3-  lord  cried  out, 
bursting  into  a  laugh.  "  I  suppose ji'tis  that  infernal ^^/e  de 
Jesutte  that  makes  you  so  bold,"  he  added. 

"  'Tis  the  peace  of  the  family  I  love  best  in  the  world," 
Harry  Esmond  said  warmly —  "  'tis  the  honor  of  a  noble  bene- 
&ctor — the  happiness  of  my  dear  mistiness  and  her  children. 
I  owe  them  everything  in  life,  m3*  lord  ;  and  would  lay  it  down 
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for  any  one  of  them.  What  brings  you  here  to  disturb  this 
quiet  household?  What  keeps  you  lingering  month  after 
month  in  the  country  ?  What  makes  you  feign  illness,  and  in- 
vent pretexts  for  delay?  Is  it  to  win  my  poor  patron's  mone3'? 
Be  generous,  my  lord,  and  spare  his  weakness  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Is  it  to  practise  upon  the  simple  heart 
of  a  virtuous  lady  ?  Yon  might  as  well  storm  the  Tower  single- 
handed.  But  you  may  blemish  her  name  by  light  commento 
on  it,  or  by  lawless  pursuits  —  and  I  don't  deny  that  'tis  in 
your  power  to  make  her  unhappy.  Spare  these  innocent  peo- 
ple, and  leave  them." 

B}'  the  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  an  eye  to  the  pretty 
Puritan  thyself,  Master  Harry,"  says  my  lord,  with  his  reckless, 
good-humored  laugh,  and  as  if  he  had  been  listening  with  in- 
terest to  the  passionate  appeal  of  the  young  man.  Whisper, 
Harry.  Art  thou  in  love  with  her  thyself?  Hath  tipsy  Frank 
Esmond  come  by  the  way  of  all  flesh  ?  " 

My  lord,  my  lord,"  cried  HaiTy,  his  face  flushing  and  his 
eyes  filling  as  he  spoke,  "  I  never  had  a  mother,  but  I  love 
this  lad}'  as  one.  I  worship  her  as  a  devotee  worships  a  saint. 
To  hear  her  name  spoken  lightly  seems  blasphemy  to  me. 
Would  you  dare  think  of  your  own  mother  so,  or  suffer  anj*  one 
so  to  speak  of  her?  It  is  a  horror  to  me  to  fancy  that  any  man 
should  think  of  her  impurely.  I  implore  you,  I  beseech  yoo, 
to  leave  her.    Danger  will  come  out  of  it." 

**  Danger,  psha !  "  says  my  lord,  ginng  a  cut  to  tiie  horses, 
which  at  this  minute  —  for  we  were  got  on  to  the  Downs  — 
fairly  ran  off  into  a  gallop  tliat  no  pulling  could  stop.  The 
rein  broke  in  Lord  Mohun's  hands,  and  the  furious  beasts 
scampered  madly  forwards,  the  carriage  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  the  persons  within  it  holding  on  to  the  sides  as  best  they 
might,  until  seeing  a  great  ravine  before  them,  where  an  upset 
was  inevitable,  the  two  gentlemen  leapt  for  their  lives,  each 
out  of  his  side  of  the  chaise.  Harry  Esmond  was  quit  for  a  fall 
on  the  grass,  which  was  so  severe  that  it  stunned  him  for  a 
minute  ;  but  he  got  up  presently  very  sick,  and  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  but  with  no  other  hurt.  The  Lord  Mohun  was  not  so 
foitunate  ;  he  fell  on  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  lay  on  the 
ground,  dead  to  all  appearance. 

This  misadventure  happened  as  the  gentlemen  were  on  tlieir 
return  homewards ;  and  my  Loi*d  Castle  wood,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  who  were  going  out  for  a  ride,  met  the  ponies  as 
the}'  were  galloping  with  the  car  behind,  the  broken  traces  en- 
tangling their  heels,  and  my  lord's  people  turned  and  stopped 
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them.  It  was  young  Frank  who  spied  out  Lord  Mohan's  scar- 
let coat  as  he  \&y  on  the  ground,  and  the  party  made  up  to  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  and  Esmond,  who  was  now  standing 
over  him.  His  large  periwig  and  feathered  hat  had  fallen  off, 
and  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  on  the  forehead, 
and  looking,  and  being,  indeed,  a  corpse. 

** Great  God!  he's  dead!"  says  my  lord.  "Ride,  some 
one :  fetch  a  doctor  —  stay.  1*11  go  home  and  bring  back 
Tusher ;  he  knows  surgery,"  and  my  lord,  with  his  son  after 
him.  galloped  away. 

T\iey  were  scarce  gone  when  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  in- 
deed but  just  come  to  himself,  bethought  him  of  a  similar  acci- 
dent which  he  had  seen  on  a  ride  from  Newmarket  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  taking  off  a  sleeve  of  my  lord's  coat,  Harry,  with  a 
penknife,  opened  a  vein  of  his  arm,  and  was  greatl}-  relieved, 
after  a  moment,  to  see  the  blood  flow.  He  was  near  half  an 
hour  before  he  came  to  himself,  by  which  time  Doctor  Tusher 
and  little  Frank  arrived,  and  found  my  lord  not  a  corpse  indeed, 
but  as  pale  as  one. 

After  a  time,  when  he  was  able  to  bear  motion,  they  put  my 
lord  upon  a  gi-oom's  horse,  and  gave  the  other  to  Esmond,  the 
men  walking  on  each  side  of  my  lord,  to  support  him,  if  need 
were,  and  worthy  Doctor  Tusher  with  them.  Little  Frank  and 
Harrj'  rode  together  at  a  foot  pace. 

When  we  rode  together  home,  the  boy  said :  "  We  met 
mamma,  who  was  walking  on  the  terrace  with  the  doctor,  and 
papa  frightened  her,  and  told  her  you  were  dead  ..." 

"  That  I  was  dead ! "  asks  Harr3\ 

"  Yes.  Papa  says :  '  Here's  poor  Harry  killed,  my  dear ; ' 
on  which  mamma  gives  a  great  scream ;  and  oh,  Harry !  she 
drops  down  ;  and  I  thought  she  was  dead  too.  And  you  never 
saw  such  a  way  as  papa  was  in :  he  swore  one  of  his  great 
oaths :  and  he  turned  quite  pale :  and  then  he  began  to  laugh 
somehow,  and  he  told  the  Doctor  to  take  his  horse,  and  me  to 
follow  him ;  and  we  left  him.  And  I  looked  back,  and  saw 
him  dashing  water  out  of  tl^e  fountain  on  to  mamma.  -  Oh,  she 
was  so  frightened  !  " 

Musing  upon  this  curious  history  —  for  my  Lord  Mohun's 
name  was  Heniy*  too,  and  they  called  each  other  Frank  and 
Harry  often  —  and  not  a  little  disturbed  and  anxious,  Esmond 
rode  home.  His  dear  lad}*  was  on  the  terrace  still,  one  of  her 
women  with  her,  and  my  lord  uo  longer  there.  There  are  steps 
and  a  little  door  thence  down  into  the  road.  My  lord  passed, 
looking  very  gliastly,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and 
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without  his  hat  and  periwig,  which  a  groom  carried,  but  his 
politeness  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  made  a  bow  to  the  lady 
above. 

'*  Thank  heaven,  you  are  safe,"  she  said. 
*^And  so  is  Harry  too,  mamma,"  says  little  Frank, — 
"  huzza}' ! " 

Harry  Esmond  got  ofT  the  horse  to  run  to  his  mistress,  as  did 
little  Frank,  and  one  of  the  grooms  took  chai^  of  the  two 
beasts,  while  the  other,  hat  and  periwig  in  hand,  walked  by  my 
lord's  bridle  to  the  front  gate,  which  lay  half  a  mile  away. 

^'Oh,  ray  boy!  what  a  fright  yoo  have  given  me!"  Liady 
Castlewood  said,  when  Harry  Esmond  came  up,  greeting  him 
with  one  of  her  shining  looks,  and  a  voice  of  tender  welcome ; 
and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  kiss  the  young  man  ('twas  the 
second  time  she  had  so  honored  him),  and  she  walked  into 
the  house  between  him  and  her  son,  holding  a  hand  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE  RIDE  AFTER  HIM  TO  LONDON, 

After  a  repose  of  a  couple  of  days,  the  Lord  Mohan  was  so 
far  recovered  of  his  huit  as  to  be.  able  to  announce  his  departnre 
for  the  next  morning;  when,  accordingly,  he  took  leave  of 
Castlewood,  proposing  to  ride  to  London  by  easy  stages,  and 
lie  two  nights  upon  the  road.    His  host  treated  him  with  a 
studied  and  ceremonious  courtesy,  certainly  difibrent  from  ray 
lord's  usual  frank  and  careless  demeanor ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  lords  parted  otherwise  than 
good  friends,  though  Harry  Esmond  remarked  that  m}^  Lord 
Viscount  only  saw  his  guest  in  company  with  other  persons, 
and  seemed  to  avoid  being  alone  with  him.    Nor  did  h^  ride 
any  distance  with  Lord  Mohun,  as  his  custom  was  with  most  of 
his  friends,  whom  he  was  always  eager  to  welcome  and  unwill- 
ing to  lose ;  but  contented  himself,  when  his  lordship's  horses 
wei*e  announced,  and  their  owner  appeared,  booted  for  his 
journey,  to  take  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Cadtlewood, 
by  following  the  Lord  Mohun  down  stairs  to  his  horses,  and  by 
bowing  and  wishing  him  a  good-day,  in  the  court-yard.    "  I 
shall  see  3  0U  in  London  before  very  long,  Mohun,"  my  lord  said, 
with  a  smile,    when  we  will  settle  our  accounts  together." 
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"  Do  not  let  them  trouble  you,  Fi-ank,"  said  the  other  good- 
naturedly,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  looked  rather  surprised 
at  the  grim  and  stately  manner  in  which  his  host  receiveil  his 
parting  salutation;  and  so,  followed  by  his  people,  he  ixxle 
Hway. 

Harry  Esmond  was  witness  of  the  departure.  It  was  very 
(Hflerent  to  my  lord's  coming,  for  which  great  preparation  had 
l»een  made  (the  old  house  putting  on  its  best  appearance  to 
welcome  its  guest),  and  there  was  a  sadness  and  constraint 
about  all  persons  that  day,  which  filled  Mr.  Esmond  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  sad  indefinite  appi'ehensions.  Loixl 
Castlewood  stood  at  the  door  watching  his  guest  and  his  people 
as  the}'  went  out  under  the  arch  of  the  outer  gate.  When  he 
was  there.  Lord  Mohun  turned  once  more,  my  Lord  Viscount 
slowly  raised  his  beaver  and  bowed.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar 
livid  look,  Harry  thought.  He  cursed  and  kicked  away  his 
dogs,  which  came  jumping  about  him  —  then  he  walked  up  to 
the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  leaned  against  a 
pillar  and  looked  into  the  basin.  As  Esmond  crossed  over  to 
his  own  room,  late  the  chaplain's,  on  the  other  side  of  the  court, 
and  turned  to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he  saw  Ladv  Castlewood 
looking  through  the  curtains  of  the  great  window  of  the  draw- 
ing-room overhead,  at  my  lord  as  he  stood  regarding  the  foun- 
tain. There  was  in  the  court  a  peculiar  silence  somehow  ;  and 
the  scene  remained  long  in  Esmond's  memor}* :  —  the  sky  bright 
overhead  ;  the  buttresses  of  the  building  and  the  sun-dial  cast- 
ing shadow  over  the  gilt  memento  mori  inscribed  underneath  ;  the 
two  dogs,  a  black  greyhound  and  a  spaniel  nearly  white,  the  one 
with  his  face  up  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  snuffing  amongst  the 
grass  and  stones,  and  m}*  lord  leaning  over  the  fountain,  which 
was  bubbling  audibly.  'Tis  strange  how  that  scene,  and  the 
sound  of  that  fountain,  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  has  beheld  a  hundred  sights  of  splendor,  and  danger  too, 
of  which  he  has  kept  no  account. 

It  was  Lady  Castlewood  —  she  had  been  laughing  all  the 
morning,  and  especially  gay  and  lively  before  her  husband  and 
his  guest  —  who  as  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  went  together 
from  her  room,  ran  to  Harry,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
quite  changed  now,  and  with  a  face  and  eyes  full  of  care,  and 
Baid,  Follow  them,  Harry,  I  am  sure  something  has  gone 
wrong."  And  so  it  was  that  Esmond  was  made  an  eaves- 
dropper at  this  lady's  orders  :  and  retired  to  his  own  chamber, 
to  give  himself  time  in  truth  to  try  and  compose  a  story  which 
would  soothe  his  mistress,  for  he  could  not  but  have  his  own 
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apprehension  that  some  serioas  quarrel  was  pending  between 
the  two  gentlemen. 

And  now  for  several  days  the  little  company  at  Castlewood 
sat  at  table  as  of  evenings :  this  care,  though  unnamed  and 
invisible,  being  nevertheless  present  alwaj*,  in  the  minds  of  at 
least  three  persons  there.  My  lord  was  exceeding  gentle  and 
kind.  Whenever  he  quitted  the  room,  his  wile's  eyes  followed 
him.  He  behaved  to  her  with  a  kind  of  mournful  courtesy  and 
kindness  i*emarkable  in  one  of  his  blunt  ways  and  ordinary 
rough  manner.  He  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  often 
and  fondl}',  was  very  soft  and  gentle  with  the  children,  es- 
pecially with  the  boy,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  being  lax 
about  church  generally,  he  went  thither  and  performed  all  the 
offices  (down  even  to  listening  to  Dr.  Tusher's  sermon)  with 
great  devotion. 

He  paces  his  room  all  night ;  what  is  it?  Henrj',  find  out 
what  it  is,"  Lady  Castlewood  said  constantly  to  her  young 
dependant.  He  has  sent  three  letters  to  London,"  she  said, 
another  day. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  they  were  to  a  lawyer,"  Harry  answered, 
who  knew  of  these  letters,  and  had  seen  a  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence, which  related  to  ,a  new  loan  my  lord  was  raising ; 
and  when  the  young  man  remonstrated  with  his  patron,  013' 
loixl  said,  "  He  was  only  raising  money  to  pay  off  an  old  debt 
on  the  property,  which  must  be  discharged." 

Regarding  the  mone}',  Lady  Castlewood  was  not  in  the  least 
anxious.  Few  fond  women  feel  mone3'-d  is  tressed  ;  indeed  yon 
can  hardly  give  a  woman  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  bid  her 
pawn  her  diamonds  for  the  man  she  loves ;  and  I  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Congreve  say  of  my  Lord  Marlborough,  that  the 
reason  why  my  lord  was  so  successful  with  women  as  a  young 
man,  was  because  he  took  money  of  them.  "There  are  few 
men  who  will  make  such  a  sacriflce  for  them,"  says  Mr.  Con- 
greve, who  knew  a  part  of  the  sex  pretty  welK 

Harry  Esniiond's  vacation  was  just  over,  and,  as  hath  been 
said,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  University  for  his  last 
term  before  taking  his  degree  and  entering  into  the  Church. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  this  office,  not  indeed  with  that 
reverence  which  becomes  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  a  duty  so 
hoi}',  but  with  a  worldly  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  prudence 
of  adopting  that  profession  for  his  calling.  But  his  reasoning 
was  that  he  owed  all  to  the  family  of  Castlewood,  and  loved 
better  to  be  near  them  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  tliat 
he  might  be  useful  to  his  benefactors,  who  had  the  utmost  eonfi- 
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denc^  in  him  and  affection  for  him  in  return  ;  that  he  might  aid 
in  bringing  up  the  yonng  heir  of  the  house  and  acting  as  his 
governor ;  that  he  might  continue  to  be  his  dear  patron's  and 
mbt»*ess*s  friend  and  adviser,  who  both  were  pleased  to  say  that 
they  should  ever  look  upon  him  as  such ;  and  so,  by  making 
himself  useful  to  those  he  loved  best,  he  proiK)sed  to  console 
himself  for  giving  up  of  any  schemes  of  ambition  which  he 
might  have  had  in  his  own  bosom.  Indeed,  his  mistress  had 
told  him  that  she  would  not  have  him  leave  her ;  and  whatever 
she  commanded  was  will  to  him. 

The  Lady  Castlewood's  mind  was  greatly  relieved  in  tlie  last 
few  daj's  of  this  well-remembered  holiday  time,  by  my  lord's 
announcing  one  morning,  after  the  post  had  brought  him  letters 
from  London,  in  a  careless  tone,  that  the  Lord  Mohun  was 
gone  to  Paris,  and  was  about  to  make  a  great  journe}'  in 
Europe;  and  though  Lord  Castlewood's  own  gloom  did  not 
wear  olf,  or  his  behavior  alter,  3'et  this  cause  of  anxiety  being 
removed  from  his  lady's  mind,  she  began  to  be  more  hopeful 
and  easy  in  her  spirits,  striving  too,  with  all  her  heart,  and  by 
all  the  means  of  soothing  in  her  power,  to  call  back  my  lord's 
cheerfulness  and  dissipate  his  moo<ly  humor. 

He  accounted  for  it  himself,  by  sa3  ing  that  he  was  out  of 
health  ;  that  he  wanted  to  see  his  phy  sician  ;  that  he  would  go 
to  London,  and  consult  Doctor  Cheyne.  It  was  agreed  that 
his  lordship  and  Harry  Esmond  should  make  the  journey'  as  far 
as  London  together;  and  of  a  Monday  morning,  the  11th  of 
October,  in  the  year  1 700,  they  set  forwards  towards  London 
on  horseback.  The  day  before  being  Sundaj',  and  the  rain 
pouring  down,  the  family  did  not  visit  church ;  and  at  night 
my  lord  read  the  service  to  his  family  very  finely,  and  with  a 
peculiar  sweetnass  and  gravitj-  —  speaking  the  parting  bene- 
diction, Harry  thought,  as  solemn  as  ever  he  heard  it.  And 
he  kissed  and  embraced  his  wife  and  children  before  they  went 
to  their  own  chambers  with  more  fondness  than  he  was  ordi- 
narily wont  to  show,  and  with  a  solemnity  and  feeling  of  which 
they  thought  in  atlber  days  with  no  small  wmfort. 

They  took  horse  the  next  morning  (after  adieux  from  the 
family  as  t?nder  as  on  the  night  previous),  lay  that  night  on 
the  road,  and  entered  London  at  nightfall ;  my  lord  going 
to  the  Trumpet,"  in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  a  house  used 
by  the  military  in  his  time  as  a  young  man,  and  accustomed  by 
his  lordship  ever  since. 

An  hour  after  my  lord's  arrival  (which  showed  that  his  visit 
had  been  arranged  beforehand),  my  lord's  man  of  business 
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arrived  from  Gray's  Inn ;  and  thinking  that  his  patron  might 
wish  tx>  be  private  with  the  lawyer,  £sinond  was  for  leaving 
them :  but  m}'  lord  said  his  business  was  short ;  introdaced 
Mr.  Esmond  particularly  to  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged 
for  the  family  in  the  old  lord's  time ;  who  said  that  he  had  paid 
the  money,  as  desired  that  day,  to  my  Lord  Mohun  himself,  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street ;  that  his  lordship  had  expressed 
some  surprise,  as  it  was  not  customary  to  employ  law}'ere,  he 
said,  in  such  transactions  between  men  of  honor ;  but  neverthe- 
less, he  had  returned  my  Lord  Viscount's  note  of  hand,  which 
he  held  at  his  client's  disposition. 

"I  thought  the  Lord  Mohun  had  been  in  Paiis!"  cried 
Mr.  Esmond,  in  great  alaim  and  astonishment. 

He  is  come  back  at  my  invitation,"  said  my  Lord  Viscoont. 
"  We  have  accounts  to  settle  together." 

"  I  pray  heaven  thoy  are  over,  sir,"  says  Esmond. 

"Oh,  quite,"  replied  the  other,  looking  hard  at  the  joung 
man.  He  was  rather  troublesome  about  that  money  which 
I  told  you  I  had  lost  to  him  at  pla}'.  And  now  'tis  paid,  and 
we  are  quits  on  that  score,  and  we  shall  meet  good  friends 
again." 

My  lord,"  cried  out  Esmond,  I  am  sure  yon  are  deceiv- 
ing me,  and  that  there  is  a  quaiTcl  between  the  Lord  Mohuo 
and  you." 

''Quarrel  —  pish!  We  shall  sup  together  this  very  night, 
and  drink  a  bottle.  Every  man  Is  ill-humored  who  loses  such 
a  sum  as  I  have  lost.  But  now  *tis  paid,  and  my  anger  is  gone 
with  it." 

"  Where  shall  we  sup,  sir?"  says  Harr}'. 

"  Wef  Let  some  gentlemen  wait  till  they  are  asked,"  says 
m}'  Lord  Viscount  with  a  laugh.  "You  go  to  Duke  Street, 
and  see  Mr.  Betterton.  You  love  the  play,  I  know.  Leave 
me  to  follow  my  own  devices :  and  in  the  morning  we'll  break- 
fast together,  with  what  appetite  wc  may,  as  the  play  sa3's." 

"  B}-  G —  !  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you  this  night,"  says 
Harry  Esmond.  "  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  your  dispute. 
I  swear  to  you  'tis  nothing.  On  the  very  day  the  accident 
befell  Lord  Mohun,  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  it.  I  know 
that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  on  his  part." 

'"You  know  that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  be- 
tween Lord  Mohun  and  my  wife,"  says  my  lord,  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice  —  "  you  knew  of  this  and  did  not  tell  me?" 

"  1  knew  more  of  it  than  my  dear  mistress  did  herself,  sir 
— a  thousand  times  more.    How  was  she,  who  was  as  innocent 
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as  a  child,  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert  ad- 
dresses of  a  villain  ?  " 

A  villain  he  is,  you  allow,  and  would  have  taken  mj  wife 
away  from  me." 

Sir,  she  is  as  pure  as  an  angel,'*  cried  young  Esmond. 
^'Have  I  said  a  word  against  her?"  shrieks  out  my  lord. 
^^Did  I  ever  doubt  that  she  was  pure?  It  would  have  been 
the  last  da}'  of  her  life  when  I  did.  Do  you  fancy  I  think  that 
the  would  go  astray?  No,  she  hasn't  passion  enough  fbr 
that.  She  neither  sins  nor  foi^ves.  I  know  her  temper  — 
aud  now  I*ve  lost  her,  by  heaven  I  love  her  ten  thousand  times 
more  than  ever  I  did — yes,  when  she  was  as  young  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel  —  when  6he  smiled  at  me  in  her  old  father's 
house,  and  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  me  there  as  I  came  from 
hunting  —  when  I  used  to  fling  my  head  down  on  her  little 
knees  and  cr}*  like  a  child  on  her  lap  —  and  swear  I  would 
reform,  and  drink  no  more  and  play  no  more,  and  follow 
women  no  more ;  when  all  the  men  of  the  Court  used  to  be 
following  her — when  she  used  to  look  with  her  child  more 
beautiful,  by  Geoi^e,  than  ^e  Madonna  in  the  Queen's  Chapel. 
I  am  not  good  like  her,  1  know  it.  Who  is  —  by  heaven, 
who  is?  1  tired  and  wearied  her,  I  know  that  very  well.  I 
could  not  talk  to  her.  You  men  of  wit  and  books  could  do 
that,  and  I  couldn't  —  I  felt  I  couldn't.  Why,  when  you  was 
but  a  boy  of  fifteen  I  could  bear  you  two  together  talking 
your  poetry  and  your  books  till  I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I 
was  fit  to  strangle  3*ou.  But  you  were  always  a  good  lad, 
Harry,  and  I  loved  you,  you  know  I  did.  And  I  felt  she 
didn't  belong  to  roe:  and  the  children  don't.  And  I  besot- 
ted myself,  and  gambled  and  drank,  and  took  to  all  sorts 
of  deviltries  out  of  despair  and  fury.  And  now  comes  this 
Mohon,  and  slie  likes  him,  I  know  she  likes  him." 

Indeed,  and  on  my  soul,  you  are  wrong,  sir,"  Esmond 
cried. 

She  takes  letters  from  him,"  cries  my  lord  —  **  look  here, 
Harry,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  paper  with  a  brown  stain  of 
blood  upon  it.  It  fell  from  him  that  day  he  wasn't  killed. 
One  of  the  grooms  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  gave 
it  me.  Here  it  is  in  their  d — d  comedy  jai^on.  *  Divine 
Gloriana  —  Why  look  so  coldly  on  your  slave  who  adores 
yoo?  Have  you  no  compassion  on  the  tortui*es  you  have 
seen  me  suffering  ?  Do  you  vouchsafe  no  reply  to  billets  that 
are  written  with  the  blood  of  my  heart.'  She  had  more  let- 
ters from  him." 
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"  But  she  answered  none,"  cries  Esmond. 

"  That's  not  Mohan's  fault,"  says  my  lord,  "  and  I  will  be 
revenged  on  him,  as  God's  in  heaven,  I  will." 

For  a  light  word  or  two,  will  3'ou  risk  your  lady's  honor 
and  your  family's  happiness,  my  lord?"  Esmond  interposed 
beseechingly. 

*'Psha  —  there  shall  be  no  question  of  my  wife's  honor,** 
said  m}' lord;  we  can  quarrel  on  plenty  of  grounds  beside. 
If  I  live,  that  villain  will  be  punibhed ;  if  I  fall,  my  family  will 
be  only  the  better :  there  will  only  be  a  spendthrift  the  less  to 
keep  in  the  world :  and  Frank  has  better  teaching  than  his 
father.  My  mind  is  made  up,  Harry  Esmond,  and  whatever 
the  event  is,  I  am  easy  about  it.  I  leave  my  wife  and  3'ou  as 
guardians  to  the  children." 

Seeing  that  my  lord  was  bent  upon  pursuing  this  quarrel, 
and  that  no  entreaties  would  draw  him  from  it,  Harry  Esmond 
(then  of  a  hotter  and  more  impetuous  nature  than  now,  when 
care,  and  reflection,  and  gray  hairs  have  calmed  him)  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by  his  kind,  generous  patron,  and  said, 
^*  My  lord,  if  3'ou  are  determined  upon  war,  j'ou  must  not  go 
into  it  alone.  'Tis  the  duty  of  our  house  to  stand  by  its  chief; 
and  I  should  neither  forgive  myself  nor  you  if  you  did  not  call 
me,  or  I  should  be  absent  from  you  at  a  moment  of  danger." 

Why,  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  bred  for  a  parson,** 
says  my  lord,  taking  Esmond  b}'  the  hand  very  kindly ;  and 
it  were  a  great  pity  that  3'ou  should  meddle  in  the  matter." 

"Your  lordship  thought  of  being  a  churchman  once," 
Harry  answered,  and  3'our  father's  orders  did  not  prevent 
him  fighting  at  Castle  wood  against  the  Roundheads.  Your 
enemies  are  mine,  sir ;  I  can  use  the  foils,  as  3'ou  have  seen, 
indifferently  well,  and  don't  -think  I  shall  be  afraid  when  the 
buttons  are  taken  off  *em."  And  then  Harrj'  explained,  with 
some  blushes  and  hesitation  (for  the  matter  was  delicate, 
and  he  feared  lest,  b^-  having  put  himself  fomard  in  the  qnar- 
i*el,  he  might  have  offended  his  pati-on),  how  he  had  himself 
expostulated  with  the  Lord  Mohun,  and  proposed  to  measure 
swords  with  him  if  need  were,  and  lie  could  not  be  got  to 
withdraw  peaceably  in  this  dispute.  And  I  should  have 
beat  him,  sir,"  8a3'8  Harr3',  laughing.  "  He  never  could  pany 
that  botte  I  brought  from  Cambridge.  Let  us  have  half  an 
hour  of  it,  and  rehearse  —  I  can  teach  it  3'our  lordship :  'tis 
the  most  delicate  point  in  the  world,  and  if  3*ou  miss  it,  3*our 
adversar3'*s  sword  is  through  you." 

By  Geoi-ge,  Harr3',  you  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the 
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hoase,"  says  my  lord,  gloomily.  "You  bad  been  a  better 
Lord  Castlewood  than  a  lazy  sot  like  me,"  he  added,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  surveying  his  kinsman  with  very 
kind  and  affectionate  glances. 

Let  us  take  our  coats  off  and  have  half  an  hour's  prac- 
tice before  nightfall,"  says  Harry,  after  thankAiUy » grasping 
bis  patron's  manly  hand. 

"  You  are  but  a  little  bit  of  a  lad,"  says  my  lord,  good- 
humoredly ;  "  but,  in  faith,  I  believe  you  could  do  for  that 
fellow.  No,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  I'll  have  none  of  your 
feints  and  tricks  of  stabbing :  I  can  use  my  sword  pretty  well 
too,  and  will  fight  my  own  quarrel  my  own  wa}'." 

But  I  shall  be  by  to  see  fair  play?"  cries  Harry. 

Yes,  God  bless  you  —  you  shall  be  by." 

When  is  it,  sir?  "  says  Harry,  for  he  saw  that  the  matter 
had  been  arranged  privately  and  befoi'ehand  by  my  lord. 

'Tis  arranged  thus :  1  sent  off  a  courier  to  Jack  Westbury 
to  say  that  I  wanted  him  speciall}'.  He  knows  for  what,  and 
will  be  here  presently,  and  drink  part  of  that  bottle  of  sack. 
Then  we  shall  go  to  the  theatre  in  Duke  Street,  where  we  shall 
meet  Mohun ;  and  then  we  shall  all  go  sup  at  the  ^  Rose '  or 
the  *  Grej'bound.*  Then  we  shall  call  for  cards,  and  there  will 
be  probably  a  difference  over  the  cards  —  and  then,  God  help 
as !  —  either  a  wicked  villain  and  traitor  shall  go  out  of  the 
world,  or  a  poor  worthless  devil,  that  doesn't  care  to  remain  in 
it.  I  am  better  away,  Hal  —  my  wife  will  be  all  the  happier 
when  I  am  gone,"  sa3's  my  lord,  with  a  groan,  that  tore  the 
heart  of  Harry  Esmond,  so  that  he  fairly  broke  into  a  sob  over 
hir patron's  kind  hand. 

"The  business  was  talked  over  with  Mohun  before  he  left 
home  —  Castlewood  I  mean  "  —  rav  lord  went  on.  "  1  took  the 
letter  in  to  him,  which  I  bad  read,  and  I  charged  him  with  his 
villainy,  and  he  could  make  no  denial  of  it,  only  he  said  that 
my  wife  was  innocent," 

"And  so  she  is;  before  heaven,  my  lord,  she  is!"  cries 
Harry. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  They  always  are,"  says  my  lord. 
"  No  doubt,  when  she  heard  he  was  killed,  she  fainted  from 
accident." 

"But,  my  lord,  my  name  is  Hanys"  cried  out  £smond, 
burning  red.    "  You  told  my  lady,  *  Harry  was  killed  ! ' " 

"  Damnation !  shall  I  fight  you  too?"  shouts  my  lord  in  a 
fury."  Are  you,  you  little  serpent,  warmed  by  my  fire,  going  to 
sting — yauf — No,  my  boy,  you're  an  honest  boy;  you  are  a 
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good  boy."  (And  here  he  broke  from  rage  into  tears  even  more 
ci'uel  to  see.)  "  You  are  an  honest  boy,  and  I  love  you  ;  and, 
by  heavens,  I  am  so  wretched  that  I  don't  care  what  sword  it 
is  that  ends  me.  Stop,  here's  Jack  Westbur}\  Well,  Jack ! 
Welcome,  old  boy !    This  is  my  kinsman,  Harry  Esmond." 

Who, brought  your  bowls  for  you  at  Castlewood,  sir?"  sa^'s 
Harry,  bowing ;  and  the  three  gentlemen  sat  down  and  drank 
of  that  bottle  of  sack  which  was  prepared  for  them. 

Harry  is  number  three,"  says  m}'  lord.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  him,  Jack."  And  the  Colonel  gave  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  Indeed,  he  don't  look  as  if  I  need."  And  then  ray 
lord  explained  what  he  had  only  told  by  hints  before.  When 
he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Mohun  he  was  indebted  to  his  lordship 
in  a  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  for  which  Lord  Mohun 
said  he  proposed  to  wait  until  m}-  Lord  Viscount  should  pay 
him.  My  lord  had  raised  the  sixteen  hundred  pounds  and  sent 
them  to  Lord  Mohun  that  morning,  and  before  quitting  home 
had  put  his  affairs  into  (Htier,  and  was  now  quite  ready  to  abide 
the  issue  of  the  quarrel. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles  of  sack,  a  coach  was 
called,  and  the  three  gentlemen  went  to  the  Duke's  Playhouse, 
as  agreed.  The  play  was  one  of  Mr.  Wj'cherlev's  —  "  Love  in 
a  Wood." 

Harry  Esmond  has  thought  of  that  play  ever  since  with  a 
kind  of  terror,  and  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  acta^ss  who  per- 
formed the  girl's  part  in  the  comed3\  She  was  disgnised  as  a 
page,  and  came  and  stood  before  the  gentlemen  as  they  sat  on 
the  stage,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  with  a  pair  of  arch  black 
ej-es,  and  laughed  at  my  lord,  and  asked  what  ailed  the  gentle- 
man fVom  the  countiy,  and  had  he  had  bad  news  from  Bullock 
fair? 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  the  gentlemen  crossed  over  and 
conversed  freely.  There  were  two  of  Lord  Mohun's  party,  Cap- 
tain Macartney,  in  a  military  habit,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  suit 
of  blue  velvet  and  silver  in  a  fair  periwig,  with  a  rich  fall  of 
point  of  Venice  lace  —  my  Lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land. My  lord  had  a  paper  of  oranges,  which  he  ate  and  offered 
to  the  actresses,  joking  with  them.  And  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
when  m}'  Lord  Mohun  said  something  rude,  turned  on  him,  and 
asked  him  what  he  did  there,  and  whether  he  and  his  friends 
had  come  to  stab  anybody  else,  as  they  did  poor  Will  Moont- 
ford  ?  My  lord's  dark  face  grew  darker  at  this  taunt,  and  wore  a 
mischievous,  fatal  look.  They  that  saw  it  remembered  it,  and 
said  so  afterward. 
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When  the  play  was  ended  the  two  parties  joined  company ; 
and  my  Lord  Castiewood  then  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  a 
tavern  and  sap.  Lockit's,  the  Grej'hound,"  in  Charing  Cro98, 
was  the  house  seleeted.  All  six  marched  together  that  way ; 
the  three  lords  going  a-head,  Lord  Mohun's  captain,  and  Colonel 
Westbury,  and  Harry  Esmond,  walking  behind  them.  As  they 
walked,  Westbur}'  told  Harry  Esmond  about  his  old  Mend  Dick 
the  Scholar,  who  had  got  promotion,  and'  was  Cornet  of  the 
Guards,  and  had  wrote  a  book  called  the  ''Christian  Hero," 
and  had  all  the  Guards  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  pains,  for  the 
Christian  Hero  was  breaking  the  commandments  constantl}^ 
Westbury  said,  and  had  fought  one  or  two  duels  already.  And, 
in  a  lower  tone,  Westbury  besought  .young  Mr.  Esmond  to  take 
no  part  in  the  quarrel.  '*  There  was  no  need  for  more  seconds 
than  one,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  and  the  Captain  or  Lord  War- 
wick mi^t  easily  withdraw."  But  Harry  said  no ;  he  was  bent 
on  going  through  with  the  business.  Indeed,  he  had  a  plan  in 
his  head,  which,  he  thought,  might  prevent  my  Lord  Viscount 
from  engaging. 

They  went  in  at  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and  desired  a  private 
room  and  wine  and  cards,  and  when  the  drawer  had  brought 
these,  they  began  to  drink  and  call  healths,  and  as  long  as  the 
servants  were  in  the  room  appeared  very  friendly. 

Harry  Esmond's  plan  was  no  other  than  to  engage  in  talk 
with  Lord  Mohun,  to  insult  him,  and  so  get  the  first  of  the  quar- 
rel. So  when  cards  were  proposed  he  offered  to  play.  "  Psha ! " 
says  my  Lord  Mohun  (whether  wishing  to  save  Harry,  or  not 
choosing  to  try  the  boUe  de  Jesuite^  it  is  not»to  be  known)  — 
'*  Young  gentlemen  from  college  should  not  play  these  stakes. 
You  are  too  young." 

Who  d&res  Q&y  I  am  too  young?"  broke  out  Harry.    "  Is 
your  lordship  afraid?" 

"Afraid  I  "  cries  out  Mc^un. 

But  my  good  Lord  Viscount  saw  the  move  —  "  FU  play*^  you 
for  ten  moidores,  Mohun,"  says  he.  "  You  silly  boy,  we  don't 
play  for  groats  here  as  you  do  at  Cambridge."  And  Harry, 
who  had  no  such  sum  in  his  pocket  (for  his  half-year's  salary 
was  always  pretty'  well  spent  before  it  was  due),  ft?ll  back  with 
rage  and  vexation  in  his  heart  that  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  stake. 

"  I'll  stake  the  young  gentleman  a  crown,"  says  the  Lord 
Mohnn's  captain. 

"  I  thought  crowns  were  rather  scarce  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,"  says  Harry. 
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'*  Do  the}'  birch  at  College? "  8a3'8  the  Captain. 

*'They  birch  fools,"  says  Harry,  and  they  cane  bullies, 
and  they  fling  puppies  into  the  water." 

"  Faith,  then,  there's  some  escapes  drowning,"  says  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  an  Irishman ;  and  all  the  gentlemen  began  to 
langh,  and  made  poor  Harry  only  more  angry. 

M}'  Lord  Mohun  presently  snuflfed  a  candle.  It  was  when 
the  drawers  brought  in  fresh  bottles  and  glasses  and  were  in  the 
room  —  on  which  my  Lord  Viscount  said  —  "  The  Deuce  take 
you,  Mohun,  how  damned  awkward  you  are.  Light  the  candle, 
you  drawer." 

Damned  awkward  is  a  damned  awkward  expression,  my 
lord,"  says  the  other.  Town  gentlemen  don't  use  such  won^ 
—  or  ask  pardon  if  they  do." 

''I'm  a  country  gentleman,"  says  my  Lord  Viscount. 

"  I  see  it  by  your  manner,"  says  my  Lord  Mohun.  "  No 
man  shall  say  damned  awkward  to  me." 

I  fling  the  words  in  your  face,  my  lord,"  says  the  other; 
''  shall  I  send  the  cards  too?" 

''Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  before  the  servants?"  cry  out 
Colonel  Westbury  and  my  Lord  Warwick  in  a  breath.  The 
drawers  go  out  of  the  room  hastily.  The}^  tell  the  i)eople  below 
of  the  quarrel  up  stall's. 

"  Enough  has  been  said,"  says  Colonel  Westbury.  "  Will 
3'our  loi-dships  meet  to-morrow  morning?" 

"  Will  my  Lord  Castlewood  withdraw  his  words?  "  asks  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

"  My  Lord  Castlewood  will  be  first,"  says  Cc^onel 

Westburj'. 

"Then  we  have  nothing  for  it.  Take  notice,  gentlemen, 
there  have  been  outrageous  words  —  reparation  asked  and  re- 
fused." 

"  And  refused,"  says  my  Lord  Castlewood,  putting  on  his 
hat.    "  Where  shall  the  meeting  be?  and  when?" 

"  Since  my  Lord  refuses  me  satisfaction,  which  I  deeply  re- 
gret, there  is  no  time  so  good  as  now,"  says  my  Lord  Mohun. 
"  Let  us  have  chairs  and  go  to  Leicester  Field." 

"Are  3'our  lordship  and  I  to  have  the  honor  of  exchanging 
a  pass  or  two  ?  "  says  Colonel  Westbury,  with  a  low  bow  to  my 
Lord  of  Warwick  and  Holland. 

"  It  is  an  honor  for  me,"  saj's  my  lord,  with  a  profound  con- 
gee, "  to  be  matched  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  M<his 
and  Namur." 
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''Will  your  Reverence  permit^  me  to  give  you  a  lesson?" 
says  the  Captain. 

"  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,  two  on  a  side  are  plenty,"  says 
Harr3''s  patron.  "  Spare  the  boy.  Captain  Macartney,"  and  he 
shook  Harry's  hand  —  for  the  last  time,  save  one,  in  his  life. 

At  the  bar  of  the  tavern  all  the  gentlemen  stopped,  and  my 
Lord  Viscount  said,  laughing,  to  the  barwoman,  that  those 
cards  set  people  sadly  a-quarrelling ;  but  that  the  dispute  was 
over  now,  and  the  parties  were  all  going  away  to  my  Lord  Mo- 
hun's  house,  in  Bow  Street,  to  drink  a  bottle  more  before  going 
to  bed. 

A  half-dozen  of  chairs  were  now  called,  and  the  six  gentle- 
men stepping  into  them,  the  word  was  privately  given  to  the 
chairmen  to  go  to  Leicester  Field,  where  the  gentlemen  were 
set  down  opposite  the  "  Standard  Tavern."  It  was  midnight, 
and  the  town  was  abed  by  this  time,  and  only  a  few  lights  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses ;  but  the  night  was  bright  enough  for 
the  unhappy  purpose  which  the  disputants  came  about :  and  so 
all  six  entered  into  that  fatal  square,  the  chairmen  standing 
without  the  railing  and  keeping  the  gate,  lest  any  pei*8ons  should 
disturb  the  meeting. 

All  that  happened  there  hath  been  matter  of  public  notoriet}', 
and  is  recorded,  for  warning  to  lawless  men,  in  the  annals  of 
our  cotmtr3*.  After  being  engaged  for  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  minutes,  as  Harry  Esmond  thought  (though  being  occupied 
at  the  time  with  his  own  adversary's  point,  which  was  active, 
he  may  not  have  taken  a  good  note  of  time) ,  a  cry  from  the 
chairmen  without,  who  were  smoking  their  pipes,  and  leaning 
over  the  railings  of  the  field  as  they  watched  the  dim  combat 
within,  announced  that  some  catastrophe  had  happened,  which 
caused  Esmond  to  drop  his  sword  and  look  round,  at  which 
moment  his  enemy  wounded  him  in  the  right  hand.  But  the 
young  man  did  not  heed  this  hurt  much,  and  ran  up  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  his  dear  master  was  down. 
My  Lord  Mohun  was  standing  over  him. 

Are  you  much  hurt,  Frank?"  he  asked  in  a  hollow  voice. 
''  1  beUeve  I  am  a  dead  man,"  my  lord  said  from  the  ground. 
"  No,  no,  not  so,"  says  the  other ;  "  and  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness, Frank  Esmond,  that  I  would  have  asked  your  pardon, 
had  you  but  given  me  a  chance.  In  —  in  the  first  cause  of  our 
falling  out,  I  swear  that  no  one  was  to  blame  but  me,  and  — 
and  that  my  lady  — " 

"  Hush ! "  says  my  poor  Lord  Viscount,  lifling  himself  on 
^  elbow  and  speaking  faintly.    "'Twas  a  dispute  about  the 
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cards  —  the  cursed  cards.  Harry  my  boy,  are  yoo  wounded, 
too  ?  God  help  thee !  I  loved  thee,  Harry,  and  thou  must 
watch  over  my  little  Frank  —  and  —  and  carry  this  little  heart 
to  my  wife." 

And  here  my  dear  lord  felt  in  his  breast  for  a  locket  he  wore 
there,  and,  in  the  act,  fell  back  fainting. 

We  were  all  at  this  terrified,  thinking  him  dead  ;  bat  Esmond 
and  Colonel  Westbury  bade  the  chairmen  come  into  the  field ; 
and  so  my  lord  was  carried  to  one  Mr.  Aimes,  a  surgeon,  in 
Long  Acre,  who  kept  a  bath,  and  there  the  house  was  wakened 
up,  and  the  victim  of  this  quarrel  carried  in. 

My  Lord  Viscount  was  put  to  bed,  and  his  wound  looked  to 
by  tlie  surgeon,  who  seemed  both  kind  and  skilftil.  When  he 
had  looked  to  my  lord,  he  bandaged  up  Hsary  Esmond's  hand 
(who,  from  loss  of  blood,  had  fainted  too,  in  the  house,  and 
may  have  been  some  time  unconscious)  ;  and  when  the  3'ouDg 
man  came  to  himself,  you  may  be  sure  he  eagerlj^  ask^  what 
news  there  were  of  his  dear  patron ;  on  which  the  surgeon  caiv 
ried  him  to  the  room  where  the  Lord  Castle  wood  lay ;  who  had 
already  sent  for  a  priest;  and  desired  earnestly',  they  said,  to 
speak  with  his  kinsman.  He  was  l3'ing  on  a  bed,  ver}'  pale 
and  ghastly,  with  that  fixed,  fatal  look  in  his  eyes,  which  be- 
tokens death ;  and  ftiintly  beckoning  all  the  other  persons  away 
froqi  him  with  his  hand,  and  crying  out Only  Harry  Esmond," 
the  hand  fell  powerless  down  on  the  coverlet,  as  HsLrry  came 
forward,  and  knelt  down  and  kissed  it. 

'"Thon  art  all  but  a  priest,  Harry,"  my  Lord  Viscount 
gasped  out.  with  a  faint  smile,  and  pressure  of  his  cold  hand. 
*'Are  tlic}' all  gone?  Let  me  make  thee  a  death-bed  coo^ 
fession.*' 

And  with  sacred  Death  waiting,  as  it  were,  at  the  bed-foot, 
as  an  awful  witness  of  his  words,  the  poor  dying  -soul  gasped 
out  his  last  wishes  in  respect  of  his*  family ;  —  his  humble  pro- 
fession of  contrition  for  his  faults; — and  his  charity  towards 
the  world  he  was  leaving.  Some  things  he  said  concerned 
Harry  Esmond  as  much  as  they  astonished  him.  And  my  Lord 
Viscount,  sinking  visibly,  was  in  the  midst  of  these  strange 
confessions,  when  the  ecclesiastic  for  whom  my  lord  had  sent, 
Mr»  Atterbury,  arrived. 

This  gentleman  had  reached  to  no  great  church  dignity 
as  yet  but  was  only  preacher  at  St.  Bride's,  drawing  all  the 
town  thither  by  his  eloquent  sermons.  He  was  godson  to  my 
lord,  who  had  been  pupil  to  his  father ;  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Caatlewood  fVom  Oxford  more  than  onoe ;  and  it  was  by  bis 
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advice,  I  think,  that  Harry  Esmond  was  sent  to  Cainbridget 
rather  than  to  Oxford,  of  which  place  Mr.  Atterbory,  though  a 
distinguished  member,  spoke  but  ill. 

Our  messenger  found  the  good  priest  already  at  his  books  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  followed  the  man  eagerl}*  to 
the  house  where  my  poor  Lord  Viscount  lay  —  Esmond  watch- 
ing him,  and  taking  his  dying  words  from  his  mouth. 

My  lord,  hearing  of  Mr.  Atterbury's  arrival,  and  squeezing 
Esmond's  hand,  asked  to  be  alone  with  the  priest ;  and  Esmond 
left  them  there  for  this  solemn  interview.  You  may  be  sure 
that  his  own  prayers  and  grief  accompanied  that  dying  bene* 
factor.  My  lord  had  said  to  him  that  which  confounded  the 
young  man  —  informed  him  of  a  secret  which  greatly  conoemed 
him.  Indeed,  after  hearing  it,  he  had  had  good  cause  for  doubt 
and  ^smaj^ ;  for  mental  anguish  as  well  as  resolution.  While 
the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Atterbury  and  his  djing  penitent  took 
place  within,  an  immense  contest  of  perplexity  was  agitating 
Lord  Castlewood's  young  companion. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  —  it  may  be  more  —  Mr.  Atterbury 
came  out  of  the  room,  looking  very  hard  at  Esmond,  and  hold- 
ing a  paper. 

He  is  on  the  brink  of  God's  awfVil  judgment,"  the  priest 
whispered.  He  has  made  his  breast  clean  to  me.  He  forgives 
and  believes,  and  makes  restitution.  Shall  it  be  in  public? 
Shall  we  call  a  witness  to  sign  it?" 

**God  knows,"  sobbed  out  Uie  young  man,  ''my  dearest 
lord  has  only  done  me  kindness  all  his  life." 

The  priest  put  the  paper  into  Esmond's  hand.  He  looked 
at  it.   It  swam  before  his  eyes. 

*'  Tis  a  confession,"  he  said. 

"  'Tis  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Atterbury. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  room  where  the  cloths  were  drying 
for  the  baths,  and  there  lay  a  heap  in  a  comer  saturated  with 
the  blood  of  my  dear  lord's  body.  Esmond  went  to  the  fire, 
and  threw  the  paper  into  it.  'Twas  a  great  chimne}'  with 
glazed  Dutch  tiles.  How  we  remember  such  trifles  at  such 
awful  moments  !  — the  scrap  of  the  book  that  we  have  read  in 
a  great  grief —  the  taste  of  that  last  dish  that  we  have  eaten 
before  a  duel,  or  some  such  supreme  meeting  or  parting.  On 
the  Dutch  tiles  at  the  Bagnio  was  a  rude  picture  representing 
Jacob  in  hairy  gloves,  cheating  Isaac  of  Esau's  birthright.  The 
homing  paper  lighted  it  up. 

"  '1^8  only  a  confession,  Mr.  Atterbur}',"  said  the  young 
ii^an.   He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantel-piece :  a  burst  of 
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tears  came  to  his  eyes.  They  were  the  first  he  had  shed. as  he 
sat  by  his  lord,  scared  by  this  calamity,  and  more  yet  b^'  what 
the  poor  dying  gentleman  had  told  him,  and  shocked  to  Uiink 
that  he  should  l>e  the  agent  of  bringing  this  double  misfortune 
on  those  he  loved  best. 

Let  us  go  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Esmond.  And  accordingly 
they  went  into  the  next  chamber,  where  by  this  time,  the  dawn 
had  broke,  which  showed  my  lord's  poor  pale  face  and  wild  ap- 
pealing eyes,  that  wore  that  awful  fatal  look  of  coming  dis- 
solution. The  surgeon  was  with  him.  He  went  into  tiie 
chamber  as  Atterbury  came  out  thence.  My  Lord  Viscount 
turned  round  his  sick  eyes  towards  Esmond.  It  choked  the 
other  to  hear  that  rattle  in  Ms  throat. 

My  Lord  Viscount,"  says  Mr.  Atterbur}',  Mr.  Esmond 
wants  no  witnesses,  and  hath  burned  the  paper."  ^ 

^^My  dearest  master!"  Esmond  said,  kneeling  down,  and 
taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

My  Lord  Viscount  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  Esmond.  ''God  bl — bless — "was  all  he  said.  The 
blood  rushed  from  his  mouth,  deluging  the  young  man.  Mj 
dearest  lord  was  no  more.  He  was  gone  with  a  blessing  on  his 
lips,  and  love  and  repentance  and  kindness  in  his  manly  heart. 

*'  Benedtcti  benedicente$^**  saj'S  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  the  young 
man,  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  groaned  out  an  ''  Amen." 

"Who  shall  take  the  news  to  her?'*  was  Mr.  Esmond's  next 
thought.  And  on  this  he  besought  Mr.  Atterbury  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  Castlewood.  He  could  not  face  his  mistress  himself 
with  those  dreadfUl  news.  Mr.  Atterbury  compl}ing  kindly, 
Esmond  writ  a  hasty  note  on  his  table-book  to  my  lord's  man, 
bidding  him  get  the  horses  for  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  ride  with 
him,  and  send  Esmond's  own  valise  to  the  Gatehouse  prison, 
whither  he  resolved  to  go  and  give  himself  up. 
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CONTAINS  MR.  ESMOND'S  MILITARY  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS 
APPERTAINING  TO  THE  ESMOND  FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  AU  IN  PRISON,  AND  VISITED,  BUT  NOT  CONSOLED  THERE. 

Those  may  imagine,  who  have  seen  death  untimely  strike 
dawn  persons  revered  and  beloved,  and  know  how  unavailing 
consolation  is,  what  was  Han*}*  Esmond's  anguish  after  being 
an  actor  in  that  ghastly  midnight  scene  of  blood  and  homicide. 
He  could  not,  he  felt,  have  faced  his  dear  mistress,  and  told  her 
that  story.  He  was  thankful  that  kind  Atterbury  consented  to 
break  the  sad  news  to  her ;  but,  besides  his  grief,  which  he  took 
into  prison  with  him,  he  had  that  in  his  heart  which  secretl}' 
cheered  and  consoled  him. 

A  great  secret  had  been  told  to  Esmond  by  his  unhappy 
stricken  kinsman,  lying  on  his  death-bed.  Were  he  to  disclose 
it,  as  in  equity  and  honor  he  might  do,  the  discovery  would  but 
bring  greater  grief  upon  those  whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world, 
and  who  were  sad  enough  already*.  Should  he  bring  down 
shame  and  perplexity  upon  all  those  beings  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  so  many  tender  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude? 
degrade  his  father's  widow?  impeach  and  sully  his  father's  and 
kinsman's  honor?  and  for  what?  for  a  barren  title,  to  be  worn 
at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  boy,  the  son  of  his  dearest  bene- 
factress. He  had  debated  this  matter  in  his  conscience,  whilst 
his  poor  lord  was  making  his  dying'  confession.  On  one  side 
were  ambition,  temptation,  justice  even ;  but  love,  gi-atitude, 
and  fidelity,  pleaded  on  the  other.  And  when  the  struggle  was 
over  in  Harry's  mind,  a  glow  of  righteous  happiness  filled  it ; 
and  it  was  with  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  that  decision  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
make. 
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*'  When  I  was  denied  by  my  own  blood,**  thought  he,  *'  these 
dearest  friends  received  and  cherished  me.  When  I  was  a 
nameless  orphan  m3'self,  and  needed  a  protector,  I  found  one 
in  yonder  kind  soul,  who  has  gone  to  his  account  repenting  of 
the  innocent  wrong  he  has  done." 

And  with  this  consoling  thonght  he  went  away  to  give 
himself  up  at  the  prison,  aftcF  kissing  the  cold  lips  of  his 
benefactor. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  come  to  the  Gatehouse 
prison,  (where  he  lay  in  no  small  pain  from  his  wound,  which 
inflamed  and  ached  severely',)  and  with  those  thoughts  and 
resolutions  that  have  lieen  just  spoke  of,  to  depress,  and  yet  to 
console  him,  that  H.  Esmond*s  keeper  came  and  told  him  that 
a  visitor  was  asking  for  him,  and  though  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  black  hood,  her  whole  figure, 
too,  being  veiled  and  covered  with  the  deepest  mourning, 
Esmond  knew  at  once  that  his  visitor  was  his  dear  mistress. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying,  being  very 
weak ;  and  advancing  towards  her  as  the  retiring  keeper  shut 
the  door  upon  him  and  his  guest  in  that  sad  plac*e,  he  put  for- 
ward his  left  hand  (for  the  right  was  wounded  and  bandaged), 
and  he  would  have  taken  that  kind  one  of  his  mistress,  which 
had  done  so  many  offices  of  friendship  for  him  for  so  many 
years. 

But  the  Lad}'  Castlewood  went  back  from  him,  putting  back 
her  hood,  and  leaning  against  the  great  stanchioned  door  which 
the  gaoler  had  just  closed  upon  them.  Her  face  was  ghastly 
white,  as  Esmond  saw  it,  looking  ft'om  the  hood  ;  and  her  e3'es, 
ordinarily  so  sweet  and  tender,  were  fixed  on  him  with  such  a 
tragic  glance  of  woe  and  anger,  as  caused  the  young  man,  un- 
accustomed to  unkind ness  from  that  person,  to  avert  his  own 
glances  from  her  face. 

And  this,  Mr.  Esmond,"  she  said,  "  is  where  I  see  you ; 
and  'tis  to  this  you  have  brought  me  ! " 

You  have  come  to  console  me  in  my  calamity,  madam," 
said  he  (though,  in  truth,  he  scarce  knew  how  to  address  her, 
his  emotions  at  beholding  her  so  overi>owerod  him). 

She  advanced  a  little,  but  stood  silent  and  trembling,  look- 
ing out  at  him  from  her  black  draperies,  with  her  small  white 
hands  clasped  together,  and  quivering  Hps  and  hollow  eyes. 

Not  to  reproach  me,"  he  continued  after  a  pause.  *'  My 
grief  is  sufficient  as  it  is.'* 

'^Take  back  your  hand  —  do  not  touch  me  with  it!**  she 
cried.      Look  !  there's  blood  on  it !  *' 
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*'  I  wish  they  had  taken  it  all,"  said  Esmond ;  "  if  you  are 
unkind  to  me." 

Where  is  my  husband?"  she  broke  out.  " Give  me  back 
my  husband,  Henry.  Why  did  you  stand  by  at  midnight  and 
see  him  murdered?  Why  did  the  traitor  escape  who  did  it? 
You,  the  champion  of  your  house,  who  offered  to  die  for  us ! 
You  that  he  loved  and  trusted,  and  to  whom  I  confided  him  — 
you  that  vowed  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  I  believed  you  — 
yes,  I  believed  3'ou  —  wh}'  are  you  here,  and  my  noble  Francis 
gone?  Why  did  3-ou  come  among  us?  You  have  only  brought 
us  grief  and  sorrow ;  and  repentance,  bitter,  bitter  repent- 
ance, as  a  return  for  our  love  and  kindness.  Did  I  ever  do 
you  a  wrong,  Henrj  ?  You  were  but  an  orphan  child  when 
I  first  saw  you  —  when  he  first  saw  you,  who  was  so  good,  and 
noble,  and  trusting.  He  would  have  had  you  sent  away,  but, 
like  a  foolish  woman,  I  besought  him  to  let  you  ^Xay,  And 
3'ou  pretended  to  love  us,  and  we  believed  you  —  and  you  made 
our  house  wretched,  and  m}'  husband's  heart  went  from  me : 
and  I  lost  him  through  3'ou  —  I  lost  him  —  the  husband  of  my 
youth,  1  saj*.  I  worshipped  him:  you  know  I  worshipped 
bim  —  and  he  was  changed  to  me.  He  was  no  more  my 
Francis  of  old  —  my  dear,  dear  soldier.  He  loved  me  before 
be  saw  \'ou  ;  and  I  loved  him.  Oh,  God  is  my  witness  how 
I  loved  him !  Why  did  he  not  send  you  from  among  us  ? 
Twas  only  his  kindness,  that  could  refuse  me  nothing  then. 
And,  young  as  you  were  —  yes,  and  weak  and  alone  —  there 
was  evil,  I  knew  there  was  evil  in  keejung  you.  I  read  it  in 
your  face  and  eyes.  I  saw  that  the}-  boded  harm  to  us  —  and 
it  came,  I  knew  it  would.  Why  did  3'ou  not  die  when  you  had 
the  small-pox  —  and  I  came  myself  and  watched  30U,  and  you 
didn't  know  me  in  yonv  delirium  —  and  you  called  out  for  me, 
though  I  was  there  at  3onr  side?  All  that  has  happened  since, 
was  a  just  judgment  on  my  wicked  heart  —  my  wicked  jealous 
heart.  Oh,  I  am  punished  —  awfull3'  punished  !  My  husband 
lies  in  his  blood  —  murdered  for  defending  me,  my  kind,  kind, 
generous  lord  —  and  3*ou  were  b3',  and  you  let  him  die,  Henr3' ! " 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  wildness  of  her  grief,  by  one 
who  was  ordinarilv"  quiet,  and  spoke  seldom  except  with  a 
gentle  smile  and  a  soothing  tone,  rung  i«  Esmond's  ear ;  and 
'tis  said  that  he  repeated  man3'  of  them  in  the  fever  into  which 
he  now  fell  from  his  wound,  and  perhaps  from  the  emotion 
which  such  passionate,  undeserved  upbraidings  caused  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  very  sacrifices  and  love  for  this  lady  and  her 
family  were  to  turn  to  evil  and  reproach :  as  if  his  presence 
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amongst  them  was  indeed  a  caase  of  grief,  and  the  oontinuance 
of  his  life  but  woe  and  bitterness  to  theirs.  As  the  Lady  Castle- 
wood  spoke  bitterl}',  rapidly,  without  a  tear,  he  never  offered  a 
word  of  appeal  or  remonstrance :  but  sat  at  the  foot  of  his 
prison-bed,  stricken  only  with  the  more  pain  at  thinking  it  was 
that  soft  and  beloved  hand  which  should  stab  him  so  cruelly, 
and  powerless  against  her  fatal  sorrow.  Her  words  as  she 
spoke  struck  the  chords  of  all  his  memory,  and  the  whole  of 
his  boyhood  and  3'outh  passed  within  him ;  whilst  this  lad^', 
so  fond  and  gentle  but  yesterday  —  this  good  angel  whom  he 
had  loved  and  worshipped  —  stood  before  him,  pursuing  him 
with  keen  words  and  aspect  malign. 

I  wish  I  were  in  my  lord's  place,'*  he  groaned  out.  "  It 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  was  not  there,  madam.  But  Fate  is 
stronger  than  all  of  us,  and  willed  what  has  come  to  pass.  It 
had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died  when  I  had  the  illness." 

Yes,  Henry,"  said  she  —  and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  glance  that  was  at  once  so  fond  and  so  sad,  that  the 
3*oung  man,  tossing  up  his  arms,  wildly  fell  back,  hiding  his 
head  in  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  As  he  turned  he  struck 
against  the  wall  with  his  wounded  hand,  displacing  the  liga- 
ture ;  and  he  felt  the  blood  rushing  again  from  the  wound.  He 
remembered  feeling  a  secret  pleasure  at  the  accident  —  and 
thinking,  Suppose  I  were  to  end  now,  who  would  grieve  for 
me?" 

This  hemorrhage,  or  the  grief  and  despair  in  which  the  luck- 
less young  man  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  must  have 
brought  on  a  deliquium  presently  ;  for  he  had  scarce  any  recol- 
lection afterwards,  save  of  some  one,  his  mistress  probably, 
seizing  his  hand  —  and  then  of  the  buzzing  noise  in  his  ears  as 
he  awoke,  with  two  or  three  persons  of  the  prison  around  his 
bed,  whereon  he  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  from  his  arm. 

It  was  now  bandaged  up  again  by  the  prison  surgeon,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  place ;  and  the  governoi-'s  wife  and  ser- 
vant, kind  people  both,  were  with  the  patient.  Esmond  saw 
his  mistress  still  in  the  room  when  he  awoke  from  his  trance ; 
but  she  went  away  without  a  word  ;  though  the  governor's  wife 
told  him  that  she  sat  in  her  room  for  some  time  afterward,  and 
did  not  leave  the  prison  until  she  heard  that  Esmond  was  likely 
to  do  well. 

Days  afterwards,  when  Elsmond  was  brought  out  of  a  fever 
which  he  had,  and  which  attacked  him  that  night  pretty 
shaiph',  the  honest  keeper's  wife  brought  her  patient  a  hand- 
kerchief fresh  washed  and  ironed,  and  at  the  corner  of  which 
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be  recognized  bis  mistress's  well-known  cipher  and  viscountess's 
crown.  The  lady  bad  bound  it  found  bis  arm  wben  he  fainted, 
and  before  she  called  for  help,"  the  keeper's  wife  said.  Poor 
lady !  she  took  on  sadly  about  her  husband.  He  has  been 
buried  to-day,  and  a  m&ny  of  the  coaches  of  the  nobilitj'  went 
with  him  —  my  Lord  Marlborough's  and  my  Lord  Sunderland's, 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  in  which  he  served  in 
the  old  King's  time ;  and  my  lady  has  been  with  her  two  chil- 
dren to  the  King  at  Kensington,  and  asked  for  justice  against 
my  Lord  Mohun,  who  is  in  hiding,  and  my  Lord  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Holland,  who  is  ready  to  give  himself  up  and 
take  his  trial." 

Such  were  the  news,  coupled  with  assertions  about  her  own 
honesty  and  that  of  Molly  her  maid,  who  would  never  have 
stolen  a  certain  trumpery  gold  sleeve-button  of  Mr.  Esmond's 
that  was  missing  aft^er  hi^  fainting  fit,  that  the  keeper's  wife 
brought  to  her  lodger.  His  thoughts  followed  to  that  untimely 
grave,  the  brave  heart,  the  kind  friend,  the  gallant  gentleman, 
honest  of  word  and  generous  of  tbought,  (if  feeble  of  purpose, 
but  are  his  betters  much  stronger  than  he  ?)  who  had  given  him 
bread  and  shelter  when  he  had  none ;  home  and  love  wben  he 
needed  them ;  and  who,  if  he  had  kept  one  vital  secret  from 
him,  had  done  that  of  which  he  repented  ere  dying  —  a  wrong 
iudeed,  but  one  followed  by  remorse,  and  occasioned  by  almost 
irresistible  temptation. 

Esmond  took  his  handkerchief  when  his  nurse  lefl  him,  and 
very  likely  kissed  it,  and  looked  at  the  bauble  embroidered  in 
the  corner.  "It  has  cost  thee  grief  enough."  he  thought, 
"  dear  lady,  so  loving  and  so  tender.  Shall  I  take  it  from  thee 
and  thy  children  ?  No,  never !  Keep  it,  and  wear  it,  my  little 
Frank,  my  pretty  boy.  If  I  cannot  make  a  name  for  myself,  I 
can  die  without  one.  Some  day,  when  m}*  dear  mistress  sees 
my  heart,  I  shall  be  righted ;  or  if  not  here  or  now,  why,  else- 
where ;  where  Honor  doth  not  follow  us,  but  where  Love  reigns 
perpetual." 

Tis  needless  to  relate  here,  as  the  reports  of  the  lawyers 
already  have  chronicled  them,  the  particulars  or  issue  of  that 
trial  which  ensued  upon  m}'  Lord  Castle  wood's  melancholy 
homicide.  Of  the  two  lords  engaged  in  that  sad  matter,  the 
second,  my  Lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  Colonel  Westbury,  and  wounded  by  him, 
was  found  not  guilty  by  his  peers,  before  whom  he  was  tried 
(under  the  presidence  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Somers) ; 
and  the  principal,  the  Lord  Mohun,  being  found  guilty  of  the 
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manslaughter,  (which,  indeed,  was  forced  upon  him,  and  of 
which  he  repented  most  sincerely,)  pleaded  his  clei^,  and  so 
was  discharged  without  any  penalty.  The  widow  of  the  shun 
nobleman,  as  it  was  told  us  in  prison,  showed  an  extraordinarr 
spirit ;  and,  though  she  had  to  wait  for  ten  years  before  her  son 
was  old  enough  to  compass  it,  declared  she  would  have  revenge 
of  her  husband's  murderer.  So  much  and  suddenly  had  grief, 
anger,  and  misfortune  appeared  to  change  her.  But  fortune, 
good  or  ill,  as  I  take  it,  does  not  change  men  and  women.  It 
but  develops  theu*  characters.  As  there  are  a  thousand  thoughts 
lying  within  a  man  that  he  does  not  know  till  he  takes  up  the 
pen  to  write,  so  the  heart  is  a  secret  even  to  him  (or  her)  who 
has  it  in  his  own  breast.  Who  hath  not  found  himself  surprised 
into  revenge,  or  action,  or  passion,  for  good  or  evil,  whereof  the 
seeds  lay  within  him,  latent  and  unsuspected,  until  the  oceastoD 
called  them  forth  ?  With  the  death  of  her  lord,  a  change  seemed 
to  come  over  the  whole  conduct  and  mind  of  Lady  Castlewood ; 
but  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  right  season  and  anon. 

The  lords  being  tried  then  before  their  peers  at  Westmin- 
ster, according  to  their  privilege,  being  brought  from  the 
Tower  with  state  processions  and  barges,  and  accompanied  by 
lieutenants  and  axe-men,  the  commoners  engaged  in  that  mel- 
ancholy fray  took  their  trial  at  Newgate,  as  became  them  ;  and, 
being  all  found  guilty,  pleaded  likewise  their  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  sentence,  as  we  all  know  in  these  cases,  is,  that  the  eulpnt 
lies  a  year  in  prison,  or  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  is  burned 
in  the  hand,  or  only  stamped  with  a  cold  iron  ;  or  this  part  of 
the  punishment  is  altogether  remitted  at  the  grace  of  the  Sov- 
ereign. So  Harr}'  Esmond  found  himself  a  criminal  and  a 
prisoner  at  two-and-twent}^  years  old ;  as  for  the  two  colonels, 
his  comrades,  they  took  the  matter  very  lightly.  Duelling  was 
a  part  of  their  business ;  and  they  could  not  in  honor  refuse 
any  invitations  of  that  sort. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  Mr.  Esmond.  His  life  was 
changed  by  that  stroke  of  the  sword  which  destro3'ed  his  kind 
patron's.  As  he  lay  in  prison,  old  Dr.  Tusher  fell  ill  and  died ; 
and  Lad.y  Castlewood  appointed  Thomas  Tusher  to  the  vacant 
living ;  about  the  filling  of  which  she  had  a  thousand  times 
fondly  talked  to  Harry  Esmond :  how  they  never  should  part ; 
how  he  should  educate  her  boy ;  how  to  be  a  country  clergy- 
man, like  saintly  George  Herbert  or  pious  Dr.  Ken,  was  the 
happiest  and  greatest  lot  in  life ;  how  (if  he  were  obstinately 
bent  on  it,  though,  for  her  part,  she  owned  rather  to  holding 
Queen  Bess's  opinion,  that  a  bishop  should  have  no  wife,  and 
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if  not  a  bishop  why  a  derg^'man?)  she  would  find  a  good  wife 
for  Harry  Esmoad :  and  so  on,  with  a  hundred  pretty  prospects 
told  by  fireside  evenings,  in  fond  prattle,  as  the  ehildi*en  pla3'ed 
aboat'tbe  hall.  All  these  plans  were  overthrown  now.  Thomas 
TBsher  wrote  to  Esmond,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  announcing  that 
his  patroness  had  conferred  upon  him  the  living  his  reverend 
father  had  held  for  many  3'ears ;  that  she  never,  after  the  tragi- 
cal events  which  had  occurred  (whereof  Tom  spoke  with  a  very 
edifying  horror),  could  see  in  the  revered  Tusher's  pulpit,  or 
at  her  son's  table,  the  man  who  was  answerable  for  the  father's 
life ;  that  her  ladyship  bade  him  to  say  that  she  prayed  for  her 
kinsman's  repentance  and  his  worldly  happiness ;  that  he  was 
free  to  command  her  aid  for  any  scheme  of  life  which  he  might 
propose  to  himself;  but  that  on  this  side  of  the  grave  she  would 
see  him  no  more.  And  Tusher,  for  his  own  part,  added  that 
Harry  should  have  his  prayers  as  a  fHend  of  his  youth,  and 
commended  him  whilst  he  was  in  prison  to  read  certain  works 
of  theology,  which  his  Reverence  pronounced  to  be  very  whole- 
some for  sinners  in  his  lamentable  condition. 

And  this  was  the  return  for  a  life  of  devotion  —  this  the  end 
of  years  of  affectionate  intercourse  and  passionate  fidelity! 
Harr}'  would  have  died  for  his  patron,  and  was  held  as  little 
better  than  his  murderer :  he  had  sacrificed,  she  did  not  know 
how  much,  for  his  mistress,  and  she  threw  him  aside ;  he  had 
endowed  her  family  with  all  they  had,  and  she  talked  about 
firing  him  alms  as  to  a  menial !  The  gi-ief  for  his  patron's  loss : 
the  pains  of  his  own  present  position,  and  doubts  as  to  the 
future :  all  these  were  forgotten  under  the  sense  of  the  consum- 
mate outrage  which  he*  had  to  endure,  and  overpowered  by  the 
superior  pang  of  that  torture. 

He  writ  back  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tusher  from  his  prison,  con- 
gratulating his  Reverence  upon  his  appointment  to  the  living 
of  Castlewood :  sarcastically  bidding  him  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
^ps  of  his  admirable  father,  whose  gown  had  descended  upon 
him ;  thanking  her  ladyship  for  her  offer  of  alms,  which  he  said 
he  should  trust  not  to  need ;  and  beseeching  her  to  remember 
that,  if  ever  her  determination  should  change  towards  him,  he 
would  be  ready  to  give  her  proofs  of  a  fidelity  which  had  never 
wavered,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  been  questioned  by  that 
house.  "  And  if  we  meet  no  more,  or  only  as  strangers  in  this 
world,"  Mr.  Esmond  concluded,  "  a  sentence  against  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  which  I  disdain  to  appeal ;  hereafter  she  will 
know  who  was  faithfhl  to  her,  and  whether  she  had  any  cause  to 
suspect  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  kinsman  and  servant" 
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After  the  sendiog  of  this  letter,  the  poor  young  fellow's  mind 
was  more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  previously.  The  blow  had 
been  struck,  and  he  had  borne  it.  His  cruel  goddess  had  shaken 
her  wings  and  fled :  and  left  him  alone  and  fHendless,  but  m'r- 
ttUe  sua.  And  he  had  to  bear  him  up,  at  onoe  the  sense  of  his 
right  and  the  feeling  of  his  wrongs,  his  honor  and  his  misfor- 
tune. As  I  have  seen  men  waking  and  running  to  arms  at  a 
sudden  trurfi|>et,  before  emergency  a  manly  h^art  leaps  up  res- 
olute ;  meets  the  threatening  danger  with  undaunted  counte- 
nance ;  and,  whether  conquered  or  conquering,  faces  it  alwajrs. 
Ah  I  no  man  knows  his  strength  or  his  weakness,  till  occasion 
proves  them.  If  there  be  some  thoughts  and  actions  of  his  life 
from  the  memory  of  which  a  man  shrinks  with  shame,  sure 
there  are  some  which  he  may  be  proud  to  own  and  remember ; 
forgiven  injuries^  conquered  temptations  (now  and  then)  and 
difficulties  vanquished  by  endurance. 

It  was  these  thouglits  regarding  the  living,  far  more  than  any 
great  poignancy  of  grief  respecting  the  dead,  which  affected 
Ilarry  Esmond  whilst  in  prison  after  his  trial :  but  it  may  be 
imagined  that  he  could  take  no  comrade  of  misfortune  into  the 
confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  they  thought  it  was  remorse  and 
sorix>w  for  his  patron's  loss  which  afifeeted  the  young  man,  in 
error  of  which  opinion  he  chose  to  leave  them.  As  a  compan- 
ion he  was  so  mood}'  and  silent  that  the  two  officers,  his  fellow^ 
sufferers,  left  him  to  himself  mostly,  liked  little  very  likely 
what  they  knew  of  him,  consoled  themselves  with  dice,  earcte, 
and  the  bottle,  and  whiled  away  their  own  captivity  in  their 
own  way.  It  seemed  to  £smond  as  if  he  lived  years  in  that 
prison :  and  was  changed  and  aged  when  he  came  out  of  it. 
At  certain  periods  of  life  we  live  years  of  emotion  in  a  few 
weeks  —  and  look  back  on  those  times,  as  on  great  gaps  between 
the  old  life  and  the  new.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  suf- 
fer in  those  critical  maladies  of.  the  heart,  until  the  disease  is 
over  and  you  look  back  on  it  aftciwards.  During  the  time,  the 
suffering  is  at  least  sufferable.  The  day  passes  in  more  or  less 
of  pain,  and  the  night  wears  away  somehow.  'Tis  only  in  after 
days  that  we  see  what  the  danger  has  been  —  as  a  man  out 
a-hunting  or  riding  for  his  life  looks  at  a  leap,  and  wonders  how 
he  should  have  survived  the  taking  of  it^  O  dark  months  of 
grief  and  rage !  of  wrong  and  cruel  endurance !  He  is  old  now 
who  recalls  you.  Long  ago  he  has  forgiven  and  blest  the  soft 
hand  that  wounded  him :  but  the  mark  is  there,  and  the  wound 
is  cicatrized  onl}'  —  no  time,  tears,  caresses,  or  repentance,  can 
obliterate,  the  scar.   We  are  indocile  to  put  up  with  grief,  how- 
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ever.  Reficimu$  rates  quastas :  we  tempt  the  ocean  again  and 
again,  and  try  upon  new  ventures.  Esmond  thought  of  his 
eariy  time  as  a  novitiate,  and  of  this  past  trial  as  an  initiation 
before  enteiing  into  life-i—  as  our  young  Indians  undergo  tor- 
tures silently  before  tliey  pass  to  the  rank  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe. 

The  oflScers,  meanwhile^  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret  of 
the  grief  which  was  gnawing  at  the  side  of  their  silent  young 
friend,  and  being  aecustomed  to  such  transactions,  in  which 
one  comrade  or  another  was  daily  paying  the  forfeit  of  the 
sword,  did  not,  of  course,  bemoan  ^emselves  very  inconsolably 
about  the  fate  of  their  late  companion  in  arms.  This  one  told 
stories  of  former  adventures  of  love,  or  war,  or  pleasure,  in 
which  poor  Frank  Esmond  had  been  engaged ;  t'other  recollected 
how  a  constable  had  been  bilked,  or  a  tavern-bully  beaten : 
whilst  my  lord's  poor  widow  was  sitting  at  his  tomb  worshipping 
him  as  an  actual  saint  and  spotless  hero  —  so  the  visitors  said 
who  had  news  of  Lady  Castlewood  ;  and  Westb^ity  and  Macart- 
ney had  pretty  nearly  had  all  the  town  to  come  and  see  them. 

The  duel,  its  fatal  termination,  the  trial  of  the  two  })eei*8 
and  the  three  commoners  concerned,  had  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  town.  The  prints  and  News  Letters  were  full 
of  them.  The  three  gentlemen  in  Newgate  were  almost  as 
much  crowded  as  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  or  a  highwayman 
before  execution.  We  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  Governor's 
house,  as  hath  been  said,  both  before  trial  and  after  condemna- 
tion, waiting  the  King's  pleasure ;  nor  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  known,  so  closely  had  my  lord  and  the  two  other 
persons  who  knew  it  kept  the  secret,  but  every  one  imagined  that 
the  origin  of  the  meeting  was  a  gambling  dispute.  Except 
fresh  air,  the  prisoners  had,  upon  payment,  most  things  they 
could  desire.  Interest  was  made  that  they  should  not  mix  with 
the  vulgar  convicts,  whose  ribald  choruses  and  loud  laughter 
and  curses  could  be  heard  from  their  own  part  of  the  prison, 
where  thej  and  the  miserable  debtors  were  confined  pell-mell. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


1,  COME  TO  THE  END  OF  MY  CAPTIVrrr,  BUT  NOT  OF  MY 

TROUBLE. 

Among  the  company  which  come  to  visit  the  two  officers 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Harry  Esmond  ;  that  gentleman  of 
the  Guards,  namely,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Harry  when  Cap- 
tain Westbury's  troop  had  been  quartered  at  Castlewood  more 
than  seven  3'ears  before.  Dick  the  Scholar  was  no  longer 
Dick  the  Trooper  now,  but  Captain  Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusiliers, 
and  secretary  to  my  Lord  Cutts,  that  famous  officer  of  King 
William's,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved  man  of  the  English 
army.  The  two  joll}'  prisoners  had  been  drinking  with  a  party 
of  friends  (for  our  cellar  and  that  of  the  keepers  of  Newgate, 
too,  were  supplied  with  endless  hampers  of  Burgimd3'  and 
Champagne  that  the  friends  of  the  Colonels  sent  in)  ;  and  Harry, 
liaving  no  wish  for  their  drink  or  theii*  conversation,  being 
too  feeble  in  health  for  the  one  and  too  sad  in  spirits  for  the 
other,  was  sitting  apart  in  his  little  room,  reading  such  books 
as  he  had,  one  evening,  when  honest  Colonel  Westbury,  flushed 
with  liquor,  and  always  good-humored  in  and  out  of  his  cups, 
came  laughing  into  Harry's  closet  and  said,  Ho,  young  Kill- 
joy !  here's  a  friend  come  to  see  thee ;  he'll  pray  with  thee,  or 
he'll  drink  with  thee;  or  he'll  drink  and  pray  turn  about. 
Dick,  my  Christian  hero,  here's  the  little  scholar  of  Castle- 
wood." 

Dick  came  up  and  kissed  Esmond  on  both  cheeks,  impart- 
ing a  strong  perfume  of  burnt  sack  along  with  his  caress  to  the 
young  man. 

What!  is  this  the  little  man  that  used  to  talk  Latin  and 
fetch  our  bowls  ?  How  tall  thou  art  grown  !  I  protest  I  shoald 
have  known  thee  anywhere.  And  so  you  have  turned  ruffian 
and  fighter ;  and  wanted  to  measure  swords  with  Mohun,  did 
you  ?  I  protest  that  Mohun  said  at  the  Guard  dinner  j-ester- 
day,  where  there  was  a  pretty  company  of  us,  that  the  young 
fellow  wanted  to  fight  him,  and  was  the  better  man  of  the 
two." 

I  wish  we  could  have  tried  and  proved  it,  Mr.  Steele,** 
says  Esmond,  thinking  of  his  dead  benefactor,  and  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears. 
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With  the  exception  of  that  one  croel  letter  which  he  had 
from  his  mistress,  Mr.  Esmond  heard  nothing  from  her,  and 
she  seemed  determined  to  execute  her  resolve  of  parting  from 
him  and  disowning  him.  But  he  had  news  of  her,  such  as 
it  was,  which  Mr.  Steele  assiduously  brought  him  from  the 
Prince's  and  Princess's  Court,  where  our  honest  Captain  had 
been  advanced  to  the  post  of  gentleman  waiter.  When  off 
duty  there,  Captain  Dick  often  came  to  console  his  fViends  in 
captivit}' ;  a  good  nature  and  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
all  who  were  in  ill-fortune  no  doubt  prompting  him  to  make  his 
visits,  and  good-fellowship  and  good  wine  to  prolong  them. 

Faith,"  says  Westburj*,  ''the  little  scholar  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  quarrel  —  I  mind  me  of  it  now  —  at  Lockit's.  I 
always  hated  that  fellow  Mohun.  What  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  poor  Frank?   I  would  wager  'twas 


a  woman." 


"■'Twas  a  quarrel  about  play  —  on  my  word,  about  play," 
Harry  said.  "M}^  poor  lord  lost  great  sums  to  his  guest  at 
Castle  wood.  Angr}'  words  passed  between  them  ;  and,  though 
Lord  Castlewood  was  the  kindest  and  most  pliable  soul  alive, 
his  spirit  was  very  high ;  and  hence  that  meeting  which  has 
broi^ht  us  all  here,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  resolved  never  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  had  ever  been  &ny  other  cause  but  cards 
for  the  duel. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  bad  words  of  a  nobleman,"  says  West- 
bury  ;  but  if  my  Lord  Mohun  were  a  commoner,  I  would  sa}-, 
'twas  a  pity  he  was  not  hanged.  He  was  familiar  with  dice 
and  women  at  a  time  other  boys  are  at  school  being  birched  ; 
he  was  as  wicked  as  the  oldest  rake,  years  ere  he  had  done 
growing ;  and  handled  a  sword  and  a  foil,  and  a  bloody  one, 
too,  before  he  ever  used  a  razor.  He  held  poor  Will  Mount- 
ford  in  talk  that  night,  when  bloody  Dick  Hill  ran  him  through. 
He  will  come  to  a  bad  end,  will  that  3'oung  lord ;  and  no  end 
i«  bad  enough  for  him,"  says  honest  Mr.  Westburj' :  whose 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  twelve  years  after,  upon  that  fatal  day 
when  Mohun  fell,  dragging  down  one  of  the  bravest  and  great- 
est gentlemen  in  England  in  his  fall. 

From  Mr.  Steele,  then,  who  brought  the  public  rumor,  as 
well  as  his  own  private  intelligence,  Esmond  learned  the  move- 
ments of  his  unfortunate  mistress.  Steele's  heart  was  of  very 
inflammable  composition ;  and  the  gentleman  usher  spoke  in 
terms  of  boundless  admiration  both  of  the  widow  (that  most 
beautiful  woman,  as  he  said)  and  of  her  daughter,  who,  in  the 
Captain's  ej'es,  was  a  still  greater  paragon.    If  the  pale  widow, 
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whom  Captain  Richard,  in  his  poetic  raptare  corapared  to  a 
Niobe  in  teare  —  to  a  Sigismunda  —  to  a  weeping  Belvidera, 
was  an  object  the  most  lovely  and  pathetic  which  his  6308  had 
ever  beheld,  or  for  which  his  heart  had  melted,  even  her  ripened 
perfections  and  beautj'  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  prom- 
ise of  that  extreme  loveliness  which  the  good  Captain  saw  in 
her  daughter.  It  was  mcUre  pulvra  filia  pulcrior,  Steele  com- 
posed sonnets  whilst  he  was  on  dutj'  in  his  Prince's  ante-cham- 
ber, to  the  maternal  and  filial  charms.  He  wonld  speak  for 
hours  about  them  to  Harrj  Esmond;  and,  indeed,  he  could 
have  chosen  few  subjects  more  likely  to  intei'est  the  nnhappj 

Jroung  man,  whose  heart  was  now  as  always  devoted  to  these 
adies  ;  and  who  was  thankful  to  all  who  loved  them,  or  praised 
them,  or  wished  them  well. 

Not  that  his  fidelity  was  recompensed  by  any  answering 
kindness,  or  show  of  relenting  even,  on  the  part  of  a  mistress 
obdurate  now  after  ten  years  of  love  and  benefactions.  The 
poor  young  man  getting  no  answer,  save  Tusher's,  to  that 
letter  which  he  had  written,  and  being  too  proud  to  write 
more,  oi>cned  a  part  of  his  heart  to  Steele,  than  whom  no 
man,  when  unhappy,  could  find  a  kinder  hearer,  or  more 
friendly  emissary ;  described  (in  woixis  which  were  no  doubt 
pathetic,  for  they  came  imo  pecfore^  and  caused  honest  Didk 
to  weep  plentifully)  his  youth,  his  constancy,  his  fond  devo- 
tion to  that  household  which  had  reared  him;  his  affection, 
how  earned,  and  how  tenderly  requited  until  but  yesterday, 
and  (as  far  as  he  might)  the  circumstances  and  canses  for 
which  that  sad  quarrel  had  made  of  Esmond  a  prisoner  under 
sentence,  a  widow  and  orphans  of  those  whom  in  life  he  held 
dearest.  In  terms  that  might  well  move  a  harder-hearted  roan 
than  young  Esmond's  confidant  —  for,  indeed,  the  speaker's 
own  heart  was  half  broke  as  he  uttered  them  —  he  described 
a  part  of  what  had  taken  place  in  that  only  sad  interview 
which  his  mistress  had  granted  him ;  how  she  had  left  him 
with  anger  and  almost  imprecation,  whose  words  and  thonghts 
until  then  had  been  only  blessing  and  kindness ;  how  she  had 
accused  him  of  the  guilt  of  that  blood,  in  exchange  for  which 
he  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  his  own  (indeed,  in  this 
the  Lford  Mohun,  the  Lord  Warwick,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  common  rumor  out  of  doors  —  Steele 
told  h'lm — bore  out  the  luckless  young  man);  and  with  all 
his  heart,  and  tears,  he  besought  Mr.  Steele  to  inform  his 
mistress  of  her  kinsman's  unhappiness,  and  to  deprecate  that 
cruel  anger  she  showed  him.    Half  Arantic  with  grief  at  the 
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injustice  done  him,  and  contrasting  it  with  a  thousand  soft 
recollections  of  love  and  confidence  gone  by,  that  made  his 
present  misery  inexpressibly  more  bitter,  the  poor  wretch 
passed  many  a  lonely  day  and  wakeful  night  in  a  kind  of 
powerless  despair  and  rage  against  his  iniquitous  fortune.  It 
was  the  softest  hand  that  struck  him,  the  gentlest  and  most 
compassionate  nature  that  persecuted  him.  "  I  would  as  lief," 
he  said,  *'  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  murder,  and  have  suffered 
for  it  like  any  other  felon,  as  have  to  endure  the  torture  to 
which  my  mistress  subjects  me." 

Although  the  recital  of  Esmond's  story,  and  his  passionate 
appeals  and  remonstrances,  drew  so  man}'  tears  from  Dick  who 
heard  them,  they  had  no  effect  upon  the  person  whom  they 
were  designed  to  move.  Esmond's  ambassador  came  back 
{torn  the  mission  with  which  the  poor  young  gentleman  had 
charged  him,  with  a  sad  blank  face  and  a  shake  of  the  head, 
which  told  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  prisoner ;  and  scarce 
a  wretched  culprit  in  that  prison  of  Newgate  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, and  trembling  for  a  reprieve,  felt  mtore  cast  down  than 
Mr.  Esmond,  innocent  and  condemned. 

As  had  been  arranged  between  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel 
in  their  consultations,  Mr.  Steele  had  gone  to  the  dowager's 
house  in  Chelsev,  where  it  has  been  said  the  widow  and  her 
orphans  were,  had  seen  my  Lady  Viscountess,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  unfortunate  kinsman.  And  I  think  I  siK>ke 
well,  my  poor  boy,"  says  Mr.  Steele ;  "for  who  would  not 
speak  well  in  such  a  cause,  and  before  so  beautiful  a  judge? 
1  did  not  see  the  lovely  Beatrix  (sure  her  famous  namesake 
of  Florence  was  never  half  so  beautiful),  only  the  young  Vis- 
count was  in  the  room  with  the  Lord  Churchill,  my  Lord  of 
Marlborough's  eldest  son.  But  these  young  gentlemen  went 
<»tf  to  the  garden  ;  I  could  see  them  from  the  window  tilting  at 
each  other  with  poles  in  a  mimic  tournament  (grief  touches 
the  young  but  lightly,  and  I  remember  that  I  beat  a  drum  at 
the  coffin  of  my  own  father).  My  Lady  Viscountess  looked 
out  at  the  two  boys  at  their  game  and  said  — '  You  see,  sir, 
children  are  taught  to  use  weapons  of  death  as  toys,  and  to 
make  a  sport  of  murder ; '  and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  so 
lovely,  and  stood  there  in  herself  so  sad  and  beautiful,  an  in- 
stance of  that  doctrine  whereof  I  am  a  humble  preacher,  that 
had  I  not  dedicated  my  little  volume  of  the  *  Christian  Hero ' 
—  (I  perceive,  Harry,  thou  hast  not  cut  the  leaves  of  it.  The 
sermon  is  good,  believe  me,  though  the  preacher's  life  may  not 
answer  it) — I  say,  hadn't  I  dedicated  the  volume  to  Lord 
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Cutts,  I  would  have  asked  permission  to  place  her  ladj'ship's 
name  on  the  first  page.  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  beaut^ul 
violet  as  that  of  her  eyes,  Harr3\  Her  complexion  is  of  the 
pink  of  the  blush-rose,  she  hath  an  exquisite  turned  wrist  and 
dimpled  hand,  and  I  make  no  doubt —  " 

Did  you  come  to  tell  me  about  the  dimples  on  my  lady's 
hand  ? "  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond,  sadly. 

A  lovely'  creature  in  affliction  seems  always  doubly  beau- 
tiful to  me,''  says  the  poor  Captain,  who  indeed  was  but  too 
often  in  a  state  to  see  double,  and  so  checked  he  resumed  the 
interrupted  thread  of  his  stor^-.  As  I  spoke  my  business,** 
Mr.  Steele  said,  and  narrated  to  3  our  mistress  what  all  the 
world  knows,  and  the  other  side  hath  been  eager  to  acknowledge 
—  that  you  had  tried  to  put  j'oui'self  between  the  two  lords, 
and  to  take  3'our  patron's  quarrel  on  your  own  point;  I  re- 
counted the  general  praises  of  your  gallantr)-,  besides  my  Lord 
Mohun's  particular  testimonj'  to  it ;  I  thought  the  widow  list- 
ened with  some  interest,  and  her  eyes  —  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  violet,  Harry  —  looked  up  at  mine  once  or  twice.  Bni 
after  I  had  spoken  on  this  theme  for  a  while  she  suddenly  brok^* 
away  with  a  cry  of  grief.  '  I  would  to  Gk)d,  sir,'  she  'said,  '  1 
had  never  heard  that  word  gallantry  which  you  use,  or  known 
the  meaning  of  it.  My  lord  might  have  been  here  but  lor  that ; 
my  home  might  be  happy;  my  poor  boy  have  a  father.  It 
was  what  you  gentlemen  call  gallantry  came  into  my  home, 
and  drove  my  husbaud  on  to  the  cruel  sword  that  killed  him. 
You  should  not  speak  the  word  to  a  Christian  woman,  sir,  a 
poor  widowed  mother  of  orphans,  whose  home  was  happy  until 
the  world  came  into  it  —  the  wicked  godless  world,  that  takes 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  lets  the  guilty  go  free.' 

*'  As  the  afflicted  lady  spoke  in  this  strain,  sir,"  Mr.  Steele 
continued,  it  seemed  as  if  indignation  moved  her,  even  more 
than  grief.  '  Compensation ! '  she  went  on  passionately,  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  kindling ;  '  what  comi)ensation  does  your  world 
give  the  widow  for  her  husband,  and  the  children  for  the  mur- 
derer of  their  father?  The  wretch  who  did  the  deed  has  not 
even  a  punishment.  Conscience!  what  conscience  has  he, 
who  can  enter  the  house  of  a  friend,  whisper  falsehood  and 
insult  to  a  woman  that  never  harmed  him,  and  stab  the  kind 
heart  that  trusted  him?  My  Lord  —  my  Lord  Wretch's,  my 
Lord  Villain's,  my  Lord  Murderer's  peers  meet  to  try  him,  and 
the}'  dismiss  him  with  a  word  or  two  of  reproof  and  send  him 
into  the  world  again,  to  pursue  women  with  lust  and  falsehood, 
and  to  murder  unsuspecting  guests  that  harbor  him.  That 
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day,  my  Lord  —  my  Lord  Murderer —  (I  will  never  name  him) 
—  was  let  loose,  a  weman  was  executed  at  Tj'bum  for  stealing 
in  a  shop.  But  a  man  ma}'  rob  another  of  his  life,  or  a  lady 
of  her  honor,  and  shall  pay  no  penalty  I  I  take  m}'  child,  run 
to  the  throne,  and  on  my  knees  ask  for  Justice,  and  the  King 
refhses  me.  The  King  I  he  is  no  king  of  mine  —  he  never  shaU 
be.  He,  too,  robbed  the  throne  from  the  king  his  father  —  the 
tme  king  —  and  he  has  gone  unpunished,  as  the  great  do.' 

^'I  then  thought  to  speak  for  you,"  Mr.  Steele  continued, 
**  and  I  inteqK>sed  by  saying,  '  There  was  one,  madam,  who, 
at  least,  would  have  put  his  own  breast  between  your  husband's 
and  my  Lord  Mohnn's  sword.  Your  poor  young  kinsman, 
Hany  Esmond,  hath  told  me  that  he  tried  to  draw  the  quarrel 
on  himself.' 

'  Are  you  come  fVom  himf*  asked  the  lady  (so  Mr.  Steele 
went  on)  rising  up  with  a  great  severity  and  stateliness.  ^  I 
thought  3'ou  had  come  from  the  Princess.  I  saw  Mr.  Esmond 
in  his  prison,  and  bade  him  farewell.  He  brought  misery  into 
my  house.    He  never  should  have  entered  it.' 

*'  Madam,  madam,  he  is  not  to  blame,'  I  interposed,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Steele. 

'*  *  Do  I  blame  him  to  3*on,  sir?'  asked  the  widow.  *If 
'tis  he  who  sent  you,  say  that  I  have  taken  counsel,  where'  — 
she  spoke  with  a  ver^*  pallid  cheek  now,  and  a  break  in  her 
voice  —  ^  where  all  who  ask  mav  have  it ;  —  and  that  it  bids 
me  to  part  from  him.  and  to  see  him  no  more.  We  met  in  the 
prison  for  the  last  time  —  at  least  for  years  to  come.  It  ma}' 
be,  in  years  hence,  when  —  when  our  knees  and  our  tears  and 
our  contrition  have  changed  our  sinful  hearts,  sir,  and  wrought 
our  pardon,  we  may  meet  again  —  but  not  now.  After  what 
has  passed,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him.  I  wish  him  well,  sir ; 
but  I  wish  him  farewell,  too ;  and  if  he  has  that  —  that  regard 
towards  us  which  he  speaks  of,  I  beseech  him  to  prove  it  b}' 
obeying  me  in  this.' 

^^^I  shall  break  the  young  man's  heart,  madam,  by  this 
hard  sentence,' "  Mr.  Steele  said. 

The  lady  shook  her  head,"  continued  m}'  kind  scholar. 
"  *  The  hearts  of  young  men,  Mr.  Steele,  are  not  so  made,' 
she  said.  '  Mr.  Esmond  will  find  other  —  other  friends.  The 
misU^s  of  this  house  has  relented  very  much  towards  the  late 
lord's  son,'  she  added,  with  a  blush,  ^  and  has  promised  me, 
that  is,  has  promised  that  she  will  care  for  his  fortune.  Whilst 
I  live  in  it,  after  the  horrid  horrid  deed  which  has  passed, 
Castlewood  must  never  be  a  home  to  him  —  never.    Nor  would 
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I  have  him  write  to  me  —  except — no  —  I  would  have  faim 
never  write  to  me,  nor  see  him  more.  Gfve  him,  if  you  will, 
my  parting  —  Hiish  !  not  a  word  of  this  before  my  daughter.' 

''Here  the  fair  Beatrix  entered  from  the  river,  wif^  her 
cheeks  flushing  with  health,  and  looking  only  the  more  lovely 
and  fVesh  for  the  mourning  habiliments  which  she  wore.  And 
my  Lady  Viscountess  said  — 

"  '  Beatrix,  this  is  Mr.  Steele,  gentleman-usher  to  the 
Prince's  Highness.  When  does  your  new  comedy  appear,  Mr. 
Steele  ? '  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  out  of  prison  for  the  first  night, 
Harr^'.'* 

The  sentimental  Captain  concluded  his  sad  tale,  saying, 
"  Faith,  the  beauty  or  Filia  jnilcrior  drove  pulcram  matrem  out 
of  m}'  head ;  and  3'et  as  I  came  down  the  river,  and  thought 
about  the  pair,  the  pallid  dignity  and  exquisite  grace  of  the 
matron  had  the  uppermost,  and  I  thought  her  even  more  noble 
than  the  virgin  ! " 

The  party  of  prisoners  lived  very  well  in  Newgate,  and  witli 
comforts  very  different  to  those  which  were  awarded  to  the 
}K)or  wretches  there  (his  insensibility  to  their  misery,  tiieir 
ga3'et3'  still  more  fVightful,  their  curses  and  blasphemy,  hath- 
struck  with  a  kind  of  shame  since  —  as  proving  how  selfish, 
during  his  imprisonment,  his  own  particular  grief  was,  and  how 
entirely  the  thoughts  of  it  absorbed  him)  :  if  the  three  gentle- 
men lived  well  imder  the  cave  of  the  Warden  of  Newgate,  it 
was  because  the}'  paid  well :  and  indeed  the  cost  at  the  dearest 
ordinary  or  the  grandest  tavern  in  London  could  not  have 
ftirnished  a  longer  reckoning,  than  our  host  of  the  Handcuff 
Inn  "  —  as  Colonel  Westbur}*  called  it.  Our  rooms  were  the 
three  in  the  gate  over  Newgate  —  on  the  second  %Xory  looking 
up  Newgate  Street  towards  Cheapside  and  Paul's  Church.  And 
we  had  leave  to  walk  on  the  roof,  and  could  see  thence  Smith- 
field  and  the  Bluecoat  Boys'  School,  Gardens,  and  the  Char- 
treux,  where,  as  Harry  Esmond  remembered,  Dick  the  Scholar, 
and  his  friend  Tom  Tusher,  had  had  their  schooling. 

Hany  could  never  have  paid  his  share  of  that  prodigious 
heavy  reckoning  which  my  landlord  brought  to  his  guests  once 
a  week :  for  he  had  but  three  pieces  in  his  pockets  that  fatal 
night  before  the  duel,  when  the  gentlemen  were  at  cards,  and 
offered  to  play  five.  But  whilst  he  was  yet  ill  at  the  Gate- 
house, after  Lady  Castle wooil  had  visited  him  there,  and  befbre 
his  trial,  there  came  one  in  an  orange-tawny  coat  and  blue  lace, 
the  livery  which  the  Esmonds  alwa^^s  wore,  and  brought  a 
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sealed  packet  for  Mr.  Esmond,  which  contained  twenty  guineas, 
and  a  note  sajing  that  a  counsel  had  been  appointed  for  him, 
and  that  more  money  would  be  forthcoming  whenever  he 
needed  it. 

'Twas  a  queer  letter  from  the  scholar  as  she  was,  or  as  she 
called  herself:  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Castlewood,  written 
in  the  strange  barbarous  French  which  she  and  many  other  fine 
ladies  of  that  time« — witness  her  Grace  of  Portsmouth  —  em- 
ployed. Indeed,  spelling  was  not  an  article  of  general  com- 
modity in  the  world  then,  and  my  Lord  Marlborough's  letters 
can  show  that  he,  for  one,  had  but  a  little  share  of  this  part 
of  grammar :  — 

"  Mono  Coc8»in/*  my  Lady  Viscountess  Dowager  wrote,  "  je  scay  que 
Y0U8  VOU8  etes  bravement  batew  et  grievement  blessay  —  du  coste'  de  feu 
M.  le  Vicomte.  M.  le  Compte  de  Vanque  ne  se  playt  qua  pariay  de  vous  : 
M.  de  MooB  aovy.  II  di  que  vous  avay  voulew  vous  bastre  avecque  luy 
~qoe  Toua  estes  plva  fort  que  luy  fur  I'ayscrimine  —  quil*y  a  surtout  cer- 
taine  Botte  que  vous  scavay  quil  n'a  jamniay  sceu  pariay :  et  que  e'en  eut 
4t4  fay  de  luy  si  vouseluy  vous  vous  fussiay  battews  ansaiiib.  Aincy  ce 
pauv  Vicompte  est  mort.  Mort  et  pentayt  —  Mon  coussin,  inon  coustiin  ! 
jay  dam  U  tayste  que  vous  n'estes  quung  pety  Monst  —  anguy  que  les 
iisinoBds  ong  tousiours  est^.  La  veuve  est  chay  luoy.  J'ay  recuiiiy  cet' 
pauve  famme.  Efle  est  f urieuse  cont  vous,  allans  tous  les  jours  chercher 
ley  Roy  (d'icy)  de'mandant  k  gran  cri  revanche  pour  son  Mary.  Elle  ne 
teux  voyre  ni  entende  parlay  de  vous :  pourtant  elle  ne  fay  qu'en  pariay 
Hdlfoy  par  Joar.  Qoand  vous  seray  lior  prison  venay  roe  voyre.  J'auray 
MMBg  de  Toivi.  Si  cette  petite  Prude  veut  se  defaire  de  song  pety  Monste 
(HieUs  je  craing  quil  ne  sov  trotar !)  je  m'en  chargeray.  J'ay  encor  quelqu 
interav  et  quelques  escus  ae  costay. 

"La  Veuve  se  raccotnmode  avec  Miladi  Marlboro  qui  est  tout  pui^ante 
aveeque  la  Seine  Anne.  Cet  dam  sent^rayeent  poor  la  petite  prude ;  qui 
pouretaot  a  un    du  mesme  asge  que  voub  savay. 

En  sortant  de  prisong  venez  icy.  Je  ne  puy  vous  recevoir  chaymoy 
i  cause  des  m€chanset<^s  du  monde,  may  pre  du  moy  vous  aurez  logement. 

"ISABELLE  VICOMTE88B  D'EbMOND." 

Marchioness  of  Esmond  this  ladj  sometimes  called  herself, 
Id  virtue  of  that  patent  which  had  been  given  by  the  late  King 
James  to  Harry  Esmond's  father ;  and  in  this  state  she  had 
ber  tram  carried  by  a  knight's  wife,  a  cup  and  cover  of  assay 
to  drink  from,  and  Mnged  cloth. 

He  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  litde  Francis,  whom  we 
shall  henceforth  call  Viscount  CasUewood  here,  was  H.  B.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  in  the  same  year  and  month  with 
Frank,  and  just  proclaimed  at  Saint  Germains,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

I  TAKE  THB  QUBCK*8  PAY  IN  QUIN's  REGIMENT. 

The  fellow  in  the  orange-tawny  livery  with  bine  lace  and 
facings  was  in  waiting  when  Esmond  came  out  of  prison,  and, 
taking  the  young  gentleman's  slender  baggage,  led  the  way  out 
of  that  oilious  Newgate,  and  by  Fleet  Conduit,  down  to  the 
Thames,  where  a  pair  of  oars  was  called,  and  they  went  ap 
the  river  to  Chelsey.  Esmond  thought  the  sun  had  never 
shone  so  bright;  nor  the  air  felt  so  fresh  and  exhilaratiDg. 
Temple  Garden,  as  they  rowed  by,  looked  like  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  him,  and  the  aspect  of  the  quays,  wharves,  and  build- 
ings by  the  river,  Somerset  House,  and  Westminster  (where 
the  splendid  new  bridge  was  just  beginning),  Lambeth  tower 
and  palace,  and  that  busy  shining  scene  of  the  Thames 
swarming  with  boats  and  barges,  filled  his  heart  with  pleasure 
and  cheerfulness  —  as  well  such  a  beautiM  scene  might  to  one 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  with  so  many  dark 
thoughts  deepening  the  gloom  of  his  captivity.  They  rowed 
up  at  length  to  the  pretty  village  of  Chelsey,  where  the  nobility 
have  many  handsome  country-houses ;  and  so  came  to  my 
Lady  Viscountess's  house,  a  cheerful  new  house  in  the  row 
facing  the  river,  with  a  handsome  garden  behind  it,  and  a 
pleasant  look-out  both  towards  Surrey  Itnd  Kensington,  where 
stands  the  noble  ancient  palace  of  the  Lord  Warwick,  Harry's 
reconciled  adversary*. 

Here  in  her  ladyship's  salodn,  the  young  man  saw  again 
some  of  those  pictures  which  had  been  at  Castlewood,  and 
which  she  had  removed  thence  on  the  death  of  her  lord, 
Harry's  father.  Specially,  and  in  the  place  of  honor,  was 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  picture  of  the  Honorable  Mistress  Isabella 
Esmond  as  Diana,  in  yellow  satin,  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and 
a  crescent  in  her  forehead;  and  dogs  frisking  about  her. 
'Twas  painted  about  the  time  when  royal  Endymions  were  said 
to  find  favor  with  this  virgin  huntress;  and,  as  goddesses 
have  youth  perpetual,  this  one  believed  to  the  day  of  her 
death  that  she  never  grew  older:  and  always  persisted  in 
supposing  the  picture  was  still  like  her. 

Alter  he  had  been  shown  to  her  room  by  the  groom  of 
the  chamber,  who  filled  many  ofiSces  besides  in  her  lady- 
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ship's  modest  hoasehold,  and  alter  a  proper  interval,  his 
elderly  goddess  Diana  vouchsafed  to  appear  to  the  young  man. 
A  blackamoor  in  a  Turkish  habit,  with  red  boots  and  a  silver 
collar,  on  which  the  Viscountess's  arms  were  engraven,  pre- 
ceded her  and  bore  her  cushion ;  then  came  her  gentlewoman ; 
a  little  pack  of  spaniels  barking  and  fVisking  about  preceded 
the  austere  huntress  —  then,  behold,  the  Viscountess  herself 
*•  dropping  odors."  Esmond  recollected  from  his  childhood 
that  rich  aroma  of  musk  which  his  mother-in-law  (for  she 
may  be  called  so)  exhaled.  As  the  sky  grows  redder  and 
redder  towards  sunset,  so,  in  the  decline  of  her  years,  the 
cheeks  of  my  Lady  Dowager  blushed  more  deeply*.  Her  face 
was  illuminated  with  vermilion,  which  appeared  the  brighter 
fh>m  the  white  paint  employed  to  set  it  off.  She  wore  the 
ringlets  which  had  been  in  fashion  in  King  Charles's  time; 
whereas  the  ladies  of  King  William's  had  head-dresses  like  the 
towers  of  Cybele.  Her  eyes  gleamed  out  from  the  midst  of 
ttiis  queer  structure  of  paint,  dyes,  and  pomatums.  Such  was 
my  Laily  Viscountess,  Mr.  Esmond's  father's  widow. 

He  made  her  such  a  profound  bow  as  her  dignity  and  rela- 
tionship merited,  and  advanced  with  the  greatest  gravit}',  and 
once  more  kissed  that  hand,  upon  the  trembling  knuckles  of 
which  glittered  a  score  of  rings  —  remembering  old  times  when 
that  trembling  hand  made  him  tremble.  Marchioness,"  says 
he,  bowing,  and  on  one  knee,  '*is  it  only  the  hand  I  may 
have  the  honor  of  saluting?"  For,  accompanying  that  inward 
langhter,  which  the  sight  of  such  an  astonishing  old  figure 
mi^t  well  produce  in  the  young  man,  there  was  good  will  too, 
and  the  kindness  of  consanguinity.  She  had  been  his  father's 
wife,  and  was  his  grandfather's  daughter.  She  had  suffered 
him  in  old  days,  and  was  kind  to  him  now  aHer  her  fashion. 
And  now  that  bar-sinister  was  removed  from  Esmond's  thought, 
and  that  secret  opprobrium  no  longer  cast  upon  his  mind,  he 
was  pleased  to  feel  familj'  ties  and  own  them  —  perhaps  secretly 
vain  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  and  to  think  that  he,  Es- 
}iKmdy  was  really  the  chief  of  his  house,  and  only  prevented  by 
bis  own  magnanimity  from  advancing  his  claim. 

At  least,  ever  since  he  had  learned  that  secret  fVom  his  poor 
patron  on  his  dying  bed,  actually  as  he  was  standing  beside  it, 
be  had-felt  an  independency  which  he  had  never  known  before, 
and  which  since  did  not  desert  him.  So  he  called  his  old  aunt 
Marchioness,  but  with  an  air  as  if  he  was  the  Marquis  of 
Esmond  who  so  addressed  her. 

Did  she  read  in  the  young  gentleman's  eyes,  which  had  now 
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DO  fear  of  hers  or  their  superanouated  authority,  that  he  knew 
or  suspected  the  truth  about  his  birth?  She  gave  a  start  of 
surprise  at  his  altered  manner :  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  different 
bearing  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  student  who  had  paid  her  a 
visit  two  vears  since,  and  whom  she  had  dismissed  with  five 
pieces  sent  by  the  groom  of  the  ciiamber.  She  eyed  him,  then 
trembled  a  little  more  than  was  her  wont,  perhaps,  and  said, 
Welcome,  cousin,"  in  a  frightened  voice. 
His  resolution,  as  has  been  said  before,  had  been  quite 
different,  namely,  so  to  bear  himself  through  Ufe  as  if  the 
secret  of  his  birth  was  not  known  to  him ;  but  he  suddenly  and 
rightlj'  determined  on  a  different  course.  He  asked  that  her 
ladyship's  attendants  should  be  dismissed,  and  when  they 
were  pnvate  —  Welcome,  nephew,  at  least,  madam,  it  should 
be,"  he  said.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me  and  to 
you,  and  to  ray  poor  mother,  who  is  no  more." 

I  declare  before  heaven  that  I  was  guiltless  of  it,*'  she 
cried  out,  giving  up  her  cause  at  once.  It  was  your  wicked 
father  who  —  " 

Who  brought  this  dishonor  on  our  family,"  says  Mr. 
Esmond.  I  know  It  full  well.  I  want  to  disturb  no  one. 
Those  who  are  in  present  possession  have  been  my  dearest 
benefactors,  and  are  quite  innocent  of  intentional  wrong  to 
me.  The  late  lord,  my  dear  patron,  knew  not  the  truth 
until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  Father  Holt 
brought  the  news  to  him." 

^^The  wretch!  he  had  it  in  confession!  he  had  it  in  con- 
fession !  "  cried  out  the  Dowager  Lady. 

Not  so.  He  learned  it  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  confee- 
sion,"  Mr.  Esmond  answered.  My  father,  when  wounded 
at  the  Boyne,  told  the  truth  to  a  French  priest,  who  was  in 
hiding  afler  the  battle,  as  well  as  to  the  priest  there,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  This  gentleman  did  not  think  fit  to  divulge 
the  story  till  he  met  with  Mr.  Holt  at  Saint  Omer's.  And 
the  latter  kept  it  back  for  his  own  purpose,  and  until  he  had 
learned  whether  my  mother  was  alive  or  uo.  She  is  dead 
years  since,  my  poor  patron  told  me  with  his  djiag  breath* 
and  I  doubt  him  not.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  I  oould 
prove  a  marriage.  I  would  nqt  if  I  could.  I  do  not  care  to 
bring  shame  on  our  name,  or  grief  upon  those  whom  I  love, 
however  hardly-  they  may  use  me.  My  father's  son,  madam, 
won't  aggravate  the  wrong  my  father  did  you.  Cknitiuue  to  be 
his  widow,  and  give  mo  your  kindness.  'Tis  all  I  ask  from 
you ;  and  I  shall  never  speak  of  this  matter  again." 
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Mais  TOU8  etes  un  noble  jeune  homme ! "  breaks  out  my 
lady,  speaking,  as  usual  with  her  when  she  was  agitated,  in 
the  French  language. 

Noblesse  oblige,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  making  her  a  low 
bow.  There  are  those  alive  to  whom,  in  return  for  their  love 
to  me,  1  often  fondly  said  I  would  give  my  life  away.  Shall  I 
be  their  enemy  now,  and  quarrel  about  a  title?  What  matters 
who  has  it?    'Tis  with  the  family  still." 

What  can  there  be  in  that  little  pnide  of  a  woman  that 
makes  men  so  raffoUr  about  her?  "  cries  out  mv  Lady  Dowager. 
"  She  was  here  for  a  month  petitioning  the  King.  She  is  pretty, 
and  well  conserved ;  but  she  has  not  the  bel  air.  In  his  late 
Majest^-'s  Court  all  the  men  pretended  to  admire  her,  and  she 
was  no  better  than  a  little  wax  doll.  She  is  better  now,  and 
looks  the  sister  of  her  daughter ;  but  what  mean  you  all  by 
l)epraisiiig  her?  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting' on  Prince 
Geoi^e,  seeing  her  with  her  two  children  going  to  Kensington, 
writ  a  i>oem  about  her,  and  says  he  shall  wear  her  colors,  and 
dress  in  black  for  the  future.  Mr.  Congrcvc  says  he  will  write 
a  ^  Mourning  Widow,'  that  shall  be  better  than  his  '  Mourning 
Bride.*  Though  tlieir  husbands  quarrelled  and  fought  when 
tbat  wretch  Churchill  deserted  the  King  (for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  hung).  Lady  Marllwrough  has  again  gone  wild  about  the 
little  widow ;  insulted  me  in  my  own  drawing-room,  by  saving 
'twas  not  the  old  widow,  but  the  young  Viscountess,  she  had 
come  to  see.  Little  Castlewood  and  little  Lord  Churchill  are 
be  sworn  fiiends,  and  have  boxed  each  other  twice  or  thrice 
like  brothei-8  already.  Twas  that  wicked  joung  Mohun  who, 
coming  back  from  the  provinces  last  year,  where  he  had  disin- 
terred her,  raved  about  her  all  the  winter ;  said  she  was  a  pearl 
set  before  swine  ;  and  killed  poor  stupid  Frank.  The  quarrel 
was  all  about  his  wife.  I  know  'twas  all  about  her.  Was 
there  anything  l>etween  her  and  Mohun,  nephew?  Tell  me 
now  —  was  there  anything  ?  About  yourself,  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  answer  questions." 

Mr.  Esmond  blushed  np.  "  My  lad^-'s  virtue  is  like  that  of 
a  saint  in  heaven,  madam,"  he  cried  out. 

**  Eh !  —  mon  neveu.  Many  saints  get  to  heaven  after 
having  a  deal  to  repent  of.  I  believe  you  are  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  fools,  and  madlv  in  love  with  her." 

Indeed,  I  loved  and  honored  her  before  all  the  world," 
Esmond  answered.      I  take  no  shame  in  that." 

**And  she  has  shut  her  door  on  you  —  given  the  living  to 
that  horrid  young  cab,  son  of  that  horrid  old  bear,  Tusher,  and 
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says  she  will  never  see  yoa  more.  Monsieur  mon  nevea  — r  we 
are  all  like  that.  When  I  was  a  yonng  woman,  I'm  positive 
tbat  a  thousand  duels  were  fought  about  me.  Ami  when  poor 
Monsieur  de  Souchy  drowned  himself  in  the  canal  at  Bruges  be- 
cause I  danced  with  Count  Springbock,  I  couldn't  squeeze  out  a 
single  tear,  but  danced  till  five  o'clock  the  next  moraing.  'Twas 
the  Count  —  no,  'twas  my  Lord  Orraond  that  played  the  fiddles, 
and  his  Majesty  did  me  the  honor  of  dancing  all  night  with 
me.  —  How  you  are  grown  !  You  have  got  the  bel  air.  You 
are  a  black  man.  Our  Esmonds  ai-e  all  black.  The  little 
prude's  son  is  fair;  so  was  his  father — fair  and  stupid.  You 
were  an  ugly  little  wretch  when  you  came  to  Castlewood  —  3*ou 
were  all  e^'es,  like  a  young  crow.  We  intended  you  should  be 
a  priest.  That  awful  Father  Holt  —  how  he  used  to  frighten 
me  when  I  was  ill !  I  have  a  comfortable  dii*ector  now — the 
Abbe  Douillette  —  a  dear  man.  We  make  meagi*e  on  Fridays 
always.  M3'  c*ook  is  a  devout  pious  man.  Y'ou,  of  course, 
are  of  the  right  way  of  thinking.  They  say  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  very  ill  indeed." 

In  this  way  the  old  Dowager  rattled  on  remorselessly  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  who  was  quite  astounded  with  her  present  volubility, 
contrasting  it  with  her  former  haughty  behavior  to  him.  But 
she  had  taken  him  into  favor  for  the  moment,  and  chose  not 
only  to  like  him,  as  far  as  her  nature  permitted,  but  to  be  afraid 
of  him  ;  and  he  found  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  her  now  as 
a  yonng  man,  as,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  timorous  and  silent. 
She  was  as  good  as  her  word  respecting  him.  She  introduced 
him  to  her  compan}^  of  which  she  entertained  a  good  deal  — 
of  the  adherents  of  King  James  of  course  —  and  a  great  deal 
of  loud  intriguing  took  place  over  her  card-tables.  She  pre- 
sented Mr.  Esmond  as  her  kinsman  to  many  persons  of  honor ; 
she  supplied  him  not  iUiberall3'  wiUi  money,  which  he  had  no 
scruple  in  accepting  from  her,  considering  tlie  relationship 
which  h^  bore  to  her,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  himself  was 
making  in  behalf  of  the  family.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  continue  at  no  woman's  apix>n-stnngs  longer ;  and  perhaps 
had  cast  about  how  he  should  distinguish  himself,  and  make 
himself  a  name,  which  his  singular  fortune  hml  denied  hiui. 
A  discontent  with  his  former  bookish  life  and  quietude,  —  a 
bitter  feeling  of  revolt  at  that  slavery  in  which  he  had  chosen 
to  i!onfine  himself  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  haixiness  towards 
him  make  his  heart  bleed,  —  a  restless  wish  to  see  men  and  the 
world,  —  led  him  to  think  of  the  military  profession :  at  any 
rate,  to  desire  to  see  a  few  campaigns,  and  accoixlingly  he 
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pressed  his  new  patroness  to  get  him  a  pair  of  colors ;  and  one 
day  bad  the  honor  of  finding  iiiraself  appointed  an  ensign  in 
Ck>ionel  Quin's  regiment  of  Fusileers  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Mr.  Esmond's  commission  was  scaix^e  three  weeks  old  when 
that  aocident  befell  King  William  which  ended  the  life  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  most  clement  sovereign 
whom  England  ever  knew.  'Twas  the  fashion  of  the  hostile 
party  to  assail  this  great  prince's  reputation  during  his  life; 
but  the  joy  which  they  and  all  his  enemies  in  Europe  showed 
at  his  death,  is  a  proof  of  the  terror  in  which  they  held  him. 
Young  as  Esmond  was,  he  was  wise  enough  (and  generous 
enough  too,  let  it  be  said)  to  scorn  that  indecency  of  gratula* 
tion  which  broke  out  amongst  the  followers  of  King  James  in 
Loudon,  upon  the  death  of  this  illustrious  prince,  this  invincible 
warrior,  this  wise  and  moderate  statesman.  Loyalt}'  to  the 
exiled  king's  family  was  traditional,  as  has  been  said,  in  that 
house  to  which  Mr.  Esmond  belonged.  His  father's  widow 
bad  all  her  hopes,  sympathies,  recollections,  prejudices,  engaged 
on  King  James's  side  ;  and  was  certainly  as  noisy  a  conspirator 
as  ever  asserted  the  King's  rights,  or  abused  his  opponent's, 
over  a  quadrille  table  or  a  dish  of  bohea.  Her  ladyship's  house 
swarmed  with  ecclesiastics,  in  disguise  and  out;  with  tale- 
bearers from  St.  Germains ;  aud  quidnuncs  that  knew  the  last 
news  from  Versailles ;  nay,  the  exact  force  and  number  of  the 
next  expedition  which  the  French  king  was  to  send  from  Dun- 
kirk, and  which  was  to  swallow  up  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
anny  and  his  court.  She  had  received  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
when  he  landed  here  in  '96.  She  kept  the  glass  he  drank  ftx)m, 
vowing  she  never  would  use  it  till  she  drank  King  James  the 
Third's  health  in  it  on  his  Majesty's  return ;  she  had  tokens 
from  the  Queen,  aud  relics  of  the  saint  who,  if  the  story  was 
true,  had  not  always  been  a  saint  as  far  as  she  and  many  othei's 
were  concerned.  She  believed  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  had  a  hundred  authentic  stories  of  wondrous  cures 
effected  by  the  blessed  king's  rosaries,  the  medals  which  he 
wore,  the  locks  of  his  hair,  or  what  not.  Esmond  remembered 
a  score  of  marvellous  tales  which  the  credulous  old  woman  told 
him.  There  was  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  that  was  healed  of  a 
malady  he  had  for  forty  3*ears,  and  which  letl  him  after  he  said 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  king's  soul.  There  was  M.  Marais, 
a  sui-geon  in  Auvergne,  who  had  a  pais}'  in  l)oth  his  legs,  which 
was  cured  through  the  king's  intercession.  Tiiere  was  Philip 
Pitet,  of  the  Benedictines,  who  had  a  suffocating  cough,  which 
wellnigh  killed  him,  but  he  besought  i*elief  of  heaven  through 
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the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  blessed  king,  and  he  straight- 
way felt  a  profase  sweat  breaking  out  all  over  him,  and  was 
recovered  perfectly.  And  there  was  the  wife  of  Mons.  Leper- 
vier,  dancing-master  to  the  Duke  of  8axe-Gotha,  who  was 
entirely  eased  of  a  rheumatism  by  the  king's  intercession,  of 
which  miracle  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  her  sui^eon  and  his 
apprentice  had  given  their  testimony,  under  oath,  that  diey  did 
not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  cure.  Of  these  tales,  and  a 
thotisand  like  them,  Mr.  Esmond  believed  as  much  as  he  chose. 
His  kinswoman's  greater  faith  had  swallow  for  them  all. 

The  English  High  Church  party  did  not  adopt  these  legends. 
But  truth  and  honor,  as  they  thought,  bound  them  to  the  ex- 
iled king's  side ;  nor  had  the  banished  famil}'  an^'  warmer  sup- 
porter than  that  kind  lady  of  Castlewood,  in  whose  house 
Esmond  was  brought  up.  She  influenced  her  husband,  very 
much  more  perhaps  than  m3*  loixl  knew,  who  admired  his  wife 
prodigiously  though  he  might  be  inconstant  to  her,  and  who, 
adverse  to  the  trouble  of  tlnnking  himself,  gladly  enough  adopted 
the  opinions  which  she  chose  for  him.  To  one  of  her  simple 
and  faithful  heait,  allegiance  to  any  sovereign  but  the  one  was 
impossible.  To  serve  King  William  for  interest's  sake  would 
have  been  a  monstrous  hypocrisy  and  treason.  Her  pure  con- 
science couki  n<>  more  have  consented  to  it  than  to  a  theft,  a 
forget*}',  or.  any  other  base  action.  Lord  Castlewood  might 
have  been  won  over,  no  doubt,  but  his  wife  never  could :  and 
he  submitted  his  conscience  to  hers  in  this  case  as  he  did  in 
most  others,  when  he  was  not  tempted  too  sorely.  And  it 
was  IVom  his  affection  and  gratitude  most  likely,  and  A-om  that 
eager  devotion  for  his  mistress,  which  characterized  ail  Es- 
mond's youth,  that  the  joung  man  subscribed  to  this,  and 
other  anicles  of  faith,  which  his  fond  benefactress  set  him. 
Had  she  been  a  Whig,  he  had  been  one ;  had  she  followed  Mr. 
Fox,  und  turned  Quaker,  no  doubt  he  would  have  abjured 
ruffles  and  a  periwig,  and  have  forsworn  swonls,  lace-coats, 
and  clocked  stockings.  In  the  scholars*  boyish  disputes  at  the 
University,  where  parties  ran  veiy  high,  Esmond  was  noted  as 
a  Jacobite,  and  very  likely  from  vanity  as  much  as  affection 
took  the  side  of  his  family. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  clei^y  of  the  country  and  more, 
than  a  half  of  the  nation  were  on  this  side.  Ours  is  the  most 
loyal  people  in  the  world  surel}' ;  we  admire  our  kings,  and  are 
faithful  to  them  long  ailier  they  have  ceased  to  be  true  to  us. 
'Tis  a  wonder  to  any  one  who  looks  back  at  the  histoiy  of  the 
Stuart  family  to  think  how  they  kicked  their  crowns  away  fWHn 
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tlicin ;  how  they  flung  away  chances  after  chances ;  what  treas- 
ures of  loyalt}'  they  dissipated,  and  how  fatally  they  were  bent 
on  consara mating  their  own  ruin.  If  ever  men  had  fidehty, 
twas  they ;  if  ever  men  squandered  opportunity,  'twas  they ; 
and,  of  all  the  enemies  they  had,  they  themselves  were  the 
most  fatal.* 

When  the  Princess  Anne  snceeeded,  the  wearied  nation  was 
glad  enough  to  cr}*^  a  truce  IVom  all  these  wars,  controversies, 
and  conspiracies,  and  to  accept  in  the  person  of  a  Princess  of 
the  blood  royal  a  compromise  between  the  parties  into  which 
tke  conntn^  was  divided.  The  Tories  could  serve  under  her 
with  eas}'  consciences ;  though  a  Tor3'  herself,  she  represented 
the  triumph  of  the  Whig  opinion.  The  people  of  England, 
always  liking  that  their  Princes  should  be  attached  to  their 
own  families,  were  pleased  to  think  the  Princess  was  iViithful 
to  hers ;  and  up  to  the  very  last  day  and  hoar  of  her  reign, 
and  but  for  that  fktality  which  he  inherited  fh>m  his  fathers 
iftlong  with  their  claims  to  the  English  crown.  King  James  the 
Third  might  have  worn  it.  But  he  neither  knew  how  to  wait 
an  opportunity,  nor  to  use  it  when  he  had  it;  he  was  venture- 
some when  he  ought  to  have  been  cantious.  and  cantioas  when 
he  ought  to  have  dared  every  thing.  *Tis  with  a  sort  of  rage  at ' 
his  inaptitude  that  one  thinks  of  his  raelanchol}'  stor}\  Do  the 
Fates  deal  more  specially  with  kings  than  with  common  men  ? 
One  is  apt  to  imagine  so,  in  considering  the  history  of  that 
^oyal  race,  in  whose  behalf  so  much  fidelity,  so  much  valor,  so 
much  blood  were  desperately  and  bootleasly  expended. 

The  King  dead  then,  the  Princess  Anne  (ugly  Anne  Hyde's 
daughter,  our  Dowager  at  Chelsey  called  her)  was  proclaimed 
by  trumpeting  heralds  all  over  the  town  fVom  Westminster  to 
Ludgate  Hill,  amidst  immense  jubilations  of  the  people. 

Next  week  my  Loni  Marll»brongh  was  promoted  to  the 
Garter,  and  to  be  Captain-Genoi-al  of  her  Majesty's  forces  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  appointment  only  inflamed  the  Dow- 
ager's rage,  or,  as  she  thought  it,  her  fidelity  to  her  rightful 
sovereign.  •'^The  Princess  is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
that  fury  of  a  woman,  who  comes  into  my  drawing-room  and 
insults  me  to  my  face.  What  can  come  to  a  country  that  is 
given  over  to  such  a  woman?"  says  the  Dowf^er:  ^'As  for 
that  doable-faced  traitor,  my  Lord  Marlborough,  he  has  be- 
Unyed  every  miui  and  every  woman  with  whom  he  has  had  to 
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deal,  except  his  horrid  wife,  who  makes  hitn  tremble.  'Tis  all 
over  with  the  coantry  when  it  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  siich 
wretches  as  these." 

Esmond's  old  kinswoman  saluted  the  new  powers  in  this 
way  ;  but  some  good  fortune  at  last  occurred  to  a  family  which 
stood  in  great  need  of  it,  by  the  advancement  of  these  famous 
personages  who  benefited  humbler  people  that  had  the  luok  of 
being  in  .their  favor.  Before  Mr.  Eismond  left  England  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  being  then  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  had 
joined  his  i*egiment,  and  was  busy  at  drill,  learning  the  practice 
and  mysteries  of  the  musket  and  pike,  he  heard  ^at  a  pension 
on  the  Stamp  Office  had  been  got  for  his  late  beloved  mistress, 
and  that  the  young  Mistress  Beatrix  was  also  to  be  taken  into 
court.  80  much  good,  at  least,  had  come  of  the  poor  widow's 
visit  to  London,  not  revenge  upon  her  husband's  enemies, 
but  reconcilement  to  old  friends,  who  pitied,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  BBTve  her.  As  for  the  comrsides  in  prison  and  the 
late  misfortune,  Colonel  Westbur}'  was  with  the  Captain-General 
gone  to  Holland ;  Captain  Macartney  was  now  at  Portsmouth, 
with  his  regiment  of  Fnsileers  and  the  force  under  command  of 
his  Grace  the. Duke  of  Onnond,  bound  for  Spain  it  was  said; 
m}'  Lord  Waiwick  was  returned  home ;  and  Lord  Mohun,  so 
far  from  being  punished  for  the  homicide  which  had  brought  so 
much  grief  and  change  into  the  Esmond  family,  was  gone  in 
company  of  my  Lord  Macclesfield's  splendid  embassy  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  carrying  the  Garter  to  his  Highness,  and 
a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RECAPITULATIONS. 

From  such  fitful  lights  as  could  be  cast  upon  his  dark  history 
by  the  broken  narrative  of  his  poor  patron,  torn  by  remorse  and 
struggling  in  the  last  pangs  of  dissolution,  Mr.  Esmond  had  been 
made  to  understand  so  far,  that  his  mother  was  long  since  dead ; 
and  so  tliere  could  be  no  question  as  regaided  her  or  her  honcM*, 
tarnished  by  her  husband's  desertion  and  injury,  to  influence 
her  son  in  any  steps  which  he  might  take  either  for  prosecuting 
or  relinquishing  his  own  just  claims.  It  appeared  from  m}'  poor 
lord's  hurried  confession,  that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
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the  real  facts  of  the  ease  onl}^  two  years  since,  when  Mr.  Holt 
visited  him,  and  would  have  implicated  him  in  one  of  those 
many  conspiracies  by  which  the  secret  leaders  of  King  James's 
ptLTty  in  this  country'  were  ever  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  life  or  power :  conspiracies  so  like  murder, 
so  cowardly  in  the  means  used,  so  wicked  in  the  end,  that  our 
nation  has  sure  done  well  in  throwing  off  all  alliance  and 
fidelit}'  to  the  unhappy  family  that  could  not  vindicate  its  right 
except  b^'  such  treachery  —  by  such  dark  intrigue  and  base 
agents.    There  were  designs  against  King  William  that  were  no 
more  honorable  than  the  ambushes  of  cut-throats  and  footpads. 
Tis  humiliating  to  think  that  a  great  Prince,  possessor  of  a  great 
and  sacred  right,  and  upholder  of  a  great  cause,  should  have 
8too{>ed  to  such  baseness  of  assassination  and  treasons  as  are 
proved  by  the  unfortunate  King  James's  own  warrant  and  sign 
manual  given  to  his  supporters  in  this  countr}'.    What  he  and 
they  called  levying  war  was,  in  truth,  no  better  than  instigating 
murder.    The  noble  Prince  of  Orange  burst  magnanimously 
through  those  feeble  meslies  of  coospirac}'  in  which  his  enemies 
tried  to  envelop  him:  it  seemed  as  if  their  cowardly  daggers 
broke  upon  the  breast  of  his  undaunted  resolution.    After  King 
James's  death,  the  Queen  and  her  people  at  St.  Germains  — 
priests  and  women  for  the  most  part  —  continued  their  intrigues 
in  behalf  of  the  young  Prince,  James  the  Third,  as  he  was  called 
in  France  and  by  his  party  here  (this  Prince,  or  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Esmond's  3*oung 
papil  Prank,  my  Lord  Viscount's  son)  ;  and  the  Prince's  affairs, 
being  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  women,  were  conducted  as 
priests  and  women  will  conduct  them,  artfulh',  cnielly,  feebly, 
and  to  a  certain  bad  issue.  The  moral  of  the  Jesuits'  story  I 
think  as  wholesome  a  one  as  ever  was  writ :  the  aitfullest,  the 
wisest,  the  most  toilsome,  and  dexterous  plot-builders  in  the 
world  —  there  always  comes  a  day  when  the  roused  public  indig- 
nation kicks  their  flimsy  edifice  down,  and  sends  its  cowardly 
enemies  a-flying.    Mr.  Swift  hath  finely  descTilted  that  passion 
for  intrigue,  that  love  of  secrecy,  slander,  and  Ijing,  which  be- 
longs to  weak  people,  hangers-on  of  weak  courts.    'Tis  the 
nature  of  such  to  hate  and  envy  the  strong,  and  conspire  their 
ruin ;  and  the  conspiracy  succeeds  ver^*  well,  and  everjihing 
presages  the  satisfactory  overthrow  of  the  great  victim ;  until 
one  day  Gulliver  rouses  himself,  shakes  off  the  little  vermin 
of  an  enemy,  and  walks  away  unmolested.    Ah !  the  Irish 
soldiers  might  well  say  after  the  Boyne,  "  Change  kings  with 
us  and  we  will  %ht  it  over  again."   Indeed,  the  fight  was  not 
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fa!r  between  the  two.  'Twas  a  weak,  priest-ridden^  woman- 
ridden  man,  with  such  puny  allies  and  weapons  as  his  own  poor 
nature  led  him  to  choose,  contending  against  the  schemes, 
the  generalship,  the  wisdom,  and  the  heart  of  a  hero. 

On  one  of  these  many  coward's  errands  then,  (for,  as  I  view 
them  now,  I  can  call  them  no  less,)  Mr.  Holt  had  come  to  my 
lord  at  Castle  wood,  proposing  some  infallible  plan  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  destruction,  in  which  my  Lord  Viscount,  loyalist  as 
he  was,  had  indignantly  refused  to  join.  As  far  as  Mr.  Esmond 
could  gather  ftx>m  his  dying  words.  Holt  came  to  my  lord  with 
a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  oflTer  of  the  renewal,  in  his  person, 
of  that  marquis's  title  which  King  James  had  conferred  on  the 
preceding  viscount ;  and  on  refusal  of  this  bribe,  a  threat  was 
made,  on  Holt^s  part,  to  upset  my  Lord  Viscount's  claim  to 
his  estate  and  title  of  Castlewood  altogether.  To  back  this 
astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  of  which  Henry  Esmond's  patroa 
now  had  the  first  light,  Holt  came  armed  with  the  late  lord's 
dying  declaration,  after  the  affair  of  the  Boyne,  at  Trim,  in  Ire- 
land, made  tK)th  to  the  Irish  priest  and  a  French  ecclesiastic  of 
Holt's  order,  that  was  with  King  James's  army.  Holt  showed, 
or  pretended  to  show,  the  marriage  certificate  of  the  late  Vis- 
count Esmond  with  my  mother,  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  in  the 
year  1677,  when  the  viscount,  then  Thomas  Esmond,  was  serv- 
ing with  the  English  army  in  Flanders ;  he  could  show,  he  said, 
that  this  Gertrude,  deserted  by  her  husband  long  since,  was 
alive,  and  a  professed  nun  in  the  year  1685,  at  Brussels,  in 
which  year  Thomas  Esmond  married  his  uncle's  dac^ter,  Isa- 
bella, now  called  Viscountess  Dowager  of  Castlewood;  and 
leaving  him,  for  twelve  hours,  to  consider  this  astounding  news 
(so  the  poor  d3ing  lord  said),  disappeared  with  his  papers  in 
the  mysterious  way  in  which  he  came.  Esmond  knew  how, 
well  enough:  b3'  that  window  from  which  he  had  seen  the 
Father  issue :  —  but  there  was  no  need  to  explain  to  my  poor 
lord,  only  to  gather  from  his  parting  lips  the  words  which  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  utter  no  more. 

Ere  the  twelve  hours  were  over,  Holt  himself  was  a  prisoner, 
implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  conspiracy,  and  locked  up  at 
llexton  first,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Tower ;  leaving 
the  poor  Lord  Viscount,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  others  being 
taken,  in  daily  apprehension  of  his  return,  when  (as  my  Lord 
Castlewood  declared,  calling  God  to  witness,  and  with  tears  in 
his  dying  eyes)  it  had  been  his  intention  at  once  to  give  up  his 
estate  and  his  title  to  their  proper  owner,  and  to  retire  to  his 
own  house  at  Walcote  with  his  famil}'.      And  would  to  Grod  I 
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had  done  it/'  the  poor  lord  said.  I  would  not  be  here  now^ 
wounded  to  death,  a  misemble,  sti'icken  man ! " 

M}'  lord  waited  day  after  da}  ,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  no 
messenger  came ;  but  at  a  month's  end  Holt  got  means  to  con- 
vey' to  him  a  message  out  of  the  Tower,  which  was  to  this 
effect :  that  he  should  consider  all  unsaid  that  had  been  said, 
and  that  things  were  as  they  were. 

I  had  a  sore  temptation,"  said  my  poor  lord.  Since  I 
had  come  into  this  cursed  title  of  Castlewood,  which  hath  never 
prospered  with  me,  I  have  spent  far  more  than  the  income  of 
that  estate,  and  my  paternal  one,  too.  I  calculated  all  my 
means  down  to  the  last  shilling,  and  found  I  never  could  pay 
you  back,  my  poor  Harry,  whose  fortune  I  had  had  for  twelve 
3'ears.  My  wife  and  children  must  have  gone  out  of  the  house 
dishonored,  and  beggars.  God  knows,  it  hath  been  a  miserable 
one  for  me  and  mine.  Like  a  coward,  I  clung  to  that  i*e8pite 
which  Holt  gave  me.  I  kept  the  truth  from  Rachel  and  you.  I 
tried  to  win  monc}'  of  Mohun,  and  only  plunged  deeper  into 
debt ;  I  scarce  dared  look  thee  in  the  face  when  1  saw  thee. 
This  sword  hath  been  hanging  over  my  head  these  two  years. 
I  swear  I  felt  happy  when  Mohun's  blade  entered  my  side." 

After  lying  ten  months  in  the  Tower,  Holt,  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  found  except  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  priest,  known 
to  be  in  King  James's  interest,  was  put  on  shipboard  by  the 
ineorrigible  forgiveness  of  King  William,  who  promised  him, 
however,  a  hanging  if  ever  he  should  again  set  foot  on  English 
shore.  More  than  once,  whilst  he  was  in  prison  himself,  Esmond 
had  thought  where  those  papers  could  be,  which  the  Jesuit  had 
shown  to  his  patron,  and  which  had  such  an  interest  for  himself. 
They  were  not  found  on  Mr.  Holt's  person  when  that  Father 
was  apprehended,  for  had  such  been  the  case  my  Lords  of  the 
Council  had  seen  them,  and  this  family  history  had  long  since 
been  made  public.  However,  Elsmond  cared  not  to  seek  tHe 
papers.  His  resolution  being  taken ;  his  poor  mother  dead ; 
what  matter  to  him  that  documents  existed  proving  his  right  to 
a  title  which  he  was  determined  not  to  claim,  and  of  which  he 
vowed  never  to  deprive  that  family  which  he  loved  best  in  the 
world?  Perhaps  he  took  a  greater  pride  out  of  his  sacrifice 
than  he  would  have  had  in  those  honors  which  he  was  resolved 
to  for^o.  Again,  as  long  as  these  titles  were  not  foithcoming, 
Esmond's  kinsman,  dear  young  Francis,  was  the  honorable  and 
ondispnted  owner  of  the  Castlewood  estate  and  title.  The  mere 
word  of  a  Jesuit  could  not  ovei'set  Frank's  right  of  occupancy, 
and  so  Esmond's  mind  felt  actually  at  ease  to  think  the  papers 
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were  missing,  and  in  their  absence  his  dear  mistress  and  her 
son  the  lawful  Lady  and  Lord  of  Castlewood. 

Very  soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Esmond  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  ride  to  that  village  of  Ealing  where  he  had  passed  his 
earliest  years  in  this  country,  and  to  see  if  his  old  guardians 
were  still  alive  and  inhabitants  of  that  place.  But  the  only  re- 
lique  which  he  found  of  old  M.  Pastonreau  was  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard,  which  told  that  Athanasius  Pastonreau,  a  native  of 
Flanders,  lay  there  buned,  aged  87  years.  The  old  man's  cot- 
tage, which  Esmond  perfectly  recollected,  and  the  gaitlen  (where 
in  his  childhood  he  had  passed  man}'^  hours  of  play  and  reverie, 
and  had  many  a  beating  fVom  his  termagant  of  a  foster-mother), 
were  now  in  the  occupation  of  quite  a  different  famil}' ;  and  it 
was  with  ditficulty  that  he  could  learn  in  the  village  what  had 
come  of  Pastoureau's  widow  and  children.  The  clerk  of  the 
parish  recollected  her  —  the  old  man  was  scarce  altered  in  the 
fourteen  years  that  had  passed  since  last  Esmond  set  eyes  on 
him.  It  appeared  she  had  prett}'  soon  consoled  herself  after 
the  death  of  her  old  husband,  whom  she  ruled  over,  by  taking 
a  new  one  younger  than  herself,  who  spent  her  mone}-  and  ill- 
treated  her  and  her  children.  The  girl  died  ;  one  of  the  boys 
'listed ;  the  other  had  gone  apprentice.  Old  Mr.  Refers,  tie 
clerk,  said  he  had  heard  tliat  Mrs.  Pastoureaii  was  dead  too. 
She  and  her  hus))and  had  left  Ealing  this  seven  3-ear ;  and  so 
Mr.  Esmond's  hopes  of  gaining  any  information  regarding  his 
jmrentage  from  this  family  were  brought  to  an  end.  He  gave 
the  old  clerk  a  crown-piece  for  his  news,  smiling  to  think  of  the 
time  when  he  and  his  little  plajfellows  had  slunk  out  of  the 
church^'ard  or  hidden  behind  the  gravestones,  at  the  approach 
of  this  awful  authority. 

Who  was  his  mother?  What  had  her  name  been?  When 
did  she  die  ?  Esmond  longed  to  find  some  one  who  could  answer 
these  questions  to  him,  and  thought  even  of  putting  them  to 
his  aunt  the  Viscountess,  who  had  innocently  taken  the  name 
which  belonged  of  right  to  Henry's  mother.  But  she  knew 
nothing,  or  chose  to  know  nothing,  on  this  subject,  nor,  indeed, 
could  Mr.  Esmond  press  her  much  to  speak  on  it.  Father  Holt 
was  the  only  man  who  could  enlighten  him,  and  Esmond  felt  he 
must  wait  until  some  fresh  chance  or  new  intrigue  might  put 
him  face  to  face  with  his  old  friend,  or  bring  that  restless  inde- 
fatigable spirit  back  to  England  again. 

The  appointment  to  his  ensigncy,  and  the  preparations 
necessar}'  for  the  campaign,  presently  gave  the  3*oung  gentle- 
man other  mattera  to  think  of.    His  new  patroness  t4*eated  him 
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Tcry  kindlj  and  liberall}- ;  she  promised  to  make  interest  and 
pay  money,  too,  to  get  him  a  company  speedily ;  slie  bade  him 
procure  a  handsome  outfit,  both  of  clothes  and  of  arms,  and 
was  pleased  to  admire  him  when  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  his  laced  scarlet  coat,  and  to  permit  him  to  salute  her  on  the 
occasion  of  this  interesting  investiture.  Red,'-  says  she,  toss- 
ing np  her  old  head,  hath  always  been  th'.^  color  worn  by  the 
Esmonds."  And  so  her  ladyship  wore  it  on  her  own  cheeks 
very  fi^ithfully  to  the  last.  She  would  have  him  be  dressed,  she 
said,  as  became  his  father's  son,  and  paid  cheerfully  for  his  f!ve«- 
pomid  heaver,  his  black  buckled  periwig,  and  his  fine  hoUand 
shirts,  and  his  swords,  and  his  pistols,  mounted  with  silver. 
Since  the  day  he  was  born,  poor  Harr}'  had  never  looked  such  a 
fine  gentleman  :  his  liberal  step-mother  filled  his  purse  with  guin- 
eas, too,  some  of  which  Captain  Steele  and  a  few  choice  spirits 
helped  Harry  to  spend  in  an  entertainment  which  Dick  ordered 
(and,  indeed^  would  have  paid  for,  but  that  he  had  no  money  when 
the  reckoning  was  called  for ;  nor  would  the  Undlord  give  him 
any  more  creiiit)  at  the  Garter,"  over  against  the  gate  of  the 
Palace,  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  old  Viscountess,  indeed,  if  she  liad  done  Esmond  any 
wrong  formerly,  seemed  inclined  to  repair  it  by  tlie  present  kind- 
ness of  her  behavior :  she  embraced  him  copiously  at  parting, 
wept  plenttfiilly,  bade  him  write  by  ever}'  packet,  and  gave  him 
an  inestimable  relic,  which  she  besought  biro  to  wear  round  his 
neck  —  a  medal,  Uessed  by  I  know  not  what  pope,  and  ^orn 
by  his  late  sacred  Majesty  King  James.  So  Esmond  arrived 
at  his  regiment  with  a  better  equipage  than  most  young  officers 
could  affiSrd.  He  was  older  than  most  of  his  seniors,  and  had 
a  farther  advantage  which  belonged  but  to  very  few  of  the  army 
gentlemen  in  his  day  —  many  of  whom  could  do  little  more  than 
write  their  names  —  that  he  had  read  much,  both  at  home  and 
at  the  University,  was  master  of  two  or  three  languages,  and 
had  that  further  education  which  neither  books  nor  years  will 
gire,  but  which  some  men  get  from  the  silent  teaching  of  ad- 
versity. She  is  a  great  schoolmistress,  as  many  a  poor  fellow 
luK>ws,  that  hath  held  his  hand  out  to  her  ferule,  aud  whimpei*ed 
over  his  lessou  before  her  awful  chaii*. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  GO  ON  THE  YI60  BAT  EXPEDITION,  TASTE  8ALT-WATBB 

AND  SMELL  POWDER. 

The  first  expedition  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  honor  to 
be  engaged,  rather  resembled  one  of  the  invasions  projected 
bj  the  redonbted  Captain  Avory  or  Captain  Kidd,  than  a  war 
between  crowned  tieads,  carried  on  by  generals  of  rank  and 
honor.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1702,  a  great  fleet,  of  a 
hundred  and  flfly  sail,  set  sail  from  Spithead,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Shovell,  having  on  board  12,000  troops,  with 
his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Ormond  as  the  Capt.-GrenenU  of  tlie 
expedition.  One  of  these  12,000  herpes  having  never  been  to 
sea  before,  or,  at  least,  only  once  in  his  infancy,  when  he  made 
the  voyage  to  England  from  that  unknown  country  where  he 
was  born  —  one  of  those  12,000  —  the  junior  ensign  of  Cokmel 
Quin^  regiment  of  Fusileers  —  was  in  a  quite  anheroic  state  of 
corporal  prostration  a  few  hours  after  isailing ;  and  an  enemyv 
had  he  boarded  the  ship,  would  have  had  easy  work  of  him. 
From  Portsmouth  we  put  into  Plymoutii,  and  took  in  fresh 
reinforcements.  We  were  off  Finisterre  on  the  Slst  of  July, 
so  Esmond's  table-book  informs  him  :  and  on  the  8th  of  Aogiist 
made  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  By  this  time  the  Ensign  was  grown 
as  bold  as  an  admiral,  and  a  week  afterwards  had  the  fcHtane 
to  be  under  fire  for  the  first  time  —  and  under  water,  too,  — 
his  boat  being  swamped  in  the  surf  in  Toros  Bay^  where  the 
troops  landed.  The  ducking  of  his  new  coat  was  all  the  barm 
the  young  soldier  got  in  this  expedition,  fbr,  indeed,  the  Span- 
iards made  no  stand  before  our  troops,  and  were  not  in  strength 
to  do  so. 

But  the  campaign,  if  not  very  glorious,  was  ver^*  pleasant. 
New  sights  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land  —  a  life  of  action,  begin- 
ning now  for  the  first  time  —  occupied  and  excnted  the  yoaiig 
man.  The  many  accidents,  and  the  routine  of  shipboard  — 
the  militar}'  duty  —  the  new  acquaintances,  both  of  his  comrades 
in  arms,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  —  sen'ed  to  cheer  and 
occupy  his  mind,  and  waken  it  out  of  that  selfish  depression 
into  which  his  late  unhappy  fortunes  had  plunged  him.  He 
felt  as  if  the  ocean  separated  him  fiom  his  past  care,  and  wel- 
comed the  new  era  of  life  which  was  dawning  for  him-.  Wounds 
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heal  rapidly  in  a  heart  of  two-and-twenty ;  hopes  revive  dafly ; 
and  courage  rallies  in  spite  of  a  man.  Perhaps,  as  Esmond 
thonght  of  his  late  despondency  and  melancholy,  and  how 
irremediable  it  had  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  prison  a 
few  months  back,  he  was  almost  mortified  in  his  secret  mind  at 
finding  himself  so  cheerful. 

To  see  with  one's  own  eyes  men  and  conntries,  is  better  than 
reading  all  the  books  of  travel  in  the  world :  and  it  was  with 
extreme  delight  and  exultation  that  the  young  man  found  him- 
self actually  on  his  grand  tour,  and  in  the  view  of  people  and 
cities  which  he  had  read  about  as  a  boy.  He  beheld  war  for 
the  first  time  —  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  it,  at 
least,  if  not  much  of  the  danger.  He  saw  actually,  and  with 
his  own  eyes,  those  Spanish  cavaliers  and  ladies  whom  he  had 
beheld  in  imagination  in  that  immortal  story  of  Cer^^antes, 
which  had  been  the  delight  of  his  youthftil  leisure.  'Tis  forty 
years  since  Mr.  Esmond  witnessed  those  scenes,  but  thej'  remain 
as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  on  the  day  when  first  he  saw  them 
as  a  3'omig  roan.  A  cloud,  as  of  grief,  that  had  lowered  over 
him,  and  had  wrapped  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  gloom,  seemed 
to  dear  awa}'  fVom  Esmond  during  this  fortunate  voyage  and 
campaign.  His  energies  seemed  to  awaken  and  to  expand 
under  a  cheerful  sense  of  freedom.  Was  his  heart  secretly  glad 
to  have  escaped  from  that  fond  but  ignoble  bondage  at  home? 
Was  it  that  the  inferiority  to  which  the  idea  of  his  base  birth 
had  compelled  him,  vanished  with  the  knowledge  of  that  secret, 
which  though,  perforce,  kept  to  himself,  was  yet  enough  to 
<^r  and  console  him?  At  any  rate,  3'oung  Esmond  of  the 
army  was  quite  a  different  being  to  the  sad  little  dependant  of 
the  kind  Castle  wood  household,  and  the  melaneholj*  student  of 
Trinity  Walks ;  discontented  witli  his  fate,  and  with  the  vot^a- 
taon  into  which  that  drove  him,  and  thinking,  with  a  secret 
indignation,  that  the  cassock  and  bands,  and  the  veiy  saci'ed 
office  with  which  he  had  once  proposed  to  invest  himself,  wei-e, 
in  fact,  but  marks  of  a  ser\itude  which  was  to  continue  all  his 
life  long.  For,  disguise  it  as  he  might  to  himself,  he  had  all 
ftlong  felt  that  to  be  Castlewood's  chaplain  was  to  be  Castle- 
wood's  inferior  still,  and  that  his  life  was  but  to  be  a  long, 
lK>l)eless  serv  itude.  So,  indeed,  he  was  far  ft-om  gi  udging  his 
oW  ftiend  Tom  Tualier's  good  foitune  (as  Tom,  no  doubt, 
thought  it).  Had  it  been  a  miti*e  and  Laml)eth  which  his 
^nds  ofibred  him,  and  not  a  small  living  and  a  country  par- 
sonage, he  would  have  felt  as  much  a  slave  in  one  case  as  iu 
Uie  other,  and  was  quite  happy  aud  thankful  to  b^  free. 
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The  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  in  the  army,  and  who  had  been 
present  in  most  of  King  William's  actions,  slh  well  as  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  could  never  be 
got  to  tell  us  of  any  achievement  of  his,  except  that  onoe  Priooe 
Eugene  ordered  him  up  a  tree  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  which 
feat  he  could  not  achieve  on  account  of  the  horseman's  boots 
he  wore ;  and  on  another  day  that  he  was  ver}'  nearly  taken 
prisoner  because  of  these  jack-boota,  which  prevented  him  from 
running  away.  The  present  narrator  shall  imitate,  this  laudable 
reserve,  and  doth  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  his  military  exploits, 
which  were  in  truth  not  very  different  IVom  those  of  a  thousand 
other  gentlemen.  This  first  campaign  of  Mr.  Esmond's  lasted 
but  a  few  days ;  and  as  a  score  of  books  have  been  written 
concerning  it,  it  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly  here, 

When  our  fleet  came  within  view  of  Cadiz,  our  commander 
sent  a  boat  with  a  white  flag  and  a  couple  of  officers  to  the 
Governor  of  Cadiz,  Don  Scipio  de  Brancaocio,  with  a  letter 
from  his  Grace,  in  which  he  hoped  that  as  Don  Scipio  had 
formerly  served  with  the  Austrians  against  the  French,  'twas 
to  be  hoped  that  his  Excellency  would  now  declare  hioiseif 
against  the  French  King,  and  for  the  Austrian  in  the  war 
between  King  Philip  and  King  Charles.  But  his  Excellency, 
Don  Scipio,  prepared  a  reply,  in  which  he  announced  that, 
having  served  his  former  king  with  honor  and  fidelity,  he  hoped 
to  exhibit  the  same  loyalty  and  devotion  towaitls  his  present 
sovereign,  King  Philip  V. ;  and  by  the  time  this  letter  was 
ready,  the  two  officers  had  been  taken  to  see  the  town,  and  the 
alameda,  and  the  theatre,  where  bull-fights  are  fought,  and  the 
convents,  where  the  admirable  works  of  Don  Bartholomew 
Murillo  inspired  one  of  them  with  a  great  wonder  and  delight 
—  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before  —  concerning  this  divine  art 
of  painting ;  and  these  sights  over,  and  a  handsome  refection 
and  chocolate  being  served  to  the  English  gentlemen,  they 
were  accompanied  back  to  their  shallop  with  every  courtosj*, 
and  were  the  only  two  officers  of  the  English  arm}'  that  saw  at 
that  time  that  famous  city. 

The  general  tried  the  power  of  another  proclamation  on  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  he  announced  that  we  only  came  in  the 
interest  of  Spain  and  King  Charles,  and  for  ouraelves  wanted 
to  make  no  conquest  nor  settlement  in  Spain  at  all.  But  all 
this  eloquence  was  lost  ui>on  the  Spaniards,  it  would  seem :  the 
Captain-General  of  Andalusia  would  no  more  listen  to  us  than 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  Grace's  proclanoa- 
lion,  the  Marquis  of  Villadarias  fired  off  another,  which  those 
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who  knew  tlie  Spanish  t^oaght  rather  the  best  of  the  two ;  and 
of  this  number  was  Harry  Esmond,  whose  kind  Jesuit  in  old 
days  had  instructed  him,  and  now  had  the  honor  of  tianslating 
for  his  Grace  these  harailess  documents  of  war.  There  was  a 
hard  touch  for  his  Grace,  and,  indeed,  for  other  generals  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Don: 

That  he  and  his  council  had  the  generous  example  of  their 
ancestors  to  follow,  who  had  never  yet  sought  their  elevation 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  flight  of  their  kings.  ^  Mori  pro  patria ' 
was  his  device,  which  the  Duke  might  communicate  to  the 
Princess  who  governed  England." 

Whether  the  troops  we^  angry  at  this  repartee  or  no,  'tis 
certain  sraiething  put  them  in  a  fury ;  for,  uot  being  able  to 
get  possession  of  Cadiz,  our  people  seized  upon  Port  Saint 
Mary's  and  sacked  it,  burning  down  the  merchants'  storehouses, 
getting  drunk  with  the  famous  wines  there,  pillaging  and  rob- 
bing quiet  houses  and  convents,  murdering  and  doing  worse. 
And  the  only  blood  which  Mr.  Esmond  drew  in  this  shameful 
campaign,  was  Uie  knocking  down  an  English  sentinel  with  a 
half-pike,  who  was  otferiog  insult  to  a  poor  trembling  nun.  Is 
she  going  to  turn  out  ^  Insauty?  or  a  princess?  or  perhaps 
Esmond's  mother  that  he  had  lost  and  never  seen?  Alas  tio, 
it  was  but  a  poor  wheezy  old  dropsical  woman,  with  a  wart 
upon  her  nose.  But  having  been  early  taught  a  part  of  the 
Eoman  religion,  he  never  had  the  horror  of  it  that  some  Protes- 
tants have  shown,  and  seem  to  think  to  be  a  part  of  ours. 

After  the  {nllage  and  plunder  of  St.  Mary's  and  an  assault 
open  a  fort  or  two,  the  troops  all  took  shipping,  and  finished 
their  expedition,  at  any  i*ate,  more  brilliantly  than  it  had  begun. 
Hearing  that  the  French  fleet  with  a  great  treasure  was  in  Vigo 
Bay,  our  Admirals,  Rooke  and  Hopson,  pursued  the  enemy 
thither;  the  troops  landed  and  carried  the  forts  that  protected 
the  bay,  Hopson  passing  the  boom  first  on  l)oard  his  ship  tlie 

Torbay,"  and  the  rest  of  the  ships,  English  and  Dutch,  fol- 
lowing him.  Twent3'  ships  were  burned  or  taken  in  the  Port 
of  Redondilla,  and  a  vast  deal  more  plunder  than  was  ever 
accounted  for ;  but  poor  men  before  that  expedition  were  rich 
afterwards,  and  so  often  was  it  found  and  remarked  that  tlie 
Vigo  officers  came  home  with  pockets  full  of  money,  that  the 
notorions  Jack  Shafto,  who  made  such  a  figure  at  the  coffee- 
houses and  gaming-tables  in  London,  and  gave  out  tliat  he  had 
Wn  a  soldier  at  Vigo,  owned,  when  he  was  about  to  be  hanged, 
that  Bagshot  Heath  had  been  /n$  Vigo,  and  that  he  only  spoke 
<^  La  Redondilla  to  turn  away  peof^e's  eyes  from  the  real  place 
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where  the  booty  lay.  Indeed,  Hounslow  or  Vigo  —  which  mat- 
ters much  ?  The  latter  was  a  bad  business,  ^ugh  Mr.  Addison 
did  sing  its  praises  in  Latin.  That  honest  gentleman's  muse 
had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she  saw 
much  inspiration  in  the  losing  side. 

But  though  Esmond,  for  his  part,  got  no  share  of  this  fabo- 
lous  booty,  one  great  prize  which  he  had  out  of  the  campaign 
was,  that  excitement  of  action  and  change  of  scene,  which 
shook  off  a  great  deal  of  his  previous  melancholy.    He  learnt 
at  au3'  rate  to  bear  his  fate  cheerfully.    He  brought  back  a 
browned  face,  a  heart  resolute  enough,  and  a  littie  pleasant 
store  of  knowledge  and  observation,  from  that  expedition,  which 
was  over  with  the  autumn,  when  the  troops  were  back  in  Eng- 
land again;  and  Esmond  giving  up  his  post  of  secreiar}-  to 
General  Lumley,  whose  command  was  over,  and  parting  with 
that  officer  with  many  kind  expressions  of  good  will  on  the 
G^nerars  side,  had  leave  to  go  to  London,  to  see  if  he  eoukl 
push  his  fortunes  any  way  fbrther,  and  found  himself  once  more 
in  his  dowager  aunt* s  c*omfortable  quarters  at  Chelsey,  and  in 
greater  favor  than  ever  with  the  old  lady.    He  propitiated  her 
with  a  present  of  a  comb,  a  fan,  and  a  black  mantle,  snch  as 
the  ladies  of  Cadiz  wear,  and  which  my  Lady  Viscountess  pro- 
nounced became  her  style  of  beauty  mi^jfhtily.    And  she  was 
greatily  edified  at  hearing  of  that  story  of  his  rescue  of  the  mm, 
and  felt  very  little  doubt  but  that  her  King  James's  relic,  whidi 
he  bad  always  dutifully  worn  in  his  desk,  had  kept  him  out  of 
danger,  and*  averted  the  shot  of  the  enemy.    My  lady  made 
feasts  for  him,  introduced  him  to  more  company,  and  pushed 
his  fottunes  with  such  enthusiasm  and  success,  that  she  got  a 
promise  of  a  company  for  him  through  the  Lad}'  Marlborough's 
interest,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  a  diamond 
worth  a  couple  of  htindred  guineas,  which  Mr.  Esmond  was  ena- 
bled to  present  to  her  ladyship  through  his  aunf s  bounty,  and 
who  promised  that  she  would  take  charge  of  Esmond's  fortune. 
He  had  the  honor  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Queen's  draw- 
ing-room occasionally,  and  to  frequent  my  Lord  Marlborough's 
levees.  That  great  man  received  the  3'oung  one  with  verj*  espe^ 
cial  favor,  so  Esmond's  comrades  said,  and  deigned  to  say  that 
he  had  received  the  best  reports  of  Mr.  Esmond,  both  for  cour- 
age and  ability,  whereon  you  ma}'  be  sure  the  young  gentleman 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  expressed  himself  eager  to  serve 
under  the  most  distinguished  captain  in  the  world. 

Whilst  his  business  was  going  on  thus  prosperously,  Esmond 
had  his  share  of  pleasure  too,  and  made  his  api>carance  along 
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with  other  young  geDtkmen  at  the  eoffee-honses,  the  theatres, 
and  the  Mall.  He  longed  to  hear  of  his  dear  mistress  and  her 
family :  many  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  gayeties  and  pleasures 
of  the  town,  his  heart  fondly  reverted  to  them ;  and  often  as 
the  young  fellows  of  his  society  were  making  merr}'  at  the  tav- 
ern, and  calling  toasts  (as  the  fashion  of  that  day  was)  over 
their  wine,  Esmond  thought  of  persons  —  of  two  fair  women, 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  adore  almost,  and  emptied  his  glass 
with  a  sigh. 

By  this  time  the  elder  Viscountess  had  grown  tired  again  of 
the  younger,  and  whenever  she  spoke  of  my  lord's  widow,  'twas 
in  terms  by  no  means  complimentary  towards  that  poor  lad^* : 
the  younger  woman  not  needing  her  protection  any  longer,  the 
elder  abused  her.*  Most  of  the  family  quarrels  that  I  have  seen 
io  life  (saving  always  those  arising  from  money  disputes,  when 
a  division  of  twopence  halfpenny  will  often  drive  the  dearest 
relatives  into  war  and  estrangement,)  spring  out  of  jealousy 
and  envy.  Jack  and  Tom,  bom  of  the  same  family  and  to  the 
same  fortune,  live  very  cordially  tc^ether,  not  untilJack  is  ruined 
when  Tom  deserts  him,  but  until  Tom  makes  a  sudden  rise  in 
prosperit}',  which  Jack  can't  forgive.  Ten  times  to  one  'tis  the 
unprosperous  man  that  is  angry,  not  the  other  who  is  in  fault. 
Tis  Mrs.  Jack,  who  can  only  afford  a  chair,  that  sickens  at 
Mrs.  Tom's  new  coach-and-sick,  cries  out  against  her  sister's 
airs,  and  sets  her  husband  against  his  brother.  'Tis  Jack  who 
sees  his  brother  shaking  hands  with  a  lord  (with  whom  Jack 
would  like  to  exchange  snuff-boxes  himself) ,  that  goes  home  and 
tells  his  wife  how  poor  Tom  is  spoiled,  he  fears,  and  no  better 
than  a  sneak,  parasite,  and  beggar  on  horseback.  I  rememlx^r 
how  furious  the  coffee-house  wits  were  with  Dick  Steele  when  he 
set  up  his  coach  and  fine  house  in  Bloomsbury :  they  began  to 
forgive  him  when  the  bailiffs  were  afler  him,  and  abused  Mr. 
Addison  for  selling  Dick's  country-house.  And  3'et  Dick  in 
the  sponging-house,  or  Dick  in  the  Park,  with  his  four  mares 
and  pUteil  harness,  was  exactly  the  same  gentle,  kindly,  im- 
provident, jovial  Dick  Steele :  and  yet  Mr.  Addison  was  per- 
fectly right  in  getting  the  money  which  was  his,  and  not  giving 
Qp  the  amount  of  his  just  claim,  to  be  spent  b^'  Dick  uix>n 
champagne  and  fiddlers,  laced  clothes,  fine  furniture,  and  para- 
sites, Jew  and  Christian,  male  and  female,  who  clung  to  him. 
As,  according  to.  the  famous  maxun  of  Monsieur  de  Rochefou- 
caolt,  in  our  friends'  misfortunes  there's  something  secretly 
pleasant  to  ua ; "  so,  on  the  other  hand,  their  good  fortune  is 
disagreeable.   If  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  bear  his  own  good  luck, 
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'tis  harder  still  for  his  friends  to  bear  it  for  him ;  and  but  few 
of  them  ordinaril}'  can  stand  that  trial :  whereas  one  of  the 
precious  uses"  of  adversit}'  is,  that  it  is  a  great  recondler ; 
that  it  brings  back  averted  kindness,  disarms  animosity,  and. 
causes  ^^esterday's  enemy  to  fling  his  hatred  aside,  and  hold  out 
a  baud  to  the  fallen  friend  of  old  days.  There's  pit^*  and  iove^ 
as  well  as  envy,  in  the  same  heart  and  towards  the  same  per- 
son. Thu  rivalry  stops  when  the  competitor  tumbles ;  and,  as 
I  view  it,  we  should  look  at  these  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
qualities  of  our  humanity  humbly  alike.  The}*  are  consequent 
and  natural,  and  our  kindness  and  meanness  both  manl}*. 

So  3  0U  may  either  read  the  sentence,  that  the  elder  of  Es- 
mond's two  kinswomen  pai-doned  the  younger  her  beauty,  when 
that  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  freshness,  perhaps ;  and  forgot  most 
her  grievances  against  the  other,  when  the  subject  of  them  vras 
no  longer  prosperous  and  enviable ;  or  we  may  say  more  benev- 
olently- (but  the  sum  comes  to  the  same  figures,  worked  either 
wayO  that  Isabella  repented  of  her  unkindness  towards  Rachel, 
when  Rachel  was  unhappy  ;  and,  bestirring  herself  in  behalf  of 
the  [KX)r  widow  and  her  children,  gave  them  shelter  and  friend- 
ship. The  ladies  were  quite  good  friends  as  long  as  the  weaker 
one  nee<ie(i  a  protector.  Before  Esmond  went  away  on  his  first 
campaign,  his  mistress  was  still  on  terms  of  firiendship  (though 
a  poor  little  chit,  a  woman  that  had  evidently  no  spirit  in  her, 
&c.)  with  the  elder  Lady  Castlewood;  and  Mistress  Beatrix 
was  allowed  to  be  a  l)eauty. 

But  between  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 
second,  sad  changes  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in  the  two 
younger  ladies,  at  least  in  the  elder's  description  of  them. 
Rachel,  Viscountess  Castlewood,  had  no  more  face  than  a 
dumpling,  and  Mrs.  Beatrix  was  grown  quite  coarse,  and  was 
losing  all  her  beauty.  Little  Lord  Blandford  —  (she  never 
would  call  him  LoitI  Blandford ;  his  father  was  Lord  Churchill 
—  the  King,  whom  he  betrayed,  had  made  him  Lord  Churchill, 
and  he  was  Lord  Chuix'hill  still)  —  might  be  making  eyes  at  her ; 
but  his  mother,  that  vixen  of  a  Sarah  Jennings,  would  never 
hear  of  such  a  folly.  Lady  Marlborough  had  got  her  to  be  a 
maid  of  honor  at  Court  to  the  Princess,  but  she  would  repent  of 
it.  The  widow  Francis  (she  was  but  Mrs.  Francis  Esmond) 
was  a  scheming,  artful,  heartless  hussy.  She  was  spoiling^ 
her  brat  of  a  boy,  and  she  would  end  by  marrying  her  chap- 
lain. 

What,  Tusher!"  cried  Mr.  Esmond,  feeling  a  strange 
pang  of  rage  and  astonishment. 
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Yes  —  Tusher,  my  maid's  son ;  and  who  has  got  all  the 
qualities  of  his  father  the  lackey  in  black,  and  bis  accomplished 
mamma  the  waiting- woman,"  cries  my  lady.  What  do  you 
suppose  that  a  sentimental  widow,  who  will  live  down  in  that 
dingy  dungeon  of  a  Castlewood,  where  she  spoils  her  boy,  kills 
the  poor  with  her  drugs,  has  prayers  twice  a  day  and  sees  no- 
bod}'  but  the  chaplain  —  what  do  you  suppose  she  can  do,  mon 
Cousin,  but  let  the  horrid  parson,  with  his  great  square  toes  and 
hideous  little  green  eyes,  make  love  to  her?  Cela  c'est  vu,  mon 
Cousin*.  When  1  was  a  girl  at  Castlewood,  all  the  chaplains 
fell  in  love  with  me  —  they've  nothing  else  to  do/* 

M}'  lady  went  on  with  more  talk  of  this  kind,  though,  in 
truth,  Esmond  had  no  idea  of  what  she  said  further,  so  entirely 
did  her  first  words  occupy  his  thought.  Were  they  tnie  ?  Not 
all,  nor  half,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  garrulous  old  woman 
said,  was  true.  Could  this  be  so?  No  ear  had  Elsmond  for 
an^-thiog  else^  though  his  patroness  chatted  on  for  an  hour. 

Some  3*oung  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  whom  Esmond  had 
made  acquaintance,  had  promised  to  pi'esent  him  to  that  most 
charming  of  actresses,  and  lively  and  agreeable  of  women,  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  about  whom  Harry's  old  adversary  Mohun  bad 
drawn  3words,  a  few  years  before  my  poor  lord  and  he  fell  out. 
The  famous  Mr.  Congreve  had  stamped  with  his  high  approval, 
to  the  which  there  wad  no  gainsaying,  this  delightful  person : 
and  she  was  acting  in  Dick  Steele's  comedies,  and  finally,  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  beliolding  her,  Mr.  Esmond  felt 
himself,  or  thought  himself,  to  be  as  violently  enamored  of  this 
lo\'ely  brunette,  as  were  a  thousand  other  young  fellows  about 
the  city.  To  have  once  seen  her  was  to  long  to  behold  her 
again  ;  and  to  be  ofiered  the  delightlul  privilege  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, was  a  pleasure  the  very  idea  of  which  set  the  young  lieu- 
tenant's heart  on  fire.  A  man  cannot  live  with  comrades  under 
the  tents  without  finding  out  that  he  too  is  five-and-twenty.  A 
young  fellow  cannot  be  cast  down  by  grief  and  misfortune  ever 
so  severe  but  some  night  he  begins  to  sleep  sound,  and  some 
day  when  dinner-time  comes  to  feel  hungry  for  a  beefsteak. 
Time,  3'outh  and  good  health,  new  scenes  and  the  excitement  of 
action  and  a  campaign,  had  pretty  well  brought  Esmond's  mourn- 
ing to  an  end ;  and  his  comrades  said  that  Don  Dismal,  as  the}*^ 
called  him,  was  Don  Dismal  no  more.  So  when  a  party  was 
made  to  dine  at  the  Rose,''  and  go  to  the  playhouse  afterward, 
Esmond  was  as  pleased  as  another  to  take  his  share  of  the  bottle 
and  the  play. 

How  was  it  that  the  old  aunt's  news,  or  it  might  be  scandal, 
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about  Tom  Tusher,  caused  such  a  strange  and  sudden  excite- 
meut  in  Tom's  <Ad  plajfellow  ?  Hadn't  he  sworn  a  thousand 
times  in  his  own  mind  that  the  Lady  of  Castlewood,  who  had 
treated  him  with  such  kindness  once,  and  then  had  left  him  so 
cruelly,  was,  and  was  to  remain  henceforth,  indifferent  to  him 
for  ever?  Had  his  pride  and  his  sense  of  justice  not  long  since 
helped  him  to  cure  the  pain  of  that  desertion  —  was  it  even  a 
pain  to  him  now?  Why,  but  last  night  as  he  walked  acroes  the 
fields  and  meadows  to  Chelse}*  from  Pail  Mall,  had  he  not  com- 
posed two  or  three  stanzas  of  a  song,  celebrating  6racegirdie*s 
brown  eyes,  and  declaring  them  a  thousand  times  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  brightest  blue  ones  that  ever  languished  under  the 
lashes  of  an  insipid  fair  beauty !  But  Tom  Tusher !  Tom 
Tusher,  the  waiting-woman's  son,  raising  up  his  little  eyes  to  his 
mistress!  Tom  Tusher  presuming  to  think  of  CasUewood'a 
widow!  Rage  and  contempt  filled  Mr.  Hariy's  heart  at  the 
very  notion ;  the  honor  of  the  family,  of  which  he  was  the  chief, 
made  it  his  dut}'  to  prevent  so  monstrous  an  alliance,  and  to 
chastise  the  upstart  who  could  dare  to  think  of  such  an  insult  to 
their  bouse.  Tis  true  Mr.  Esmond  often  boasted  of  republican 
principles,  and  could  remember  many  fine  speeches  he  bad  made 
at  college  and  elsewhere,  with  worth  and  not  birth  for  a  text : 
but  Tom  Tusher  to  take  the  place  of  the  noble  Castlewood  — ^ 
faugh !  'twas  as  monstrous  as  King  Hamlet's  widow  taking  off 
her  weeds  for  Claudius.  Esmond  laughed  at  all  widows,  all 
wives,  all  women ;  and  were  the  banns  about  to  be  published, 
as  no  doubt  they  were,  that  very  next  Sundaj'  at  Waloote 
Church,  Esmond  swore  that  he  would  be  present  to  shout  No ! 
in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  to  take  a  private  revenge 
u\)on  the  ears  of  the  bridegroom. 

.  Instead  of  going  to  dinner  then  at  tile  Rose  "  that  night, 
Mr.  Esmond  bade  his  servant  pack  a  portmanteau  and  get 
horses,  and  was  at  Farnham,  half-way  on  the  road  to  Waloote, 
tliirty  miles  off,  before  his  comrades  had  got  to  their  supper 
after  the  pla^*.  He  bade  his  man  give  no  hint  to  my  Ladj* 
Dowager's  household  of  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  going ; 
and  as  Chelsey  was  distant  from  London,  the  i*oads  bad,  and 
infested  by  footpads,  and  Esmond  often  in  the  habit,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  part}'  of  pleasure,  of  lying  at  a  friend's  lodging  in 
town,  there  was  no  need  that  his  old  aunt  should  be  disturbed  at 
his  absence —  indeed,  nothing  more  delighted  the  old  lady  than 
to  fancy  that  num  Counn^  the  incorrigible  3'oung  sinner,  was 
abix>ad  boxing  the  watch,  or  scouring  St.  Giles's.  When  she 
not  at  her  books  of  devotion,  she  thought  Etheridge  and 
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Sedley  very  good  reading.  She  had  a  hundred  pretty  stories 
about  Rochester,  Harry  Jermyn,  and  Hamilton  ;  and  if  Esmond 
would  but  have  nm  away  with  the  wife  even  of  a  citizen,  'tis 
my  belief  she  would  ha\'^  pawned  her  diamonds  (the  best  of 
them  went  to  our  Lady  of  Chaillot)  to  pay  his  damages. 

My  lord's  battle  house  of  Walcote  —  which  he  inhabited  be- 
fore he  took  his  title  and  occupied  the  house  of  Castlewood  — 
lies  about  a  ilnile  from  Winchester,  and  his  widow  luid  returned 
to  Waloote  after  my  lord's  death  as  a  place  always  dear  to  her, 
and  where  her  earliest  and  happiest  days  had  been  spent,  cheer- 
fuller  than  Castlewood,  which  was  too  large  for  her  straitened 
means,  and  giving  her,  too,  the  protection  of  the  ex-dean,  her 
father.  The  young  Viscount  had  a  year's  schooling  at  the 
Ikmoos  college  there,  with  Mr.  Tusher  as  his  governor.  So 
much  news  of  them  Mr.  Esmond  had  had  dunng  the  past  3'ear 
from  the  old  Viseoiuitess,  his  own  father's  widow ;  from  the 
young  one  there  had  never  been  a  word. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  his  benefactor's  lifetime.  Esmon<l  had  been 
to  Walcote ;  and  now,  taking  but  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  only 
at  the  inn  on  the  road,  he  was  up  again  long  before  da3'break, 
and  made  such  good  speed  that  he  was  at  Walcote  by  two 
o'clock  of  the  da}'.  He  rid  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  he 
alighted  and  sent  a  man  thence  to  Mr.  Tusher,  with  a  messs^e 
that  a  gentleman  from  London  woukl  speak  with  him  on  urgent 
business.  The  messenger  came  back  to  say  the  Doctor  was  in 
town,  most  likely  at  pra^'ers  in  the  Cathedral.  My  Lady  Vis- 
ooantess  was  there,  too ;  she  always  went  to  Cathedral  prayers 
every  day. 

The  horses  belonged  to  the  post-house  at  Winchester.  Es- 
ftiond  mounted  again  and  rode  on  to  the  "  George ;  "  whence  he 
walked,  leaving  his  grumbling  domestic  at  last  happy  with  a 
dinner,  straight  to  the  Cathedral.  The  organ  was  playing :  the 
winter's  day  was  already  growing  gray :  as  he  passed  under  the 
street-arch  into  the  Cathedral  yard,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  ancient  solemn  edifice. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  29th  dbcembeb. 

There  was  scarce  a  score  of  persons  in  the  Cathedral  beside 
the  Dean  and  some  of  his  clergy,  and  the  choristers,  young  and 
old,  that  performed  the  beautiful  evening  prayer.  Bat  Mr. 
Tusher  was  one  of  the  officiants,  and  read  from  the  eagle  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  and  a  great  black  periwig ;  and  in  the  stalls, 
still  in  her  black  widow's  hood,  sat  Esmond's  dear  mistress,  her 
son  by  her  side,  very  much  grown,  and  indeed  a  noble-looking 
youth,  with  his  mother's  e^'es,  and  his  father's  curling  brown 
hair,  that  fell  over  his  point  de  Venise  —  a  prett}*  picture  such 
as  Van  Dyck  might  have  painted.  Mons.  Rigaud's  portrait  of 
my  Lord  Viscount,  done  at  Paris  afterwards,  gives  but  a  Freneh 
version  of  his  manl3%  fVank,  English  face.  When  he  looked  up 
there  were  two  sapphire  beams  out  of  his  eyes  such  as  no 
painter's  palette  has  the  color  to  match,  I  think.  On  this  day 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  seeing  that  particular  beaut}*  of 
my  young  lord's  countenance ;  for  the  truth  is,  he  kept  his  eyes 
shut  for  the  most  part,  and,  the  anthem  being  luther  long,  was 
asleep. 

But  the  music  ceasing,  my  lord  woke  up,  looking  about  hira, 
and  his  eyes  lighting  on  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  sitting  opposite 
him,  gazing  with  no  small  tenderness  and  melancholy*  upon  two 
persons  who  had  so  much  of  his  heart  for  so  many  x'ears,  Lord 
Castlewood,  with  a  start,  pulled  at  his  mother's  sleeve  (her 
face  had  scarce  been  lifted  from  her  book),  and  said,  Look, 
mother ! "  so  loud,  that  Esmond  could  hear  on  the  other  side 
of  the  church,  ami  the  old  Dean  on  his  throned  stall.  Lady 
Castlewood  looked  for  an  instant  as  her  son  bade  her,  and  held 
up  a  warning  finger  to  Frank ;  Esmond  felt  his  whole  face 
flush,  and  his  heart  throbbing,  as  that  dear  lady  beheld  him 
once  more.  The  rest  of  the  prayers  were  speedily  over ;  Mr. 
Esmond  did  not  hear  them  ;  nor  did  his  rnistress,  very  likely, 
whose  hood  went  more  closel}*  over  her  fac»e,  and  who  never 
lifted  her  head  again  until  the  service  was  over,  the  blessing 
given,  and  Mr.  Dean,  and  his  procession  of  ecclesiastics,  out 
of  the  inner  chapel. 

Young  Castlewood  came  clambering  over  the  stalls  before 
the  dei^'  weve  fairly  gone,  and  running  up  to  Esmond,  eagerly 
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embraced  him.  "  My  dear,  dearest  old  Harry ! "  he  said,  "  are 
you  come  back  ?  Have  yoa  been  to  the  wars  ?  You'll  take  me 
with  you  when  you  go  again?  Why  didn't  you  write  to  us? 
Come" to  mother." 

Mr.  Esmond  could  hardly  say  more  than  a  God  bless  you, 
my  bo}*,"  for  his  heart  was  very  full  and  grateful  at  all  this 
tenderness  on  the  lad's  part ;  and  he  was  as  much  moved  at 
seeing  Frank  as  he  was  fearful  about  that  other  interview  which 
was  now  to  take  place :  for  he  knew  not  if  the  widow  would 
reject  him  as  she  had  done  so  cruelly  a  year  ago. 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  back  to  us,  Henry,"  Lady 
Esmond  said.      I  thought  3'ou  might  come." 

We  read  of  the  fleet  coming  to  Portsmouth.  Why  did  you 
not  come  from  Portsmouth?"  Frank  asked,  or  my  Lord  Vis- 
count, as  he  now  must  be  called. 

Esmond  had  thought  of  that  too.  He  would  have  given  one  of 
his  eyes  so  that  he  might  see  his  dear  friends  again  once  more ; 
bnt  believing  that  his  mistress  had  forbidden  him  her  house,  he 
had  obeyed  her,  and  remained  at  a  distance. 

You  had  but  to  ask,  and  you  know  I  would  be  here,"  he 

said. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  her  little  fair  hand ;  there  was  only 
her  marriage  ring  on  it.  The  quarrel  was  all  over.  The  year  of 
grief  and  estrangement  was  passed.  They  never  had  been  sepa- 
rated. His  mistress  had  never  been  out  of  his  mind  all  that  time. 
No,  not  oiioe.  No,  not  in  the  prison ;  nor  in  the  camp ;  nor  on 
shore  before  the  enem}' ;  nor  at  sea  under  the  stars  of  solemn 
midnight;  nor  as  he  watched  the  glorious  rising  of  the  dawn  : 
not  even  at  the  table,  where  he  sat  carousing  with  friends,  or  at 
the  theatre  yonder,  where  he  tried  to  fancy  that  other  eyes  were 
brighter  than  hers.  Brighter  eyes  there  might  bo,  antl  faces 
more  beautiful,  hut  none  so  dear  —  no  voice  so  sweet  as  that  of 
his  beloved  mistress,  who  had  been  sister,  mother,  goddess  to 
him  during  his  youth  —  goddess  now  no  more,  for  he  knew  of 
her  weaknesses ;  and  by  thought,  by  suffering,  and  that  experi- 
ence it  brings,  was  older  now  than  siie ;  but  more  fondly 
cherished  as  woman  perhaps  than  ever  she  had  been  adored  as 
divinity.  What  is  it?  Where  lies  it?  the  secret  which  makes 
one  little  hand  the  dearest  of  all?  Whoever  can  unriddlo  that 
myster}'?  Here  she  was,  her  son  by  his  side,  his  dear  boy. 
Here  she  was.  weeping  and  happy.  She  took  his  hand  in  both 
hers ;  he  felt  her  tears.    It  was  a  rapture  of  reconciliation. 

"  Here  comes  Squaretoes,"  sajs  Frank.      Here's  Tusher." 

Tnshcr,  indeed,  now  appeared,  creaking  on  his  great  heels. 
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Mr.  Tom  had  divested  himself  of  his  alb  or  stir[)lioe,  and  came 
forward  habited  in  his  cassock  and  great  black  peiiwig.  How 
had  Esmond  ever  been  for  a  moment  jealous  of  this  fellow? 

Give  us  thy  hand,  Tom  Tusher,"  he  said.  The  chaplain 
made  him  a  very  low  and  statelj*  bow.  I  am  charmed  to  see 
Captain  Hsmond,"  says  he.  My  lord  and  I  have  read  the 
Jteddas  incolumem  precor^  and  applied  it,  I  am  sure,  to  you. 
You  come  back  with  Gaditaniau  laurels;  when  I  heard  you 
wci*e  bound  thither,  I  wished,  1  am  sure,  I  was  another  Sep- 
timius.  My  Loi-d  Viscount,  your  lordship  remembers  Septimiy 
Gades  aditure  mecum  f* 

There's  an  angle  of  earth  that  I  love  better  than  Gades, 
Tusher,"  says  Mi\  Esmond.  '^'Tis  that  one  where  your  rev- 
erence hath  a  parsonage,  and  where  our  youth  was  brought 
up." 

A  house  that  has  so  many  sacred  recollections  to  me,"  says 
Mr.  Tusher  (and  Harry  remembered  how  Tom's  father  used 
to  flog  him  tiiere)  —  a  house  near  to  that  of  my  respected 
patron,  my  most  honored  patroness,  must  ever  be  a  dear  abode 
to  me.  But,  madam,  the  verger  waits  to  close  the  gates  ou 
your  ladyship." 

And  Harry's  coming  home  to  supper.  Huzzay !  huzzay  !  " 
cries  my  lord.  Mother,  [  shall  nm  home  and  bid  Beatrix  pqt 
her  ribbons  on.  Beatrix  is  a  maid  of  honor,  Harr}*.  Such  a 
fine  set-up  minx ! " 

Your  heart  was  never  in  the  Church,  Harry,"  the  widow 
said,  in  her  sweet  low  tone,  as  they  walked  away  tc^ether. 
(Now,  it  seemed  they  never  had  been  parted,  and  again,  as  if 
they  had  been  ages  asunder.)  I  always  thought  you  had  no 
vocation  that  wa}' ;  and  that  'twas  a  pity  to  shut  3'ou  out  from  the 
world.  You  would  but  have  pined  and  chafed  at  Castle  wood  : 
and  'tis  better  you  should  make  a  name  for  3'ourself.  I  often 
said  so  to  my  dear  lord.  How  he  loved  you !  'Twas  my  lord 
that  made  you  stay  with  us." 

"  I  asked  no  better  than  to  stay  near  3'ou  always,"  said  Mr. 
Esmond. 

"  But  to  go  was  best,  Harr3\  When  the  world  cannot  give 
peace,  3'ou  will  know  where  to  find  it ;  but  one  of  3'our  strong 
imagination  and  eager  desires  must  try  the  world  first  before  he 
tires  of  it.  'Twas  not  to  be  thought  of,  or  if  it  once  was,  it 
was  only  by  my  selfishness,  that  you  should  remun  as  chaplain 
to  a  country  gentleman  and  tutor  to  a  little  boy.  You  are  of 
the  blood  of  the  Esmonds,  kinsman  ;  and  that  was  always  wild 
in  youth.    Look  at  Francis.    He  is  but  fifteen,  and  I  scarce 
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can  keep  him  in  mj  nest.  His  talk  is  all  of  war  and  pleasure, 
and  he  longs  to  serve  in  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  he  and 
tlie  yonng  Lord  Churchill  shall  go  the  next.  Lord  Marlborough 
has  been  good  to  us.  You  know  how  kind  they  wei-e  in  my 
raisfbrtone.  And  so  was  your — your  father's  widow.  No  one 
knows  how  good  the  worid  is,  till  grief  comes  to  try  us.  Tis 
through  my  Lady  Marlborough's  goodness  that  Beatrix  hath  her 
place  at  Court;  and  Frank  is  under  my  Lord  Chamberlain. 
And  the  dowager  Uid}',  3our  father's  widow,  has  promised  to 
provide  for  yon  —  has  she  not?" 

Esmond  said,  Yes.  As  far  as  present  favor  went,  Lady 
Castlewood  was  very  good  to  him.  And  should  her  ffiind 
change,"  he  added  gayl}%  as  ladies'  minds  will,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  own  burden,  and  make  my  way  somehow. 
Not  by  the  sword  very  likely.  Thousands  have  a  better  genius 
for  that  than  I,  but  there  are  many  w&ys  in  which  a  3'oung  man 
of  good  imrts  and  education  can  get  on  in  the  world ;  and  I  am 
ppett^'  sure,  one  way  or  other,  of  promotion ! "  Indeed,  he 
had  found  patrons  already  ifa  the  army,  and  amongst  persons 
rery  able  to  serve  him,  too ;  and  told  his  mistress  of  the  flat- 
tering aspect  of  fortune.  They  walked  as  though  they  had 
never  been  parted,  slowly,  with  the  gray  twilight  closing  round 
them. 

And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  home,"  she  continued, 
"  I  knew  30U  would  come,  Harry,  if — if  it  was  but  to  forgive 
me  for  having  spoken  unjustly  to  you  after  that  horrid  —  horrid 
miafortime.  I  was  half  frantic  with  grief  then  when  I  saw  you. 
And  I  know  now  —  tliey  have  told  me.  That  wretch,  whose 
name  I  can  never  mention,  even  has  said  it:  how  3'ou  tried  to 
avert  the  quarrel,  and  would  have  taken  it  on  yourself,  my  poor 
chiW  :  hut  it  was  God's  will  that  I  should  be  punished,  and 
that  my  dear  lord  should  fall." 

He  gave  me  his  blessing  on  his  death-bed,"  Esmond  said. 
Tfiank  God  for  that  legacy  !  " 
''Amen,  amen!  dear  Flenry,"  said  the  lady,  pressing  his 
arm.       I  knew  it.    Mr.  Atterbury,  of  St.  Bride's,  who  was 
called  to  him,  told  me  so.    And  I  thanked  God,  too,  and  in  my 
pra3'er8  ever  since  remembered  it." 

You  had  spared  me  many  a  bitter  night,  had  you  told  me 
sooner,"  Mr.  F>mond  said. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  such 
sweet  hnmilit3',  as  made  Esmond  repent  that  he  should  ever 
have  dared  to  repi'oach  her.  "  I  know  how  wicked  m3*  heart 
has  been ;  and  I  have  suffered  too,  my  dear.    I  confessed  to 
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Mr.  Atterbury  —  I  mast  not  tell  any  more.  He  —  I  said  I 
woald  not  write  to  3*ou  or  go  to  you  —  and  it  was  better  even 
that  having  parted,  we  should  part.  But  I  knew  vou  wooki 
come  back  —  I  own  that.  That  is  no  one's  fault.  And  to-day, 
Henry,  in  the  anthem,  when  they  sang  it,  ^  When  the  Lord 
turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream,'  I 
thought,  yes,  like  them  that  dream  —  them  that  dream.  And 
then  it  went,  ^  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy ;  and  he 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  shall  doubtless  oome  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ; '  I  looked  up  from  the 
book,  and  saw  \'ou.  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  you.  I 
kne#  you  would  come,  m}'  dear,  and  saw  the  gokl  sunshine 
round  your  head." 

She  smiled  an  almost  wild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
The  moon  was  up  by  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  the  froety 
sky.  He  could  see,  for  the  first  time  now  clearly,  her  sweet 
careworn  face. 

"  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is? "  she  continued.  It  is  the 
29th  of  December  ^ —  it  is  3'our  birthday  !  But  last  year  we  did 
not  drink  it  —  no,  no.  My  lord  was  cold,  and  my  Hairy  wu-j 
likely  to  die :  and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever ;  and  we  had  im> 
wine.  But  now  —  now  you  are  come  again,  bringing  3our 
sheaves  with  you,  my  dear."  She  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of 
weeping  as  she  spoke ;  she  laughed  and  sobbed  on  the  young 
man's  heart,  crpng  out  wildly,  bringing  your  sheaves  with 
you — j-our  sheaves  with  you  I " 

As  he  had  sometimes  felt,  gazing  up  fVom  the  deck  at  mid- 
night into  the  boundless  starlit  depths  overhead,  in  a  rapture  of 
devout  wonder  at  that  endless  brightness  and  beaut}'  —  in  some 
such  a  w&y  now,  the  depth  of  this  pure  devotion  (which  was, 
for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  him)  quite  sraote-upon  him,  and 
filled  his  heart  with  thanksgiving.  Gracious  God,  who  was  he, 
weak  and  friendless  creature,  that  such  a  love  should  be  poured 
out  u\y)n  him  ?  Not  in  vain  —  not  in  vain  has  he  lived  —  hard 
and  thankless  should  he  be  to  think  so  —  that  has  such  a  treas* 
ure  given  him.  What  is  ambition  compared  to  that,  but  selfish 
vanity?  To  be  rich,  to  be  famous?  What  do  these  profit  a 
year  hence,  when  other  names  sound  louder  than  yours,  when 
you  lie  hidden  away  under  the  ground,  along  with  idle  titles 
engraven  on  your  coffin  ?  But  only  true  love  lives  after  you  — 
follows  your  memor}-  with  secret  blessing  —  or  precedes  you, 
and  intercedes  for  3'ou.  If  on  omnis  mortar  —  if  dying,  I  \'et 
live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two ;  nor  am  lost  and  hopeless  living, 
if  a  sainted  departed  soul  still  loves  and  praj's  for  me. 
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**  If — if 'tis  so,  dear  lady,"  Mr.  Esmond  said,  "  why  should 
I  ever  leave  you  ?  If  God  hath  given  me  this  great  boon  —  and 
near  or  far  from  me,  as  I  know  now,  the  heart  of  m}*  dearest 
mistress  follows  me,  let  me  have  that  blessing  near  me,  nor 
ever  part  with  it  till  death  separate  us.  Conie  away  —  leave 
this  Euix>pe,  this  place  which  has  so  many  sad  recollections  for 
you.  B^in  a  new  life  in  a  new  world.  My  good  lord  often 
talked  of  visiting  that  land  in  Virginia  which  King  Charles  gave 
ns  —  gave  his  ancestor.  Frank  will  give  us  £at.  No  man 
there  will  ask  if  there  is  a  blot  on  my  name,  or  inquire  in  the 
woods  what  my  title  is.'* 

And  my  children  —  and  my  duty  —  and  my  good  father, 
Henry?  "  she  broke  out.  He  has  none  but  me  now  !  for  soon 
my  sister  will  leave  him,  and  the  old  man  will  be  alone.  He 
has  conformed  since  tlie  new  Queen's  reign  ;  and  here  in  Win- 
chester, where  they  love  him,  they  have  found  a  church  for 
him.  When  the  children  leave  me,  I  will  stay  with  him.  I 
cannot  follow  them  into  the  great  world,  where  their  waj*  lies  — 
it  scares  me.  They  will  come  and  visit  me;  and  you  will, 
sometimes,  Henr^* — yes,  sometimes,  as  now,  in  the  Holy 
Advent  season,  when  I  have  seen  and  blessed  you  once  more." 

I  would  leave  all  to  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Esmond ;  '*  and 
can  you  not  be  as  generous  for  me,  dear  lady  ?  " 

Hush,  boy ! "  she  said,  and  it  was  with  a  mother's  sweet 
plaintive  tone  and  look  that  she  spoke.  The  world  is  begin- 
ning for  3'ou.  For  me,  I  have  been  so  weak  and  sinful  that  I 
must  leave  it,  and  pray  out  an  expiation,  dear  Henry.  Had 
we  houses  of  religion  as  there  were  once,  and  man}*  divines  of 
our  Church  would  have  them  again,  I  often  think  I  would  retire 
to  one  and  pass  my  life  in  penance.  But  I  would  love  you 
still — yes,  there  is  no  sin  in  such  a  love  as  mine  now;  and 
my  dear  lord  in  heaven  ma}*  see  my  heart ;  and  knows  the  tears 
that  have  washed  m}'  sin  away  —  and  now  —  now  ray  <luty  is 
here,  by  my  children  whilst  they  need  me,  and  by  ray  poor  old 
father,  and  —  " 

"  And  not  by  me?  "  Henry  said. 

Hush ! "  she  said  again,  and  raised  her  hand  up  to  his  lip. 
"I  have  been  your  nurse.  You  could  not  see  me,  Harry, 
when  you  were  in  the  small-pox,  and  I  came  and  sat  by  you. 
Ah !  I  prayed  that  I  might  die,  but  it  would  have  been  in  sin, 
Henry.  Oh,  it  is  horrid  to  look  back  to  that  time.  It  is  over 
now  and  past,  and  it  has  been  forgiven  me.  When  you  need 
me  again,  I  will  come  ever  so  far.  When  3'our  heart  is 
wounded,  then  come  to  me,  my  dear.    Be  silent !  let  me  say 
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all.  You  never  loved  me,  dear  Henry —  no,  you  do  not  now, 
and  I  thank  heaven  for  it.  I  used  to  wateh  you,  and  knew  by 
a  thousand  signs  that  it  was  so.  Do  you  remember  how  glad 
you  were  to  go  away  to  college  ?  'Twas  I  sent  j  ou.  I  told  my 
papa  that,  and  Mr.  Atterbur^'  too,  when  I  spoke  to  him  in 
London.  And  they  both  gave  me  absolution  —  both  —  and 
they  are  godly  men,  having  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
And  they  forgave  me,  as  my  dear  lord  forgave  me  befbre  he 
went  to  heaven*" 

I  think  the  angels  are  not  all  in  heaven,'*  Mr.  Esmond 
said.  And  as  a  brother  folds  a  sister  to  his  heart;  and  as  a 
mother  cleaves  to  her  son's  breast — so  for  a  few  moments 
Esmond's  beloved  mistress  came  to  him  and  blessed  him* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  AM  MADE  WELCOME  AT  WALCOTE. 

As  they  came  up  to  the  house  at  Walcote,  the  windows  fnm 
within  were  lighted  up  with  fViendly  welcome ;  the  supper-table 
was  spread  in  the  oak-parlor ;  it  seemed  as  if  forgiveness  and 
love  were  awaiting  the  returning  prodigal.  Two  or  three 
familiar  faces  of  domestics  were  on  the  look-out  at  the  porch  — 
the  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and  3'oung  Lock  wood  from 
Castlewood  in  my  lord's  livery  of  tawny  and  blue.  His  dear 
mistress  pressed  his  arm  as  they  passed  into  the  hall.  Her 
eyes  beamed  out  on  him  with  affection  indescribable.  Wd- 
eome,"  was  all  she  said,  as  she  looked  up,  putting  back  her  fair 
curls  and  black  hood.  A  sweet  rosy  smile  blushed  on  her 
face ;  Harry  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming* 
Her  face  was  lighted  with  a  joy  that  was  brighter  than  beauty  — 
she  took  a  hand  of  her  son  who  was  in  the  hall  waiting  his 
mother  —  she  did  not  quit  Esmond's  arm. 

''Welcome,  Harry!"  my  3'oung  lord  echoed  aflfcer  her. 
''  Here,  we  are  all  come  to  sa^'  so.  Here's  old  Pincot,  hasn't 
she  grown  handsome  ? "  and  Pincot,  who  was  older,  and  no 
handsomer  than  usual,  made  a  curtsy  to  the  Captain,  as  she 
called  Esmond,  and  told  my  lord  to    Have  done,  now." 

''  And  here's  Jack  Lock  wood.  He'll  make  a  famous  grena- 
dier, Jack ;  and  so  shall  I ;  we'll  both  'list  under  you,  Cousin. 
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As  soon  as  I'm  Beventeen,  I  go  to  the  army  —  every  gentleman 
goes  to  the  army.  Look  !  who  comes  here  —  ho,  ho ! "  he  bm-st 
into  a  laugh.  ^^'Tis  Mistress  Trix,  with  a  new  ribbon;  I 
knew  she  would  put  one  on  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  captain  was 
coming  to  supper." 

This  laughing  cc^loquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote 
House :  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  that  leads  from  an 
open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the  sleeping  chambers :  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  wax  candle  in  her  hand,  and  illuminating 
lier,  came  Mistress  Beatrix ~  the  light  falling  indeed  upon  the 
scarlet  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant 
white  neck  in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child  and  found  a  woman,  grown  beyond 
the  common  height ;  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzling  complete- 
ness of  beaat3^  that  his  eyes  might  well  show  surprise  and 
delight  at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was  a  brightness  so 
lustrous  and  melting,  that  I  have  seen  a  whole  assembly  follow 
her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irresistible :  and  that  night  the  great 
Doke  was  at  the  playhouse  after  Ramillies,  every  soul  turned 
and  looked  (she  chanced  to  enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
theatre  at  the  same  moment)  at  her,  and  not  at  him.  She  was 
a  brown  beauty :  that  is,  her  eyesy  hair,  and  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes were  dark :  her  hair  curling  with  rich  undulations,  and 
waving  over  her  shoulders ;  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzling 
white  as  snow  in  sunshine ;  except  her  cheeks,  which  were  a 
bright  red,  and  her  lips,  which  were  of  a  still  deeper  crimson. 
Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said,  were  too  lat^e  and  full,  and  so 
they  might  be  for  a  goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a  woman 
whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was 
the  sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape  was  perfect  symmetry, 
health,  decision,  activity,  whose  foot  as  it  planted  itself  on  the 
ground  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose  motion,  whether  rapid 
or  slow,  was  always  perfect  grace  —  agile  as  a  nymph,  \o(ty  as 
a  queen,  —  now  melting,  now  imperious,  now  sarcastic  —  there 
was  no  single  movement  of  hers  but  was  beautifbl.  As  he 
tliinks  of  her^  he  who  writes  feels  young  again,  and  remembers 
a  paragon. 

So  she  came  holding  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm, 
and  her  taper  before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet 
Esmond. 

She  hath  put  on  her  scarlet  stockings  and  white  shoes," 
says  my  lord,  still  laughing.  Oh,  my  fine  mistress  !  is  this 
the  way  you  set  your  cap  at  the  Captain?  "  She  approached, 
Bhining  smiles  upon  Esmond,  who  could  look  at  nothing  but  her 
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e3'e8.  She  aiWaneed  holding  forward  her  head,  as  if  she  woald 
have  hitii  kiss  her  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

Stop,"  she  said,  I  am  grown  too  big !  Welcome,  coasin 
Harry,''  and  she  made  him  an  arch  curtsy,  sweeping  down  to 
the  ground  almost,  with  the  most  gracious  bend,  looking  ap  the 
while  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  sweetest  smile.  Love  seemed 
to  radiate  from  her.  Harr}*  eyed  her  with  such  a  raptui'e  as  the 
first  lover  is  described  as  having  by  Milton. 

.  N*est-ce  pas?"  says  my  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  still 
hanging  on  his  arm. 

Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  and  ablush,  as  he  met  his 
mistress's  clear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  rapt  in  admiration 
of  the  jilia  pnlcrior. 

Right  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so:  now  drop  the 
curtsy,  and  show  the  red  stockings,  Trix.  They've  silver 
clocks,  Harry.  The  Dowager  sent  'em.  She  went  to  put  'em 
on,"  cries  my  lord. 

Hush,  you  stupid  child!"  saj's  Miss,  smothering  her 
brother  with  kisses;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her 
mamma,  looking  all  the  while  at  Harry,  over  his  mistress's 
shoulder.  And  if  she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave  him  both  her 
hands,  and  then  tooli  one  of  his  in  l>oth  hands,  and  said,  ^^Oh, 
Harry,  we're  so,  so  glad  you're  come !  " 

**  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,"  says  my  lord.  "  Huz- 
zay  !    It  was  such  a  hungr}'  sermon." 

And  it  is  the  29th  of  December ;  and  our  Harry  has  come 
home." 

*'Huzzay,  old  Pincot!"  again  says  my  lord;  and  my  dear 
lady's  lips  looked  as  if  they  were  trembling  with  a  prayer. 
She  would  have  Harry  lead  in  Beatiix  to  the  supper-room, 
going  herself  with  my  young  Lord  Viscount ;  and  to  this  party 
came  Tom  Tusher  directl}*,  whom  four  at  least  out  of  the  com- 
pany of  five  wished  away.  Awa}-  he  went,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  sweetmeats  were  put  down,  and  then,  b}*  the  great  crack- 
ling fire,  his  'mistress  or  Beatrix,  with  her  blushing  graces, 
filling  his  glass  for  him,  Harry  told  the  story  of  his  campaign, 
and  passed  the  most  delightful  night  his  life  had  ever  known. 
The  sun  was  up  long  ere  he  was,  so  deep,  sweet,  and  refV^shing 
was  his  slumber.  He  woke  as  if  angels  had  been  watching  at 
his  bed  all  night.  I  dare  say  one  that  was  as  pure  and  loving 
as  an  angel  had  blessed  his  sleep  with  her  prayers. 

Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little  house- 
hold at  Walcote,  as  the  custom  was ;  Esmond  thought  Mistress 
Beatrix  did  not  listen  to  Tusher's  exhortation  much :  her  eyes 
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were  wandering  everywhere  during  the  sen-ice,  at  least  when- 
ever he  looked  up  he  met  them.  Perhaps  he  also  was  not  very 
attentive  to  his  Reverence  the  Chaplain.  '*'This  might  have 
been  my  life,"  he  was  thinking;  '*this  might  have  been  my 
duty  from  now  till  old  age.  Well,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  be  with  these  dear  friends  and  part  from  'em  no  more?  Un- 
til—  until  the  destined  lover  comes  and  takes  awa}*  prett}'  Bea- 
tiix  *'  —  and  the  best  part  of  Tom  Tusher's  ex[x»sition,  which 
may  have  been  very  learned  and  eloquent,  was  quite  lost  to 
jKK>r  Harry  by  this  vision  of  the  destined  lover,  who  put  the 
preacher  out. 

All  t(ke  while  of  the  prayers,  Beatrix  knelt  a  little  way  be- 
fore Harry  flsmoud.  The  red  stockings  were  changed  for  a 
pair  of  gray,  and  black  shoes,  in  which  her  feet  looked  to  the 
full  as  pretty-.  All  the  i-oses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with  the 
brightness  of  her  complexion ;  Esmond  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  the  sunny  lustre  of  her  eyes.  My  Lady 
Viscountess  looked  fatigued,  as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face 
was  pale. 

Miss  Beatrix  remarked  these  signs  of  indisposition  in  her 
mother  and  deplored  them.  ^^I  am  an  old  woman,"  8a3's  my 
lady,  with  a  kind  smile ;  I  cannot  hope  to  look  as  young  as 
you  do,  my  dear." 

She'll  never  look  as  good  as  you  do  if  she  lives  till  she's  a 
hundred,"  says  my  lord,  taking  his  mother  by  the  waist,  and 
kissing  her  hand. 

"Do  I  look  very  wicked,  cousin?"  saj's  Beatrix,  tnming 
full  round  on  Esmond,  with  her  pretty  face  so  close  under  his 
chin,  that  the  soft  perfumed  hair  touched  it.  She  laid  her  fin- 
ger-tips on  his  sleeve  as  she  spoke ;  and  he  put  his  other  hand 
over  hers. 

'^Fm  like  your  looking-glass,"  says  he,  "and  that  can't 
flatter  3'on." 

"  He  means  that  yon  are  always  looking  at  him,  my  dear," 
says  her  mother,  archly.  Beatrix  ran  awa3'  from  Esmond  at 
this,  and  flew  to  her  mamma,  whom  she  kissed,  stopping  my 
lady's  mouth  with  her  pretty  hand. 

"  And  Harry  is  very  good  to  look  at,"  s&ys  my  lady,  with 
her  fond  eyes  regarding  the  young  man. 

"  If  'tis  good  to  see  a  happy  face,"  says  he,  "  you  see  that." 
My  lady  said,  "Amen,"  with  a  sigh;  and  Harry  thought  the 
memory'  of  her  dear  lord  rose  up  and  rebuked  her  back  again 
into  sadness ;  for  her  face  lost  the  smile,  and  resumed  its  look 
of  melancholy. 
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"  Why,  Harrj',  how  fine  we  look  in  our  scarlet  and  ailvcr, 
and  our  black  periwig,*'  cries  my  lord.  Mother,  I  am  tired 
of  my  own  hair.  When  shall  I  have  a  peruke  ?  Where  did 
you  get  your  steenkirk,  Harry?" 

*'  It's  some  of  my  Lady  Dowager's  lace,"  says  Harry ;  *'  she 
gave  me  this  and  a  number  of  other  fine  things." 

*'My  Lady  Dowager  isn't  such  a  bad  woman,"  my  lord 
continued. 

She's  not  so — so  red  as  she's  painted,"  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

Her  brother  broke  into  a  laugh.  I'll  tell  her  you  said  so ; 
by  the  Lord,  Trix,  I  will,"  he  cries  out. 

''She'll  know  that  you  hadn't  the  wit  to  say  it,  my  lord," 
says  Miss  Beatrix. 

*'We  won't  quarrel  the  first  day  Harry's  here,  will  we, 
mother?"  said  the  young  lord.  ''We'll  see  if  we  can  get  on 
to  the  new  year  without  a  fight.  Have  some  of  this  Christmas 
pie.  And  here  comes  the  tankard;  no,  it's  Pincot  with  the 
tea." 

"  Will  the  Captain  choose  a  dish?"  asked  Mistress  Beatrix. 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  my  lord  goes  on,  "  I'll  show  thee  my 
horses  after  breakfast ;  and  we'll  go  a  bird-netting  to-night, 
and  on  Monday  there's  a  cock-match  at  Winchester  —  do  you 
love  cock-fighting,  Harry  ?  —  between  the  gentlemen  of  Sussex 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  at  ten  pound  the  battle,  and 
fifty  pound  the  odd  battle  to  show  one-and-twenty  cocks." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  kinsman?" 
asks  my  ladj'. 

"I'll  listen  to  him,"  sajs  Beatrix.  "I  am  sure  he  has  a 
hundred  things  to  tell  us.  And  I'm  jealous  already  of  the 
Spanish  ladies.  Was  that  a  beautiful  nun  at  Cadiz  that  you 
rescued  from  the  soldiers  ?  Your  man  talked  of  it  last  night 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Betty  told  me  this  morning  as  she 
combed  my  hair.  And  he  says  3'ou  must  be  in  love,  for  3*ou 
^at  on  deck  all  night,  and  scribbled  verses  all  day  in  your  table- 
book."  Harry  thought  if  he  had  wanteii  a  subject  for  verses 
yesterday,  to-da^*  he  had  found  one :  and  not  all  the  Lindamiras 
and  Ardclias  of  the  poets  were  half  so  beautiful  as  this  young 
creature ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  though  some  one  did  for  him. 

This  was  his  dear  \sAy%  who,  after  the  meal  was  over,  and 
the  young  people  were  gone,  began  talking  of  her  children 
with  Mr.  Esmond,  and  of  the  characters  of  one  and  the  other, 
and  of  her  hopes  and  fears  for  both  of  them.  "  'Tis  not  while 
they  arc  at  home,"  she  said,  "and  in  their  mother's  nest,  I 
fear  for  them  —  'tis  when  they  ai*e  gone  into  the  world,  whither 
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I  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  tbem.  Beatrix  will  begin  her  ser- 
vice next  3'ear.  You  may  have  heard  a  rumor  about  —  about 
my  Lord  Blandford.  They  were  both  children ;  and  it  is  but 
idle  talk.  I  know  my  kinswoman  would  never  let  hiiu  make 
such  a  poor  marriage  as  our  Beatrix  would  be.  There's  scarce 
a  princess  in  Europe  that  she  thinks  is  good  enough  for  him  or 
for  her  ambition." 

"  There's  not  a  princess  in  Europe  to  compare  with  her," 
says  Esmond. 

in  beaut}'?  No,  perhaps  not,"  answered  my  lady.  *'  She 
is  roost  beautiful,  isn't  she?  'Tis  not  a  mother's  partialitj'  that 
deceives  me.  I  marked  you  yesterday  when  she  came  down 
the  stair :  and  read  it  in  your  face.  We  look  when  you  don't 
fancy  us  looking,  and  see  better  than  you  think,  dear  Harry : 
and  just  now  when  they  spoke  about  your  poems  —  you  writ 
prett}^  lines  when  you  were  but  a  boy — you  thought'  Beatrix 
was  a  pretty  subject  for  verse,  did  not  you,  Harry?"  (The 
gentleman  could  ou\y  blush  for  a  reply.)  And  so  she  is  — 
nor  are  you  the  first  her  prettj'  face  has  captivated.  *Tis 
quickly  done.  Such  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  as  hers  learn  their 
power  very  soon,  and  use  it  \ery  early."  And,  looking  at  him 
keenly  with  hers,  the  fair  widow  left  him. 

And  so  it  is  —  a  pair  of  bright  e3'es  with  a  dozen  glances 
suffice  to  subdue  a  man  ;  to  enslave  him,  and  inflame  him  ;  to 
make  him  even  foi^et ;  they  dazzle  him  so  that  the  past  becomes 
straightway  dim  to  him ;  and  he  so  prizes  them  that  he  would 
give  all  his  life  to  possess  'em.  What  is  the  fond  love  of 
dearest  friends  compared  to  this  treasure?  Is  memory  as 
strong  as  expectancy?  fruition,  as  hunger?  gratitude,  as  de- 
sire? I  have  looked  at  ro3'al  diamonds  in  Uie  jewel-rooms  in 
Europe,  and  thought  how  ware  have  been  made  about  'em  ; 
Mogul  sovereigns  deposed  and  strangled  for  them,  or  ransomed 
with  them ;  millions  expended  to  buy  them ;  and  daring  lives 
lost  in  digging  out  the  little  shining  toys  that  I  value  no  more 
than  the  button  in  my  hat.  And  so  there  are  other  glittering 
baubles  (of  rare  water  too)  for  which  men  have  been  set  to  kill 
and  quarrel  ever  since  mankind  began.;  and  which  last  but  for 
a  score  of  3'ears.  when  their  sparkle  is  over.  Where  are  those 
jewels  now  that  beamed  under  Cleopatra's  forehead,  or  shone 
iu  the  sockets  of  Helen? 

The  second  day  after  Esmond's  coming  to  Waleote,  Tom 
Tusher  had  leave  to  take  a  holiday,  and  went  off  in  his  very 
best  gown  and  bands  to  court  the  young  woman  whom  his 
Reverence  desired  to  many,  and  who  was  not  a  viscount's 
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widow,  as  it  turned  out,  but  a  brewer's  relict  at  Southampton, 
witli  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune :  for  honest 
Tora's  heart  was  under  such  excellent  control,  that  Venns  her* 
self  without  a  portion  would  never  have  caused  it  to  flatter. 
So  he  rode  away  on  his  heavy-paced  gelding  to  pursue  his  jog- 
trot loves,  leaving  Esmond  to  the  society  of  his  dear  mistress 
and  her  daughter,  and  with  his  young  lord  for  a  companion, 
who  was  charmed,  not  only  to  see  an  old  friend,  but  to  have 
the  tutor  and  his  Latin  books  put  out  of  the  wa}'. 

The  boy  talked  of  things  and  people,  and  not  a  little  about 
himself,  in  his  frank  aitless  way.  'Twas  eas}'  to  see  tliat  he 
and  his  sister  had  the  better  of  their  fond  mother,  for  the  first 
place  in  whose  affections,  though  they  fonght  constantly,  and 
though  the  kind  lady  persisted  that  she  loved  bot^  equally, 
'twas  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Frank  was  his  mothers 
darling  and  favorite.  He  ruled  the  whole  household  (always 
excepting  rebellious  Beatrix)  not  less  now  than  when  he  was  a 
child  marshalling  the  village  boys  in  playing  at  soldiers,  and 
caning  them  lustily  too,  like  the  sturdiest  corporal.  As  for 
Tom  Tusber,  his  Reverence  treated  the  young  loixi  with  that 
politeness  and  deference  which  he  alwa3's  showed  (br  a  g^at 
man,  whatever  his  age  or  his  stature  was.  Indeed,  with  re^ 
spect  to  this  3'oung  one,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  so 
frank  and  winning  were  his  manners,  his  beauty,  his  gayety, 
the  ring  of  his  laughter,  and  the  delightful  tone  of  his  voice. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  charmed  and  domineered.  I  think  his 
old  grandfather  the  Dean,  and  the  grim  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Pincot,  were  as  much  his  slaves  as  his  mother  was :  and  as  for 
Esmond,  he  found  himself  presently  submitting  to  a  certain 
fascination  the  boy  had,  and  slaving  it  like  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  pleasure  which  he  had  in  Frank's  mere  company 
and  converse  exceeded  that  which  he  ever  enjoyed  in  the  society 
of  any  other  man,  however  delightful  in  talk,  or  famous  for  wit; 
His  presence  brought  sunshine  into  a  room,  his  laugh,  his 
prattle,  his  noble  l)eauty  and  brightness  of  look  cheered  and 
charmed  indescribably.  At  the  least  tale  of  sorrow,  his  hands 
were  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  eager  with  S3'mpathy  and  bounty-. 
The  waj'  in  which  women  loved  and  petted  him,  when,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards.,  he  came  upon  the  world,  yet  a  mere  hoy, 
and  the  follies  which  they  did  for  him  (as  indeed  he  for  them), 
recalled  the  career  of  Rochester,  and  outdid  the  successes  of 
Grammont.  His  very  cretlitors  loved  him ;  and  the  hardest 
usurers,  and  some  of  the  rigid  prudes  of  the  other  sex  too, 
could  den}'  him  nothing.    He  was  no  more  witty  than  another 
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man.  btit  what  he  said,  he  said  and  looked  as  no  man  else 
could  say  or  kx>k  it.  I  liave  seen  the  women  at  the  comedy  at 
Bruxelies  crowd  round  him  in  the  lobby :  and  as  he  sat  on  the 
stage  more  people  looked  at  him  than  at  the  actors,  and  watclieil 
him ;  and  I  remember  at  Ramillies,  when  he  was  hit  and  fell,  a 
great  big  red-haired  Scotch  sergeant  flung  his  halbert  down, 
burst  out  a-crying  like  a  woman,  seizing  him  up  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant,  and  carr;v'iiig  b>noi  out  of  tlie  fire.  This  brother 
and  sister  were  the  most  beautilul  couple  ever  seen ;  though 
after  he  winged  away  from  the  maternal  nest  this  pair  were 
seldom  together. 

Sitting  at  dinner  two  days  after  Esmond's  arrival  (it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  year),  and  so  happy  a  one  to  Harry  Esmond, 
that  to  enjo}'  it  was  quite  worth  all  the  previous  pain  which  he 
had  endured  and  forgot,  m}'  yoimg  lord,  filling  a  bumper,  and 
bidding  Harry  take  another,  drank  to  his  sister,  saluting  her 
under  the  title  of  "  Marchioness." 

Marchioness ! "  says  Harry,  not  without  a  pang  of  wonder, 
for  he  was  curious  and  jealous  already. 

Nonsense,  my  lord,"  sa^'s  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
My  Lady  Viscountess  looked  up  for  a  moment  at  Esmond,  and 
cast  her  eyes  down. 

The  Marchioness  of  Blandford,"  says  Frank.  "Don't 
yoo  know  —  hath  not  Rouge  Dragon  told  you?"  (My  lord 
used  to  call  the  Dowager  of  Chelsey  b^-  this  and  other  names.) 

Blandford  has  a  lock  of  her  hair :  the  Duchess  found  him  on 
his  knees  to  Mistress  Trix,  and  boxed  his  ears,  and  said  Dr. 
Hare  should  whip  him." 

*'  I  wish  Mr.  Tusher  would  whip  you  too,"  says  Beatrix. 

My  lady  only  said  :  I  hope  you  will  tell  none  of  these  silly 
stories  elsewhere  than  at  home.  Francis." 

"'Tis  tnie,  on  my  word,"  continues  Frank:  'Mook  at 
Hmry  scowling,  mother,  and  see  how  Beatrix  blushes  as  red 
as  the  silver-docked  stockings." 

"  I  tiiink  we  had  best  leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine  and 
their  talk,"  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  rising  up  with  the  air  of  a 
young  queen,  tossing  her  rustling  flowing  draperies  about  her, 
aod  quitting  the  room,  followed  by  her  mother. 

Lady  Castle  wood  again  looked  at  Esmond,  as  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  Frank.  "  Do  not  tell  those  sill}'  stories, 
t'hild,"  she  ^aid :  do  not  drink  much  wine,  sir ;  Harrj-  never 
loved  to  drink  wine."  And  she  went  away,  too,  in  her  black 
roltes,  looking  back  on  the  young  man  with  her  fair,  fond 
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^^Egad!  if  8  true,'"sa3*8  Frank,  sipping  his  wine  with  the 
air  of  a  lord.  What  think  you  of  this  Lisbon  —  real  Col- 
lares  ?  'Tis  better  than  jour  head}'  port :  we  got  it  out  of  one 
of  the  Spanish  ships  that  came  from  Vigo  last  year:  my 
mother  bought  it  at  Southampton,  as  the  Ship  was  lying  there— 
the  ^  Rose,'  Captain  Hawkins." 

Why,  I  came  home  in  that  siiip,"  sa^ys  Harry. 

And  it  brought  home  a  good  fellow  and  good  wine,**  says 
my  lord.      I  say^  Harty,  1  wish  thou  hadst  not  that  cursed 
sinister/' 

"  And  why  not  the  bar  sinister?"  asks  the  other. 
Suppose  I  go  to  the  army  and  am  killed  —  every  gentle- 
man goes  to  the  anny  —  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  wcMnea? 
Trix  will  never  stop  at  home ;  mother's  in  love  with  you, — 
3'es,  I  think  mother's  in  love  with  you.  She  was  always  prais- 
ing you,  and  always  talking  about  you ;  and  when  she  went  to 
Southampton,  to  see  the  ship,  I  found  her  out.  But  yoix  se^ 
it  is  impossible :  we  are  of  the  oldest  blood  in  England ;  we 
came  in  with  the  Conquei*or ;  we  were  only  baronets,  —  but  what 
then?  we  were  forced  into  that.  James  the  First  forced  our 
great  grandfather.  We  are  above,  titles ;  we  old  English  gentr)* 
don't  want  'em ;  the  Queen  can  make  a  duke  any  day.  Look 
at  Blandford's  father,  Duke  Cliurchill,  and  Duchess  Jennings, 
what  were  they,  Harry?  Damn  it,  sir,  what  are  they,  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  us?  Where  were  they  when  our  ancestor 
rode  with  King  Henry  at  Agincourt,  and  filled  up  the  French 
King's  cup  after  Poictiers  ?  'Fore  George,  sir,  why  shouldn't 
Bland  ford  marry  Beatrix?  B}' G — !  he  thnU  marr}'  Beatrix, 
or  tell  me  the  reason  why.  We'll  many  with  the  best  blood 
of  .England,  and  none  but  the  best  blo<)d  of  Ekigland.  You 
arc  an  Esmond,  and  you  can't  help  your  birth,  my  boj*.  Lef  a 
have  another  bottle.  What!  no  more?  I've  drunk  three 
parts  of  this  myself.  I  had  many  a  night  with  my  father; 
3'ou  stood  to  him  like  a  man,  Harry.  You  backed  your  blood ; 
you  can't  help  your  misfortune,  you  know,  —  no  man  can  help 
that." 

The  elder  said  he  would  go  in  to  his  mistress's  tea-table. 
The  young  lad,  with  a  heightened  color  and  voioe,  began  sing- 
ing a  snatch  of  a  song,  and  marched  out.  of  the  room. 
Esmond  heard  him  presently  calling  his  dogs  about  him., 
and  cheering  and  talking  to  them ;  and  by  a  hundred  of 
his  looks  and  gestures,  tricks  of  voice  and  gait,  was  reminded 
of  the  dead  lord,  Frank's  father. 

And  so,  the  Sylvester  night  passed  away ;  the  family  parted 
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bng  befbre  midnight,  I^dy  Castlewood  rememfoeriiig,  no 
doubt,  former  New  Years*  Eres,  when  healths  were  drunk, 
tod  laughter  went  round  in  the  eompanj'  of  him,  to  whom 
years,  past,  and  present,  and  future,  were  to  be  as  one ;  and 
so  cared  not  to  sit  with  her  children  and  hear  the  Cathedral 
bells  ringing  the  birth  of  the  year  1708.  Esmond  heard  the 
chimes  as  he  sat  in  his  own  chamber,  ruminating  by  the  blazing 
(Ire  there,  and  listened  to  the  last  notes  of  them,  looking  out 
from  his  window  towards  the  cit}',  and  the  great  gray  towers 
of  the  Cathedral  lying  under  the  fi-oety  sk}-,  with  tfie  keen 
stars  shining  above. 

The  sight  of  these  briirmnt  orbs  no  doubt  made  him  think 
of  other  luminaries.  ''And  so  her  eyes  have  already  done 
execution,"  thought  Esmond  —  "on  whom?  —  who  can  tell 
me?"  Luckily  Ws  kinsman  was  by,  and  Esmond  knew  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding'  out  Mistress  Beatrix's  his- 
tory from  the  simple  talk  of  the  boy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FAMILY  TALK. 

What  Harry  admired  and  submitted  to  in  the  pretty  lad  his 
kinsman  was  (for  wh}*  should  he  resist  it?)  the  calmness  of 
patronage  which  my  young  lord  assumed,  as  if  to  command  was 
bis  undoubted  right,  and  all  the  world  (below  his  degree)  ought 
to  bow  down  to  Viscount  Castlewood. 

"I  know  my  place,  Harry,"  he  said.  "Tm  not  proud  — 
the  boys  at  Winchester  College  say  I'm  proud :  but  Tm  riot 
proud.  I  am  simply  Francis  James  Viscount  Castlewood  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland.  I  might  have  been  (do  .  you  know 
that?)  Francis  James  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Esmond  in  that  of 
England.  The  late  lord  reftised  the  title  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  my  godfather,  his  late  Majesty.  You  should  know 
that — you  are  of  our  famih','3  0u  know  —  3'ou  cannot  help  your 
bar  sinister,  Harry,  m}'  dear  fellow ;  and  you  belong  to  one  of 
the  best  families  in  England,  in  spite  of  that ;  and  you  stood  by 
my  fiither,  and  by  G — !  I'll  stand  by  you.  You  shall  never 
Want  a  friend, llany,  while  Francis  James  Viscount  Castlewood 
has  a  shilling.  Ifs  now  1703  —  I  shall  come  of  age  in  1709. 
I  shall  go  back  to  Castlewood ;  X  shall  live  at  Castlewood ;  I 
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shall  build  op  the  house.  My  property  will  be  pretty  well  re- 
stored by  then.  The  late  viscount  mismanaged  my  property, 
and  left  it  in  a  very  bad  state.  My  mother  is  living  close,  a9 
you  see,  and  keeps  me  in  a  wa}'^  hardl}'  befitting  a  peer  of  these 
realms ;  for  I  have  but  a  pair  of  horses,  a  governor,  and  a  maa 
that  is  valet  and  groom.  But  when  I  am  of  age,  these 
things  will  be  set  right,  Harr}%  Our  house  will  be  as  it  should 
be.  You  will  alwa^^s  come  *to  Gastlewood,  won't  you?  Y'ou 
shall  always  have  your  two  rooms  in  the  court  kept  for  you ; 

and. if  an3  body  slights  you,  d  them  !  let  thm  have  a  care 

of  me,  I  shall  marry  early  — Trix  will  be  a  duchess  by  tlittt  time, 
most  likelj; ;  for  a  cannon  ball  may  knock  over  his  grace  any 
day,  you  know." 

'*How?"  says  Harry. 

"  Hush,  my  dear ! "  says  my  Lord  Viscount.  "  You  are  of 
the  family  —  3  0U  are  faithfirl  to  us,  by  Geoi^,  and  I  tell  joa 
everj'thing.  Blandford  will  marry  her  —  or"  —  and  here  he 
put  his  little  hand  on  his  sword  — 3'ou  understand  the  rest. 
Blandford  knows  which  of  us  two  is  the  best  weapon.  At  small- 
sword, or  back-sword,  or  sword  and  dagger  if  he  likes;  I  can 
beat  him.  I  have  tried  him,  Harry  ;  and  begad  he  knows  I  am 
a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

But  3'ou  do  not  mean,"  says  Harr\',  concealing  his  laugh- 
ter, but  not  his  wonder, that  you  can  force  my  Lord  Blandfoi-d, 
the  son  of  the  first  man  of  this  kingdom,  to  marry  your  sister 
at  sword's  point?" 

I  mean  to  sa}^  that  we  are  cousins  by  the  mother's  side, 
chough  that's  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  an 
£smond  is  as  good  as  a  Churchill ;  and  when  the  King  comes 
back,  the  Marquis  of  Esmond's  sister  may  be  a  match  for  any 
nobleman's  daughter  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  but*  two  mar- 
quises in  all  England,  William  Herbert  Marquis  of  Fowls,  and 
P rancis  James  Mai'quis  of  Esmond ;  and  hark  you,  Harry,  — 
now  swear  3'ou  will  never  mention  this.  Give  me  your  honor 
as  a  gentleman,  for  3'ou  are  a  gentleman,  tliough  you  are  a  —  " 

Well,  well?"  sa3's  Harr3',  a  little  impatient. 

Well,  then,  when  after  m3'  late  viscount's  misfortune,  my 
mother  went  up  with  us  to  London,  to  ask  for  justice  against 
you  all  (as  for  Mohun,  I'll  have  his  blood,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Francis  Viscount  Esmond)  —  we  went  to  stay  with  our  cousin 
my  Lady  Marlborough,  with  whom  we  had  quarrelled  for  ever 
so  long.  But  when  misfortune  came,  she  stood  by  her  blood : 
—  so  did  the  Dowager  Viscountess  stand  by  her  blood,  —  so 
did  yon.   Well,  sir,  whilst  my  mother  was  petitioning  the  late 
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Prince  of  Orange  —  for  I  will  never  call  him  king — and 
while  yoQ  were  in  prison,  we  lived  at  my  Lord  Marlborougli's 
house,  who  was  only  a  little  there,  being  away  with  the  army 
in  HoUand.  And  then  ...  I  say,  Harry,  you  won't  tell, 
now?" 

Harry  again  made  a  vow  of  secrecy. 

"  Well,  there  used  to  be  all  'sorts  of  ftin,  you  know :  my 
Lady  Marlborough  wad  very  fond  of  us,  and  she  said  I  was  to 
be  her  page ;  and  she  got  Trix  to  be  a  maid  of  honor,  and 
while  she  was  up  in  her  room  crying,  we  used  to  be  always 
having  fVin,  you  know;  and  the  Duchess  used  to  kiss  me,  and 
so  did  her  daughters,  and  Blandford  fell  tremendous  in  love 
with  Trix,  and  she  liked  him ;  and  one  day  he  —  he  kissed  her 
behind  a  door  —  he  did  though,  —  and  the  Duchess  caught  him, 
and  she  banged  such  a  box  of  the  ear  both  at  Tnx  and  BUnd- 
ford  —  you  should  have  seen  it  !  And  then  she  said  that  we 
must  leave  directly,  and  abused  m}'  mamma  who  was  cognizant 
of  the  business;  but  she  wasn't — never  thinking  al)out  any- 
thing but  father.  And  so  we  came  down  to  Walcote.  Bland- 
fotd  being  locked  up,  and  not  allowed  to  see  Trix.  But  /got 
at  him.  I  climbed  along  the  gutter,  and  in  thiXMigh  the  win- 
dow, where  he  was  or3ing. 

^  Marquis/  says  I,  when  he  had  opened  it  and  helped  me 
in,  \voa  know  I  wear  a  sword,'  for  I  had  brought  it. 

*  Oh,  viscount,'  says  he  — '  oh,  my  dearest  Frank ! '  and 
he  threw  himself  into  my  arms  and  burst  out  a-crying.  '  I  do 
love  Mistress  Beatrix  so,  that  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  have  her.' 

*  My  dear  Blandford,'  says  I,  '  you  are  young  to  think  of 
marrying ; '  for  he  was  but  fifteen,  and  a  young  fellow  of  that 
age  can  scarce  do  so,  you  know. 

"  *  But  I'll  wait  twenty  years,  if  she'll  have  me,'  sa^'s  he. 
*ni  never  marry  —  no,  never,  never,  never,  marr^'  anybody 
hot  her.  No,  not  a  princess,  though  they  would  have  me  do 
it  ever  so.  If  Beatrix  will  wait  for  me,  her  BlandfoM  swears 
he  will  be  faithfhl.'  And  he  wrote  a  paper  (it  wasn*t  spelt 
right,  for  he  wrote  ^^I'm  ready  to  sine  with  my  blode^*  which, 
3'ou  know,  Harry,  isn't  the  way  of  spelling  it),  and  vowing  that 
he  would  many  none  other  but  the  Honorable  Mistress  Ger- 
trude Beatrix  Esmond,  only  sister  of  his  dearest  friend  Francis 
James,  fourth  Viscount  Esmond.  And  so  I  gave  him  a  locket 
of  her  hair." 

A  locket  of  her  hair?  "  cries  Esmond. 

"  Yes.  Trix  gave  me  one  after  the  fight  with  the  Duchess 
that  very  day.    I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  it ;  and  so  I  gave  it 
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him,  and  we  kissed  at  parting,  and  said  — '  Good-by,  brotber/ 
And  I  got  back  through  the  gutter ;  and  we  set  off  home  that  very 
evening.  And  he  went  to  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and 
Pm  going  to  Cambridge  soon ;  and  if  he  doesn't  stand  to  his 
promise  (for  he's  onl}^  wrote  once),  —  he  knows  I  wear  s 
swonl,  Harry.  Come  along,  and  let's  go  see  the  eoddng- 
match  at  Winchester. 

.  .  .  .  But  I  say,"  he  added,  laughing,  after  a  pause,  I 
don*t  think  Trix  will  break  her  heart  about  him.  La  bless 
you !  whenever  she  sees  a  man,  she  makes  eyes  at  him ;  and 
young  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen-s  Crawle}^  and  Anthony 
Henley  of  Alresford,  were  at  swords  drawn  about  her,  at  the 
Winchester  Assembly,  a  month  ago." 

That  night  Mr.  Harry's  sleep  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
or  sweet  as  it  had  been  on  the  first  two  evenings  after  his 
ardval  at  Walcote.  "So  the  bright  eyes  have  been  already 
shining  on  another,"  thought  he,  and  the  pretty  lips,  or  the 
cheeks  at  any  rate,  have  began  the  work  which  they  were  made 
for.  Here's  a  girl  not  sixteen,  and  one  young  gentleman  is 
ah*eady  whimpering  over  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  two  cmxntrj 
squires  are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  that  they  may 
have  the  honor  of  a  dance  with  her.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  be 
dallying  about  this  passion,  and  singeing  my  wings  in  this  fool- 
ish flame.  Wings!  —  why  not  say  crutches?  There  is  but 
eight  years'  difference  between  us,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  life  I  am 
thirty  years  older.  How  could  I  ever  hope  to  please  such  a 
sweet  creature  as  that,  with  my  rough  ways  and  glum  face? 
Say  that  I  have  merit  ever  so  much,  and  won  m3'self  a  name, 
could  she  ever  listen  to  me  ?  She  must  be  my  Lad}'  Marchion- 
ess, and  I  remain  a  nameless  bastard.  Oh !  my  master,  my 
master ! "  (here  he  fell  to  thinking  with  a  passionate  grief  of 
the  vow  which  he  had  made  to  his  poor  dying  lord.)  "Oh! 
my  mistress,  dearest  and  kindest,  will  you  be  contented  with 
the  sacrifice  which  the  poor  orphan  makes  for  you,  whom  you 
love,  and  who  so  loves  you?" 

And  then  came  a  fiercer  pang  of  temptation.  "A  word 
from  me,"  Harrj^  thought,  "  a  syllable  of  explanation,  and  ail 
this  might  be  changed  ;  but  no,  I  swore  it  over  the  dying  bed 
of  my  benefactor.  For  the  sake  of  him  and  his ;  for  the  sacred 
love  and  kindness  of  old  da3's ;  I  gave  my  promise  to  him,  and 
may  kind  heaven  enable  me  to  keep  my  vow ! " 
»-  The  next  da}',  although  Esmond  gave  no  sign  of  idiat  was 
going  on  in  his  mind,  but  strove  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  gay 
and  cheerful  when  he  met  his  friends,  at  the  morning  meal,  his 
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dear  mistress,  whose  clear  eyes  it  seemed  no  emotion  of  his 
Gould  escape,  perceived  that  something  troubled  him,  for  she 
looked  anxiously  towards  bim  more  than  once  during  the  break- 
&8t,  and  when  he  went  up  to  his  chamber  afterwards  she  pres* 
ently  followed  him,  and  knocked  at  his  door. 

As  she  entered,  no  donbt  the  whole  storv  was  dear  to  her 
at  once,  for  she  found  our  young  gentleman  packing  his  valise^ 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  come  to  over-n^t  of 
making  a  brisk  retreat  out  of  this  temptation. 

She  dosed  the  door  very  carefully  behind  her,  and  then 
leant  against  it,  very  pale,  her  hands  folded  before  her,  looking 
at  the  3'oang  man,  who  was  kneeling  over  his  work  of  packing. 
Are  you  going  so  soon  ?  "  she  said. 

He  rose  up  fVom  his  knees,  blushing,  perhaps,  to  be  so  dis- 
covered,  in  tiie  rery  act,  as  it  were,  aind  took  one  of  her  fair 
little  hands  —  it  was  that  which  had  her  marriage  ring  on 
and  kissed  it. 

It  is  best  that  it  should  be  so,  dearest  lady,"  he  said. 

I  knew  you  were  going,  at  breakfast.  I — I  thought  yoa 
might  stay.  What  has  happened?  Why  can't  you  remain 
longer  with  us?  What  has  Frank  told  you — you  were  talking 
together  late  last  night?" 

I  had  but  three  days'  leave  from  Chdsey,"  Esmond  said, 
as  gayly  as  be  could.  ^ My  aunt  — ^  she  lets  me  call  her  aunt  —  is 
my  mistress  now !  I  owe  her  iny  lieutenancy  and  my  laced  coat. 
She  has  taken  me  into  high  favor ;  and  my  new  General  is  to 
dme  at  Chelsey  to-morrow  —  General  Lumle}',  madam  —  who 
has  appointed  me  his  aide-de-camp,  and  on  whom  I  must  have 
the  honor  of  waiting.  See,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  Dowager ; 
the  post  brought  it  last  night ;  and  I  would  not  speak  of  it,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  our  last  merry  meeting." 

My  lady  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  put  it  down  with  a  smile 
feat  was  somewhat  contemptuous.  I  have  no  need  to  read 
the  letter,"  says  she^ — (indeed,  'twas  as  well  she  did  not;  for 
the  Chelsey  missive,  in  the  poor  Dowager's  usual  French  jatgon, 
permitted  him  a  k>nger  holiday  than  he  said.  "  Je  vous  donne," 
<|ooth  her  ladyship,  "  oui  jour,  pour  vous  fatigay  parfaictement 
V08  parens  fotigans  ")  —  "I  have  no  need  to  read  the  letter," 
stjs  she.      What  was  it  Frank  told  you  last  night?  " 

He  tdd  me  little  I  did  not  know,"  Mr.  Esmond  answered. 
^^Bnt  I  have  thought  of  that  little,  and  here's  the  result:  I 
lisve  no  right  to  the  name  I  bear,  dear  lady ;  and  it  is  only  by. 
yoar  suffienmoe  that  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it.  If  I  thought  for 
an  boar  of  what  has  perhaps  crossed  your  mind  too—" 
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"  Yes,  I  did,  Harrj  ,"  said  she ;  I  thought  of  it ;  and  think 
of  it.  I  would  sooner  call  jou  my  son  than  the  greatest  prince 
in  Europe  —  yes,  than  the  greatest  prince.  For  who  is  there 
so  good  and  so  brave,  and  who  would  love  her  as  yon  would  ? 
But  there  are  reasons  a  mother  can't  tell.'* 

I  know  them,"  said  Mr.  Esmond,  interrupting  her  with  a 
smile.  I  know  there's  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Craw- 
ley, and  Mr.  Anthon}*  Henley  of  the  Grange,  and  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  that  seems  to  be  the  favored  suitor. 
You  shall  ask  me  to  wear  my  Lady  Marchioness's  favors  and 
to  dance  at  her  lady  ship's  wedding." 

Oh !  Harry,  Harry,  it  is  none  of  these  follies  that  frighten 
me,"  cried  out  Lady  Castlewood.  **  Lord  Churchill  is  but  a 
ehild,  his  outbreak  about  Beatrix  was  a  mere  boyish  folly.  His 
parents  would  rather  see  him  buried  than  married  to  one  below 
him  in  rank.  And  do  you  think  that  I  would  stoop  to  sue  for 
a  husband  for  Francis  Esmond's  daughter ;  or  submit  to  have 
my  girl  smuggled  into  that  proud  family  to  cause  a  quarrel 
between  son  and  parents,  and  to  be  treated  only  as  an  inferior? 
I  would  disdain  such  a  meanness.  Beatrix  would  scorn  it. 
Ah !  Henr3%  'tis  not  with  you  the  ftuilt  lies,  'tis  with  her.  I 
know  you  both,  and  love  you :  need  I  be  ashamed  of  that  love 
now?  No,  never,  never,  and  'tis  not  you,  dear  Harry,  that  is 
unworthy.  Tis  for  my  poor  Beatrix  I  tremble  —  whose  head- 
strong  will  frightens  me ;  whose  jealous  temper  (they  say  I  was 
jealous  too,  but,  pray  God,  I  am  cured  of  that  sin)  and  whose 
vanity  no  words  or  prayers  of  mine  can  cure  —  only  suflfering, 
only  experience,  and  remorse  afterwards.  Oh !  Henry,  she 
will  make  no  man  happy  who  loves  her.  Go  away,  my  son : 
leave  her :  love  us  always,  and  think  kindly  of  us :  and  for  me, 
my  dear,  you  know  that  these  walls  contain  all  that  I  love  in 
the  world," 

In  after  life,  did  Esmond  find  the  words  true  which  his  fond 
mistress  spoke  from  her  sad  heart?  Warning  he  had:  but  I 
doubt  others  had  warning  before  h\a  time,  and  since :  and  he 
benefited  bv  it  as  most  men  do. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  was  exceeding  sorry  when  he 
heard  that  Harry  could  not  come  to  the  cock-match  with  him, 
and  must  go  to  London,  but  no  doubt  my  lord  consoled  him- 
self when  the  Hampshire  cocks  won  the  match ;  and  he  saw 
every  one  of  the  battles,  and  crowed  properly  over  the  con- 
quered Sussex  gentlemen. 

As  Esmond  rode  towards  town  his  servant,  coming  np  to 
him,  informed  him  with  a  grin,  that  Mistress  Beatrix  had 
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broogfat  out  a  Dew  gown  and  blue  stockings  for  that  da^-'s 
dinner,  in  which  she  intended  to  appear,  and  had  flown  into  a 
rage  and  given  her  maid  a  slap  on  the  £ftoe  soon  after  she  heard 
he  was  going  away.  Mistress  Beatrix's  woman,  tlie  fellow 
said,  came  down  to  the  servants'  hall  crying,  and  with  the 
mark  of  a  blow  still  on  her  cheek :  but  Esmond  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  fall  back  and  be  silent,  and  rode  on  with 
thoughts  enough  of  his  own  to  occupy  him  —  some  sad  ones, 
some  inexpressibly  dear  and  pleasant. 

His  mistress,  from  whom  he  had  been  a  year  separated.,  was 
his  dearest  mistress  again.  The  famil3'  from  which  he  had  been 
parteci,  and  which  he  loved  with  the  fondest  devotion,  was  his 
family  once  more.  If  Beatrix's  beauty  shone  upon  him,  it  was 
with  a  Triendly  lustre,  and  he  could  regard  it  with  much  such 
a  delight  as  b^  brought  awfly  after  seeing  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  smiling  Madonnas  in  the  convent  at  Cadiz.,  when  he  was 
despatched  thither  with  a  flag ;  and  as  for  his  mistress,  'twas 
difficult  to  say  with  what  a  feeling  he  regarded  her.  'Twas 
happiness  to  have  seen  her;  'twas  no  great  pang  to  part;  a 
filial  tenderness,  a  love  that  was  at  once  respect  and  protection, 
filled  his  mind  as  he  thought  of  her ;  and  near  her  or  far  from 
her,  and  from  that  day  until  now,  and  from  now  till  death 
is  past  and  beyond  it,  he  prays  that  sacred  flame  may  ever 
bum. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  MAKE  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1704. 

Mr.  Esmond  rode  up  to  London  then,  where,  if  the  Dowager 
had  been  angry  at  the  abioipt  leave  of  absence  he  took,  she  was 
migbti^'  pieced  at  his  speedy  return. 

He  went  immediately  and^  paid  his  court  to  his  new  general, 
General  Lumley,  who  received  him  graciously,  having  known 
his  father,  and  also,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  having  had  the 
very  best  accounts  of  Mr.  Esmond  from  the  officer  whose  aide- 
de-camp  he  had  been  at  Vigo.  During- this  winter  Mr.  Esmond 
was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Brigadier  Webb's  regiment"  of 
Fosileers,  then  with  their  colonel  in  Flanders ;  but  being  now 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Mr.  Lumley,  Esmond  did  not  join  his 
Own  regiment  until  more  than  a  3'ear  aft;erwards,  and  after  his 
letum  from  the  campaign  of  Blenheim,  which  was  fought  the 
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next  year.  The  campaign  began  very  early,  oar  troope  mareli- 
ing  out  of  their  qaarters  befbre  the  winter  was  almost  over,  and 
investing  the  cit}'  of  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  Duke's 
command.  His  Graee  joined  ^e  army  in  deep  grief  of  mind, 
with  crape  on  his  sleeve,  and  his  household  in  mounting ;  and 
t^e  very  same  packet  which  brought  the  Commander-in-Chief 
over,  brought  letters  to  the  forces  which  preceded  him,  and 
one  from  his  dear  mistress  to  Esmond,  which  interested  him 
not  a  little. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Blandford,  his  Grace's  son,  who  had 
been  entered  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  (whitlier  my  Lord 
Viscount  had  also  gone,  to  Trinity,  with  Mr.  Tusher  as  his 
governor,)  had  been  seized  with  small-pox,  and  was  dead  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  so  poor  Frank's  schemes  for  his 
sister's  advancement  were  over,  sCnd  that  inndcent  childish 
passion  nipped  in  the  birth. 

Esmond's  mistress  would  have  had  him  return,  at  least  her 
letters  hinted  as  much ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  enemj'  this 
was  impossible,  and  our  young  man  took  his  humble  share  in 
the  siege,  which  need  not  be  described  here,  and  had  the  good 
luck  to  escape  without  a  wound  of  any  sort,  and  to  drink  his 
general's  health  after  the  surrender.  He  was  in  constant  mili- 
tary dp  ty  this  year,  and  did  not  tliink  of  asking  for  a  leaver  of 
absence,  as  one  or  two  of  his  less  fortunate  iViends  did,  who 
were  cast  away  in  that  tremendous  storm  which  happened 
towards  the  close  of  November,  that  which  of  late  o'er  pale 
Britannia  past"  (as  Mr.  Addison  sang  of  it),  and  in  which 
scores  of  our  greatest  ships  bad  15,0CK)  of  our  seamen  went 
down. 

They  said  that  our  Duke  was  quite  beart-hroken  by  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  family ;  but  his  enemies  found 
that  he  could  subdue  them,  as  well  as  roaster  his  grief.  Siie- 
cessfbl  as  had  been  this  great  General's  operations  in  the  past 
year,  they  were  far  enhanced  by  the  splendor  of  his  victory  in 
the  ensuing  campaign.  His  Grace  the  Captain-Geaeral  went 
to  England  after  Bonn,  and  our  army  fell  back  into  Holland, 
where,  in  April  1704,  his  Grace  again  found  the  troops,  eib- 
barking  from  Harwich  and  landing  at  Macsland  Sluys :  thence 
his  Grace  came  immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  received 
the'foi*eign  ministers,  general  officers,  and  other  people  of 
quality.  The  greatest  honors  were  paid  to  his  Grace  every- 
where —  at  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Ruremonde,  and  Maestrioht ; 
the  civil  authorities  coming  to  meet  Ms  coaohea:  aalvoB  of 
cannon  saluting  him^  cano^es  of  state  being  erected  for  him 
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where  he  stopped,  and  feasts  prepared  for  the  numerous  gentle- 
men following  in  his  suite.  His  Grace  reviewed  the  troops  of 
the  States-General  between  Li^ge  and  Maestricht,  and  after- 
wards the  Engh^  forces,  under  the  command  of  General 
Chnrdiill,  near  Bois-le-Duc.  Every  preparation  was  made  for 
a  long  march ;  and  the  army  heard,  with  no  small  elation,  that 
it  was  the  Commander-in-Chief's  intention  to  carry  the  war  out 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  march  on  the  Mozelle*  Before 
leaving  our  camp  at  Maestricht,  we  heard  that  the  French,  un- 
der the  Marshal  Villeroy,  were  also  bound  towards  the  Mozelle. 

Towards  the  end  of  Maj',  the  army  reached  Coblentz ;  and 
next  day,  his  Grace,  and  the  generals  aocompanjnng  him, 
went  to  visit  the  Elector  of  TrWes  at  his  Castle  of  Ehrenbreit- 
Btein,  the  horse  and  dragoons  passing  the  Khine  whilst  the 
Duke  was  entertained  at  a  grand  feast  by  the  Elector.  Alt  as 
3'et  was  novelt}*,  festivity,  and  splendor  —  a  brilliant  march  of 
a  great  and  glorious  army  through  a  ftnendly  countr}',  and  sure 
through  some  of  the  most  beautifUl  scenes  of  nature  which  I 
ever  witnessed. 

The  foot  and  artillery,  following  after  the  horse  as  quick 
BS  possible,  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  so 
to  CasteU  over  against  Mayntz,  in  which  dty  his  Grace,  his 
generals,  and  his  retinue  were  received  at  the  landing-place  b^' 
the  Elector's  coaches,  carried  to  his  Uighness's  palace  amidst 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  then  once  more  magniiicentiy  enter- 
tained. GidKngen,  in  Bavaria,  was  appointed  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  tirmy,  and  thither,  by  different  routes,  the 
whole  forces  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  German  auxiliaries 
took  their  way.  The  foot  and  artillery  under  General  Churchill 
passed  the  Neckar,  at  Heidelberg ;  and  Esmond  had  aa  opix>r- 
tnnit}'  of  seeing  that  cit^*  and  palace,  once  so  famous  and 
beautiful  (thongh  shattered  and  battered  by  the  French,  under 
Turenne,  in  the  late  war),  where  his  grandsire  had  served  the 
beautiful  and  un^Mtunate  Electress-Palatine,  the  first  King 
Charies's  sister. 

At  Mindelshelin,  the  famous  Prince  of  Savoy  came  to  visit 
our  commander,  all  of  us  crowding  eagerlj*  to  get  a  sight  of 
thai  brilliant  and  intrepid  warrior ;  and  our  troops  were  drawn 
up^  in  battalia  before  the  Prince,  who  was  pleased  to  express 
his  admiration  of  this  noble  English  army.  At  length  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  enem}'  between  Dillingen  and  Lawingen,  the 
Brentz  lying  between  the  two  anpies.  The  Elector,  judging 
that  Donanwort  would  be  the  point  of  his  Grace's  attack,  sent 
a  strong  detachment  of  his  best  troops  to  Count  Darcos,  who 
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was  posted  at  Schellenberg,  Dear  that  place,  where  great  m- 
trenchinents  were  thrown  up,  and  tiionsands  of 'pioneers  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  position. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  his  Grace  stormed  the  post,  with  what 
success  on  our  part  need  scarce  be  told.  His  Grace  advanced 
with  six  thousand  foot,  English  and  Dutch,  thirty  squadrons, 
and  three  regiments  of  Imperial  Cuirassiers,  the  Duke  cross- 
ing the  liver  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  Although  our  troops 
made  the  attack  with  unparalleled  coui*age  and  fbry  — rushing  up 
to  the  ver}'  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  being  slaughtered  before  their 
works  —  we  were  driven  back  many  times,  and  should  not  have 
carried  them,  but  that  the  Inipenalists  came  up  under  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  when  the  enemy  could  make  no  head  against  us :  we 
IMirsued  them  into  the  trenches,  making  a  terrible  slaughter 
there,  and  into  the  very  Danube,  where  a  great  part  of  his 
troops,  following  the  example  of  their  generals.  Count  Dareos 
and  the  Elector  himself,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  swimming. 
Our  armv  entered  Donauwort,  which  the  Bavarians  evacuated  ; 
and  where  'twas  said  the  Elector  purposed  to  have  given  us  a 
warm  reception,  by  burning  us  in  our  beds ;  the  cellars  of  the 
houses,  when  we  took  possession  of  them,  being  found  stuffed 
with  straw.  But  though  the  links  were  there,  the  link-boys  bad 
run  away.  The  townsmen  saved  their  houses,  and  our  General 
took  possession  of  the  enemy's  ammunition  in  the  arsenals,  his 
stores,  and  magazines.  Five  days  afterwards  a  great  ''Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  Prince  Lewis's  arm^*,  and  a  solemn  da}*  of 
thanksgiving  held  in  our  own ;  the  Prince  of  Savojr's  compli- 
ments coming  to  his  Grace  the  Captain-General  during  the  day's 
religious  ceremony,  and  concluding,  as  it  were,  with  an  Amen. 

And  now,  having  seen  a  great  military  march  throngh  a 
fViendly  country ;  the  pomps  and  festivities  of  more  than  one 
German  court ;  the  severe  struggle  of  a  hotly  contested  battle, 
and  the  triumph  of  victor}',  Mr.  Esmond  beheld  another  part  of 
military  dut}' :  our  troops  entering  the  enemy's  territorj",  ami 
putting  all  around  them  to  fire  and  sword ;  burning  farms, 
wasted  fields,  shrieking  women,  slaughtered  sons  and  fathers, 
and  drunken  soldier}',  cui*sing  and  carousing  in  the  midst  of 
tears,  terror,  and  murder.  Why  does  the  stately  Muse  of 
History,  that  delights  in  describing  the  valor  of  heroes  and  the 
grandeur  of  conquest,  leave  out  these  scenes,  so  brutal,  mean, 
and  degrading,  that  yet  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
drama  of  war?  You,  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home 
at  ease,  and  compliment  yourselves  in  the  songs  of  triumph  with 
which  our  chieftains  are  bepraised  —  you  pretty  maidens,  that 
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come  tambling  down  the  stairs  when  the  fife  and  drum  call  yon, 
and  huzzah  for  the  British  Grenadiers  —  do  you  take  account 
that  these  items  go  to  make  up  tlie  amount  of  the  triumph  3'ou  ad- 
mire, and  form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  heroes  yon  fondle  ?  Our 
chief.,  whom  England  and  aUJ£urope,  saving  only  the  French- 
men, worshipped  almost,  had  this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he 
was  impassible  t>efore  victory,  before  danger,  before  defeat. 
Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or  the  most  trivial  ceremony  ;  before 
a  hundred  thousand  men  drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaugh- 
tered at  the  door  of  his  burning  hovel;  before  a  carouse  of 
drunken  German  lords,  or  a  monarch's  court  or  a  cottage  table, 
where  his  plaus  were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  batterj',  vomiting 
flarae  and  death,  and  strewing  corpses  round  about  him ;  —  he 
was  always  cold,  calm,  resolute,  like  fate.  He  performed  a 
treason  or  a  court-bow,  he  told  a  falsehood  as  black  as  Styx, 
as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke  about  the  weather. 
He  took  a  mistress,  and  left  her ;  he  betrayed  his  benefactor, 
and  supported  him,  or  would  have  murdered  him,  with  the  same 
calmness  always,  and  having  no  more  remorse  than  Clotho 
when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesis  when  she  cuts  it.  In 
the  hour  of  battle  I  have  heard  the  Prince  of  Savo^^^'s  officers 
say,  the  Prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of  warlike  fury  ; 
his  eyes  lighted  up ;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  raging ;  he 
shrieked  curses  and  encouragement,  yelling  and  harking  his 
bloody  war-dogs  on.  and  himself  alwa3's  at  the  first  of  the  hunt. 
Our  Duke  was  as  calm  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  as  at  the 
door  of  a  drawing-room.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been  the 
great  man  he  was,  had  he  had  a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred, 
or  pity  or  fear,  or  regret  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest 
deed  of  daniig,  or  deepest  calculation  of  thought,  as  he  per- 
formed the  very  meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable ; 
told  a  lie,  or  cheated  a  fond  woman,  or  robbed  a  poor  beggar 
of  a  halfpenn\\  with  a  like  awful  serenity  and  equal  capacity  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature. 

His  qualities  were  prett}^  well  known  in  the  armj',  where 
there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of  shrewdness 
and  wit;  but  there  existed  such  a  perfect  confidence  in  him,  as 
the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  a  faith  and  admiration 
in  his  prodigious  genius  and  fortune,  that  the  very  men  whom 
he  notoriously  cheated  of  their  pay,  the  chiefs  whom  he  used 
and  injured  — (for  he  used  all  men,  great  and  small,  that  came 
near  him,  as  his  instruments  alike,  and  took  something  of 
theirs,  either  some  quality  or  some  property  —  the  blood  of  a 
soldier,  it  might  be,  or  a  jewelled  hat,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
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crowns  from  a  king,  or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  sentiners 
three-farthings ;  or  (when  he  was  young)  a  kiss  from  a  woman, 
and  the  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  taking  all  he  could  from  woman 
or  man,  and  having,  as  I  have  said,  this  of  the  godlike  in  him, 
that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish  qr  a  sparrow  fall,  with  the  same 
■amount  of  sympathy  for  either.  Not  that  he  had  no  tears ;  he 
could  always  order  up  tills  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to 
t»attle ;  he  could  draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  when- 
ever need  was  for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a 
shoeblack,  as  he  would  flatter  a  minister  or  a  HK>narch ;  be 
haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your  band, 
(or  stab  you  whenever  he  saw  occasion)  —  but  yet  those  of  the 
army,  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered  moat  from  him, 
admired  him  most  of  all:  and  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  to 
battle  or  galloped,  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  battalion  I'eeling 
from  before  the  enemj^'s  charge  or  shot,  the  fainting  men  and 
officera  got  new  coui*age  as  they  saw  the  splendid  calm  of  his 
face,  and  feU  that  his  will  made  them  irresistible. 

After  the  gi'eat  victory  of  Blenheim  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  for  the  Duke,  even  of  his  bitterest  personal  enemies  in  it, 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  i-age  —  nay,  the  very  officers  who  cui'sed 
him  iu  their  hearts  were  among  the  most  frantic  to  cheer  him. 
AVho  could  refuse  his  meed  of  admiration  to  such  a  victor}'  and 
such  a  victor?  Not  he  who  writes:  a  man  may  profess  to  be 
ever  so  much  a  philosopher  ;  but  he  who  fought  on  that  day 
must  feel  a  thnll  of  pride  as  he  i*ecalls  it 

The  French  right  was  posted  near  to  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, on  the  Danube,  where  the  Marsltal  Tallard's  quarters 
were ;  their  line  extending  through,  it  ma^'  be  a  league  and  a 
half,  before  Lutzingen  and  up  to  a  woody  hill,  round  the  base 
pf  which,  and  acting  against  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  were  forty  of 
his  squadrons. 

Here  was  a  village  that  the  Frenchmen  had  burned,  the 
wood  l>eing,  in  fact,  a  better  shelter  and  easier  of  guard  than 
any  village. 

Before  these  two  villages  and  the  French  lines  ran  a  little 
stream,  not  more  than  two  foot  broad,  through  a  marsh  (that 
was  mostly  dried  up  fix>m  the  heats  of  the  weather),  and  this 
stream  was  the  only  separation  between  the  two  armies  —  ours 
coming  up  and  ranging  themselves  in  line  of  battle  before  the 
French,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  so  that  our  line  was 
quite  visible  to  theirs ;  and  the  whole  of  this  great  plain  was 
black  and  swarming  with  troops  for  hours  before  the  cannon- 
^ing  began. 
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On  one  side  and  the  other  this  cannonading  lasted  many 
hoars.  The  French  guns  l:)eing  in  position  in  front  of  their 
liue,  and  doing  severe  damage  among  our  horse  especially, 
and  on  our  right  wing  of  Imperialists  under  the  Prince  of 
Savoy,  who  could  neither  advance  his  artiller}'  nor  his  lines, 
tiie  ground  before  him  being  cut  up  by  ditches,  morasses,  and 
verj-  difficult  of  passage  for  the  guns. 

It  was  past  mid-day  when  the  attack  began  on  our  left, 
where  Lord  Cutts  commanded,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved 
officer  in  the  English  army.  And  now,  as  if  to  make  his  expe- 
rience in  war  complete,  our  young  aide-de-camp  having  seen 
two  great  armies  facing  each  other  in  line  of  battle,  and  had 
the  honor  of  riding  with  orders  from  one  end  to  other  of  the 
line,  came  in  for  a  not  uncommon  accompaniment  of  military 
glory,  and  was  knocked  on  the  head,  along  with  man}-  hundred 
of  brave  fellows,  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
famous  day  of  Blenheim.  A  little  after  noon,  the  disposition 
for  attack  being  completed  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  and 
under  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns,  that  were  better 
posted  and  more  numerous  than  ours,  a  body  of  English  and 
Hessians,  with  Major-Gfeneral  Wilkes  commanding  at  the  ex- 
treme left;  of  our  line,  marched  upon  Blenheim,  advancing  with 
great  gallantr}',  the  Major-General  on  foot,  with  his  officers,  at 
file  head  of  the  column,  and  marching,  with  his  hat  off,  intrep- 
idly in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  was  pouring  in  a  tremendous 
fire  from  his  giJns  and  musketrj-,  to  which  our  people  were  in- 
structed not  to  reply,  except  with  pike  and  bayonet  when  they 
reached  the  French  palisades.  To  these  Wilkes  walked  in- 
trepidly, and  struck  the  woodwork  with  his  sword  before  our 
people  charged  it.  He  was  shot  down  at  the  instant,  with  his 
colonel,  major,  and  several  officers ;  and  our  troops  cheering 
and  huzzaing,  and  coming  on,  as  they  did,  with  immense  reso- 
lution and  gallantry,  were  nevertheless  stopped  by  the  murder- 
ons  fire  from  behind  the  enem^-'s  defences,  and  then  attacked 
in  flank  by  a  furious  charge  of  French  horse  whitjh  swept  out 
of  Blenheim,  and  cut  down  our  men  in  great  numbers.  Three 
fierce  and  des]>erate  assaults  of  our  foot  were  made  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  enemy ;  so  that  our  columns  of  foot  were  quite 
shattered,  and  fell  back,  scrambling  over  the  little  rivulet,  which 
we  had  crossed  so  resolutely  an  hour  before,  and  pursued  by 
the  French  cavalry,  slaughtering  us  and  cutting  us  down. 

And  now  the  conquerors  were  met  by  a  furious  charge  of 
English  horse  under  I^mond's  general,  General  Lumley,  behind 
whose  squadrons  the  flying  foot  found  refuge,  and  formed  again, 
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whilst  Lumle}'  drove  back  the  French  horse,  charging  up  to  the 
village  of  Blenheim  and  the  palisades  where  Wilkes,  and  manj 
hundred  more  gallant  Englishmen,  lay  in  slaughtered  heaps. 
Beyond  this  moment,  and  of  this  famous  victory,  Mr.  flsmond 
knows  nothing;  for  a  shot  brought  down  his  horse  and  our 
young  gentleman  on  it,  who  fell  crushed  and  stunned  under  the 
animal,  and  came  to  his  senses  he  knows  not  how  long  after, 
only  to  lose  them  again  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  A  dim 
sense,  as  of  people  groaning  round  about  him,  a  wild  incoher- 
ent thought  or  two  for  her  who  occupied  so  much  of  his  heart 
now,  and  that  here  his  career,  and  his  hopes,  and  misfortunes 
were  ended,  he  rememl:»ers  in  the  course  of  these  hours.  When 
he  woke  up,  it  was  with  a  pang  of  extreme  pain,  his  breast* 
plate  was  taken  off,  his  sers'ant  was  holding  his  head  up,  the 
good  and  faithful  lad  of  Hampshire  *  was  blubbering  over  his 
master,  whom  he  found  and  had  thought  dead,  and  a  surgeon 
was  probing  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  he  must  have  got 
at  the  same  moment  when  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell  over  him. 
The  battle  was  over  at  this  end  of  the  field,  by  this  time :  the 
village  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  its  brave  defenders 
prisoners,  or  fled,  or  drowned,  man}'  of  them,  in  the  neighbor^ 
ing  waters  of  Donau.  But  for  honest  Lock  wood's  faithful 
search  after  his  master,  there  had  no  doubt  been  an  end  of 
Esmond  here,  and  of  this  his  story.  The  marauders  were  out 
rifling  the  bodies  as  they  lay  on  the  fleld,  and  Jack  had  braincKl 
one  of  these  gentry  with  the  club-end  of  his  musket,  who  had 
eased  Esmond  of  his  hat  and  periwig,  his  purse,  and  fine  silver* 
mounted  pistols  which  the  Dowager  gave  him,  and  was  fum- 
bling in  his  pockets  for  further  treasure,  when  Jack  Lockwood 
came  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  scoundrel's  triumph. 

Hospitals  for  our  wounded  were  established  at  Blenheim, 
and  here  for  several  weeks  Esmond  lay  in  vei^'  great  danger 
of  his  life ;  the  wound  was  not  very  great  from  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  the  ball  extracted  by  the  surgeon  on  the  spot  where 
our  young  gentleman  received  it;  but  a  fever  set  in  next 
day,  as  he  was  lying  in  hospital,  and  that  almost  carried  him 
away.  Jack  lockwood  said  he  talked  in  the  wildest  manner 
dhring  his  delirium  ;  that  he  called  himself  the  Marquis  of  Es- 
mond, and  seizing  one  of  the  surgeon's  assistants  who  came  to 
dress  his  wounds,  swore  that  he  was  Madam  Beatrix,  and  that 
he  would  make  her  a  duchess  if  she  would  but  sav  ves.  He 
was  passing  the  da3's  in  these  crazy  fancies,  and  vana  9omnia^ 

*  My  mistress,  before  I  went  this  campaign,  sent  roe  John  Lockwood 
out  of  Walcote,  who  hath  ever  since  remained  with  me.  —  H.  £. 
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whilst  the  army  was  singing  Te  Deum  "  for  the  victory,  and 
those  famous  festivities  were  talcing  place  at  which  our  Duke, 
now  made  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  was  entertained  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans  and  his  nobiiit^'.  His  Grace  went  home 
by  Berlin  and  Hanover,  and  Esmond  lost  the  festivities  which 
took  place  at  those  cities,  and  which  his  general  shared  in 
company  of  the  other  general  officers  who  travelled  with  our 
great  captain.  When  he  could  move,  it  was  by  the  Duke  of 
WUrtembei^s  city  of  Stuttgard  that  he  made  his  way  home- 
wards, revisiting  Heidelberg  again,  whence  he  went  to  Man- 
heim,  and  hence  had  a  tedious  but  easy  water  journey  down 
the  river  of  Rhine,  which  he  had  thought  a  delightful  and 
beautiful  vo3'age  indeed,  but  that  his  heart  was  longing  for 
boBe^  and  something  far  more  beautiAil  and  delightful. 

As  bright  and  welcome  as  the  eyes  almost  of  his  mistress 
shone  the  lights  of  Harwich,  as  the  packet  came  in  from  Hol- 
land, it  was  not  many  hours  ere  he,  Esmond,  was  in  London, 
of  that  you  may  be  sure,  and  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
old  Dowager  of  Cbelse.y,  who  vowed,  in  her  jargon  of  French 
and  English,  that  he  had  the  air  noble^  that  his  pallor  embel- 
lished him,  that  he  was  an  Amadis  and  deserved  a  Gloriana ; 
and  oh !  flames  and  darts !  what  was  his  joy  at  hearing  that  his 
mistress  was  come  into  waiting,  and  was  now  with  her  Majesty 
at  Kensington !  Although  Mr.  Esmond  had  told  Jack  Lock- 
wood  to  get  horses  and  they  would  ride  for  Winchester  that 
night,  when  he  heard  this  news  he  countermanded  the  horses 
at  once ;  his  business  lay  no  longer  in  Hants ;  all  his  hope 
aiHi  desire  lay  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  him  in  Kensington 
Park  wall.  Poor  Harry  had  never  looked  in  the  glass  before 
80  eagerl}*  to  see  whether  he  had  the  bel  air^  and  his  paleness 
really  dkl  become  him ;  he  never  took  such  pains  about  the 
curl  of  his  periwig,  and  the  taste  of  his  embroidery  and  point- 
lace,  as  now.  before  Mr.  Amadis  presented  himself  to  Madam 
Gloriana.  Was  the  fire  of  the  French  lines  half  so  murderous 
as  the  killing  glances  from  her  ladyship's  eyes  ?  Oh  !  darts  and 
raptures,  how  beautiful  were  they  I 

And  as,  before  the  blazing  sun  of  morning,  the  moon  fades 
away  in  the  sky  almost  invisible,  Esmond  thought,  with  a  blush 
perhaps,  of  another  sweet  pale  face,  sad  and  &int,  and  fading 
out  of  sight,  with  its  sweet  fond  gaze  of  affection  ;  such  a  last 
look  it  seemed  to  cast  as  Eurydice  might  have  given,  yearning 
after  her  lover,  when  Fate  and  Pluto  summoned  her,  aud  she 
passed  away  into  the  shades. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  OLD  STORY  ABOVT  A  FOOL  AH1>  A  WOMAN. 

Ant  taste  for  pleasnre  which  Esmond  had  (and  he  lik^  to 
desipere  in  loco^  neither  more  nor  less  than  most  young  men  of 
his  age)  he  could  now  gratify  to  the  utmost  extent,  ami  in  the 
best  company  which  the  town  afforded.  When  the  army  went 
into  winter  quarters  abroad^  those  of  the  officers  who  bad  in- 
terest or  money  easily  got  leave  of  absence,  and  found  it  much 
pleasanter  to  spend  their  time  in  Pall  Mall  and  Hyde  Park, 
than  to  pass  the  winter  awa}'  behind  the  fortifications  of  the 
dreary  old  Flanders  towns,  where  the  English  tiroops  were 
gathered.  Yachts  and  packets  passed  daily  between  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  ports  and  Harwich ;  the  roads  thenoe  to  Londi 
and  the  great  inns  were  crowded  with  army  gentlemen :  the 
taverns  and  ordinaries  of  the  town  swarmed  with  red-coat0 ; 
and  our  great  Duke's  levies  at  8t.  James's  were  as  thronged 
as  they  had  been  at  Ghent  ami  Bnissels,  where  we  treated  him, 
and  he  us,  with  the  grandeur  and  ceremony  of  a  sovereign. 
Though  Esmond  had  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
Fusileer  regiment,  of  which  that  celebrated  officer.  Brigadier 
John  Richmond  Webb,  was  colonel,  he  had  never  joined  the 
regiment,  nor*  been  introduced  to  its  excellent  commander, 
though  they  had  made  the  same  campaign  together,  and  been 
engaged  in  the  same  battle.  But  being  aide*d^camp  to  General 
Lumlev,  who  commanded  the  division  of  horse,  and  the  army 
marching  to  its  point  of  destination  on  the  Danube  b}*  different 
routes,  Esmond  had  not  fallen  in,  as  yaU  with  his  commander 
and  fbture  comrades  of  tlie  fort;  and  it  was  in  Liondon,  in 
Golden  Square,  where  Major-General  Webb  lodged,  that  Cap- 
tain Esmond  had  the  honor  of  first  paying  his  reflects  to  tda 
friend,  patron,  and  commander  of  after  days. 

Those  who  remember  this  brilliant  and  aocomplished  gen- 
tleman may  recollect  his  character,  upon  which  he  prided 
himself,  I  think,  not  a  little,  of  being  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  army  ;  a  poet  who  writ  a  dull  copy  of  verses  upon  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  three  years  after,  describing  Webb, 
says :  — 
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"  To  BobTe  danger  Webb  cODducts  the  way, 
His  great  example  all  his  troops  obey  ; 
Before  the  front  tlie  general  sternly  rides. 
With  such  an  air  as  Mars  to  battle  strides : 
Propitious  heaven  must  sure  a  hero  save, 
like  Paris  handsome,  and  like  Hector  brave." 

Mr.  Webb  thought  these  Tersee  quite  asf  ne  as  Mr.  Addison's 
on  the  Bleuheim  Campaign,  and,  indeed,  to  be  Hector  a  la  mode 
de  PartBy  was  part  of  this  gallant  gentleman's  aoibition,  It 
wonld  have  been  difficult  to  find  an  officer  in  Uie  whole  arm}', 
or  anuxigst  the  splendid  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  Maison 
du  Roy,  that  fought  under  Vendosme  and  ViUeroy  in  the  army 
opposed  to  ours,  who  was  a  more  aoeorapliahed  soldier  and 
perfect  gentleman,  and  either  braver  or  better*looking.  Ami 
if  Mr.  Webb  believed  of  himself  what  tbe  world  said  of  him, 
and  was  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  indisputable  genius, 
beaoty,  and  valor,  who  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  him  very 
niHch?  This  self-content  of  his  kept  him  in  general  good- 
fanmor,  of  whkh  his  fVieods  and  dependants  got  the  benefit. 

He  came  of  a  ver^'  ancient  Wiltshire  family,  which  he  re- 
spected above  all  families  in  tbe  world  :  he  could  prove  a  lineal 
descent  from  Kii^  £dward  the  First,  and  his  first  ancestor, 
Roaldus  de  Richmond,  rode  by  William  the  Conqueror's  side 
on  Hastings  tfield.  We  were  gentlemen,  Esmond,"  he  used 
to  say,  '*  when  the  Churchiils  were  horse-boys,"  He  was  a  very 
tall  man,  standing  in  his  pumps  six  feet  three  inches  (in  his 
great  jack-boots,  with  bis  tall  fair  periwig,  and  hat  and  feather, 
he  conid  not  have  be^  less  than  eight  tbet  high).  I  am  taller 
than  Churchill,"  her  would  say,  surveying  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  I  am  a  better  made  man ;  and  if  tbe  women  won't  like 
a  man  that  hasn't  a  wart  on  his  nose,  faith,  I  can't  help  myself, 
and  Churchill  has  the  bettef  of  me  there."  Indeed,  he  was 
always  measuring  himself  with  the  Duke,  and  always  asking 
his  friends  to  measin^  them.  And  talking  in  this  frank  way,  as 
be  would  do,  over  his  cups,  wags  would  laugh  and  encourage 
him ;  friends  would  be  sorry  for  him ;  schemers  and  fiatterera 
would  egg  him  on,  and  tale-bearers  can*}'  the  stories  to  head- 
quarters, and  widen  the  difference  which  already  existed  there, 
between  the  great  captain  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest 
lientenants  he  ever  had. 

His  rancor  against  the  Duke  was  so  apparent,  that  one  saw 
it  in  the  first  half-hour's  conversation  with  General  Webb ;  and 
his  ladj,  who  adored  her  General,  and  thought  him  a  hundred 
times  taller,  handsomer,  and  braver  than  a  prodig^  nature  had 
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made  him,  hated  the  great  Duke  with  such  an  in  tensity  as  it 
becomes  faithful  wives  to  feel  against  their  husbands'  enemiea. 
Not  that  my  Lord  Duke  was  so  yet ;  Mr.  Webb  had  said  a 
thousand  things  against  him,  which  his  superior  had  pardoned ; 
and  his  Grace,  whose  spies  were  everywhere,  had  heard  a  thou- 
sand things  more  that  Webb  had  never  said.  But  it  cost  this 
great  man  no  pains  to  pardon ;  and  he  passed  over  an  injur}' 
or  a  benefit  alike  easily. 

Should  any  child  of  mine  take  the  pains  to  read  these  his 
ancestor's  memoirs,  I  would  not  have  him  judge  of  the  great 
Duke  *  by  what  a  contemporary  hafi  written  of  him.  No  man 
hath  been  so  immensely  lauded  and  decried  as  this  gi^at  states- 
man and  warrior ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  ever  deserved  better  the 
very  greatest  praise  and  the  strongest  censure.  If  the  [N'esent 
writer  joins  with  the  latter  faction,  very  likely  a  private  pique 
of  his  own  may  be  the  cause  of  his  ill-feelii^. 

On  presenting  himself  at  the  Commandcr-in-Chiers  levee, 
his  Grace  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  General  Lumle3*'8 
aide-de-camp,  and  though  he  knew  Esmond's  famil}'  perfectly 
well,  having  served  with  both  lords  (my  Lord  Francis  and  the 
Viscount  Esmond's  father)  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  Guard,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  friendly  and 
serviceable  to  the  (so-styled)  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
Viscount  Castlewood,  took  no  soiii  of  notice  of  the  poor  lien- 
tenant  who  bore  their  name.  A  word  of  kindness  or  acknowl- 
edgment, or  a  single  glance  of  approbation,  might  have  changed 
Esmond's  opinion  of  the  great  man  ;  and  instead  of  a  satire, 
which  his  pen  cannot  help  writing,  who  knows  but  that  the 
hinnble  historian  might  have  taken  the  other  side  of  pan^iic? 
We  have  but  to  change  the  point  of  view,  and  the  greatest 
action  looks  mean ;  as  we  turn  the  perspective-glass,  and  a 
giant  appears  a  pigmy.  You  may  describHB,  but  who  can  tell 
whether  your  sight  is  clear  or  not,  or  your  means  of  informatioB 
accurate  ?  Had  the  great  man  said  but  a  woi*d  of  kindness  to 
the  small  one  (as  he  would  have  stepped  out  of  his  gilt  chariot 
to  shake  hands  with  Lazarus  in  rags  and  sores,  if  he  thought 
Lazarus  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  him),  no  doubt 
Esmond  would  have  fought  for  him  with  pen  and  sword  to  the 
utmost  of  his  might ;  but  my  lord  the  lion  did  not  want  master 
mouse  at  this  moment,  and  so  Muscipulus  went  off  and  nibbled 
in  opposition. 

*  This  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Esmond  is  written  on  a  leaf  inserted 
into  the  MS.  book,  and  dated  1744,  probably  after  he  had  heard  of  the 
Duchess's  death. 
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So  it  was,  however,  that  a  A'oung  gentleman,  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  family,  and  in  his  own,  doubtless,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  consummate  hero,  found  that  the  great  hero  of  the  day 
took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  smallest  drummer  in  his 
Grace's  army.  The  Dowager  at  Chelsey  was  furious  against 
this  neglect  of  her  family-,  and  had  a  great  battle  with  Lady 
Mariboroagh  (as  Lady  Castle  wood  insisted  on  calling  the 
Duchess).  Her  Grace  was  now  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  her 
Majesty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in  this  kingdom, 
as  her  husband  was  in  all  Europe,  and  the  battle  between  the 
two  ladies  took  place  in  the  Queen's  drawing-room. 

The  Duchess,  in  reply  to  my  aunf  s  eager  clamor,  said 
hanght^y,  that  she  had  done  her  best  for  the  legitimate  branch 
of  the  Esmonds,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  for  the 
bastard  brats  of  tlie  famil3\ 

"  Bastards ! "  says  the  Viscountess,  in  a  fury.  There  are 
bastards  among  the  Churohills,  as  your  Grace  knows,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  is  provided  for  well  enough." 

Madam,"  says  the  Duchess,  you  know  Whose  fault  it  is 
that  there  are  no  such  dukes  in  the  Esmond  family  too,  and 
how  that  little  scheme  of  a  certain  ladv  miscarried." 

Esmond's  friend,  Dick  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting  on  the 
Prince,  heard  the  controversy  between  the  ladies  at  court. 

And  faith,"  sa3's  Dick,  I  think,  Harry,  thy  kinswoman  had 
the  worst  of  it." 

He  could  not  keep  the  story  quiet ;  'twas  all  over  the  coffee- 
houses  ere  night;  it  was  printed  in  a  News  Letter  before  a 
month  was  over,  and  "  The  reply  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
M-rlb-r-gh  to  a  Popish  Lady  of  the  Court,  once  a  favorite 
of  the  late  K —  J-m-s,"  was  printed  in  half  a  dozen  places, 
with  a  note  stating  that  this  duchess,  when  the  head  of  this 
lady's  family  came  by  his  death  latelj*  in  a  fatal  duel,  never 
rested  until  she  got  a  pension  for  the  orphan  heir,  and  widow, 
from  her  Majesty's  bounty."  The  squabble  did  not  advance 
poor  Esmond's  promotion  much,  and  indeed  made  him  so 
ashamed  of  himself  that  he  dared  not  show  his  face  at  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  levees  again. 

Daring  those  eighteen  months  which  had  passed  since 
Esmond  saw  his  dear  mistress,  her  good  father,  the  old  Dean, 
quitted  this  life,  firm  in  his  principles  to  the  very  last,  and 
enjoining  his  family  always  to  remember  that  tiie  Queen's 
brother,  King  James  the  T^ii'di  was  their  rightful  sover- 
eign. He  made  a  very  edifying  end,  as  his  daughter  told 
Esmond,  and  not  a  little  to  her  surprise,  after  his  death  (for 
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he  had  lived  always  very  poorly)  my  lady  found  that  her  father 
had  left  no  les»  a  8um  than  3,000/.  behind  him,  whioh  he 
bequeathed  to  her. 

With  this  little  fortune  Lady  Castle  wood  was  enabled,  when 
her  daughter's  turn  at  Court  came,  to  come  to  Liondon,  where 
she  took  a  small  genteel  house  at  Kensington,  in  the  aeighbor- 
hood  of  the  Court,  bringing  her  children  with  her,  and  here  it 
was  that  Esmond  found  his  friends. 

As  for  the  young  lord,  his  university  career  had  ended  rather 
abruptly.  Honest  Tusher,  his  governor,  had  found  my  young 
gentleman  quite  ungovernable.  My  lord  worried  his  life  away 
with  tricks;  and  broke  out,  as  home-bred  lads  will,  into  a 
hundred  youthful  extravagances,  so  that  Dr.  Bentley,  the  new 
master  of  Trinity,  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  Viscountess 
Castle  wood,  my  lord's  mother,  and  beg  her  to  remove  the 
young  nobleman  from  a  collie  where  he  declined  to  learn, 
and  wliere  he  only  did  harm  by  his  rigtous  eiiampie.  Indeed, 
I  believe  he  nearly  set  fire  to  Nevil's  Court,  that  beautiful  new 
quadrangle  of  otlr  collie,  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
lately  built.  He  knocked  down  a  proctor^s  man  that  wanted  to 
arrest  him  in  a  midnight  prank ;  he  gave  a  dinner-party  oa  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  which  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
own,  and  the  twenty  young  gentlemen  then  present  sallied  out 
after  their  wine,  having  toasted  King  James's  health  with  open 
windows,  and  sung  cavalier  songs,  and  shoute<l  Grod  save 
the  King ! "  in  the  great  couit,  so  that  the  master  came  oat  of 
his  lodge  at  midnight,  and  dissipated  the  riotous  assembly. 

This  was  my  lord's  crowning  freak,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tusher,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Viscount  Castle  wood,  finding  his  prayers  and  sermons  of  no 
earthly  avail  to  his  lordship,  gave  up  his  duties  of  governor ; 
went  and  married  his  brewer's  widow  at  Southampton, ,  and 
took  her  and  her  nK>ney  to  his  parsonage  house  at  CasUewood. 

My  lady  could  not  be  angry  with  her  son  for  drinking  King 
James's  health,  being  herself  a  loyal  Tory,  as  all  the  Castle- 
wood  family  were,  and  acquiesced  with  a  sigh,  knowing,  per- 
haps, that  her  refbsal  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  .yoimg  lord's 
desire  for  a  militaty  life.  She  would  have  liked  him  to  be  in 
Mr.  Esmond's  regiment,  hoping  that  Harry  might  act  as  a 
guardian  and  adviser  to  his  wayward  young  kinsman ;  but  my 
young  lord  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Guards,  and  a  com- 
mission was  got  for  him  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  regiment ; 
so  Esmond  found  my  lord,  ensign  and  lieutenant,  when  he 
returned  from  Germany  after  the  Blenheim  campaign. 
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The  effect  produced  by  both  Lady  Castlewood's  children 
when  they  appeared  in  public  was  extraordinary,  and  the  whole 
town  speecHl}'  rang  with  their  fame :  such  a  beautiful  couple, 
It  was  declared,  never  had  been  seen ;  the  young  maid  of  honor 
was  toasted  at  every  table  and  tavern,  and  as  for  my  young 
lord,  his  good  looks  were  even  more  admired  than  his  sister's. 
A  hundred  songs  were  written  about  the  pair,  and  as  the 
fashion  of  that  day  was,  my  young  lord  was  praised  in  these 
Anacreontics  as  warmly  as  Batliyilus.  You  may  be  sure  that 
be  accepted  very  complacently  the  town's  opinion  of  him,  and 
acquiesced  with  that  frankness  and  charming  good-humor  he 
always  showed  in  the  idea  that  he  was  the  prettiest  fellow  in 
all  London. 

The  old  Dowager  at  Chelsey,  though  she  could  never  be  got 
to  acknowledge  that  Mistress  Beatrix  was  any  beauty  at  all^ 
(in  whidi  opinion,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  a  vast  number  of  the 
ladies  agreed  with  her),  yet,  on  the  very  first  sight  of  young 
Castlewood,  she  owned  she  fell  in  love  with  him  {  and  Henry 
Esmond,  on  his  return  to  Chelsey,  found  himself  quite  super* 
aeded  in  her  favor  by  her  younger  kinsman.  The  feat  of 
drinking  the  King's  health  at  Cambridge  would  have  won  her 
heart,  she  said,  if  nothing  else  did.  How  had  the  dear 
young  fellow  got  such  beauty?"  she  asked.  Not  from  his 
father  —  certainly  not  from  his  mother.  How  had  he  come  by 
such  noble  manners,  and  the  perfect  hel  air  f  That  countrified 
Walcote  widow  oould  never  have  taught  him."  Esmond  had 
his  own  opinion  about  the  coontrified  Walcote  widow,  who  had 
a  quiet  grace  and  serene  kindness,  that  had  always  seemed  to 
htm  the  perfection  of  good  breeding,  though  he  did  not  try  to 
argue  this  point  with  his  aunt.  But  he  could  agree  in  most 
of  the  praises  which  the  enraptured  old  dowager  bestowed 
OB  my  Lord  Viscount,  than  whom  he  never  beheld  a  more  fas* 
cinating  and  charming  gentleman.  Castlewood  had  not  wit  so 
nmch  as  enjoyment.  The  lad  looks  good  things,"  Mr.  Steele 
used  to  say ;  and  his  laugh  lights  up  a  conversation  as  much 
as  ten  repartees  from  Mr.  Congreve.  I  would  as  soon  sit  over 
a  bottle  with  him  as  with  Mr.  Addison ;  and  rather  listen  to 
bis  talk  than  hear  Nicolini.  Was  ever  man  so  gracefully  drunk 
as  my  Lord  Castlewood?  I  would  give  anything  to  carry  my 
wine  "  (though,  indeed,  Dick  bore  his  very  kindly,  and  plenty 
of  it,  too),  like  thii  incomparable  young  man.  When  he  is 
sober  he  is  delightful ;  and  when  tipsy,  perfectly  irresistible." 
And  referring  to  his  favorite,  Shaksi)eare  (who  was  quite  out 
of  tashlon  until  Steele  brought  him  back  into  the  mode) ,  Dick 
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compared  Lord  Castlewood  to  Prince  Hal,  and  was  pleased  to 
dub  Esmond  as  ancient  Pistol. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  greatest  ladj  in  England 
after  the  Queen,  or  even  before  her  Majesty,  as  the  workl  said, 
though  she  never  could  be  got  to  say  a  civil  word  to  Beatrix^ 
whom  she  had  promoted  to  her  place  as  maid  of  honor,  took 
her  brother  into  instant  favor.  When  young  Castlewood,  in 
his  new  uniform,  and  looking  like  a  prince  out  of  a  fairy  tale, 
went  to  pay  his  dnt}'  to  her  Grace,  she  looked  at  him  for  a 
minute  in  silence,  the  young  man  blushing  and  in  conftisioii 
before  her,  then  fairly  burst  out  a-crying,  and  kissed  him 
before  her  daughters  and  compan3\  "  He  was  my  boy's  frieod,** 
she  said,  through  her  sobs.  ^^My  Blandford  might  have  been 
like  him."  And  everybody  saw,  after  this  mark  of  the  EHichess's 
favor,  that  my  young  lord's  promotion  was  secure,  and  people 
crowded  round  the  favorite's  favorite,  who  beca'me  vainer  and 
gayer,  and  more  good-humored  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  Madam  Beatrix  was  making  her  conquests  on 
her  own  side,  and  amongst  them  was  one  poor  genUeman,  who 
had  been  shot  by  her  young  eyes  two  3ears  before,  and  had 
never  been  quite  cured  of  that  wound ;  he  knew,  to  be  snre, 
how  hopeless  an}'  passion  might  be,  directed  in  that  quarter, 
and  had  taken  that  best,  though  ignoble,  remedtum  amaris^  a 
speedy  retreat  from  before  the  charmer,  and  a  long  absence 
from  her ;  and  not  being  dangerousU'  smitten  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  Esmond  pretty  soon  got  the  better  of  his  complaint,  and 
if  he  had  it  still,  did  not  know  he  had  it,  and  bore  it  easily. 
But  when  he  returned  after  Blenheim,  the  young  lady  of  six- 
teen, who  had  appeared  the  most  beautiful  object  his  ej'es  had 
ever  looked  on  two  years  back,  was  now  advanced  to  a  perfect 
ripeness  and  perfection  of  beauty,  such  as  instantlj'  enthralled 
the  poor  devil,  who  had  already  been  a  fugitive  from  her  charms. 
Then  he  had  seen  her  but  for  two  days,  and  fled ;  now  he  be- 
held her  day  afber  day,  and  when  she  was  at  Court  watched  after 
her ;  when  she  was  at  home,  made  one  of  the  family  party ; 
when  she  went  abroad,  rode  after  her  mother's  chariot ;  when 
she  appeared  in  public  places,  was  in  the  box  near  her,  or  in 
the  pit  looking  at  her ;  when  she  went  to  church  was  sure  to  be 
there,  though  he  might  not  listen  to  the  sermon,  and  be  ready 
to  hand  her  to  her  chair  if  she  deigned  to  accept  of  his  servioes, 
and  select  him  from  a  score  of  young  men  who  were  always  hang- 
ing round  about  her.  When  she  went  away,  accompanying  her 
Majesty  to  Hampton  Court,  a  darkness  fell  over  London. 
Gods,  what  nights  has  Esmond  passed,  thinking  of  her,  rfaym- 
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mg  about  her,  talking  about  her !  His  Mend  Dick  Steele  was 
at  this  time  courting  the  young  lad}',  Mrs.  Scurlock,  whom  he 
married  ;  she  had  a  lodging  in  Kensington  Square,  hard  by  my 
Lady  Castlewood's  house  there.  Dick  and  Harry,  being  on  the 
same  errand,  used  to  meet  constantly  at  Kensington.  They 
were  always  prowling  about-  that  place,  or  dismally  walking 
thence,  or  eagerly  running  thither.  They  emptied  scores  of 
bottles  at  the  King's  Arms,"  each  man  prating  of  his  love, 
and  allowing  the  otli^r  to  talk  on  condition  that  he  might  have 
bk  own  turn  as  a  listener.  Hence  arose  an  intimacy  between 
them,  though  to  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  they  must  have  been 
insQtfcrable.  Esmond's  verses  to  ^'Gloriana  at  the  Harpsi- 
chord," to  Gloriana's  Nosegay,"  to  Gloriana  at  Court,"  ap- 
peared this  3'ear  in  the  Ohervatar.  —  Have  yon  never  read 
them?  They  were  thought  pretty  poems,  and  attributed  by 
some  to  Mr.  Prior. 

This  passion  did  not  escape  —  how  should  it?  —  the  clear 
ejes  of  Esmond's  mistress :  he  told  her  all ;  what  will  a  man  not 
do  when  frantic  with  love?  To  what  baseness  will  he  not  de* 
mean  himself?  What  pangs  will  he  not  make  others  suffer,  so 
that  he  may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  part  of  its  own  pain  ? 
Day  after  day  he  would  seek  his  dear  mistress,  pour  insane 
bo|)es,  supplications,  rhapsodies,  raptures,  into  her  ear.  She 
listened,  smiled,  consoled,  with  untiring  pit\'  and  sweetness. 
Esmond  was  the  eldest  of  her  children,  so  she  was  pleased  to 
say ;  and  as  for  her  kindness,  who  ever  had  or  would  look  for 
aught  else  from  one  who  was  an  angel  of  goodness  and  pity  ? 
After  what  has  been  said,  'tis  needless  almost  to  add  that  poor 
Esmond's  suit  was  unsuccessfbl.  What  was  a  nameless,  penni- 
less lieutenant  to  do,  when  some  of  the  greatest  in  the  land 
were  in  the  field  ?  Esmond  never  so  much  as  thought  of  asking 
permission  to  hope  so  far  above  his  reach  as  he  knew  this  piize 
was— and  passetl  his  foolish,  useless  life  in  mere  abject  sighs 
and  impotent  longing.  What  nights  of  rage,  what  days  of  tor- 
inent,  of  passionate  unfulfilled  d^ire,  of  sickening  jealousy  can 
be  recall !  Beatrix  thought  no  more  of  him  than  of  the  lackey 
that  followed  her  chair.  His  complaints  did  not  touch  her  in 
the  least ;  his  raptures  rather  fatigued  her ;  she  cared  for  his 
verses  no  more  than  for  Dan  Chaucer's,  who's  dead  these  ever 
so  many  hundred  years ;  she  did  not  hate  him  ;  she  rather  de- 
spised him,  and  just  snfi'ered  him. 

One  day,  after  talking  to  Beatrix's  mother,  his  dear,  fond, 
constant  mistress  —  for  hours  —  for  all  day  long  —  pouring  out 
his  flame  and  his  passion,  his  despair  and  rage,  returning  again 
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and  again  to  the  theme,  pacing  the  room,  tearing  up  the  flowers 
on  the  table,  twisting  and  breaking  into  bits  tlie  wax  oat  of  tiie 
stand-dish,  and  performing  a  hundred  mad  freaks  of  paasioiuite 
folly ;  seeing  his  mistress  at  last  quite  pale  and  tired  out  with 
sheer  weariness  of  compassion,  and  watching  over  his  fever  lor 
the  huudi-edth  time,  Esmond  seized  up  his  hat,  and  took 
leave.  As  he  got  into  Kensington  Square,  a  sense  of  remorse 
came  over  him  tbr  the  wearisome  pain  he  had  been  infliotii^ 
upon  the  dearest  and  kindest  Mend  ever  man  had.  Ue  went 
back  to  the  house,  where  the  servant  still  stood  at  the.  open 
door,  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  found  his  mistress  where  he  iiad 
letl  her  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  looking  over  the  fields 
towards  Chelsey.  She  laughed,  wiping  away  at  the  same  ttneie 
the  tears  which  were  in  her  kind  eyes ;  he  flung  himself  down 
on  his  knees,  and  buried  his  head  in  her  lap.  She  had  in  her 
hand  the  stalk  of  one  of  the  flowers,  a  pink,  that  he  had  torn  to 
pieces.  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  and  kind- 
est," he  said ;  I  am  in  hell,  and  you  are  the  angel  that  briotga 
me  a  drop  of  water." 

'^I  am  jour  mother,  you  are  my  son,  and  I  love  yon 
always,"  she  said,  holding  her  hands  over  him :  and  he  weirt 
away  comforted  and  humbled  in  mind,  as  he  thought  of  that 
amazing  and  constant  love  and  tenderness  with  which  this  swe^ 
lady  ever  blessed  and  pursued  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FAMOUS  MK.  JOSEPH  ADDISOIT. 

The  gentlemen  ushers  had  a  table  at  Kensington,  and  the 
Guard  a  very  splendid  dinner  daily  at  St.  James's,  at  either  of 
which  ordinaries  Esmond  was  fVee  to  dine.  Di(&  Steele  liked 
the  Guard-table  better  than  his  own  at  the  gentlemen  ushers', 
where  there  was  less  wine  and  more  ceremony ;  and  Esmond 
had  many  a  Joll}'  afternoon  in  company  of  his  friend,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  at  least  saw  Dick  into  his  chair.  If  there  is  verity 
in  wine,  according  to  the  old  adage,  what  an  amiabie-natured 
character  Dick's  must  have  been !  In  proportion  as  he  took  in 
wine  he  overflowed  with  kindness.  His  talk  ¥ras  not  witty  ao 
ihuch  as  charming.    He  never  said  a  word  that  ooald  anger 
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anybody,  and  only  became  the  more  benevolent  the  more  tipsy 
be  grew.  Many  of  the  wags  derided  the  poor  fellow  in  his  cnps, 
and  chose  him  as  a  butt  for  their  satire :  but  there  was  a  kind- 
ness about  him,  and  a  sweet  playfhl  fancy,  that  seemed  to  Es- 
mond f&r  more  chai  ming  than  the  pointed  talk  of  the  brightest 
HrHs,  with  their  elaborate  repartees  and  affected  severities.  I 
think  Steele  shone  rather  than  sparkled.  Those  famous  beaux^ 
upriu  of  the  coffee-houses  (Mr.  William  Congreve,  for  instance, 
tfhen  his  gout  and  his  gmndeor  permitted  him  to  come  among 
us)  would  make  many  brilliant  hits  —  half  a  dozen  in  a  night 
sometimes  —  but,  like  sharp-shooters,  when  they  bad  fired  their 
shot,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  under  cover  till  their  pieces 
were  loade<l  again,  and  wait  till  they  got  another  chance  at  their 
^emy;  whereas  Dick  never  thought  that  his  bottle  com- 
panion was  a  butt  to  aim  at  —  only  a  friend  to  shake  by  the 
band.  The  poor  fellow  had  half  the  town  in  his  confidence ; 
every  body  knew  ever}iihing  about  his  loves  and  his  debts,  his 
creditors  or  his  mistress's  obdurac}'.  When  Esmond  first  came 
on  to  the  town,  honest  Dick  was  all  flames  and  raptures  for  a 
ytHing  lady,  a  West  India  fortune,  whom  he  married.  In  a 
couple  of  3'ears  the  lady  was  dead,  the  fortune  was  all  but  spent, 
and  the  honest  widower  was  as  eager  in  pursuit  of  a  new  para- 
gon of  1)eaut3%  as  if  he  had  never  courted  and  married  and 
buried  the  last  one. 

Quitting  the  Guard-table  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  by 
chance  Dick  had  a  sober  fit  upon  him,  he  and  his  friend  were 
making  their  way  down  Germain  Street,  and  Dick  all  of  a  sud- 
den left  his  companion's  arm,  and  ran  after  a  gentleman  who 
was  poring  over  a  folio  volume  at  the  book-shop  near  to  St. 
James's  Church.  He  was  a  fair,  tall  man,  in  a  snuff-colored 
snit,  with  a  plain  sword,  ver}*  sober,  and  almost  shabby  in 
appearance  —  at  least  when  compared  to  Captain  Steele,  who 
loved  to  adorn  his  joU}'  round  person  with  the  finest  of  clothes, 
and  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  The  Captain  rushed  up, 
then,  to  the  student  of  tlie  book-stall,  took  him  in  his  arms, 
bagged  him,  and  would  have  kissed  him  —  for  Dick  was  always 
hugging  and  bussing  his  friends  —  but  the  other  stepped  back 
with  a  fiush  on  his  pale  face,  seeming  to  decline  this  public 
manifestation  of  Steele's  regard. 

"  My  dearest  Joe,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thj'self  this  age?  " 
cries  the  Captain,  still  holding  both  his  friend's  hands;  ^^I 
have  been  languishing  for  thee  this  fortnight." 
•  **A  fortnight  is  not  an  age,  Dick,"  says  tiie  other,  very 
good-humoredly.     (He  had  light  bine  eyes,  extraordinary 
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bright,  and  a  faoe  perfectly  r^ular  and  handsome,  like  a  tinted 
statue.)  "And  I  have  been  hiding  myself — where  do  yea 
tliink  ?  " 

"  What!  not  across  the  water,  my  dear  Joe?"  says  Steele, 
with  a  look  of  great  alarm :     thou  knowest  I  have  always  —  ** 

"  No,"  says  his  friend,  interrupting  him  with  a  smile :  "  i^e 
are  not  come  to  such  straits  as  that,  Dick.  I  have  been  hiding, 
sir,  at  a  place  where  people  never  think  of  finding  you  —  at  my 
uwn  lodgings,  whither  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  pipe  now  and 
drink  a  glass  of  sack :  will  your  honor  come  ?  " 

'*  Harry  Esmond,  come  hither,"  cries  oat  Dick.  "  Thoa 
h:ist  heard  me  talk  over  and  over  again  of  my  deai*est  Joe,  my 
guardian  angel?" 

"  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  with  a  bow,  "  it  is  not  from 
you  only  that  I  have  learnt  to  admire  Mr.  Addison.  We  loved 
good  poetry  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  Oxford ;  and  I  have 
some  of  yours  by  heart,  though  1  have  put  on  a  red  coat .... 
'  O  qui  canoro  blandius  Orpheo  vocale  duels  carmen  ; '  shall  I  go 
on,  sir?"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  who,  indeed,  had  read  and  loved 
the  charming  Latin  poems  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  every  scholar  of 
that  time  knew  and  admired  them. 

"This  is  Captain  Esmond  who  was  at  Blenheim,"  says 
Steele. 

"  Lieutenant  Esmond,"  says  the  other,  with  a  low  bow,  "  at 
Mr.  Addison's  service." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile ;  as, 
indeed,  everybody  about  town  had  heard  that  unlucky  story 
about  Esmond's  dowager  aunt  and  the  Duchess. 

"  We  were  going  to  the  '  George'  to  take  a  bottie  before 
the  play,"  sslvq  Steele  :  "  wilt  thou  be  one,  Joe?" 

Mr.  Addison  said  his  own  lodgings  were  hard  by,  where  he 
was  still  rich  enough  to  give  ago€>d  bottle  of  wine  to  his  friends  ; 
and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  to  his  apartment  in  the  Hay- 
market,  whither  we  accordingly  went. 

I  shall  get  credit  with  my  landlady,"  says  he,  with  a  smile, 
when  she  sees  two  such  fine  gentlemen  as  3*ou  come  up  my 
stair."  And  he  politely  made  his  visitors  welcome  to  his  apart- 
ment, which  was  indeed  but  a  shabby  one,  though  no  grandee 
of  the  land  could  receive  his  guests  with  a  more  perfect  and 
courtly  grace  than  this  gentleman.  A  frugal  dinner,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  penn}'  loaf,  was  awaiting  the  owner  of 
the  lodgings.  "  My  wine  is  better  than  my  meat,"  s&ys  Mr. 
Addison ;  my  Lord  Halifax  sent  me  the  Burgundy."  And 
he  set  a  bottle  and  glasses  before  his  friends,  and  ate  bis  simple 
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dinner  in  a  very  few  minutes,  after  which  the  three  fell  to,  and 
began  to  drink.  You  see,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  pointing  to 
his  writing-table,  whei'eon  was  a  map  of  the  action  at  Uoch- 
stedt,  and  several  other  gazettes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
battle,  that  I,  too,  am  busy  about  your  affairs,  Captain.  I 
am  engaged  as  a  poetical  gazetteer,  to  say  truth,  and  am 
writing  a  poem  on  the  campaign.*' 

So  Elsmond,  at  the  request  of  his  host,  told  him  what  he 
knew  about  the  famous  battle,  drew  the  river  on  the  table  cdiquo 
iitm>,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  bits  of  tobacco-pipe  showed  the 
advance  of  the  lefl  wing,  where  he  had  been  engaged. 

A  sheet  or  two  of  the  verses  lay  already  on  the  table  beside 
our  bottles  and  glasses,  and  Dick  having  plentifully  refreshed 
himself  from  the  latler,  took  up  the  pages  of  manuscript,  writ 
out  with  scarce  a  blot  or  correction,  in  the  author's  slim,  neat 
handwriting,  and  began  to  i*ead  therefrom  with  great  emphasis 
and  volubility.  At  pauses  of  the  verse,  the  enthusiastic  reader 
stopped  and  fired  oH  a  great  salvo  of  applause. 

Esmond  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Addison's  friend. 
"  You  are  like  the  German  Burghers,"  says  he,  and  the 
Princes  on  the  Mozelle :  when  our  army  came  to  a  halt,  they 
always  sent  a  deputation  to  compliment  the  chief,  and  fired  a 
salute  with  all  their  artillery  from  their  walls." 

''And  drunk  the  great  chiefs  health  afterward,  did  not 
tiiey?"  says  Captain  Steele,  gayly  filling  up  a  bumper; — he 
never  was  tardy  at  that  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  a  friend's 
merit. 

And  the  Duke,  since  you  will  have  me  act  his  Grace's 
part,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile,  and  something  of  a 
blush,  "  pledged  his  friends  in  return.  Most  Serene  Elector  of 
Covent  Garden,  I  drink  to  your  Highness's  health,"  and  he 
filled  himself  a  glass.  Joseph  required  scarce  more  pressing 
than  Dick  to  that  sort  of  amusement;  but  the  wine  never 
seemed  at  all  to  fluster  Mr.  Addison's  brains ;  it  only  unloosed 
his  tongue :  whereas  Captain  Steele's  head  and  speech  were 
quite  overcome  by  a  single  bottle. 

No  matter  what  the  verses  were,  and,  to  say  truth,  Mr. 
Esmond  found  some  of  them  more  than  indifiereut,  Dick's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  chief  never  faltered,  and  in  ever}'^  line  from 
Addison's  pen,  Steele  found  a  master-stroke.  B3'  the  time 
Dick  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  bard 
describes  as  blandly  as  though  he  were  recording  a  dance  at 
the  opera,  X)r  a  harmless  bout  of  bueolic  cudgelling  at  a  village 
lair,  that  bloody  and  ruthless  part  of  our  campaign,  with  the 
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remembrance  whereof  every  soldier  who  bore  a  part  in  it  must 
sicken  with  shame  —  when  we  were  ordered  to  ravage  and  lay 
waste  the  Elector's  country ;  and  with  fire  and  murder,  slaugh- 
ter and  crime,  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  was  overrun ;  when 
Dick  came  to  the  lines  — 

"  In  YcngefuiL'e  roused  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  swurd  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land. 
In  crackling  fiames  a  thousand  harvests  bum, 
A  thousand  viliages  to  ashes  turn. 
To  the  thick  woods  tlie  wooUy  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixed  with  bellowing  herds  confusedly  bleat 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake. 
And  cries  of  infants  found  in  every  brake. 
The  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands. 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  swayed, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obeyed ; " 

by  this  time  wine  and  friendship  had  brought  poor  Dick  to  a 
perfectly  maudlin  state,  and  he  hiccupped  out  the  last  line  with 
a  tenderness  that  set  one  of  his  auditors  a-laughing. 

''I  admire  the  license  of  your  poets,"  says  Esmond  to  Mr. 
Addison.  (Dick,  after  reading  of  the  verses,  was  fain  to  go 
off,  insisting  on  kissing  his  two  dear  friends  before  his  depart- 
ure, and  reeling  away  with  his  periwig  over  his  eyes.)  I 
admire  your  art :  the  murder  of  the  campaign  is  done  to  military 
music,  like  a  battle  at  the  opera,  and  the  virgins  shriek  in  har- 
mony, as  our  victorious  grenadiers  march  into  their  villages. 
Do  you  know  what  a  scene  it  was?  "  — (by  this  time,  perhaps, 
the  wine  had  waimed  Mr.  Esmond's  head  too,)  —  what  a  tri- 
umph 3'ou  are  celebrating?  what  scenes  of  shame  and  horror 
were  enacted,  over  which  the  commander's  genius  presided,  as 
calm  as  though  he  didn't  belong  to  our  sphere  ?  You  talk  of 
the  '  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow,'  the  *  leader's  grief  swa\'ed 
by  generous  pity ; '  to  m}-  belief  the  leader  cared  no  more  for 
bleating  flocks  than  he  did  for  infants'  cries,  and  many  of  our 
ruffians  butchered  one  or  the  other  with  equal  alacrity.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  trade  when  I  saw  those  horrors  perpetrated, 
which  came  under  eveiy  man's  eyes.  You  hew  out  of  3'our 
polished  verses  a  stately  image  of  smiling  victory ;  I  tell  you 
'tis  an  uncouth,  distorted,  savage  idol ;  hideous,  bloody,  and 
barbarous.  The  rites  performed  before  it  are  shocking  to  think 
of.  You  great  poets  should  show  it  as  it  is  —  ugly  and  horrible, 
not  beautiful  and  serene.  Oh,  sir,  had  you  made  the  campaign, 
believe  me,  you  never  would  have  sung  it  so." 
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Danng  this  little  outbreak,  Mr.  Addison  was  listening,  smok- 
ing out  of  bis  long  pipe,  and  smiling  very  placidly.  *'  What 
would  y on  have?"  says  he.  In  our  polished  days,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art,  'tis  impossible  that  the  Muse  should 
depict  tortures  or  begrime  her  hands  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
These  are  indicated  rather  than  described  ;  as  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, that,  I  dare  say,  you  have  read  (and  sure  there  can  be  no 
more  elegant  specimens  of  composition),  Agamemnon  is  slain, 
or  Medea*8  children  destroyed,  away  from  the  scene ;  —  the  cho- 
rus occupying  the  stage  and  singing  of  the  action  to  pathetic 
music.  Something  of  this  I  attempt,  my  dear  sir,  in  my  hum- 
ble way :  'tis  a  panegj'ric  I  mean  to  write,  and  not  a  satire. 
Were  I  to  sing  as  you  would  have  me,  the  town  would  tear  the 
poet  in  pieces,  and  burn  his  book  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  Do  you  not  use  tobacco?  Of  all  the  weeds  grown 
on  earth,  sure  the  nicotian  is  the  most  soothing  and  salutary. 
We  must  paint  our  great  Duke,"  Mr.  Addison  went  on,  '*  not 
as  a  man,  which  no  doubt  he  is,  with  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of 
09,  but  as  a  hero.  'Tis  in  a  triumph,  not  a  battle,  that  your 
humble  servant  is  riding  his  sleek  Pegasus.  We  college  poets 
trot,  you  know,  on  very  eas}'  nags ;  it  hath  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  part  of  the  poet's  profession  to  celebrate  the  actions  of 
heroes  in  verse,  and  to  sing  the  deeds  which  3'ou  men  of  war 
perform.  I  roust  follow  the  rules  of  m}'  art,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  strain  as  this  must  be  harmonious  and  majestic, 
not  familiar,  or  too  near  the  vulgar  truth.  Si  parva  licet :  if 
Virgil  could  invoke  the  divine  Augustus,  a  humbler  poet  from 
the  banks  of  the  Isis  may  celebrate  a  victory*  and  a  conqueror 
of  our  own  nation,  in  whose  triumphs  every  Briton  has  a  share, 
and  whose  glory  and  genius  contributes  to  every  citizen's  indi- 
vWual  honor.  When  hath  there  been,  since  our  Henrvs*  and 
Edwards*  days,  such  a  great  feat  of  arms  as  that  from  which 
yoo  yourself  have  brought  away  marks  of  distinction  ?  If  'tis 
in  my  power  to  sing  that  song  worthily',  I  will  do  so,  and  be 
thankful  to  my  Muse.  If  I  fail  as  a  poet,  as  a  Briton  at  least 
I  will  show  my  loy  alty ,  and  fling  up  my  cap  and  huzzah  for  the 
conqueror :  — 

**  *  Rheni  pacator  et  Istri 
Omnis  in  hoc  uno  variis  discordia  cessit 
Ordinibus  ;  laetatur  eques,  plauditque  senator, 
Votaque  patricio  certaut  plebeia  favori/  " 


'*  There  were  as  brave  men  on  that  field,"  says  Mr.  Esmond 
(who  never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of  Mailborough, 
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nor  to  foi^et  those  stories  which  he  used,  to  hear  in  his  youth 
regarding  that  great  chiefs  selOshness  and  treachery)  —  "  there 
were  men  at  Blenheim  as  good  as  the  leader,  whom  neither 
knights  nor  senators  applauded,  nor  voices  plebeian  or  patrician 
favored,  and  who  lie  there  forgotten,  under  the  clods.  What 
poet  is  there  to  sing  them?  " 

To  sing  tlie  gallant  souls  of  heroes  sent  to  Hades ! "  aays 
Mr.  Addisc^n,  with  a  smile.  Would  you  celebrate  them  aU? 
If  I  may  venture  to  question  anything  in  such  an  admirable 
work,  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  Homer  hath  alwaj's  appeared 
to  me  as  somewhat  wearisome ;  what  had  the  poem  been,  sup- 
posing the  writer  had  chronicled  the  names  of  captains,  lieuten- 
ants, rank  and  file?  One  of  the  greatest  of  a  great  man's 
qualities  is  success ;  'tis  the  result  of  all  the  others ;  'tis  a  latent 
power  in  him  which  compels  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  subju- 
gates foitune.  Of  all  his  gifts  I  admire  that  one  in  the  great 
Marlborough.  To  be  brave?  every  man  is  brave.  But  in  being 
victorious,  as  he  is,  I  fancy  there  is  something  divine.  In  pres- 
ence of  the  occasion,  the  great  soul  of  the  leader  shines  oat, 
and  the  god  is  confessed.  Death  itself  respects  him,  and  passes 
hy  him  to  lay  others  low.  War  and  carnage  flee  before  him  to 
ravage  other  parts  of  the  field,  as  Hector  from  before  the  divine 
Achilles.  You  say  he  hath  no  pity ;  no  more  have  the  gods, 
who  are  above  it,  and  superhuman.  The  fainting  battle  gathers 
strength  at  his  aspect ;  and,  wherever  he  rides,  victory  chaiiges 
with  him." 

A  couple  of  days  after,  when  Mr.  Esmond  revisited  his 
f>oetic  friend,  he  found  this  thought,  struck  out  in  the  fervor  of 
conversation,  improved  and  shaped  into  tliose  famous  lines, 
which  are  in  truth  the  noblest  in  the  poem  of  the  Campaign." 
As  the  two  gentlemen  sat  engaged  in  talk,  Mr.  Addison  solacing 
himself  with  his  customar}'  pipe,  the  little  maid-servant  that 
waited  on  his  lodging  came  up,  preceding  a  gentleman  in  fijoe 
laced  clothes,  that  had  evidently  been  figuring  at  Ck)urt  or  a  great 
man's  levee.  The  courtier  coughed  a  little  at  the  smoke  of  the 
pipe,  and  looked  round  the  room  curiously,  which  was  shabby 
enough,  as  was  the  owner  in  his  worn,  snuff-colored  suit  and 
plain  tie-wig. 

How  goes  on  the  magnum  opus,  Mr.  Addison?"  says  the 
Court  gentleman  on  looking  down  at  the  papers  that  were  on 
the  table. 

"  We  were  but  now  over  it,"  says  Addison  (the  greatest 
courtier  in  the  land  could  not  have  a  more  splendid  politeness, 
or  greater  dignity  of  manner).      Here  is  the  plan,"  says  he. 
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"  on  the  table :  ibat  Simois,  here  ran  the  little  river  Nebel : 
hie  est  Sigeia  tellus,  here  are  Tallard's  quarters,  at  the  bowl  of 
this  pipe,  at  the  attack  of  which  Captain  Esmond  was  present. 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  Mr.  Es- 
mond was  but  now  depicting  aliquo  proelia  mixta  mero,  when 
you  came  in."  In  truth,  the  two  gentlemen  had  been  so  en- 
gi^ed  when  the  visitor  arrived,  and  Addison,  in  his  smiling 
way,  speaking  of  Mr.  Webb,  colonel  of  Esmond's  regiment 
(who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  action,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  there) ,  was  lamenting  that  he  could  find  never 
a  suitable  rhyme  for  Webb,  otherwise  the  brigade  should  have 
had  a  place  in  the  poet's  verses.  And  for  you,  you  are  but 
a  lieutenant,"  says  Addison,  and  the  Muse  can't  occupy  her- 
eelf  with  any  gentleman  under  the  rank  of  a  field  oflSoer." 

Mr.  Bo3'le  was  all  impatient  to  hear,  saying  that  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  my  Lord  Halifax  were  equally  anxious;  and 
Addison,  blushing,  began  reading  of  his  verses,  and,  I  suspect, 
knew  their  weak  parts  as  well  as  the  most  critical  hearer. 
When  he  came  to  the  lines  describing  the  angel,  that 


he  read  with  great  animation,  looking  at  Esmond,  as  much  as 
to  say,  You  know  where  thai  simile  came  from  fix>m  our 
talk,  and  our  bottle  of  Burgundy,  the  other  day." 

The  poet's  two  hearers  were  caught  with  enthusiasm,  and 
applauded  the  verses  with  all  their  might.  The  gentleman  of 
the  Court  sprang  up  in  great  delight.  Not  a  word  more,  my 
dear  sir,"  s&ys  he.  ''Trust  me  with  the  papers — I'U  defend 
them  with  my  life.  Let  me  read  tliem  over  to  my  Lord  Treas- 
urer, whom  I  am  appointed  to  see  in  half  an  hour.  I  venture 
to  promise,  the  verses  shall  lose  nothing  by  my  reading,  and 
then,  sir,  we  shall  see  whether  Lord 'Halifax  has  a  right  to 
complain  that  his  friend's  pension  is  no  longer  paid."  And 
without  more  ado,  the  courtier  in  lace  seized  the  manuscript 
)jages,  placed  them  in  his  breast  with  his  ruffled  hand  over  his 
heart,  executed  a  most  gracious  wave  of  the  hat  with  the  dis- 
engaged hand,  and  smiled  and  bowed  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
an  odor  of  pomander  behind  him. 

.  **  Does  not  the  chamber  look  quite  dark?"  saj's  Addison, 
surveying  it, ''  after  the  glorious  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  that  gracious  messenger?  Why,  he  illuminated  the  whole 
room.  Your  scarlet,  Mr.  Esmond,  will  bear  any  light;  but 
this  threadbare  old  coat  of  mine,  how  very  worn  it  looked  under 


Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  wliere  to  rage. 
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the  glare  of  that  splendor !  I  wonderirhetber  they  will  do  any- 
thing for  me,"  he  continned*  "  When  I  came  oat  of  Oxford 
into  the  world,  my  patrons  promised  me  great  things ;  and  yoa 
see  where  their  promises  have  landed  me,  in  a  lodging  up  two 
pair  of  stairs,  with  a  sixpenny  dinner  from  the  cook^s  shop. 
Well,  I  suppose  this  promise  will  go  alter  tiie  others,  and  for- 
tune will  jilt  me,  as  the  jade  has  been  doing  any  time  these 
seven  years.  *  I  puff  the  prostitute  awaj',' "  says  he,  smiling, 
and  blowing  a  cloud  out  of  his  pipe.  There  is  no  hardship 
in  poverty,  Esmond,  that  is  not  bearable ;  no  hardship  even  in 
honest  dependence  tiiat  an  honest  man  may  not  put  up  with. 
I  came  out  of  the  lap  of  Alma  Mater,  puffed  up  with  her  praises 
of  me,  and  thinking  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  with  the 
parts  and  learning  which  had  got  me  no  small  name  in  our 
college.  The  world  is  the  ocean,  and  Isis  and  Charwell  are 
but  little  drops,  of  which  the  sea  takes  no  account.  My  repu- 
tation ended  a  mile  beyond  Maudlin  Tower ;  no  one  took  note 
of  me ;  and  I  learned  this  at  least,  to  bear  up  against  evil  for- 
tune with  a  cheerfhl  heart.  Friend  Dick  hath  made  a  figure  in 
the  world,  and  has  passed  me  in  the  race  long  ago.  "What 
matters  a  little  name  or  a  little  fortune?  There  is  no  fortune 
that  a  philosopher  cannot  endure.  I  have  been  not  unknown 
as  a  scholar,  and  yet  forced  to  live  by  turning  bear-leader,  and 
teaching  a  boy  to  spell.  What  then?  The  life  was  not  pleas- 
ant, but  possible  —  the  bear  was  bearable.  Should  this  ven- 
ture fail,  I  will  go  back  to  Oxford ;  and  some  day,  when  you 
are  a  general,  3'ou  shall  find  me  a  curate  in  a  cassock  and 
bands,  and  I  shall  welcome  your  honor  to  my  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  to  a  mug  of  penny  ale.  Tis  not  poverty  thafs 
the  hardest  to  bear,  or  the  least  happy  lot  in  life,"  sa3*s  Mr. 
Addison,  shaking  the  ash  out  of  his  pipe.  ^*  See,  my  pipe  is 
smoked  out.  Shall  we  have  another  bottle?  I  have  still  a 
couple  in  the  cupboard,  and  of  the  right  sort.  No  more?  —  let 
us  go  abroad  and  take  a  turn  on  the  Mall,  or  look  in  at  the 
theatre  and  see  Dick's  comedy.  'Tis  not  a  masterpiece  of  wit ; 
but  Dick  is  a  good  fellow,  though  he  doth  not  set  the  Thames 
on  fire." 

Within  a  month  after  this  day,  Mr.  Addison's  ticket  had 
come  up  a  prodigious  prize  in  the  lotter3'^  bf  life.  All  the  town 
was  in  an  uproar  of  admiration  of  his  poem,  the  Campaign^" 
which  Dick  Steele  was  spouting  at  every  coffee-house  in  White- 
hall and  Covent  Garden.  The  wits  on  the  other  side  of  Temple 
Bar  saluted  him  at  once  as  the  greatest  poet  the  world  had  seen 
for  ages ;  the  people  huzza'ed*for  Marlborough  and  for  Addison, 
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ancl)  more  than  tliis,  Uie  party  in  iK>wer  provided  for  the  merito- 
rioaa  poet,  and  Addison  got  the  appointment  of  Commissioner 
of  Excise,  which  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  vacated,  and  rose  from 
this  place  to  other  dignities  and  honors ;  his  pros|)erity  from 
henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life  being  scarce  ever  interrupted. 
But  I  doubt  whether  he  was  not  happier  in  his  garret  in  the  Hay- 
market,  than  ever  he  was  in  his  splendid  palace  at  Kensington ; 
and  I  l>elieve  the  fortune  that  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  the 
countess  his  wife  was  no  better  than  a  shrew  and  a  vixen. 


Gay  as  the  town  was,  'twas  but  a  dreary  place  for  Mr. 
Esmond,  whether  his  charmer  was  in  or  out  of  it,  and  he  was 
glad  when  his  general  gave  him  notice  that  he  was  going  back 
to  his  division  of  the  army  which  lay  in  winter-quarters  at  Bois- 
le-Duc.  Ills  dear  mistress  bade  him  farewell  with  a  cheerful 
face ;  her  blessing  he  knew  he  had  alwaj^s,  and  wheresoever 
fate  carried  him.  Mistress  Beatrix  was  away  in  attendance 
on  her  Majesty  at  Hampton  Cour};,  and  kissed  her  fair  finger- 
tips to  him,  by  way  of  adieu,  when  he  rode  thither  to  take  his 
leave.  She  received  her  kinsman  in  a  waiting-room,  where 
there  were  half  a  dozen  more  ladies  of  the  Court,  so  that  his 
high-flown  speeches,  had  he  intended  to  make  any  (and  very 
llkelj'  he  did),  were  impossible;  and  she  announced  to  her 
friends  that  her  cousin  was  going  to  the  amy,  in  as  easy  a 
manner  as  she  would  have  said  he  was  going  to  a  chocolate- 
house.  He  asked  with  a  rather  rueful  face,  if  she  had  any 
orders  for  the  army  ?  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  that  she  would 
like  a  mantle  of  Mechlin  lace.  She  made  him  a  saucy  curtsy 
in  repl}'  to  his  own  dismal  bow^  She  deigned  to  kiss  her  finger- 
tips from  the  window,  where  she  stood  laughing  with  the  other 
ladies,  and  chanced  to  see  him  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
**To3'.*'  The  Dowager  at  Chelsey  was  not  sorrj-  to  part  with 
him  this  time,  *'  Mon  cher,  vous  etes  triste  comme  un  sermon," 
she  did  him  the  honor  to  say  to  him  ;  indeed,  gentlemen  in  his 
condition  are  by  no  means  amusing  companions,  and  besides, 
the  fickle  old  woman  had  now  found  a  nmch  more  amiable 
favorite,  and  raffbUd  for  her  darling  lieutenant  of  the  Guai-d. 
Frank  remained  behind  for  a  while,  and  did  not  join  the  army 
till  later,  in  the  suite  of  his  Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief.  His 
dear  mother,  on  the  last  day  before  Esmond  went  awa}*,  and 
when  the  three  dined  together,  made  Esmond  promise  to  be- 
friend her  boy,  and  besought  Frank  to  take  the  example  of  his 
kinsman  as  of  a  loyal  gentleman  and  brave  soldier,  so  she  was 
pleased  to  say ;  and  at  paitiug,  betrayed  not  the  least  sign  of 
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faltering  or  weakness,  though,  God  knows,  that  fond  heart  was 
fearful  enough  when  others  were  concerned,  though  so  resolute 
in  bearing  its  own  pain. 

Esmond's  general  embarked  at  Harwich.    TVas  a  grand 
sight  to  see  Mr.  Webb  dressed  in  scarlet  on  the  dedc,  waving 
his  hat  as  our  yacht  put  off,  and  the  guns  saluted  from  the 
shore.    Harry  did  not  see  his  viscount  again,  until  three 
months  after,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  when  his  Grace  the  Duke  camo 
to  take  the  command,  and  Frank  bixmght  a  budget  of  news 
from  home :  how  he  had  supped  with  this  actress,  and  got  tired 
of  that ;  how  he  had  got  the  better  of  Mr.  8t.  John,  both  over 
the  bottle,  and  with  Mrs.  Mountford,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
(a  veteran  charmer  of  fifty,  with  whom  the  joung  scapegrace 
chose  to  fancy  himself  in  love)  ;  how  his  sister  was  alwa3*s  at  her 
tricks,  and  had  jilted  a  young  baron  for  an  old  earl.      I  can't 
make  out  Beatrix,"  he  said;  "  she  cares  for  none  of  us — she 
only  thinks  about  herself ;  she  is  never  happ}*  unless  she  is 
quarrelling;  but  as  for  my  mother — my  mother,  Harry,  is  an 
angel."    Harry  tried  to  impress  on  the  young  fellow  the  neces- 
sit}'  of  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  please  that  angd ;  not 
to  drink  too  much ;  not  to  go  into  debt;  not  to  nm  after  the 
pretty  Flemish  girls,  and  so  forth,  as  became  a  senior  speaking 
to  a  lad.      But  Lord  bless  thee  ! "  the  boy  said ;     I  may  do 
what  I  like,  and  I  know  she  will  love  me  all  the  same ;  "  and 
so,  indeed,  he  did  what  he  liked.    Everybody  spoiled  him,  and 
his  grave  kinsman  as  much  as  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

1  GET  A  COMPANY  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1706. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  the  famous  23rd  of  May,  1706,  my  young 
lord  first  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  found 
posted  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  extending  three  miles  or 
more,  over  the  high  ground  behind  the  little  Gheet  river,  and 
having  on  his  left  the  little  village  of  Anderkirk  or  AutreH?glise, 
and  on  his  right  Ramillies,  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  disastrous  days  of  battle  that  history  ever 
hath  recorded. 

Our  Duke  here  once  more  met  his  old  enemy  of  Blenheim, 
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the  Bavarian  Elector  and  the  Mar^chal  Villeroj,  over  whom  the 
IMnee  of  Savoy  had  gained  the  famous  victory  of  Chiari.  What 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  doth  not  know  the  issue  of  that  day  ? 
Having  chosen  his  own  ground,  having  a  force  superior  to  the 
English,  and  besides  the  excellent  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops, 
the  whole  Maison-da-Ro}'  with  him,  the  most  splendid  lx>dy  of 
horse  in  the  world,  —  in  an  hour  (and  in  spite  of  the  prodigious 
gallantry  of  the  French  Royal  Household,  who  chai-ged  through 
the  centre  of  our  line  and  broke  it,)  this  magnificent  army  of 
Villcroy  was  utterly  routed  by  troops  that  had  been  marching 
for  twelve  hours,  and  by  the  intrepid  skill  of  a  commander,  who 
did,  indeed^  seem  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  to  be  the  very 
Crenius  of  Victor}'. 

I  think  it  was  more  fW>m  conviction  than  policy,  though  that 
policj-  was  surel}-  the  most  prudent  in  the  world,  that  the  great 
Duke  always  spoke  of  his  victories  with  an  extraordinar}-  mod- 
esty, and  as  if  it  was  not  so  much  his  o,wn  admirable  genius 
and  courage  which  achieved  these  amazing  successes,  but  as  if 
he  was  a  special  and  fatal  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, that  willed  irresistibly  the  enem3''s  overthrow.  Before 
his  actions  he  alwa^'s  had  the  church  service  read  solemnly,  and 
professed  an  undoubting  belief  that  our  Queen's  arms  were 
blessed  and  our  victor}'  sure.    All  the  letters  which  he  writ 
after  his  battles  show  awe  rather  than  exultation  ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes the  ^or}*  of  these  achievements,  about  which  !  have  heard 
mere  pett}'  officers  and  men  bragging  with  a  pardonable  vain- 
glor}',  in  nowise  to  his  own  braver}'  or  skill,  but  to  the  superin- 
tending protection  of  heaven,  which  he  ever  seemed  to  think 
was  our  especial  ally.  And  our  army  got  to  believe  so,  and  the 
enemy  learnt  to  think  so  too ;  for  we  never  entered  into  a  battle 
without  a  |)erfect  confidence  that  it  was  to  end  in  a  victory ; 
nor  did  the  French,  after  the  issue  of  Blenheim,  and  that  aston- 
ishing triumph  of  Ramillies,  ever  meet  us  without  feeling  that 
the  game  was  lost  before  it  was  begim  to  be  played,  and  that 
oar  general's  fortune  was  irresistible.    Here,  as  at  Blenheim, 
the  Duke's  charger  was  shot,  and  'twas  thought  for  a  moment 
he  was  dead.    As  he  mounted  another,  Binfield,  his  master  of 
the  horse,  kneeling  to  hold  his  Grace's  stirrup,  had  his  head 
shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.   A  French  gentleman  of  the  Royal 
Household,  that  was  a  prisoner  with  us,  told  the  writer  that  at 
the  time  of  the  charge  of  the  Household,  when  their  torse  and 
ours  were  mingled,  an  Irish  officer  recognized  the  Prince-Duke, 
and  calling  out — *'  Marlborough,  Marlborough ! "  fired  his  pis- 
tol at  him  it  houi-pofiant^  and  that  a  score  more  carbines  and 
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pistols  were  discharged  at  him.  Not  one  toaehed  him :  he  rode 
thixxigh  the  French  Curiassiers  sword-in-hand,  and  entirely 
unhurt,  and  calm  and  smiling,  rallied  the  Grerman  Horse,  that 
was  reeling  before  the  enemy,  brought  these  and  twenty  squad- 
rons of  Orkney's  back  upon  them,  and  drove  the  French  across 
the  river,  again  leading  the  chaise  himself,  and  defeating  the 
only  dangerous  move  the  French  made  that  day. 

Major-General  Webb  commanded  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and 
had  his  own  regiment  under  the  orders  of  their  beloved  colonel. 
Neither  he  nor  they  belied  their  character  for  gallantry  on  this 
occasion ;  but  it  was  about  his  dear  young  lord  that  Esmond 
was  anxious,  never  having  sight  of  him  save  once,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  da^s  when  he  brought  an  order  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  Mr.  Webb.  When  our  horse,  havhig  chained 
round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  by  Overkirk,  had  thrown  him 
into  entire  confusion,  a  general  advance  was  made,  and  oar 
whole  line  of  foot,  crossing  the  little  river  and  the  morass, 
ascended  the  high  ground  where  the  French  were  posted,  cheer- 
ing as  they  went,  the  enemy  retreating  before  them.  'Twas  a 
service  of  more  glory  than  danger,  the  French  battalions  never 
waiting  to  exchange  push  of  pike  or  bayonet  with  ours ;  and 
the  gunners  fl3ing  from  their  pieces,  which  our  line  left  behind 
us  as  thev  advanced,  and  the  French  fell  back. 

At  first  it  was  a  retreat  orderly  enough ;  but  presentl}'  the 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  a  frighthil  slaughter  of  the  French 
ensued  on  this  panic :  so  that  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
houi*s.  It  was  as  if  a  hurricane  had  seized  a  compact  numerous 
fleet,  flun^  it  all  to  the  winds,  shattered,  sunk,  and  annihilated 
it :  ajflftvit  Deus^  et  disnpcUi  sunt.  The  French  army  of  Flan- 
ders was  gone,  their  artiller}',  their  standards,  their  treasure, 
provisions,  and  ammunition  were  all  left  behind  them :  the  poor 
devils  had  even  fled  without  their  soup-kettles,  which  are  as 
much  the  palladia  of  the  French  infantry  as  of  the  Grand 
Seignior's  Janissanes,  and  round  which  they  rally  even  more 
than  round  their  lilies. 

The  pui*suit,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued  (for  the 
dregs  of  a  battle,  however  brilliant,  are  ever  a  base  residue  of 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  drunken  plunder,)  was  carried  far  beyond 
the  field  of  Ramillies. 

Honest  Lock  wood,  Esmond's  servant,  no  doubt  wanted  to 
be  among  the  marauders  himself  and  take  his  share  of  the 
booty ;  for  when,  the  action  over,  aud  the  troops  got  to  their 
ground  for  the  night,  the  Captain  bade  Lockwood  get  a  horse, 
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he  asked,  with  a  very  niefbl  coantenance,  whether  his  honor 
would  have  him  come  too ;  but  his  honor  onlj*  bade  him  go  about 
his  own  business,  and  Jack  hopped  awa}'  quite  delighted  as 
soon  as  he  saw  his  master  mounted.  Esmond  made  his  way, 
and  not  without  danger  and  difficult}',  to  his  Grace's  head- 
quarters,  and  found  for  himself  rery  quickly  where  the  aide- 
de-camps'  quarters  were,  in  an  out-building  of  a  farm,  where 
several  of  these  gentlemen  were  seated,  drinking  and  singing, 
and  at  supper.  If  he  had  any  anxiety  about  his  boy,  'twas  re- 
lieved at  once.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  singing  a  song  to  a 
tune  that  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Ga}'  both  had  used  in  their 
admirable  comedies,  and  very  popular  in  the  army  of  that  day  ; 
and  after  the  song  came  a  chorus,  0\'er  the  hills  and  far 
away ; "  and  Esmond  heard  Frank's  fresh  voice,  soaring,  as  it 
were,  over  the  songs  of  the  rest  of  the  3*oung  men  —  a  voice 
that  had  always  a  certain  artless,  indescribable  pathos  with  it, 
and  indeed  which  caused  Mr.  Esmond's  eyes  to  fill  with  tears 
now,  out  of  thankf\ilnes8  to  God  the  child  was  safb  and  still 
ahve  to  laugh  and  sing. 

When  the  song  was  over  Esmond  entered  the  room,  where 
he  knew  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  there  sat  my 
jonng  lord,  having  taken  off  his  cuirass,  his  waistcoat  open, 
his  face  flushed,  his  long  yellow  hair  hanging  over  his  shoul- 
ders, drinking  with  the  rest ;  the  youngest,  gay  est,  handsomest 
there.  ^  As  soon  as  he  saw  Esmond,  he  clapped  down  his 
glass,  and  ninning  towards  his  friend,  put  both  his  arms  round 
him  and  embraced  him.  The  other's  voice  trembled  with  joy 
as  he  greeted  the  lad ;  he  had  thought  but  now  as  he  stood 
in  the  court-3'ard  under  the  clear-shining  moonlight:  Great 
God !  what  a  scene  of  murder  is  here  within  a  mile  of  us ;  what 
hundreds  and  thousands  have  faced  danger  to-day ;  and  here 
are  these  lads  singing  over  their  cups,  and  the  same  moon  that 
is  shining  over  3*onder  horrid  field  is  looking  down  on  Walcote 
very  likely,  while  my  lady  sits  and  thinks  about  her  boy  that  is 
at  the  war."  As  Esmond  embraced  his  3'oung  pupil  now,  'twas 
with  the  feeling  of  quite  religious  thankfhlness  and  an  almost 
paternal  pleasure  that  he  beheld  him. 

Round  his  neck  was  a  star  with  a  striped  ribbon,  that 
was  made  of  small  brilliants  and  might  be  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  Look,"  saj's  he,  *'  won't  that  be  a  prett}'  present 
for  mother?  ' 

Who  gave  you  the  Order?"  says  Harry,  saluting  the  gen- 
tleman :     did  you  win  it  in  battle?" 

"  I  won  it,"  cried  the  other,    with  my  sword  and  iffy  spear. 
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There  was  a  moasquetatre  that  had  it  roand  his  neck  —  such  a 
big  mousquetaire,  as  big  as  General  Webb.  I  called  oat  to 
him  to  surrender,  and  that  I'd  give  him  quarter :  he  called  me 
a  peiU  poliuon^  and  fired  his  pistol  at  me^  and  then  sent  it  at  mj 
head  with  a  curse.  I  rode  at  him,  sir,  drove  mj  sword  right 
under  his  arm-hole,  and  broke  it  in  the  rascaFs  body.  I  found 
a  purse  in  his  holster  with  sixty-five  Louis  in  it,  and  a  bundle 
of  love-letters,  and  a  flask  of  Hungary- water.  Vire  la  guerre! 
there  are  the  ten  pieces  you  lent  me.  I  should  like  to  have  & 
fight  ever}'  day ; "  and  he  pulled  at  his  little  moustache  and  bade 
a  servant  biing  a  supper  to  Captain  Esmond. 

Harry  fell  to  with  a  very  good  appetite ;  he  had  tasted  nettl- 
ing since  twenty  hours  ago,  at  early  dawn.  Master  Grandsoa, 
who  read  this,  do  you  look  for  the  history  of  battles  and  sieges  ? 
Go,  find  them  in  the  proper  books ;  this  is  only  the  story  of 
your  grandfather  and  his  family.  Far  more  pleasant  to  hiiii 
than  the  victory,  though  for  that  too  he  m^y  sa\'  meminisse 
juvat^  it  was  to  find  that  the  day  was  ov§r,  and  his  dear  young 
Castle  wood  was  unhurt. 

And  would  j'on,  sirrah,  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that  a 
sedate  Captain  of  Foot,  a  studious  and  rather  solitarj'  bachelor 
of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  care  very 
much  for  the  jollities  which  his  comrades  engaged  in,  and  was 
never  known  to  lose  his  heart  in  any  garrison-town  —  should 
3'ou  wish  to  know  wh}'  such  a  man  had  so  prodigious  a  tender* 
ness,  and  tended  so  fondly  a  bo}*  of  eighteen,  wait,  my  good 
friend,  until  thou  art  in  love  with  thy  schoolfellow's  sister,  and 
then  see  how  mighty  tender  thou  wilt  be  towards  him.  Esmond's 
general  and  his  Grace  the  Prince^Duke  were  notoriouslj'  at 
variance,  and  the  former's  friendship  was  in  nowise  likely  to 
advance  an}'  man's  promotion  of  whose  ser\'ices  Webb  spoke 
well ;  but  i*ather  likel>'  to  injure  him,  so  the  army  said,  in  the 
favor  of  the  greater  man.  However,  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  mentioned  very  advantageous!}'  by  Major-General 
Webb  in  his  report  after  the  action ;  and  the  major  of  his  regi- 
ment and  two  of  the  captains  having  been  killed  upon  the  day 
of  Ramillies,  Esmond,  who  was  second  of  the  lieutenants,  got 
his  company,  and  had  the  honor  of  8er\'ing  as  Captain  Esmond 
in  the  next  campaign. 

My  lord  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Esmond  was  afVaid  to 
follow  him.  His  dear  mistress  wrote  him  letters  more  than 
once,  thanking  him,  as  mothers  know  how  to  thank,  for  his  care 
and  protection  of  her  lx>y,  extolling  Esmond's  own  merits  with 
a  great  ^eal  more  praise  than  they  deserved ;  for  he  did  his 
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duty  no  better  than  any  other  ofl9eer ;  and  speaking  sometimes, 
tboQgh  gently  and  cautiously,  of  Beatrix.  News  came  from 
home  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  grand  matches  that  the  beautiful 
maid  of  honor  was  about  to  make.  She  was  engaged  to  an 
earl,  our  gentleman  of  St.  James's  said,  and  then  jilted  him  for 
a  doke,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  drawn  off.  £arl  or  duke  it  might 
be  who  should  win  this  Helen,  Esmond  knew  she  would  never 
bestow  herself  on  a  poor  <»ptain.  Her  conduct,  it  was  clear, 
was  little  satisfactory  to  her  mother,  who  scarcely  mentioned 
her,  or  else  the  kind  lady  thought  it  was  best  to  say  nothing,  and 
leave  time  to  work  out  its  cure.  At  any  rate,  Harry  was  best 
away  fVom  the  fatal  object  which  always  wrought  him  so  much 
mischief;  and  so  he  never  asked  for  leave  to  go  home,  but 
remained  with  his  regiment  that  was  garrisoned  in  Brussels, 
which  city  fell  into  oar  hands-when  the  vietory  of  Ramillies 
drove  the  French  out  of  Flanders. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

I  MEET  AH  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  IN  FLANDERS,  AND  FIND  MT 
mother's  grave  and  MT  OWN  CRADLE  THERE. 

Being  one  da}*  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels, 
admiring  the  antique  splendor  of  the  ardiitecture  (and  always 
entertaining  a  great  tenderness  and  reverence  for  the  Mother 
Church,  that  hath  been  as  wickedly  persecuted  in  England  as 
ever  she  hei*self  persecuted  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity), 
Esmond  sam-  kneeling  at  a  side  altar  an  olficer  in  a  green  uniform 
coat,  xcty  deeply  engaged  in  devotion.  Something  familiar  in 
the  figure  and  posture  of  the  kneeling  man  struck  Captain 
Esmond,  even  before  he  saw  the  officer's  face.  As  he  rose  up, 
patting  awa3*  into  his  pocket  a  little  black  breviary,  such  as 
priests  use,  Esmond  beheld  a  countenance  so  like  that  of  his 
friend  and  tutor  of  early  da3's,  Fatlier  Holt,  that  he  broke  out 
into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards the  gentleman,  who  was  making  his  wa}'  out  of  church. 
The  German  officer  too  looked  surprised  when  he  saw  Esmond, 
and  his  face  from  being  pale  grew  suddenly  red.  By  this  mark 
of  recognition,  the  Englishman  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
laistAken ;  and  though  the  other  did  not  stop,  but  on  the  con- 
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trary  rather  hastily  walked  away  towards  ,  the  door^  E01 
pursued  biro  and  faced  him  once  more,  as  the  officer,  helping 
himself  to  holy  water,  turned  mechanically  tpwards  the  altar, 
to  bow  to  it  ere  he  quitted  the  sacred  edifice. 
My  Father !  '*  says  Esmond  in  English. 
Silence !    I  do  not  understand.    I  do  not  speak  EagUsb,"' 
says  the  other  in  Latin. 

Esmond  smiled  at  this  sign  of  confusion,  and  replied  in  the 
same  language  —  I  should  know  my  Father  in  any  garment, 
black  or  white,  shaven  or  bearded ; "  for  the  Austrian  c^oer 
was  habited  quite  in  the  military  manner,  and  had  as  warlike  a 
mustachio  as  any  Fandour. 

He  laughed  —  we  were  on  the  church  steps  by  this  time, 
passing  through  the  crowd  of  beggars  that  usually  is  there  hold- 
ing up  Httle  trinkets  for  sale  and  whining  for  alms.  You 
speak  Latin,"  ss^ys  he,  in  the  English  way,  Harr)*  Esntoad; 
you  have  forsaken  the  old  true  Roman  tongue  you  once  knew.'' 
His  tone  was  very  frank,  and  fViendly  quite ;  the  kind  voice  of 
fifteen  years  back ;  he  gave  Esmond  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

Others  have  changed  their  coats  too,  my  Father,"  says 
Esmond,  glancing  at  his  friend*s  military  decoration. 

Hush !  I  am  Mr.  or  Captain  von  Holtz,  in  the  Bavarian 
Elector's  service,  and  on  a  mission  to  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Savoy.    You  can  keep  a  secret  I  know  from  old  times."  . 

''Captain  von  Holtz,"  si^'s  Esmond,  "I  am  your  very 
humble  servant." 

''And  you,  too,  have  changed  your  coat,"  continues  the 
other  in  his  laughing  way ;  "  I  have  heard  of  j  ou  at  Cambridge 
and  afterwards :  we  have  friends  evei^'where ;  and  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Esmond  at  Cambiidge  was  as  good  a  fencer  as  be 
was  a  bad  theologian."  (So,  thinks  Esmond,  my  old  maiire 
dannes  was  a  Jesuit,  as  they  said.) 

"  Perliaps  you  are  right,"  says  the  other,  reading  his 
thoughts  quite  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  da3's;  "you  were  all 
but  killed  at  Hochstedt  of  a  wound  in  the  left  side.  You  were 
before  that  at  Vigo,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
You  got  your  company  the  other  day  after  Ramillies;  your 
general  and  the  Prince-Duke  are  not  friends;  he  is  of  the 
Webbs  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  in  the  county  of  York,  a  relation 
of  my  Lord  St.  John.  Your  cousin,  M.  de  Castlewood,  served 
his  first  campaign  this  year  in  the  Guard ;  yes,  I  do  know  a 
few  things,  as  you  see." 

Captain  Esmond  laughed  in  his  turn.  "  You  have  indeed  a 
curk>us  knowledge,"  he  says.   A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt's,  who  did 
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know  more  about  books  and  men  than,  perhaps,  almost  any 
pereon  Esmond  had  ever  met,  was  omniscience ;  thus  in  every 
point  he  here  professed  to  know,  he  was  neariy  right,  bnt  not 
qnitc.  Esmond's  wound  was  in  the  right  side,  not  the  left; 
hh  first  general  was  General  Lumley ;  Mr.  Webb  came  out  of 
Witeshirc,  not  out  of  Yorkshire ;  and  so  forth.  Esmond  did 
not  think  lit  to  con-ect  hh  old  master  in  these  trifling  blunders, 
Ittrt  they  8i?rred  to  gi^-e  him  a  knowledge  of  the  other's  char- 
.•*i-ter,  and  he  smiled  to  think  that  this  was  his  oracle  of  early 
d!i\f> ;  onlv  now  no  longer  fnfklllble  or  divine. 

Yc<^,^  continues  Father  Holt,  or  Captain  von  Hoitz,  *«for 
a  man  ^ho  lias  not  been  in  England  these  eight  years,  I  know 
what  goes  on  in  London  very  well.  The  old  Dean  is  dead,  my 
Lad}'  Castlewood's  father.  Do  rou  know  that  j'our  i-ecusant 
bfehops  wanted  to  consecrate  him  Bisliop  of  Southampton,  and 
flat  Collier  is  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  same  imposition? 
The  Princess  Anne  has  the  gout  and  eats  too  much ;  when  the 
King  returns,  Collier  will  be  an  archbishop." 

Amen  ! "  says  Esmond,  laughing ;  "  and  I  hope  to  see 
Toar  Eminence  no  longer  in  jack-bo<^,  but  red  stockings,  at 
Whitehall." 

^'  You  are  always  with  us  —  I  know  that-*- 1  heard  of  that 
whfin  you  were  at  Cambridge ;  so  was  the  late  lord ;  so  is  the 
yoang  viscount."  . 

"And  80  was  my  ftither  before  me,"  said  Mr.  Esmond, 
looking  calmh-  at  the  other,  who  did  not,  however,  show  the 
least  sign  of  intelligence  in  his  impenetrable  gra}'^  eyes  —  how 
welt  Harry  remembered  them  and  their  look !  only  crows'  feet 
were  wrinkled  round  them — marks  of  black  old  Time  had 
settled  there. 

Esmond's  fkce  chose  to  show  no  more  sign  of  meaning  than 
the  Father^s.  There  may  have  been  on  the  one  side  and  the 
otoCT  just  the  faintest  glitter  of  recognition,  as  you  see  a  bay- 
onet shining  out  of  an  ambush ;  but  each  party  fell  back,  when 
mrything  was  again  dark. 

"And  you,  mon  capitaine,  where  have  you  been?"  8a}'s 
Eimiond,  turning  away  the  conversation  from  this  dangerous 
gtoudd,  where  neither  chose  to  engage. 

may  have  been  in  Pekin,"  says  he,  "  or  I  may  have 
been  In  Paraguay  —  who  knows  where?  I  am  how  Captain 
▼oa  Holtz,  in  the  service  of  his  Electoral  Highness,  come  to 
negotiate  exchange  of  prisoners  with  his  Highness  of  Savoy." 

Twas  well  known  that  \evy  many  officers  in  our  army  were 
weB-aflfected  towards  the  3'oung  king  at  St.  GermMns,  whose 
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right  to  the  throne  was  undeniable,  and  whose  accession  to  It, 
at  the  death  of  his  sister,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
people  would  have  preferred,  to  the  having  a  petty  German 
prince  for  a  sovereign,  about  whose  cruelty,  rapacity,  boorish 
manners,  and  odious  foreign  ways,  a  ttiousand  stories  were 
current.  It  wounded  our  P^nglish  pride  to  think  that  a  shabby 
High-Dutch  duke,  whose  revenues  were  not  a  tithe  as  great  as 
those  of  many  of  the  princes  of  our  ancient  English  nobility, 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  our  language,  and  whom  we 
chose  to  represeut.as  a  sort  of  German  boor,  feeding  on  train- 
oil  and  sour-crout,  with  a  bevy  of  mistresses  in  a  bam,  should 
come  to  reign  over  the  proudest  and  most  polished  people  in 
the  world.  Were  we,  the  conquerors  of  the  Grand  Monarch, 
to  submit  to  that  ignoble  domination?  What  did  the  Hano- 
verian's Protestantism  nutter  to  us?  Was  it  not  notorioos 
(we  were  told  and  led  to  believe  so)  that  oae  of  the  daughters 
of  this  Protestant  hero  was  being  bi-ed  up  with  no  religiM  at 
all,  as  yet,  and  ready  to  be  made  Lutheran  or  Roman,  accord- 
ing as  the  husband  might  be  whom  her  parents  should  find  for 
her?  This  talk,  very  idle  and  abusive  much  of  it  was,  went 
on  at  a  hundred  mess-tables  in  the  army  ;  there  was  scarce  an 
ensign  that  did  not  hear  it,  or  join  ia  it,  and  everybody  knew, 
or  affected  to  know,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  had 
relations  with  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ('twas  by  an 
Englishman,  thank  God,  that  we  were  beaten  at  Alroanza), 
and  that  his  Grace  was  most  anxious  to  restore  the  royal  race 
of  hi^  benefactors,  and  to  repair  his  foimer  treason. 

This  is  certain,  that  for  a  considerable  period  no  officer  in 
the  Duke's  army  lost  favor  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
entertaining  or  proclaiming  bis  loyalty  towards  the  exiled 
famil}'.  When  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  the  King  of 
England  called  himself,  came  with  the  dukes  of  the  Frem^i 
blood  royal,  to  join  the  French  army  under  Vendosme,  hou- 
dreds  of  ours  saw  him  and  cheered  him,  and  "we  all  said  he  was 
like  his  father  in  this,  who,  seeing  the  action  of  La  Hogue 
fought  between  the  French  ships  and  ours,  was  on  the  side  of 
his  native  country  during  the  battle.  But  this,  at  least  the 
Chevalier  knew,  and  every  one  knew,  that,  however  well  our 
troops  and  their  general  might  be  inclined  towards  the  prince 
]>ersonally.  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  ques^on  at 
all.  Wherever  my  Lord  Duke  found  a  French  army,  he  would 
fight  and  beat  it,  as  he  did  at  Oudenarde,  two  years  after 
Ramillies,  where  his  Grace  achieved  another  of  his  taranscen- 
dent  victories ;  and  the  noble  young  prince,  who  diarged 
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gallantly  along  with  the  magnificent  Maison-dn-Roj,  sent  to 
eMpliment  hie  conquerors  after  the  action. 

In  this  battle,  where  the  young  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover 
behaved  himself  ver>'  gallantly,  fighting  on  onr  side,  Esmond's 
dear  General  Webb  distinguished  himself  piodigionsl}',  exhibit- 
ing consummate  skill  and  coolness  as  a  general,  and  fighting 
with  the  personal  bravery  of  a  common  soldier.  Esmond's 
g'Kxl-luek  again  attended  him;  he  escaped  without  a  hurt, 
although  more  than  a  third  of  his  regiment  was  killed,  had 
a^in  the  honor  to  be  favorably  mentioned  in  bis  commander's 
n'port,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major.  But  of  this 
action  there  is  little  need  to  speak,  as  it  hath  been  related  in 
ever)-  Gazette,  and  talked  of  in  everj*  hamlet  in  this  country. 
To  return  ftrom  it  to  the  writer's  private  affairs,  which  here,  in 
bis  old  age,  and  at  a  distance,  he  narrates  for  his  children  who 
come  after  him.  Before  Oudenarde,  aftfei*  that  chance  rencontre 
with  Captain  von  Holtz  at  Brussels,  a  space  of  more  than  a 
year  elapseil,  during  which  the  captain  of  Jesuits  and  the  cap- 
tain of  Webb's  Fusileers  were  thrown  very  much  together. 
Esmond  had  no  difiScult}*  in  finding  out  (indeed,  the  other 
made  no  Lc'cret  of  it  to  him,  being  assured  from  old  times  of 
bis  pupil's  fidelity),  that  the  negotiator  of  prisoners  was  an 
agent  from  bt.  Germains,  and  that  he  carried  intelligence  be- 
tween great  personages  in  our  camp  and  that  of  the  French. 
"My  business,"  said  he — ''and  I  tell  you,  both  because  I 
can  trust  you  and  your  keen  eyes  have  already  discovered  it — 
is  between  the  King  of  England  and  his  subjects  here  engaged 
in  fighting  the  P'rench  king.  As  between  you  and  them,  all 
the  Jesuits  iu  the  world  will  not  prevent  your  quairelling :  fight 
it  out,  gentlemen.  St.  Geoi^e  for  England,  I  say  —  and  you 
know  who  says  so,  wherever  he  may  be." 

I  think  Uolt  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  mystery,  as  it  were, 
and  would  appear  and  disappear  at  our  quarters  as  suddenly 
as  he  used  to  return  and  vanish  in  the  old  days  at  Castle  wood. 
He  had  passes  between  both  armies,  and  seemed  to  know  (but 
^iih  that  inaccuracy  which  belonged  to  the  good  Father's  omnis- 
dence)  equally  well  what  passed  in  the  French  camp  and  in 
oars.  One  day  he  would  give  Esmond  news  of  a  great  feste 
that  took  place  in  the  French  quarters,  of  a  supper  of  Monsieur 
de  Rohan's*  where  there  was  play  and  violins,  and  then  dancing 
and  masques ;  the  King  drove  thither  in  Marshal  Villars'  own 
gningoette.  Another  day  he  had  the  news  of  his  Majesty's 
^e :  the  King  bad  not  had  a  fit  these  ten  daj's,  and  might  be 
said  to  be  well.    Captain  Holtz  made  a  visit  to  England  during 
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this  time^  so  eager  was  he  about  negotiating  prisoners;  and 
'twas  on  returning  from  thi«  voyage  that  he  began  to  open  him- 
self more  to  Esmond,  and  to  make  him,  as  occasion  served,  at 
their  various  meetings,  several  of  those  confidences  which  are 
here  set  down  aH  together. 

The  reason  of  his  increased  confidence  was  this :  upon  going 
to  London,  the  old  director  of  Esmond's  aunt,  the  dowager, 
paid  her  ladyship  a  visit  at  Chelse}',  and  there  learnt  from  her 
that  Captain  Esmond  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his 
family,  and  was  determined  never  to  divulge  it.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  raised  Esmond  in  his  old  tutor's  eyes,  so  Hoh 
was  pleased  to  say,  and  he  admired  Harry  very  much  for  his 
abnegation. 

"  The  family  at  Castle  wood  have  done  far  more  for  me  than 
m}'  own  ever  did,"  Esmond  said.  I  would  give  mj  life  for 
tbem.  Why  should  I  gmdge  the  onl3'^  benefit  that  'tis  in  my 
power  to  confer  on  them  ?  "  The  good  Father's  e^  es  filled  with 
tears  at  this  speech,  which  to  the  other  seemed  very  simple :  he 
embraced  Esmond,  and  broke  out  into  many  admiring  expres- 
sions ;  he  said  he  was  a  noble  cceur^  that  he  was  proud  of  him, 
and  fond  of  him  as  his  pupil  and  friend  —  r^etted  more  than 
ever  that  he  had  lost  him,  and  been  foi*ced  to  leave  him  in 
those  early  times,  when  he  might  have  had  an  influence  over 
him,  have  brought  him  into  that  onl}'  true  church  to  which  the 
Father  belonged,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  noblest  ann3'  in  which 
a  man  ever  engaged  —  meaning  his  own  society  of  Jesiis,  wliich 
numbers  (says  he)  in  its  troops  the  greatest  heroes  the  world 
ever  knew ;  —  warriors  brave  enough  to  dare  or  endure  any- 
thing, to  encounter  an}*  odds,  to  die  any  death  ;  —  soldiers  that 
have  won  triumphs  a  thousand  times  more  brilliant  than  those 
of  the  greatest  general ;  that  have  brought  nations  on  their 
knees  to  their  sacred  banner,  the  Cross ;  that  have  achieved 
glories  and  palms  incomparably  brighter  than  those  awarded  to 
the  most  splendid  earthly  conquerors — crowns  of  immortal 
light,  and  seats  in  the  high  places  of  heaven. 

Esmond  was  thankful  for  his  old  friend's  good  opinion,  how- 
ever little  he  might  share  the  Jesuit-father's  enthusiasm.  I 
have  thought  of  that  question,  too,"  says  he,  *'dear  Father," 
and  he  took  the  other's  hand —  thought  it  out  for  mj'self,  as 
all  men  must,  and  contrive  to  do  the  right,  and  trust  to  heaven 
as  devoutl}'  in  my  way  as  you  in  yours.  Another  six  months 
of  you  as  a  chUd,  and  I  had  desired  no  better.  I  used  to  weep 
upon  my  pillow  at  Castlewood  as  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  mi^t 
have  been  a  brother  of  your  order ;  and  who  knows,"  Esmond 
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added,  with  a  smile,  a  priest  in  fall  orders,  and  with  a  pair 
of  mustaehios,  and  a  Bavarian  uniform  ?  " 

Mj-  son,"  sajs  Father  Holt,  turning  red,  "  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  loyalty  all  disguises  are  fair." 

Yes,"  broke  in  Esmond,  all  disguises  are  fair,  you  say ; 
and  all  uniforms,  say  I,  black  or  red,  —  a  black  cockade  or  a 
white  one  —  or  a  laced  hat,  or  a  sombrero,  with  a  tc.nsure 
under  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  over 
the  sea  in  a  cloak,  or  raised  the  dead  —  I  tried,  and  ver^'  nearly 
did  once,  but  cannot.  Suffer  me  to  do  the  right»  and  to  hope 
for  the  best  in  my  own  way." 

Esmond  wished  to  cut  short  the  good  Father's  theolog}',  and 
succeeded ;  and  the  other,  sighing  over  his  pupil's  invincible 
ignorance,  did  not  withdraw  his  affection  from  him,  but  gave 
bim  his  utmost  confidence  — as  much,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  priest 
can  give :  more  than  most  do ;  for  he  was  naturally  garrulous, 
and  too  eager  to  speak. 

Holt's  friendship  encouraged  Captain  Esmond  to  ask,  what 
he  long  wished  to  know,  and  none  c*ould  tell  him,  some  history* 
of  the  |)oor  mother  whom  he  had  often  imagined  in  his  dreams, 
and  whom  he  never  knew.  He  described  to  Holt  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  already  put  down  in  the  first  part  of  this 
stoiy — the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  dear  lord,  and  that 
dying  friend's  confession ;  and  he  besought  Mr.  Holt  to  tell 
bim  what  he  knew  i*egarding  the  poor  woman  from  whom  he 
bad  been  taken. 

She  was  of  this  veiy  town,"  Holt  said,  and  took  Esmond 
to  see  the  street  where  hei*  father  lived,  and  where,  as  he  be- 
lieved, she  was  bom.  "In  1676,  when  your  father  came 
hither  in  the  retinue  of  the  late  king,  then  Duke  of  York,  and 
banished  hither  in  disgrace.  Captain  Thomas  Esmond  became 
acquainted  with  yoxxv  mother,  pursued  her,  and  made  a  victim 
of  her ;  he  hath  told  me  in  many  subsequent  conversations, 
which  I  felt  bound  to  keep  private  then,  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  great  virtue  and  tenderness,  and  in  all  respects  a  most  fond, 
faithful  creature.  He  called  himself  Captain  Thomas,  having 
good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct  towards  her,  and 
hath  spoken  to  me  many  times  with  sincere  remorse  for  that, 
as  with  fond  love  for  her  man}^  amiable  qualities.  He  owned 
to  having  treated  her  very  ill :  and  that  at  this  time  his  life 
was  one  of  profligacy,  gambling,  and  poverty.  She  became 
with  child  of  you ;  was  cursed  b}^  her  own  parents  at  that  dis- 
cover)- ;  though  she  never  upbmided,  except  hy  her  involuntary 
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tears,  and  the  misery  depicted  on  her  conntenance,  the  author 
of  her  wretchedness  and  ruin. 

Thomas  Esmond  —  Captain  Thomas,  as  he  was  called  — 
became  engaged  in  a  gaming-house  brawl,  of  which  the  conse- 
quence was  a  duel,  and  a  wound  so  severe  that  he  never  —  his 
surgeon  said  —  could  outlive  it.  Thinking  his  death  certain, 
and  touched  with  remorse,  he  sent  for  a  priest  of  the  verj 
Church  of  8t.  Gudule  where  I  met  you  ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
after  his  making  submission  to  our  Church,  was  married  to 
your  mother  a  few  weeks  before  you  were  bom.  My  Lord 
Viscount  Castlcwood,  Marquis  of  Esmond,  by  King  James's 
patent,  which  I  myself  took  to  your  father,  your  lordship  was 
christened  at  St.  Gudule  by  the  same  cur^  who  married  your 
parents,  and  by  the  name  of  Henry  Thomas,  son  of  E.  Thomas, 
officier  Anglois,  and  Gertrude  Maes.  You  see  you  belong  to 
us  from  your  birth,  and  why  I  did  not  christen  you  when  you 
became  my  dear  little  pupil  at  Castle  wood. 

''Your  fathei-'s  wound  took  a  favorable  turn  —  perhaps  his 
conscience  was  eased  by  the  right  he  had  done  —  and  to  the 
surpnse  of  the  doctors  he  recovered.  But  as  his  health  canie 
back,  his  wicked  nature,  too,  retunied.  He  was  tired  of  the 
poor  girl,  whom  he  had  ruined  ;  and  receiving  some  remittance 
from  his  uncle,  my  lord  the  old  viscount,  then  in  England,  he 
pretended  business,  promised  return,  and  never  saw  your  poor 
mother  more. 

''  He  owned  to  me,  in  confession  first,  but  afterwards  in 
talk  before  your  aunt,  his  wife,  else  I  never  could  have  dis- 
closed what  I  now  tell  you,  that  on  coming  to  London  he  writ 
a  pretended  confession  to  poor  Gertrude  Maes  —  Gertrude 
Esmond  —  of  his  having  been  maiTied  in  England  previousl}-, 
before  uniting  himself  with  her ;  said  that  his  name  was  not 
Thomas ;  that  he  was  about  to  quit  Europe  for  the  Virginian 
plantations,  where,  indeed,  3*our  family  had  a  grant  of  land 
from  King  Charles  the  First ;  sent  her  a  supply  of  money,  the 
half  of  the  last  hundred  guineas  he  had,  entreated  her  pardon, 
and  bade  her  farewell. 

*'  Poor  Gertrude  never  thought  that  the  news  in  this  letter 
might  be  untrue  as  the  rest  of  3'our  father's  conduct  to  her. 
But  though  a  young  man  of  her  own  degree,  who  knew  her 
history,  and  whom  she  liked  before  she  saw  the  English  gentle- 
man who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  miserj-,  offered  to  marry  her, 
and  to  adopt  you  as  his  own  child,  and  give  you  his  name,  she 
refused  him.  This  refusal  only  angered  her  father,  who  had 
taken  her  home ;  she  never  held  up  her  head  there,  being  the 
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snbject  of  constant  unkindness  after  her  fall;  and  some  de- 
voat  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  offering  to  pay  a  little  pen- 
aioii  for  her,  she  went  into  a  convent,  and  jou  wore  pat  out 
to  nurse. 

"  A  sister  of  the  yoang  fellow  who  would  have  adopted  you 
as  his  son  was  the  person  who  took  charge  of  you.  Your 
mo^r  and  this  person  were  cousins.  She  had  just  lost  a 
child  of  her  own,  which  you  replaced,  your  own  mother  being 
too  sick  and  feeble  to  feed  you  ;^  and  presently  your  nurse  grew 
80  fond  of  you,  that  she  even  grudged  letting  you  visit  the  con- 
vent where  your  mother  was,  and  where  the  nuns  petted  the 
liitle  infant,  as  they  pitied  and  loved  its  unhappy  parent.  Her 
vocation  became  stronger  every  da}*,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  she  was  received  as  a  sister  of  the  house. 

"Your  nurse's  family  were  silk-weavere  out  of  France, 
whither  they  returned  to  Arras^  in  French  Flanders,  shortly 
before  3*our  mother  took  her  vows,  caiTj'ihg  you  with  them, 
then  a  child  of  three  years  old.  'Twas  a  town,  before  the  late 
vigorous  measures  of  the  French  king,  full  of  Protestants,  and 
here  your  nurse's  father,  old  Pastoureau,  he  with  whom  you 
afterwards  lived  at  Ealing,  adopted  the  reformed  doctrines, 
perverting  all  his  house  with  him.  They  were  expelled  thence 
hy  the  edict  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  came  to  London, 
and  set  up  their  looms  in  Spittlefields.  The  old  man  brought 
a  little  money  with  him,  and  carried  on  his  trade,  but  in  a  poor 
way.  He  was  a  widower ;  by  this  time  his  daughter,  a  widow 
too,  kept  house  for  him,  and  his  son  and  he  labored  together 
at  their  vocation.  Meanwhile  your  father  had  publicly  owned 
his  conversion  Just  before  King  Charles's  death  (in  whom  our 
Church  had  much  such  another  convert) ,  was  reconciled  to  my 
Lord  Viscount  Castiewood,  and  married,  as  you  know,  to  his 
dai^hter. 

"It  chanced  that  the  younger  Pastoureau,  going  with  a 
pieee  of  brocade  to  the  mercer  who  employed  him,  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  met  his  old  rival  coming  out  of  an  ordinaiy  there.  Pas- 
toureau knew  your  fatiier  at  once,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  upbraided  him  as  a  villain,  who  had  seduced  his  mistress, 
and  afterwards  deserted  her  and  her  son.  Mr.  Thomas  Esmond 
also  recognized  Pastoureau  at  once,  besought  him  to  calm  his 
indignation,  and  tiot  to  bring  a  crowd  round  about  them  ;  and 
bade  him  to  enter  into  the  tavern,  out  of  which  he  had  just 
stuped,  when  he  wmdd  give  him  any  explanation.  Pastoureau 
entered,  and  heard  the  landlord  order  the  drawer  to  show  Cap- 
TlHHQaa  to  a  room;  it  was  by  his  Chiistiau  name  that 
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3'our  father  was  familiarly  catled  at  his  tavern  haunts,  which, 
to  sa}'  the  truth,  were  none  of  the  most  reputable. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Thomas,  or  my  Lord  Visooont 
afterwards,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story,  and  could  cajole  a 
woman  or  a  dun  with  a  volubilit}*,  and  an  air  of  simplicit}*  at 
the  same  time,  of  which  many  a  creditor  of  his  has  beeu  the 
dupe.  His  tales  'used  to  gather  verisimilitude  as  he  went  on 
with  them.  He  strung  together  fact  after  fact  with  a  wonderfhl 
rapidit}'  and  coherence.  It  required,  saving  your  presence,  a 
very  long  habit  of  acquaintance  with  your  father  to  know  when 
his  lordship  was  I  ,  —  telling  the  truth  or  no. 

"  He  told  me  with  rueful  remorse  when  he  was  ill  —  for  the 
fear  of  death  set  him  instantly  repenting,  and  with  shrieks  <^ 
laughter  when  he  was  well,  his  lordship  having  a  very  great 
sense  of  humor — how  in  a  half  an  hour's  time,  and  before  a 
bottle  was  drunk,  he  had  oon\pletely  succeeded  in  biting  pocHr 
Pastoureau.  The  seduction  he  owned  to:  that  he  could  not 
help :  he  was  quite  ready  with  tears  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 
shed  them  profusely  to  melt  his  credulous  listener.  He  wept 
for  your  mother  even  more  than  Pastoureau  did,  who  cried  very 
heartily,  poor  fellow,  as  my  lord  informal  me ;  he  swore  upoB 
his  honor  that  he  had  twice  sent  monej'  to  Brussels,  and  men* 
tioned  the  name  of  the  merchant  with  whom  it  was  lying  for 
poor  Gertrude's  use.  He  did  not  even  know  whether  she  had  a 
child  or  no,  or  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead ;  but  got  these 
facts  easily  out  of  honest  Pastoureau's  answers  to  him.  When 
he  heard  that  she  was  in  a  convent,  he  said  he  hoped  to  end  bis 
days  in  one  himself,  should  he  survive  his  wife,  whom  he  hated^ 
and  had  been  forced  by  a  cniel  father  to  marr}^ ;  and  when  he 
was  told  that  Gertrude's  son  was  alive,  and  actually  in  London, 
^  I  started,'  says  he  ;  '  for  then,  damme,  my  wife  was  expecting 
to  lie  in,  and  1  thought  should  this  old  Put,  my  father-in-law, 
run  mstj',  here  would  be  a  good  chance  to  frighten  him.' 

He  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Pastoureau 
famil}'  for  the  care  of  the  infant :  3'ou  were  now  near  six  years 
old ;  and  on  Pastoureau  bluntly  telling  him,  when  he  proposed 
to  go  that  instant  and  see  the  darling  child,  that  they  never 
wished  to  see  his  ill-omened  face  again  within  their  doors  ;  that 
he  might  have  the  bo}- ,  though  the}'  should  all  be  very  sorry  to 
lose  him  ;  and  that  the}'  would  take  his  money,'  they  being  poor, 
if  he  gave  it ;  or  bring  him  up,  by  God's  help,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  without :  he  acquiesced  in  this  at  once,  with  a 
sigh,  said,  *  Well,  'twas  better  that  the  dear  child  should  re- 
main with  friends  who  had  been  so  admirably  kind  to  him ; '  and 
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in  his  talk  to  me  afterwards,  honestly  praised  and  admired  the 
weaver's  conduct  and  spirit ;  owned  that  the  Frenchman  was  a 
right  fellow,  and  he,  the  Lonl  have  mercy  upon  him,  a  sad 
villain. 

Your  father,"  Mr.  Holt  went  on  to  sav,  was  good- 
natured  with  his  money  when  he  had  it ;  and  having  that  day 
receiveil  a  suppl}'  fVom  his  uncle,  gave  the  weaver  ten  pieces 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  pix>mised  him  further  remittances. 
He  took  down  eagerly  Pastoureau's  name  and  place  of  abode  in 
his  table-book,  and  when  the  other  asked  him  for  his  own,  gave, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  his  name  as  Captain  Thomas,  New 
Lodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall ;  he  said  he  was  in  London  for  a 
few  da3's  only  on  business  connected  with  his  wife's  property ; 
described  her  as  a  shrew,  though  a  woman  of  kind  dis|X)sition  ; 
and  depicted  his  father  as  a  Cornish  squire,  in  an  infirm  state  of 
health,  at  whose  death  he  hoped  for  something  handsome,  when 
he  promised  richl}'  to  reward  the  admirable  protector  of  his 
child,  and  to  provide  for  the  boy.  ^  And  b}-  Gad,  sir,'  he  said 
to  me  in  his  strange  laughing  waj*,  '  I  ordered  a  piece  of  brocade 
of  the  very  same  pattern  as  that  which  the  fellow  was  carrying, 
and  presented  it  to  my  wife  for  a  morning  wrapper,  to  receive 
company  after  she  lay  in  of  our  little  boy.' 

Your  little  pension  was  paid  regularl}'  enough  ;  and  when 
your  father  became  Viscount  Castlewood  on  his  uncle's  demise, 
I  was  employed  to  keep  a  watch  over  3  0U,  and  'twas  at  my  in* 
stance  that  you  were  brought  home.  Your  foster-mother  was 
dead ;  her  father  made  acquaintance  with  a  woman  whom  he 
married,  who  quarrelled  with  his  son.  The  faithful  creature 
came  back  to  Brussels  to  be  near  the  woman  he  loved,  and  died, 
too.  a  few  months  before  her.  Will  vou  see  her  cross  in  the 
convent  cemeter}  ?  The  Superior  is  an  old  penitent  of  mine, 
and  remembers  Soeur  Marie  Madeleine  fondl}'  still." 

Esmond  came  to  this  spot  in  one  sunny  evening  of  spring, 
and  saw,  amidst  a  thousand  black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows 
across  the  grassy  mounds,  that  particular  one  which  marked  his 
mother's  resting-place.  Many  more  of  those  poor  creatures  that 
lay  there  had  adopted  that  same  name,  witli  which  sorrow  had 
relmptized  her,  and  which  fondly  seemed  to  hint  their  individual 
story  of  love  and  grief.  He  fancied  her  in  tears  and  darkness, 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  cross,  under  which  her  cares  were 
buried.  Surely  he  knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there, 
not  in  sorrow  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  his  memoiy  had  no 
recollection  of  her),  and  in  pity  for  the  pangs  which  tlie  gentle 
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BOol  in  life  had  been  made  to  suffer.  To  this  cross  she  bron^it 
them ;  for  this  heavenly  bridegroom  she  exchanged  the  hosband 
who  had  wooed  her,  the  traitor  who  had  left  her.  A  thoosand 
such  hillocks  ia}'^  round  about,  the  gentle  daisies  springing  oat 
of  the  grass  over  them,  and  each  bearing  its  cross  and  reqai- 
escat.  A  nun,  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling  hard  b}',  at  a  sleep- 
ing sister's  bedside  (so  fresh  made,  that  the  spring  had  scarce 
had  time  to  spin  a  coverlid  for  it)  ;  beyond  the  cemeter}'  wails 
you  had  glimpses  of  life  and  the  world,  and  the  spires  and 
gables  of  the  city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  opposite, 
and  lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the  grass  below  it,  whence 
it  flew  away  presently  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth :  then  came  a 
sound  as  of  chanting,  from  the  chapel  of  the  sisters  hard  by ; 
others  had  long  since  filled  the  place  which  poor  Mary  Magde- 
leine  once  had  there,  were  kneeling  at  the  same  stall,  and  hear- 
ing the  same  h^^mns  and  prayers  in  which  her  stricken  heart  had 
found  consolation.  Might  she  sleep  in  peace  —  might  she  sleep 
in  peace ;  and  we,  too,  when  our  struggles  and  pains  are  over ! 
But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  as  the  heaven  is ;  we  are  alike  his 
creatures  here  and  vonder.  I  took  a  little  flower  off  the  hillcK*k 
and  kissed  it,  and  went  my  waj',  like  the  bird  that  had  just 
lighted  on  the  cross  by  ma,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent 
receptacle  of  death ;  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out  of  reach  of 
tempest  and  trouble !  I  felt  as  one  who  had  been  walking  be- 
low the  sea,  and  treading  amidst  the  bones  of  shipwrecks. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1707,  1708. 

DuRiXG  the  whole  of  the  3'ear  which  succeeded  that  in  whic^ 
the  glorious  battle  of  Ramillies  had  been  fought,  our  army  made 
no  movement  of  importance,  much  to  the  disgust  of  very  many^ 
of  our  officers  remaining  inactive  in  Flanders,  who  said  that  Lis 
Grace  the  Captain-General  had  had  fighting  enough,  and  was 
all  for  monc}^  now,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  five  thousand  a 
year  and  his  splendid  palace  at  Woodstock,  which  was  now  be- 
ing built.  And  his  Grace  had  sufiScient  occupation  fighting  his 
enemies  at  home  this  year,  where  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
his  favor  was  decreasing,  and  his  duchess  losing  her  hold  on 
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the  Qaeen*  who  was  transferring  her  royal .  affections  to  the 
iainous  Mrs.  Masham,  and  Mrs.  Masham's  humble  servant,  Mr. 
Harley.  Against  their  intrigues,  our  Duke  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  time  intriguing.  Mr.  Harlej'  was  got  out  of  office,  and  his 
Grace,  in  so  far,  had  a  victory.  But  her  Majest3%  convinced 
against  her  will,  was  of  that  opinion  still,  of  which  tbe  poet  says 
people  are  when  so  convinced,  and  Mr.  Ilarley  before  long  had 
his  revenge. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  fighting  did  not  go  on  any  way  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Marlborough's  gallant  lieutenants.  During 
all  1707,  with  the  French  before  us,  we  had  never  so  much  as  a 
battle ;  our  army  in  Spain  was  utterly  routed  at  Almanza  by  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Berwick ;  and  we  of  Webb's,  which  regiment 
the  3'oang  Duke  had  commanded  before  his  father's  abdication, 
were  a  little  proud  to  think  that  it  was  our  colonel  who  had 
achieved  .this  victory.  I  think  if  I  had  had  Gal  way's  place, 
and  my  Fusileers,"  says  our  General,  we  would  not  have  laid 
down  oar  arms,  even  to  our  old  colonel,  as  Galway  did  ;  "  and 
Webb's  officers  swore  if  we  had  had  Webb,  at  least  we  would 
not  have  been  taken  prisoners.  Our  dear  old  general  talked  in- 
cantiously  of  himself  and  of  others ;  a  braver  or  a  more  biilliant 
soldier  never  Uved  than  he;  but  he  blew  his  honest  trumpet 
rather  more  loudlv  than  became  a  commander  of  his  station, 
and,  mighty  man  of  valor  as  he  was,  shook  his  great  spear  and 
blustered  before  the  army  too  fiercely. 

M^-sterious  Mr.  Holtz  went  off  on  a  secret  expedition  in  the 
earl}'  part  of  1708,  with  great  elation  of  spirits  and  a  prophecy 
to  Esmond  that  a  wonderful  something  was  about  to  take  place. 
This  secret  came  out  on  my  friend's  return  to  the  arraj',  whither 
he  brought  a  most  rueful  and  dejected  countenance,  and  owned 
that  the  great  something  he  had  been  engaged  upon  had  failed 
utterly.  He  had  been  indeed  with  that  luckless  expedition  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  was  sent  hy  the  French  king 
with  ships  and  an  army  from  Dunkirk,  and  was  to  have  invaded 
and  conquered  Scotland.  But  that  ill  wind  which  ever  opposed 
all  the  projects  upon  which  the  Prince  ever  embarked,  pre- 
vented the  Chevalier's  invasion  of  Scotland,  as  'tis  known,  and 
blew  poor  Monsieur  von  Holtz  back  into  our  camp  again,  to 
scheme  and  foretell,  and  to  pry  about  as  usual.  The  Cheva- 
lier (the  king  of  England,  as  some  of  us  held  him)  went  from 
Dunkirk  to  French  army  to  make  the  campaign  against  us. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Burgundj'  had  the  command  this  year,  having  the 
Duke  of  Berry  with  him,  and  the  famous  Mareschal  Vendosme 
and  the  Duke  of  Matignon  to  aid  him  in  the  campaign.  Holtz, 
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who  knew  ever3'thing  that  was  passing  in  Flanders  and  France 
(and  the  Indies  for  what  I  knowX*  insisted  that  there  would  be 
no  more  fighting  in  1708  than  there  had  been  in  the  previons 
year,  and  that  our  commander  had  reasons  for  keeping  him 
quiet.  Indeed,  Esmond's  general,  who  was  known  as  a 
grumbler,  and  to  have  a  heart}*  mistrust  of  the  great  Duke, 
and  hundreds  more  officers  besides,  did  not  scruple  to  say  that 
these  private  reasons  came  to  the  Duke  in  the  shape  of  crown* 
pieces  fVom  the  French  King,  by  whom  the  Generalissimo  was 
bribed  to  avoid  a  battle.  There  were  plentj'  of  men  in  our 
lines,  quidnuncs,  to  whom  Mr.  Webb  listened  only  too  will- 
ingly, who  could  specif^^  the  exact  sums  the  Duke  got,  how 
much  f\*ll  to  Cadogan's  share,  and  what  was  the  precise  fee 
given  to  Doctor  Hare. 

And  the  successes  with  which  the  French  began  the  campaign 
of  1708  served  to  give  strength  to  these  reports  of  treason, 
which  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  Oiu*  general  allowed  the 
enemy  to  get  between  us  and  Ghent;  and  declined  to  attack 
him,  though  for  eight  and  fort}'  hours  the  armies  were  in  pres- 
ence of  each  other.  Ghent  was  taken,  and  on  the  same  day 
Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  summoned  Bruges ;  and  these  two  great 
cities  M\  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without  firing  a  shot, 
A  few  days  afterwards  La  Mothe  seized  upon  the  fort  of  Plash- 
endall :  and  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  all  Spanish  Flanders, 
as  well  as  Brabant,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
troops ;  when  the  Prince  Eugene  arrived  from  the  Mozelle,  and 
then  there  was  no  more  shilly-shallying. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  always  signalized  his  arrival  at  the 
army  by  a  great  feast  (my  Lord  Duke's  entertainments  were 
both  seldom  and  shabby) :  and  I  remember  our  general  return- 
ing  from  this  dinner  with  the  two  commanders-in-chief ;  his 
honest  head  a  little  excited  by  wine,  which  was  dealt  out  much 
more  liberally  by  the  Austrian  than  by  the  English  commander : 
—  Now,"  says  my  general,  slapping  the  table,  with  an  oath, 
he  must  fight ;  and  when  he  is  forced  to  it,  d- — -  it,  no  man 
in  Europe  can  stand  up  against  Jack  Churchill."  Within  a 
week  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought,  when,  hate  each 
other  as  they  might,  Esmond's  general  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  were  forced  to  admire  each  other,  so  splendid  was  the 
gallantry  of  each  upon  this  day. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Major-General  Webb  gave  and 
received  about  as  hard  knocks  as  any  that  were  delivered  in 
that  action,  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  fortune  to  serve 
at  the  head  of  his  own  company  in  his  regiment,  under  the 
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command  of  their  own  Colonel  as  Major-General ;  and  it  was 
his  good  luck  to  bring  the  regiment  out  of  action  as  commander 
of  it,  the  four  senior  officers  above  him  being  killed  in  the  pro- 
digious slaughter  which  happened  on  that  day.  1  like  to  think 
that  Jack  Haj  thorn,  who  sneered  at  me  for  being  a  bastard  and 
a  parasite  of  Webb's,  as  he  chose  to  call  me,  and  with  whom  I 
had  had  words,  shook  hands  with  me  the  day  before  the  battle 
began.  Three  days  before,  poor  Brace,  our  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
bad  heard  of  his  elder  brother's  death,  and  was  heir  to  a  baro- 
netcy in  Norfolk,  and  four  thousand  a  3'ear.  Fate,  that  had 
left  him  harmless  through  a  dozen  campaigns,  seized  on  him 
just  as  the  world  was  worth  living  for,  and  he  went  into  action 
knowing,  as  he  said,  that  the  luck  was'  going  to  turn  against 
him.  The  Major  Imd  just  joined  us  —  a  creature  of  Lord  Marl- 
borough, put  in  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  other  officers,  and  to 
be  a  spy  upon  us,  as  it  was  said.  I  know  not  whether  the 
truth  was  so,  nor  who  took  the  tattle  of  our  mess  to  head- 
quarters, but  Webb's  regiment,  as  its  Colonel,  was  known  to 
be  in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  black  books :  And  if  he  did 
not  dare  to  break  it  up.  at  home,"  our  gallant  old  chief  used  to 
say,  he  was  determined  to  destroy  it  before  the  enem}^ ;  "  so 
that  poor  Major  Proudfoot  was  put  into  a  post  of  danger. 

Esmond's  dear  young  Viscount,  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to 
my  Lord  Duke,  received  a  wound,  and  won  an  honorable  name 
for  himself  in  the  Gazette ;  and  Captain  Esmond's  name  was 
8ent  in  for  promotion  by  his  General,  too,  whose  favorite  he 
was.  It  made  his  heart  beat  to  think  that  certain  eyes  at  home, 
the  brightest  in  the  world,  might  read  the  page  on  which  his 
hmnhle  services  were  recorded;  but  his  mind  was  made  up 
steadily  to  keep  out  of  their  dangerous  influence,  and  to  let 
time  and  absence  conquer  that  passion  he  had  still  lurking 
about  him.  Away  from  Beatrix,  it  did  not  trouble  him ;  but 
he  knew  as  certain  that  if  he  returned  home,  his  fever  would 
break  out  again,  and  avoided  Walcote  as  a  Lincolnshire  man 
avoids  returning  to  his  fens,  where  he  is  sure  that  the  ague  is 
lying  in  wait  for  him. 

We  of  the  English  party  in  the  arm}',  who  were  inclined  to 
sneer  at  ever3  thing  that  came  out  of  Hanover,  and  to  treat 
as  little  better  than  boors  and  savages  the  Elector's  court  and 
family,  were  yet  forced  to  confess  that,  on  the  day  of  Oude- 
•narde,  the  young  Electoral  Prince,  then  making  his  first  cam- 
paign, conducted  himself  with  the  spirit  and  courage  of  an 
approved  soldier.  On  this  occasion  his  Electoral  Highness  had 
lietter  luck  than  the  King  of  England,  who  was  with  his  cousins 
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in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had  to  run  with  them  at  the  ignomin- 
ious end  of  the  day.  With  the  most  consummate  generals  in  the 
world  before  them,  and  an  admirable  commander  on  their  own 
side,  they  chose  to  neglect  the  councils,  and  to  rush  into  a  com- 
bat with  the  former,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  their  army  but  for  the  great  skill  and  bravery-  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendosme,  who  remedied,  as  far  as  courage  and  genius 
might,  tlie  disasters  occasioned  by  the  squabbles  and  follies  of 
his  kinsmen,  the  legitimate  princes  of  the  blood  ro^-al. 

If  the  Duke  of  Bei-wick  had  but  been  in  the  army,  the  fate 
of  the  day  would  have  been  very  different,"  was  all  that  poor 
Mr.  von  Holtz  could  say  ;  and  you  would  have  seen  that  the 
hero  of  Almanza  was  fit  to  measure  swords  with  the  conqueror 
of  Blenheim." 

The  business  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  always 
going  on,  and  was  at  least  that  ostensible  one  which  kept  Mr. 
Holtz  perpetually  on  the  move  between  the  forces  of  the  French 
and  the  Allies.  I  can  answer  for  it.  that  he  was  once  very  near 
hanged  as  a  spy  by  Major-General  Wayne,  when  he  was  released 
and  sent  on  to  head-quarters  by  a  special  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  came  and  went,  always  favored,  wherevL-r 
he  was,  by  some  high  though  occult  protection.  He  carried 
messages  between  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  his  uncle,  our  Duke. 
He  seemed  to  know  as  well  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Prince's 
quarter  as  our  own :  he  brought  the  compliments  of  the  King 
of  England  to  some  of  our  officers,  the  gentlemen  of  Webb*s 
among  the  rest,  for  their  behavior  on  that  great  day ;  and 
afler  Wynendael,  when  our  General  was  chafing  at  the  neglect 
of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  he  said  he  knew  how  that  action 
was  regarded  b}'  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army,  and  that  the 
stand  made  before  Wynendael  wood  was  the  passage  by  which 
the  Allies  entered  Lille. 

Ah !  "  says  Holtz  (and  some  folks  were  very  willing  to 
listen  to  him),  if  the  king  came  by  his  own,  how  changed  the 
conduct  of  affairs  would  be !  His  Majesty's  very  exile  has  this 
advantage,  that  he  is  enabled  to  read  England  impartiallj',  and 
to  judge  honestl}'  of  all  the  eminent  men.  His  sister  is  always 
in  the  hand  of  one  greedy'  favorite  or  another,  through  whose 
eyes  she  sees,  and  to  whose  flatter}^  or  dependants  she  gives 
away  everj'thing.  Do  you  suppose  that  his  Majesty,  knowing 
England  so  well  as  he  does,  would  neglect  such  a  man  as  Gen- 
eral Webb?  He  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord 
Lydiard.  The  enemy  and  all  Europe  know  his  merit;  it  is 
that  veiy  reputation  which  certain  great  people,  who  hate  aU 
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equality  and  independence,  can  never  pardon."  It  was  intended 
that  these  conversations  should  be  carried  to  Mr.  Webb.  Thej 
were  welcome  to  him,  for  great  as  liis  services  were,  no  man 
could  value  them  more  than  John  Richmond  Webb  did  himself, 
and  the  differences  between  him  and  Marlborough  being  noto- 
rious, his  Grace's  enemies  in  the  army  and  at  home  began  to 
court  Webb,  and  set  him  up  against  the  all-grasping,  domineer- 
ing chief.  And  soon  after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde.  a  glorious 
opportunity  fell  into  General  Webb's  way,  which  that  gallant 
warrior  did  not  neglect,  and  which  gave  him  the  means  of  im- 
mensely increasing  lus  reputation  at  home. 

After  Oudenarde,  and  against  the  counsels  of  Marlborough, 
it  was  said,  the  Prince  of  Savoy  sat  down  before  Lille,  the 
capital  of  French  Flanders,  and  commenced  that  siege,  the 
most  celebrated  of  our  time,  and  almost  as  famous  as  the  siege 
of  Tro}'  itself,  for  the  feats  of  valor  performed  in  the  assault 
and  the  defence.  The  enmit}*  of  the  Prince  of  Savoy  against 
the  French  king  was  a  furious  personal  hate,  quite  unlike  the 
calm  hostilit3*  of  our  great  Fnglish  general,  who  was  no  more 
moved  by  the  game  of  war  than  that  of  billiards,  and  pushed 
forward  his  squadrons,  and  drove  his  red  battalions  hither 
and  thither  as  calmly  as  he  would  combine  a  stroke  or  make  a 
cannon  with  the  balls.  The  game  over  (and  he  plaj^ed  it  so  as 
to  be  pretty  sure  to  win  it) ,  not  the  least  animosity  against  the 
other  party  remained  in  the  breast  of  this  consummate  tac- 
tician. Whereas  between  the  Prince  of  Savoy  and  the  French 
it  was  gfierre  a  mart.  Beaten  off  in  one  quarter,  as  he  had 
been  at  Toulon  in  the  last  year,  he  was  back  again  on  another 
frontier  of  Franc*e,  assailing  it  with  his  indefatigable  fury. 
When  the  Prince  came  to  the  army,  the  smouldering  fires  of 
war  were  lighted  up  and  burst  out  into  a  flame.  Our  phleg- 
matic Dutch  allies  were  made  to  advance  at  a  quick  march  — 
oQr  (!alm  Duke  forced  into  action.  The  Prince  was  an  army 
in  himself  against  the  French ;  the  energy  of  his  hatred,  pro- 
digious, indefatigable  —  infectious  over  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  The  Emperor*8  general  was  repaying,  and  with  a 
vengeance,  the  slight  the  French  King  had  put  ui>on  the  fiery 
little  Abbi  of  Savoj'.  Brilliant  and  famous  as  a  leader  him- 
self, and  beyond  all  measure  daring  and  intrepid,  and  enabled 
to  cope  with  almost  the  best  of  those  famous  men  of  war  who 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  French  King,  Eugene  had  a 
weapon,  the  equal  of  which  could  not  be  found  in  France, 
since  the  cannon-shot  of  Sasbach  laid  low  the  noble  Turenne, 
and  could  hurl  Marlborough  at  the  heads  of  the  French  hosti 
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and  cinsh  them  as  with  a  rock,  under  which  all  the  gathered 
strength  of  their  strongest  captains  must  go  down. 

The  English  Duke  took  little  part  in  that  vast  si^e  of 
Lille,  which  the  Imperial  Generalissimo  pursued  with  all  his 
force  and  vigor,  further  than  to  cover  the  besieging  lines  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army,  between  which  and  the  Impe- 
rialists our  Duke  lay.  Once,  when  Prince  Eugene  was  wounded, 
our  Dgke  took  his  Highness's  place  in  the  trenches ;  but  the 
siege  was  with  the  Imperialists,  not  with  us.  A  division  under 
Webb  and  Rantzau  was  detached  into  Artois  and  Picardy  upon 
the  most  painful  and  odious  service  that  Mr.  Esmond  ever  saw 
in  the  eoui*se  of  his  military  life.  The  wretc'hed  towns  of  the 
defenceless  provinces,  whose  young  men  had  been  drafted 
away  into  the  French  armies,  which  year  after  3'ear  the  insa- 
tiable war  devoured,  were  left  at  our  mercy ;  and  our  orders 
were  to  show  them  none.  We  found  places  garrisoned  by 
invalids,  and  children  and  women ;  poor  as  they  were,  and  as 
the  costs  of  this  miserable  war  had  made  them,  our  commission 
was  to  rob  these  almost  starving  wretches  —  to  tear  the  ibod 
out  of  their  granaries,  and  strip  them  of  their  rags.  'Twas  an 
expedition  of  rapine  and  murder  we  were  sent  on :  our  soldiers 
did  deeds  such  as  an  honest  man  must  blush  to  remember. 
We  brought  back  money  and  provisions  in  quantity  to  the 
Duke's  camp ;  there  had  been  no  one  to  resist  us,  and  yet  who 
dares  to  tell  with  what  murder  and  violence,  with  what  brutal 
cruelty,  outrage,  insult,  that  ignoble  booty  had  been  ravished 
from  the  innocent  and  miserable  victims  of  the  war? 

Meanwhile,  gallantly  as  the  operations  before  Lille  had  been 
conducted,  the  Allies  had  made  but  little  progress,  and  'twas 
said  when  we  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  camp, 
that  the  siege  would  never  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
end,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Savoy  would  be  forced  to  raise 
it.  My  Loitl  Marlborough  gave  this  as  his  opinion  openly ; 
those  who  mistrusted  him,  and  Mr.  ELsmond  owns  himself  to 
be  of  the  number,  hinted  that  the  Duke  had  his  reasons  why 
Lille  should  not  be  taken,  and  that  he  was  paid  to  that  end 
by  the  French  King.  If  this  was  so,  and  I  believe  it.  Genera] 
Webb  had  now  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
hatred  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  of  balking  that  shamefhl 
avarice,  which  was  one  of  the  basest  and  most  notorious  qual- 
ities of  the  famous  Duke,  and  of  showing  his  own  consum- 
mate skill  as  a  commander.  And  when  I  consider  all  the  cir> 
cumstances  preceding  th3  event  which  will  now  be  related,  that 
my  Lord  Duke  was  actually  offered, certain  millions  of  crowns 
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proTided  that  the  siege  of  Lille  shoold  he  raised :  that  the 
Imperial  army  before  it  was  without  provisions  and  ammu- 
Dttion,  and  must  have  decamped  but  for  the  supplies  that  they 
received ;  that  the  march  of  the  convoy  destined  to  relieve 
the  siege  was  accnratelj*  known  to  the  French ;  and  that  the 
force  covering  it  was  shamefully  inadequate  to  that  end,  and 
by  six  times  inferior  to  Count  de  la  Mothe*s  army,  which  was 
sent  to  intercept  the  convoy ;  when  'tis  certain  that  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  De  la  Mothe's  chief,  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  his  uncle,  the  English  Generalissimo :  I  believe  on 
my  conscience  that  'twas  my  Lord  Marlborough's  intention  to 
prevent  those  supplies,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Savoy  stood  in 
absolute  need,  from  ever  reaching  his  Highness ;  that  he  meant 
to  sacriOce  the  little  army  which  covered  this  convoy,  and  to 
betray  it  as  he  had  betrayed  Tollemache  at  Brest ;  as  he  had 
betrayed  every  friend  he  had,  to  further  his  own  schemes  of 
avarice  or  ambition.  But  for  the  miraculous  victory  which 
Esmond's  general  won  over  an  army  six  or  seven  times  greater 
than  his  own,  the  siege  of  Lille  must  have  been  raised  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  gallant  little  force  was  under  the 
command  of  a  general  whom  Marlborough  hated,  that  he  was 
furious  with  the  conqueror,  and  tried  by  the  most  open  and 
shameless  injustice  afterwards  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  his 
victory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL  WEBB  WINS  THE  BATTLE  OF  WTNENDAEL. 

By  the  besiegers  and  besieged  of  Lille,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  of  valor  were  performed  that  ever  illustrated  any 
war.  On  the  French  side  (whose  gallantry  was  prodigious, 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  Marshal  Boufflers  actually  eclipsing 
those  of  his  conqueror,  the  Prince  of  Savoy)  may  be  mentioned 
that  daring  action  of  Messieurs  de  Luxembourg  and  Tournefort, 
who,  with  ft  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.,  e  irried  powder  into 
the  town,  of  which  the  besieged  were  in  extreme  want,  each 
soldier  bringing  a  bag  with  forty  pounds  of  powder  behind  him ; 
with  which  perilous  provision  they  engaged  our  own  horse, 
faced  the  fire  of  the  foot  brought  out  to  meet  them :  and  though 
half  of  the  men  were  blown  up  in  the  dreadfbl  errand  they  rode 
OQ,  a  part  of  them  got  into  the  town  with  the  succors  of  which 
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the  garnson  was  so  mnch  in  want.  A  French  officer,  Monsieur 
dn  Bois,  performed  an  act  equally  daring,  and  perfectly  sue- 
ce8sf\il.  The  Duke*8  great  army  lying  at  Helchin,  and  eorering 
the  siege,  and  it  being  necessar}'  for  M.  de  Vendosme  to  get 
news  of  the  condition  of  the  place,  Captain  Dubois  performed 
his  famous  exploit :  not  only  passing  tiirough  the  lines  of  the 
siege,  but  swimming  afterwards  no  less  than  seven  moats  and 
ditches :  and  coming  back  the  same  way,  swimming  with  his 
letters  in  his  mouth. 

By  these  letters  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  said  that  be  could 
undertake  to  hold  the  place  till  October ;  and  that  if  one  of  the 
convoys  of  the  Allies  could  be  intercepted,  they  must  raise  the 
siege  altogether. 

Such  a  convoy  as  hath  been  said  was  now  prepared  at 
Ostend,  and  about  to  march  for  the  siege ;  and  on  the  27th 
September  we  (and  the  French  too)  had  news  that  it  was  on 
its  way.  It  was  comix>sed  of  700  wagons,  containing  ammo- 
nition  of  all  sorts,  and  was  escorted  out  of  Ostend  by  2,000 
infantry'  and  300  horse.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  la  Mothe 
quitted  Bruges,  having  with  him  five-and-thirty  battalions,  and 
upwards  of  8\xty  squadrons  and  forty  guns,  in  pursuit  of  the 
convoy. 

Major-General  Webb  had  meanwhile  made  np  a  force  of 
twenty  battalions  and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  at  Turout, 
whence  he  moved  to  cover  the  convoy  and  pursue  La  Mothe : 
with  whose  advanced  guard  ours  came  up  upon  the  great  plain 
of  Turout,  and  before  the  little  wood  and  castle  of  Wynendael ; 
behind  which  the  convoy  was  marching. 

As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  our  advanced 
troops  were  halted,  with  the  wood  behind  them,  and  the  rent 
of  our  force  brought  up  jas  quickly  as  possible,  our  little  body 
of  horse  being  brought  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  plain,  as 
our  General  said,  to  amuse  the  enemy.  When  M.  de  la  Mothe 
came  up,  he  found  us  pr)ated  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  wood ; 
and  formed  his  own  army  in  battle  facing  ours,  in  eight  lines, 
four  of  infantry  in  front,  and  dragoons  and  cavalry  behind. 

The  French  began  the  action,  as  usual,  with  a  cannonade 
which  lasted  three  hours,  when  they  made  their  attack,  advan- 
cing in  eight  lines,  four  of  foot  and  four  of  horse,  upon  the  allied 
troops  in  the  wood  where  we  were  posted.  Their  infantry 
behaved  ill ;  they  were  ordered  to  chaise  with  the  ba3*onet,  but, 
instead,  l>egan  to  fire,  and  almost  at  the  ver}'  first  dischai^ 
from  our  men,  broke  and  fled.  The  cavalry  behaved  better; 
with  these  alone,  who  were  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as 
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onr  whole  force,  Monsienr  de  la  Mothe  might  have  won  victory : 
bat  only  two  of  our  battalions  were  shaken  in  the  least ;  and 
these  speedily  rallied :  nor  could  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
French  horse  cause  K>ur  troops  to  budge  an  inch  from  the  posi- 
tion in  the  wood  in  which  our  General  had  placed  them. 

Afler  attacking  for  two  hours,  the  French  retired  at  night- 
faH  entirely  foiled.  With  all  the  loss  we  had  inflicted  upon 
linn,  the  enemy  was  still  three  times  stronger  than  we :  and  it 
(t)ald  not  be  supposed  that  our  General  could  pursue  M.  de  la 
Mothe,  or  do  much  more  than  hold  onr  ground  about  the  wood, 
from  which  the  Frenchman  had  in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge 
113.  La  Mothe  retired  behind  his  forty  guns,  his  cavalry  pro- 
tecting them  better  than  it  had  been  enabled  to  annoy  us ;  and 
meanwhile  the  convoy,  which  was  of  more  importance  than  all 
our  little  force,  and  the  safe  passage  of  which  we  would  have 
dropped  to  the  last  man  to  accomplish,  marched  away  in  perfect 
safety  during  the  action,  and  joyfully  reached  the  besieging 
i-amp  before  Lille. 

Major-€reneral  Cadogan,  my  Lord  Duke's  Quarter-Master- 
General,  (and  between  whom  and  Mr.  Webb  there  was  no 
love  lost) ,  accompanied  the  convoy,  and  joined  Mr.  Webb  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  horse  just  as  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat.  He  offered,  readily  enough,  to  charge 
with  his  horse  upon  the  French  as  they  fell  back ;  but  his  force 
was  too  weak  to  inflict  any  damage  upon  them ;  and  Mr.  Webb, 
commanding  as  Cadogan's  senior,  thought  enough  was  done  in 
hokling  our  ground  before  an  enemy  that  might  still  have  over- 
whelmed us  had  we  engaged  him  in  the  open  territor}',  and  in 
secnring  the  safe  passage  of  the  couA'oy.  Accordingly,  the 
horse  brought  up  by  Cadogan  did  not  draw  a  sword  ;  and  only 
prevented,  by  the  good  countenance  they  showed,  any  disposi- 
tion the  French  might  have  had  to  renew  the  attack  on  us. 
And  no  attack  coming,  at  nightfall  General  Cadogan  drew  off 
with  his  squadron,  being  bound  for  head-quarters,  the  two 
Generals  at  parting  grimly  saluting  each  other. 

He  will  be  at  Roncq  time  enough  to  lick  my  Lord  Duke's 
trenchers  at  supper,"  says  Mr.  Webb. 

Our  own  men  lay  out  in  the  woods  of  Wynendael  that  night, 
and  our  General  had  his  supper  in  the  little  castle  thei'e. 

''^If  I  was  Cadogan,  I  would  have  a  peerage  for  this  da3's 
work,"  General  Webb  said  ;  and,  Harry,  thou  shouldst  have 
a  regiment.  Thou  hast  been  reported  in  the  last  two  actions : 
then  wert  near  killed  in  the  first.  I  shall  mention  thee  in  my 
despateh  to  his  Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  recommend 
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thee  to  poor  Dick  Harwood's  vacant  majority.  Have  jou  ever 
a  hundred  guineas  to  give  Cardonnel?  Slip  them  into  his  hand 
to-morrow,  when  you  go  to  head-quaiters  with  my  report," 

In  this  report  the  Major-Greneral  was  good  enough  to  men- 
tion Captain  Esmond's  name  with  particular  favor;  and  that 
gentleman  carried  the  despatch  to  head-quarters  the  next  day, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  bring  back  a  letter  by  his  Grace's 
secretary,  addressed  to  Lieutenant-General  Webb.  The  Dutch 
officer  despatched  by  Count  Nassau  Woudenbourg,  Vaelt-Mare- 
schal  Auverquerque's  son,  brought  back  also  a  complimentary 
letter  to  his  commander,  who  had  seconded  Mr.  Webb  in  the 
action  with  great  valor  and  skill. 

Esmond,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  smiling  face,  presented  his 
despatch,  and  saluted  Mr.  Webb  as  Lieutenant-G.eneral,  as  he 
gave  it  in.  The  gentlemen  round  about  him  —  he  was  riding 
with  his  suite  on  the  road  to  Menin  as  Esmond  came  up  with 
him  —  gave  a  cheer,  and  he  thanked  them,  and  opened  the 
despatch  with  rather  a  flushed,  eager  face. 

He  slapped  it  down  on  his  boot  in  a  rage  after  he  had  read 
it.  ^^'Tis  not  even  writ  with  his  own  hand.  Read  it  out^ 
Esmond."    And  Esmond  read  it  out :  — 


" Sir,  —  Mr.  Cadogan  is  just  now  come  inland  has  acquainted  me  with 
the  success  of  the  action  you  had  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  against  the 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Motlie,  at  Wynendael,  which  must 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  your  good  conduct  and  resolution.  Vou  may  be 
sure  I  shall  do  you  justice  at  liome,  and  be  glad  on  all  occasions  to  own  the 
service  you  have  done  in  securing  this  convoy.  —  Yours,  &c.,  M." 


•'Two  lines  by  that  d — d  Cardonnel,  and  no  more,  for  the 
taking  of  Lille  —  for  beating  five  times  our  number — tor  an 
action  as  brilliant  as  the  best  he  ever  fought,"  says  poor  Mr. 
Webb.       Lieutenant-General !    That's  not  his  doing.    I  was 

the  oldest  major-general.    By   ,  I  believe  he  had  been 

better  pleased  if  I  had  been  beat." 

The  letter  to  the  Dutch  officer  was  in  French,  and  longer 
and  more  complimentary  than  that  to  Mr.  Webb. 

And  this  is  the  man,"  he  broke  out,  thafs  gorged  with 
gold  —  that's  covered  with  titles  and  honors  that  we  won  for 
him  —  and  that  grudges  even  a  line  of  praise  to  a  comrade 
in  arms !  Hasn't  he  enough  ?  Don't  we  fight  that  he  may 
roll  in  riches?  Well,  well,  wait  for  the  Gazette,  gentlemen. 
The  Queen  and  the  country  will  do  us  justice  if  his  Grace  denies 
it  us."  There  were  tears  of  rage  in  the  brave  warrior's  eyes  as 
he  spoke ;  and  he  dashed  them  off  his  face  on  to  his  glove.  He 
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shook  his  fist  in  the  air.    '*Oh,  by  the  Lord!"  says  he,  '^I 
know  what  I  had  rather  have  than  a  peerage  !  **  . 
And  what  is  that,  sir?"  some  of  them  asked. 

*'  I  had  rather  have  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  with  John  Churchill, 
on  a  fair  green  field,  and  only  a  pair  of  rapiers  between  my 
shirt  and  his  —  " 

Sir ! "  interposes  one. 

**Tell  him  so!  I  know  that's  what  you  mean.  I  know 
every  word  goes  to  him  that* s  dropped  from  everj'  general 
oflBcer's  moutb.  I  don't  say  he's  not  brave.  Curse  him  !  he's 
brave  enough  ;  but  we'll  wait  for  the  Gazette,  gentlemen.  God 
save  her  Majesty !  she'll  do  us  justice." 

The  Gazette  did  not  come  to  us  till  a  month  afterwards ; 
when  my  General  and  his  officers  had  the  honor  to  dine  with 
Prince  Eugene  in  Lille;  his  Highness  being  good  enough  to 
say  that  we  had  brought  the  provisions,  and  ought  to  share  in 
the  banquet.  'Twas  a  great  banquet.  His  Grace  of  Marl- 
borough was  on  his  Highness's  right,  and  on  his  left  the  Mareschal 
de  Boufflers,  who  had  so  bravely  defended  the  place.  The  chief 
officers  of  either  army  were  present ;  and  you  ma}'  be  sure 
Esmond's  General  was  splendid  this  day :  his  tall  noble  person, 
,and  manlj'  beauty  of  face,  made  him  remarkable  anywhere  ;  he 
wore,  for  the  first  time,  the  star  of  the  Order  of  Generosity, 
that  his  Prussian  Majesty  had  sent  to  him  for  his  victory.  His 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Savo}*  called  a  toast  to  the  conqueror  of 
Wynendael.  My  Lord  Duke  drank  it  with  rather  a  sickl}'  smile. 
The  aides-de-camp  were  present :  and  Harrj'  Esmond  and  his 
dear  young  lord  were  together,  as  the}'  always  strove  to  be 
when  duty  would  permit:  they  were  over  against  the  table 
where  the  generals  were,  and  could  see  all  that  passed  pretty 
well.  Frank  laughed  at  my  Lord  Duke's  glum  face  :  the  affair 
of  Wynendael,  and  the  Captain-General's  conduct  to  Webb, 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  arm}*.  When  his  Highness 
sfK>ke,  and  gave  —  "  Le  vainqueur  de  Wynendael;  son  armee 
et  sa  \ictoire,"  adding,  qui  nous  font  diner  a  Lille  aujour- 
d'hny "  —  there  was  a  great  cheer  through  the  hall ;  for  Mr. 
Webb's  bravery,  generosity,  and  very  weaknesses  of  character 
caused  him  to  be  beloved  in  the  arm}'. 

**  Like  Hector,  handsome,  and  like  Paris,  brave !  "  whispere 
Frank  Castle  wood.  A  Venus,  an  elderly  Venus,  couldn't 
refhse  him  a  pippin.  Stand  up,  HaiTy.  See,  we  are  drinking 
the  army  of  Wynendael.  Ramillies  is  nothing  to  it.  Huzzay ! 
huzzay ! " 

At  this  very  time,  and  just  after  our  General  had  made  his 
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acknowledgment,  some  one  brought  in  an  Engli^  Gazette  — 
and  was  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand  down  the  table.  Officers 
were  eager  enough  to  read  it ;  mothers  and  sisters  at  home 
must  have  sickened  over  it.  There  scarce  came  out  a  Gazette 
for  six  years  that  did  not  tell  of  some  heroic  death  or  some 
brilliant  achievement. 

"  Here  it  is  —  Action  of  Wynendael — here  you  are,  Gen- 
eraU"  says  Frank,  seizing  hold  of  the  little  dingy  paper  that 
soldiers  love  to  read  so ;  and,  scrambling  over  fh>m  our  bench, 
he  went  to  where  the  General  sat,  who  knew  him,  and  had  seen 
many  a  time  at  his  table  his  laughing,  handsome  face,  which 
everybody  loved  who  saw.  The  generals  in  their  great  perukes 
made  way  for  him.  He  handed  the  paper  over  General  Dohna*s 
butf-coat  to  our  General  on  the  opposite  side. 

He  came  hobbling  back,  and  blushing  at  his  feat :  I  thought 
he'd  like  it,  Harry,"  the  young  fellow  whispered.  '^Didn't  I 
like  to  read  my  name  after  Ramillies,  in  the  London  GcizeUef 
—  Viscount  Castlewood  serving  a  volunteer  —  I  say,  whafs 
3*onder?" 

Mr.  Webb,  reading  the  Gazette,  looked  very  strange  — 
slapped  it  down  on  the  table  —  then  sprang  up  in  his  place, 
and  began  to —  ''Will  your  Highness  please  to  —  " 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  here  jumped  up  too  — 
''There's  some  mistake,  my  dear  General  Webb." 

"  Your  Grace  bad  better  rectify  it,"  says  Mr.  Webb,  holding 
out  the  letter ;  but  he  was  five  off  his  Grace  the  Prince  Duke, 
who,  besides,  was  higher  than  the  General  (being  seated  with 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  the 
envoys  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  under  a  baldaquin),  and  Webb 
could  not  reach  him,  tall  as  he  was. 

''  Stay,"  says  he,  with  a  smile,  as  if  catching  at  some  idea, 
and  then,  with  a  perfect  courtesy,  drawing  his  sword,  he  ran 
the  Gazette  through  with  the  point,  and  said,  ''Permit  me  to 
hand  it  to  3'our  Grace." 

The  Duke  looked  very  black.  "Take  it,"  saj's  he,  to  his 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who  was  waiting  behind  him. 

The  Lieu  tenant-General  made  a  verv  low  bow,  and  retired 
and  finished  his  glass.  The  Gazette  in  which  Mr.  Caixion* 
nel,  the  Duke's  secretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  victory  of 
Wynendael,  mentioned  Mr.  Webb's  name,  but  gave  the  sole 
praise  and  conduct  of  the  action  to  the  Duke's  favorite,  Mr. 
Cadogan. 

There  was  no  little  talk  and  excitement  occasioned  by  this 
strange  behavior  of  General  Webb,  who  had  almost  drawn  a 
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sword  apon  the  Commander-m-Chief;  bat  the  General,  after 
the  first  outbreak  of  his  anger,  mastered  it  outwardly  altogether ; 
and,  b}*  hts  subsequent  behavior,  had  the  satisfaction  of  even 
more  angering  the  Commander-in-Chief,  than  he  could  have 
done  b}*  any  public  exhibition  of  resentment. 

On  returning  to  his  quarters,  and  consulting  with  his  chief 
adviser,  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  now  entirely  ui  the  General's 
confidence,  and  treated  by  him  as  a  friend,  and  almost  a 
son,  Mr.  Webb  writ  a  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  which  he  said :  — 

**  Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  the  sudden  perusal  of  the  London 
G^tztrtte^  in  which  your  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel,  hath  mentioned 
Major-General  Cadogan*s  name  as  the  officer  commanding  in  the  late  action 
of  Wynendael.  must  have  caused  a  feeling  of  anything  but  pleasure  to  the 
General  who  fought  that  action. * 

"  Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Cadogan  was  not  even  present  at 
the  battle,  tiiough  he  arrived  with  squadrons  of  horse  at  its  close,  and  put 
biiiisvlf  under  the  command  of  his  superior  officer.  And  as  the  result  of 
the  bat  tie  of  Wynendael,  in  which  Lieutenant-General  Webb  had  the  good 
fortune  to  command,  was  the  capture  of  Lille,  the  relief  of  Brussels,  then 
invested  by  the  enemy  under  tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  restoration  of  the 
great  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  of  which  the  enemy  (by  treason  within 
the  walls)  had  got  possession  in  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Webb  cannot  con- 
sent to  forego  the  honors  of  such  a  success  wad  service,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Cadogan.  or  any  other  person. 

**As  soon  as  the  military  operations  of  the  year  are  over,  Lieutenant- 
General  Webb  will  request  permission  to  leave  the  army,  and  return  to  his 
place  in  Parliament,  where  he  gives  notice  to  his  Grace  the  Commander-in 
Chief,  that  he  shall  lay  his  case  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country, 
and  her  Bdajesty  the  Queen. 

"  By  bin  eagerness  to  rectify  that  false  statement  of  the  GmHte^  which 
had  bec*n  written  by  his  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel,  Mr.  Webb,  not 
being  able  to  reach  his  Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  account  of  the 
gentlemen  seated  between  them,  placed  the  paper  containing  the  false 
statement  on  his  sword,  so  that  it  might  more  readily  arrive  in  the  hands  of 
his  Grace  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  surely  would  wish  to  do  justice 
to  fveiy  officer  of  his  army. 

Air.  Webb  knows  his  duty  too  ^Ml  to  think  of  insubordination  to  his 
superior  officer,  or  of  using  his  sword  in  a  campaign  against  any  but  the 
enemies  of  her  Majesty.  He  solicits  permission  to  return  to  England  im- 
mediately the  military  duties  will  permit,  and  take  with  him  to  England 
Captain  Esmond,  of  his  regiment,  who  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was 

8 resent  during  the  entire  action,  and  noted  by  his  watch  the  time  when 
Ir.  Cadogan  arrived  at  its  close." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  but  grant  this  permis- 
sion, nor  could  he  take  notice  of  Webb's  letter,  though  it  was 
couched  in  terms  the  most  insulting.  Half  the  army  believed 
that  the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  given  up  by  a  treason, 
which  some  in  our  army  ver}'  well  understood ;  that  the  Corn- 
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mander-in-Chief  would  not  have  relieved  Lille  if  he  could  have 
helped  himself ;  that  he  would  not  have  fought  that  year  had 
not  the  Prince  of  Savoy  forced  him.  When  the  battle  once 
began,  then,  for  his  own  renown,  my  Lord  Marlborough  would 
fight  as  no  man  in  the  world  ever  fought  better ;  and  no  bribe 
on  earth  could  keep  him  fVom  beating  the  enemy.* 

But  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  subordinates ;  and  half 
the  army  might  have  been  by  the  eaL*s,  if  the  quarrel  had  not 
been  stopped.  Genei*al  Cadogan  sent  an  intimation  to  Gen- 
eral Webb  to  say  that  he  was  ready  if  Webb  liked,  and  would 
meet  him.  This  was  a  kind  of  invitation  our  stout  old  general 
was  always  too  ready  to  accept,  and  'twas  with  great  difficulty 
we  got  the  General  to  reply  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Cadogan,  who  had  behaved  with  perfect  gallantrjs  but  only 
with  those  at  head-quarters,  who  had  belied  him.  Mr.  Cardon- 
nel  offered  General  Webb  reparation ;  Mr.  Webb  said  he  had 
a  cane  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Cardonnel,  and  the  only  satisfac- 
tion he  wanted  from  him  was  one  he  was  not  likely  to  get, 
namely,  the  truth.  The  officers  in  our  stalf  of  Webb's,  and 
those  in  the  immediate  suite  of  the  General,  were  ready  to  come 
to  blows ;  and  hence  arose  the  onlv  affair  in  which  Mr.  Esmond 
ever  engaged  as  principal,  and  that  was  from  a  revengeful  wish 
to  wipe  off  on  old  injury. 

My  Lord  Mohun,  who  had  a  troop  in  Lord  Macclesfield's 
regiment  of  the  Horse  Guards,  rode  this  campaign  with  the 
Duke.  He  had  sunk  by  this  time  to  the  very  worst  reputation ; 
he  had  had  another  fatal  duel  in  Spain ;  he  had  married,  and 
forsaken  his  wife;  he  was  a  gambler,  a  profiigate,  and  de- 

*  Our  Grandfather's  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  appears  all 
through  his  account  of  these  campaigns.  He  always  persisted  that  tlie 
Duke  was  the  greatest  traitor  and  soldier  history  ever  told  of :  and  declared 
that  he  took  bribt>s  on  all  hands  during  the  war  My  Lord  Marquis  (for 
so  we  may  call  him  here,  though  he  never  went  by  any  other  name  than 
Colonel  Esmond)  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  many  stories  which  he  did  not 
set  down  in  his  memoirs,  and  wliich  he  had  from  his  friend  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  not  always  correctly  informed,  and  who  persisted  that  Marlborough 
was  looking  for  a  bribe  of  two  millions  of  crowns  before  the  campaign  of 
Ramillies. 

And  our  Grandmother  used  to  tell  us  children,  that  on  his  first  presen- 
tation to  my  Lord  Duke,  the  Duke  turned  his  back  upon  mv  Grandfather; 
and  said  to  the  Duchess,  who  told  my  lady  dowager  at  Chefsey,  who  after- 
wards told  Colonel  Esmond  —  *'Tom  Esmond's  bastard  baa  been  to  ray 
lev^e :  lie  has  the  hang-dog  look  of  his  rogue  of  a  father  "  —  an  expression 
which  my  Grandfather  never  forgave.  He  was  as  constant  in  his  dislikes 
as  in  his  attachments ;  and  exceedingly  partial  to  Webb,  whose  side  he 
took  against  the  more  celebrated  general.  We  have  General  Webb's  por- 
trait now  at  Castlewood,  Va. 
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bancbee.  He  joined  jast  before  Oudenarde ;  and,  as  Esmond 
feared,  as  soon  as  Frank  Castle  wood  heard  of  his  arrival,  Frank 
was  for  seeking  liim  out,  and  killing  him.  The  wound  my  lord 
got  at  Oudenarde  prevented  their  meeting,  but  that  was  nearly 
heided,  and  Mr.  Esmond  trembled  daily  lest  any  chance  should 
bring  bis  boy  and  this  known  assassin  together.  They  met  at 
the  mess*tablo  of  Handyside's  regiment  at  Lille;  the  officer 
commanding  not  knowing  of  the  feud  between  the  two  noble- 
men. 

Esmond  had  not  seen  the  hate(\il  handsome  face  of  Mohnn 
for  nine  years,  since  they  had  met  on  that  fatal  night  in  Leices- 
ter Field.  It  was  degraded  with  crime  and  passion  now ;  it 
wore  the  anxious  look  of  a  man  who  has  three  deaths,  and  who 
knows  how  many  hidden  shames,  and  lusts,  and  crimes  on  his 
oonscience.  He  bowed  with  a  sickly  low  bow,  and  slunk  awa}^ 
when  oar  host  presented  us  round  to  one  another.  I?>ank 
Castlewood  had  not  known  him  till  then,  so  changed  was  he. 
He  knew  the  boy  well  enough. 

Twas  curious  to  look  at  the  two — especially  the  young  man, 
whose  face  flushed  up  when  he  heard  the  hateil  name  of  the 
other ;  and  who  said  in  his  bad  French  and  his  brave  boj  ish 
voice  —  He  had  long  been  anxious  to  meet  my  Lord  Mohun." 
The  other  only  bowed,  and  moved  away  fVom  him.  I  do  him 
justice,  he  wished  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  lad. 

Esmottd  put  himself  between  them  at  table.      D   it,*' 

says  Frank,  why  do  you  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  man 
who  is  above  you  in  degree?  My  Lord  Mohun  should  walk 
alter  me.    I  want  to  sit  by  my  Lord  Mohan." 

Esmond  whispered  to  Lord  Mohun,  that  Frank  was  hui-t 
in  the  1^  at  Oudenarde ;  and  besought  the  other  to  be  quiet. 
Quiet  enough  he  was  for  some  time ;  disregarding  the  many 
taunts  which  young  Castlewood  flung  at  him,  until  after  several 
healths,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  got  to  be  rather  in  liquor. 

"  Will  you  go  away,  my  lord?"  Mr.  Esmond  said  to  him, 
imploring  him  to  quit  the  table. 

•*  No,  by  G — ,"  says  my  Lord  Mohun.  I'll  not  go  away 
for  any  man  ; "  he  was  quite  flushed  with  wine  by  this  time. 

The  talk  got  roUnd  to  the  affairs  of  yestei-day.  Webb  had 
ofl'ered  to  challenge  the  Commander-in-Chief:  Webb  had  been 
ill-used :  Webb  was  the  bravest,  handsomest,  vainest  man  in 
the  army.  Lord  Mohun  did  not  know  that  Esmond  was  Webb's 
aide-de-camp.  He  began  to  tell  some  stories  against  the  Gen- 
eral ;  which,  from  f  other  side  of  Esmond,  young  Castlewood 
contradicted. 
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I  can't  bear  any  more  of  this,"  says  my  Lord  Mohan. 
"  Nor  can  I,  my  lord,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  starting  up. 
The  story  my  Lord  Mohun  has  told  respecting  General  Webb 
is  false,  gentlemen  —  false,  I  repeat,"  and  making  a  low  bow 
to  Lord  Mohun,  and  without  a  single  word  more,  Esmond  got 
up  and  left  the  dining-room.  These  affairs  were  oommoa 
enough  among  the  military  of  those  days.  There  was  a  gar- 
den behind  the  house,  and  all  the  party  turned  instantly  into 
it;  and  the  two  gentlemen's  coats  were  off  and  their  points 
engaged  within  two  minutes  afler  Esmond's  words  had  been 
spoken.  If  Captain  Esmond  had  put  Mohun  out  of  the  work!, 
as  he  might,  a  villain  would  have  been  punished  and  spared 
further  villanies  —  but  who  is  one  man  to  punish  another?  I 
declare  upon  my  honor  that  my  only  thought  was  to  prevent 
Lord  Mohun  from  mischief  with  Frank,  and  the  end  of  this 
meeting  was,  that  alter  half  a  dozen  passes  my  lord  went  home 
witli  a  hurt  which  prevented  him  from  lifting  his  right  arm  for 
three  months. 

Oh,  Harry !  why  didn't  you  kill  the  villain  ?  "  young  Castle- 
wood  asked.  I  can't  walk  without  a  crutch :  but  I  could  have 
met  him  on  horseback  with  sword  and  pistol."  But  Harry 
Esmond  said,  'Twas  best  to  have  no  man's  life  on  one's  con* 
science,  not  even  tliat  villain's."  And  this  affair,  which  did 
not  occupy  three  minutes,  being  over,  the  gentlemen  went  bade 
to  their  wine,  and  my  Lord  Mohun  to  hii^ quarters,  where  he 
was  laid  up  with  a  fever  which  had  spared  mischief  had  it 
proved  fatal.  And  very  soon  after  this  affair  Harry  Esmond 
and  his  General  left  the  camp  for  London ;  whither  a  certain 
reputation  had  preceded  the  Captain,  for  my  Lady  Castlewood 
of  Chelsey  received  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  conquering  hero. 
She  gave  a  great  dinner  to  Mr.  Webb,  where  the  General's 
chair  was  crowned  with  laurels  ;  and  her  ladyship  called 
Esmond's  health  in  a  toast,  to  which  my  kind  General  was 
graciously  pleased  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony:  and  took 
down  a  mob  of  at  least  forty  coaches  to  cheer  our  General  as  he 
came  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  day  when  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  action.  The  mob  huzza'd  and 
applauded  him,  as  well  as  the  fine  comi)any :  it  was  splendid  to  . 
see  him  waving  his  hat,  and  bowing,  and  la3ing  his  hand  upon 
his  Order  of  Generosity.  He  introduced  Mr.  Esmond  to  Mr. 
St.  John  and  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Harley,  Esquire,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  House  walking  between  them;  and  was 
pleased  to  make  many  flattering  observations  regarding  Mr. 
Esmond's  behavior  during  the  three  last  campaigns. 
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Mr.  St.  John  (who  had  the  most  winning  presence  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw,  excepting  always  my  peerless  young  Frank 
Castle  wood)  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Esmond  before  from 
Captain  Steele,  and  how  he  had  helped  Mr.  Addison  to  write 
his  famous  poem  of  the  Campaign.'' 

"Twas  as  great  an  achievement  as  the  victory  of  Blenheim 
itself,"  Mr.  Harley  said,  who  was  famous  as  a  judge  and  patron 
of  letters,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  —  tliough  for  my  part  I 
think  there  are  twenty  beautiAil  lines,  but  all  the  rest  is  com- 
iDOuplace,  and  Mr.  Addison's  h^mn  worth  a  thousand  such 
t)oems. 

All  the  town  was  indignant  at  my  Lord  Duke's  unjust  treat- 
ment of  General  Webb,  and  applauded  the  vote  of  thanks  which 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  to  the  General  for  his  victory  at 
Wvnendael.  'Tis  certain  that  the  capture  of  Lille  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  luck}'  achievement,  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
old  French  King,  who  was  said  to  suffer  more  at  the  loss  of 
this  great  cit}',  than  from  any  of  the  former  victories  our  troops 
had  won  over  him.  And,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  Mr.  Webb's 
exultation  at  his  victor}^  arose  from  the  idea  that  Marlborough 
bad  been  disappointed  of  a  great  bribe  the  French  King  had 
promised  him,  should  the  siege  be  raised.  The  very  sum  of 
money  offered  to  him  was  mentioned  by  the  Duke's  enemies ; 
and  honest  Mr.  Webb  chuckled  at  the  notion,  not  only  of  beat- 
ing the  French,  but  of  beating  Marlborough  too,  and  inter- 
cepting a  convoy  of  three  millions  of  French  crowns,  that  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Generalissimo's  insatiable  pockets.  When 
the  General's  lady  went  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  all  the 
Tory  women -crowded  round  her  with  congratulations,  and  made 
her  a  train  greater  than  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  own. 
Feasts  were  given  to  the  Grcneral  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory 
party,  who  vaunted  him  as  the  Duke's  equal  in  military'  skill ; 
•  and  perhaps  used  the  worthy  soldier  as  their  instrument,  whilst 
he  thought  they  were  but  acknowledging  his  merits  as  a  com- 
mander. As  ttie  General's  aide-de-camp  and  favorite  officer, 
Mr.  Esmond  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  chiefs  popularity,  and 
was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  at  the  request  of  his  grateful  chief. 

We  may  be  sure  thei*e  was  one  famil}'  in  which  an}'  good 
fortune  tliat  happened  to  Esmond  caused  such  a  sincere  pride 
and  pleasure,  that  he,  for  his  pait,  was  thankful  he  could  make 
them  so  happy.  With  these  fond  friends,  Blenheim  and  Oude- 
uarde  seemed  to  be  mere  trifling  incidents  of  the  war;  and 
Wynendael  was  its  crowning  victorj^  Esmond's  •mistress  never 
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tired  to  hear  accounts  of  the  battle ;  and  I  think  General  Webb's 
lady  grew  jealous  of  her,  for  the  General  was  for  ever  at  Ken- 
sington, and  talking  on  that  delightful  theme.  As  for  his 
aide-de-camp,  though,  no  doubt,  Esmond's  own  natural  vanity 
was  pleased  at  the  little  share  of  reputation  which  his  good 
fortune  had  won  him,  yet  it  was  chiefly  precious  to  him  (he 
may  say  so,  now  that  he  hath  long  since  outlived  it,)  because  it 
pleased  his  mistress,  and,  above  all,  because  Beatrix  valued  it. 

As  for  the  old  Dowager  of  Chelsey,  never  was  an  old  woman 
in  all  England  more  delighted  nor  more  gracious  than  she. 
Esmond  had  his  quarters  in  her  ladyship's  house,  where  the 
domestics  were  instructed  to  consider  him  as  their  master. 
She  bade  him  give  entertainments,  of  which  she  defrayed  the 
charges,  and  was  charmed  when  his  guests  were  carried  away 
tipsy  in  their  coaches.  She  must  have  his  picture  taken ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  painted  by  Mr.  Jervas,  in  his  red  coat,  and 
smiling  upon  a  bomb-shell,  which  was  bursting  at  the  comer  of 
the  piece.  She  vowed  that  unless  he  made  a  great  match,  she 
should  never  die  easy,  and  was  for  ever  bringing  young  ladies 
to  Chelsey,  with  pretty  faces  and  pretty  fortunes,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Colonel.  He  smiled  to  think  how  times  were  altered 
with  him,  and  of  the  early  days  in  his  father's  lifetime,  when  a 
trembling  page  he  stood  before  her,  with  her  ladyship's  basin 
and  ewer,  or  crouched  in  her  coach-step.  The  only  fault  she 
found  with  him  was,  that  he  was  more  sober  than  an  Esmond 
ought  to  be ;  and  would  neither  be  carried  to  bed  by  his  valet, 
nor  lose  his  heart  to  any  beauty,  whether  of  St.  James's  or 
Covent  Garden. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  fidelity  in  love,  and  whence  the  birth 
of  it  ?  'Tis  a  state  of  mind  that  men  fall  into,  and  depending 
on  the  man  rather  than  the  woman.  We  love  being  in  love, 
that's  the  truth  on't.  If  we  had  not  met  Joan,  we  should  have 
met  Kate,  and  adored  her.  We  know  our  mistresses  are  no 
better  than  many  other  women,  nor  no  prettier,  nor  no  wiser, 
nor  no  wittier.  'Tis  not  for  these  reasons  we  love  a  woman, 
or  for  any  special  quality  or  charm  I  know  of ;  we  might  as  well 
demand  that  a  lad}'  should  be  the  tallest  woman  in  the  world, 
like  the  Shropshire  giantess,*  as  that  she  should  be  a  paragon 
in  any  other  character,  before  we  b^an  to  love  her.  Esmond's 
mistress  had  a  thousand  faults  beside  her  charms ;  he  knew 
both  perfectly  well !  She  was  imperious,  she  was  light-minded, 
she  was  flighty,  she  was  false,  she  had  no  reverence  in  her  char- 

*  'Tis  not  thus  woman  loves:  CoL  E.  hath  owned  to  this  folly  for  a 
o/  women  besides.  R. 
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acter ;  she  was  in  everything,  eyen  in  beaaty,  the  contrast  of 
her  mother,  who  was  the  most  devoted  and  the  least  selfish 
of  women.  Well,  from  the  very  first  moment  he  saw  her  on 
the  stairs  at  Waleote,  Esmond  knew  he  loved  Beatrix.  There 
might  be  better  women  —  he  wanted  that  one.  He  eared  for 
none  other.  Was  it  because  she  was  gloriously  beautiful? 
Beaatifhl  as  she  was,  he  had  heard  people  say  a  score  of  times 
in  their  company  that  Beatrix's  mother  looked  as  young,  and 
was  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Why  did  her  voice  thrill  in  his 
ear  so?  She  could  not  sing  near  so  well  as  Nicolini  or  Mi*s. 
Tofts ;  nay,  she  sang  out  of  tune,  and  yet  he  liked  to  hear  her 
better  than  St.  Cecilia.  She  had  not  a  finer  complexion  than 
Mrs.  Steele,  (Dick's  wife,  whom  he  had  now  got,  and  who  ruled 
poor  Dick  with  a  rod  of  pickle,)  and  yet  to  see  her  dazzled 
Esmond ;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  of  her  daz- 
zled him  all  the  same.  She  was  brilliant  and  lively  in  talk,  but 
not  so  incomparably  witty  as  her  mother,  who,  when  she  was 
cheerful,  said  the  finest  things ;  but  yet  to  hear  her,  and  to  be 
with  her,  was  Esmond's  greatest  pleasure.  Days  passed  away 
between  him  and  these  ladies,  he  scarce  knew  how.  He  poured 
his  heart  out  to  them,  so  as  he  never  could  in  any  other  com- 
pany, where  he  hath  generally  passed  for  being  moody,  or 
sapercilious  and  silent.  This  society*  was  more  delightful  than 
that  of  the  greatest  wits  to  him.  May  heaven  pardon  him  the 
lies  he  told  the  Dowager  at  Chelsey,  in  order  to  get  a  pretext 
for  going  away  to  Kensington :  the  business  at  the  Oixlnance 
which  he  invented ;  the  interview  with  his  General,  the  courts 
and  statesmen's  levees  which  he  tUcln't  frequent  and  describe ; 
who  wore  a  new  suit  on  Sunday  at  St.  James's  or  at  the  Queen's 
birthday ;  how  man}'  coaches  filled  the  street  at  Mr.  Harley's 
lev6e  ;  how  many  bottles  he  had  had  the  honor  to  drink 
over-night  with  Mr.  St.  John  at  the  "  Cocoa-Tree,"  or  at  the 
"  Garter  "  with  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Steele. 

Mistress  Beatrix  Esmond  had  been  a  dozen  times  on  the 
point  of  making  great  matches,  so  the  Court  scandal  said ;  but 
for  his  part  Esmond  never  would  believe  the  stories  against 
her ;  and  came  back,  after  three  years'  absence  from  her,  not 
80  frantic  as  he  had  been  perhaps,  but  still  hungering  after 
her  and  no  other ;  still  hopefUl,  still  kneeling,  with  his  heart 
in  his  hand  for  the  young  lady  to  take.  We  were  now  got  to 
1709.  She  was  near  twenty-two  years  old,  and  thi*ee  years 
at  Court,  and  wiUiout  a  huslwind. 

*  And,  indeed,  so  was  his  to  them,  a  thousand  thousand  times  more 
charming,  for  where  was  his  equal  ?  —  R. 
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"  *Tis  not  for  want  of  being  asked,"  Lady  Castlewood  said, 
looking  into  Esmond's  heart,  as  she  could,  with  that  peroep- 
tiveness  affection  gives.  But  she  will  make  no  mean  match, 
Harry :  she  will  not  marr}*  as  I  would  have  her ;  the  person 
whom  I  should  like  to  call  my  son,  and  Henry  Esmond  knows 
who  that  is,  is  best  served  by  my  not  pressing  his  claim.  Bea- 
trix is  so  wilful,  that  what  I  would  urge  on  her,  she  would  be 
sure  to  resist.  The  man  who  would  marr^'  her,  will  not  be 
happy  with  her,  unless  he  be  a  great  person,  and  can  put  her 
in  a  great  position.  Beatrix  loves  admiration  moi*e  than  love ; 
and  lon'^s,  beyond  all  things,  for  command.  Why  shoald  a 
mother  speak  so  of  her  child?  Yon  are  my  boo,  too,  Harry. 
You  should  know  the  truth  about  your  sister.  I  thouglit  yoo 
might  cure  yourself  of  j  our  passion,"  my  lady  added,  fondly. 

Other  people  can  cure  themselves  of  that  folly,  you  know. 
But  I  see  you  are  still  as  infatuated  as  ever.  When  we  read 
your  name  in  the  Gazette,  I  pleaded  for  3'ou,  my  poor  boy. 
Poor  boy,  indeed !  You  are  growing  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
now,  and  I  am  an  old  woman.  She  likes  3'our  fame  well 
enough,  and  she  likes  3'our  person.  She  saj's  3'ou  have  wit, 
and  fire,  and  good-breeding,  and  are  more  natural  than  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  But  this  is  not  enough.  She 
wants  a  commander-in-chief,  and  not  a  colonel.  Were  a  duke 
to  ask  her,  she  would  leave  an  earl  whom  she  had  promised. 
I  told  3-0U  so  before.  I  know  not  how  my  poor  giii  is  so 
worldly." 

W^ell,"  says  Esmond,  a  man  can  but  give  his  best  and 
his  all.  She  has  that  from  me.  What  little  reputation  I  have 
won,  I  swear  I  cared  for  it  because  I  thought  Beatrix  would 
be  pleased  with  it.  What  care  I  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general  ? 
Think  you  'twill  matter  a  few  score  yeaip  hence,  what  our  fool- 
ish honors  to-day  are?  I  would  have  had  a  little  fame,  that 
she  might  wear  it  in  her  hat.  If  I  had  anything  better,  I  would 
endow  her  with  it.  If  she  wants  my  life,  1  would  give  it  her. 
If  she  marries  another,  I  will  say  God  bless  him.  I  make  no 
boast,  nor  no  complaint.  I  tliink  my  fidelity  is  folly,  perhaps. 
But  so  it  is.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  love  her.  You  are  a 
thousand  times  better :  the  fondest,  the  fairest,  the  dearest  of 
women.  Sure,  m}'  dear  lady,  I  see  all  Beatrix's  faults  as  well 
as  you  do.  But  she  is  my  fate.  'Tis  endurable.  I  shall  not 
die  for  not  having  her.  I  think  I  should  be  no  happier  if  I 
won  her.  Que  voulez-vous?  as  my  Lady  of  Chelsej*  would 
say.   Je  Taime." 

I  wish  she  would  have  you,"  said  Harry's  fond  mistress, 
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giving  a  hand  to  him.  He  kissed  the  fair  hand  ('twas  the  pret- 
tiest dimpled  little  hand  in  the  world,  and  mj  Lady  Castlewood, 
ttiough  DOW  ahnost  forty  years  old,  did  not  look  to  be  within 
tea  years  of  her  age ).  He  kissed  and  kept  her  fair  hand,  as 
they  talked  tc^ther. 

"¥niy,"  sa^'s  he,  '^should  she  hear  me?  She  knows 
what  I  would  say.  Far  or  near,  she  knows  I'm  her  slave. 
I  have  sold  m^'self  for  noUiing,  it  may  be.  Well,  'tis  the 
price  I  choose  to  take.  1  am  worth  nothing,  or  I  am  worth 
all." 

You  are  such  a  treasure,"  Esmond's  mistress  was  pleased 
to  say, that  the  woman  who  has  3^our  love,  shouldn't  change 
it  away  against  a  kingdom,  I  think.  I  am  a  country-bred 
woman,  and  cannot  say  but  the  ambitions  of  the  town  seem 
mean  to  me.  I  never  was  awe-stricken  b}'  my  Lad^'  Duchess's 
raok  and  finery,  or  afraid,''  she  added,  with  a  sly  laugh,  of 
ftDTthing  but  her  temper.  1  hear  of  Court  ladies  who  pine  be- 
caiue  her  Majesty  looks  cold  on  them;  and  great  noblemen 
who  would  give  a  limb  that  they  might  wear  a  garter  on  the 
other.  This  worldliness,  which  I  can't  comprehend,  was  born 
with  Beatrix,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  her  waiting,  was  a  per- 
fect courtier.  We  are  like  sisters,  and  she  the  eldest  sister, 
somehow.  She  tells  me  I  have  a  mean  spirit.  I  laugh,  and 
say  she  adores  a  coach-and-six.  I  cannot  reason  her  out  of 
ambition.  'Tis  natural  to  her,  as  to  me  to  love  quiet,  and 
be  indifferent  about  rank  and  riches.  What  are  they,  Harry? 
and  for  how  long  do  they  last?  Our  home  is  not  here."  She 
smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  like  an  angel  that  was  only  on 
earth  on  a  visit.  Our  home  is  where  the  just  are,  and  where 
oor  sins  and  sorrows  enter  not.  M}*  father  used  to  rebuke  me, 
and  say  that  I  was  too  hopeful  about  heaven.  But  1  cannot 
help  my  nature,  and  grow  obstinate  as  I  grow  to  be  an  old 
woman ;  and  as  I  love  m^*  children  so,  sure  our  Father  loves 
OS  with  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  greater  love.  It  must 
be  that  we  shall  meet  yonder,  and  be  happ}*.  Yes,  you  —  and 
my  children,  and  my  dear  lord.  Do  you  know,  Harry,  since 
bis  death,  it  has  alwaj'S  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  love  came  back 
to  me,  and  that  we  are  parted  no  more.  Peihaps  he  is  here 
now,  Harry  —  I  think  he  is.  Foi-given  I  am  sure  he  is :  even 
Mr.  Atterbury  absolved  him,  and  he  died  forgiving.  Oh.  what 
a  noble  heart  he  had !  How  generous  he  was !  I  was  but  fif- 
teen and  a  chikl  when  he  married  me.  How  good  he  was  to 
stoop  to  me !  He  was  always  good  to  the  poor  and  humble." 
Sbe  stopped,  then  presently,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if 
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her  e3'es  were  looking  into  heaven,  and  saw  my  lord  there,  she 
smiled,  and  gave  a  little  iangh.  1  laogh  to  see  joa,  mr," 
she  sa3's ;  when  you  come,  it  seems  as  if  you  never  were 
away."  One  may  put  her  words  down,  and  remember  them, 
but  how  describe  her  sweet  tones,  sweeter  than  music ! 

My  young  lord  did  not  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  wrote  that  he  was  kept  at  Brnxelles  on  militaiy 
duty.  Indeed,  I  belieVe  he  was  engaged  in  laying  siege  to  a 
certain  lady,  who  was  of  the  suite  of  Madame  de  Soissons,  the 
Prince  of  Savo^^'s  mother,  who  was  just  dead,  and  who,  like 
the  Flemish  fortresses,  was  taken  and  retaken  a  great  number 
of  times  during  the  war,  and  occupied  by  French,  English,  and 
Imperialists.  Of  course,  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to 
enlighten  Lady  Castlewood  I'^arding  the  young  scapegrace's 
doings:  nor  had  he  said  a  word  about  the  affair  with  Lord 
Mohun,  knowing  how  abhorrent  that  man's  name  was  to  his 
mistress.  Frank  did  not  waste  much  time  or  money  on  pen 
and  ink ;  and,  when  Harry  came  home  witli  bis  General,  only 
writ  two  lines  to  his  mother,  to  say  his  wound  *  in  the  leg  was 
almost  healed,  that  he  would  keep  his  coming  of  age  next  year 
—  that  the  dut}'^  aforesaid  would  keep  him  at  Bruxelles,  and 
that  Cousin  Harr}*  would  tell  all  the  news. 

But  from  Bruxelles,  knowing  how  the  Lady  Castlewood 
always  liked  to  have  a  letter  about  the  fkmous  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, my  lord  writ  her  a  long  and  fVill  one,  and  in  this  he  must 
have  described  the  aflfhir  with  Mohun ;  for  when  Mr.  Esmond 
came  to  visit  his  mistress  one  day,  early  in  the  new  year,  to 
his  great  wonderment,  she  and  her  daughter  both  came  up  and 
saluted  him,  and  after  them  the  Dowager  of  Chel8e3%  too, 
whose  chairman  had  just  brought  her  ladyship  fVom  her  village 
to  Kensington  across  tlie  fields.  After  this  honor,  I  say,  from 
the  two  ladies  of  Castlewood,  the  Dowager  came  forward  in 
great  state,  with  her  grand  tall  head-dress  of  King  James's 
reign,  that  she  never  forsook,  and  said,  Cousin  Henry,  all 
our  family  have  met;  and  we  thank  3'ou,  cousin,  for  your 
noble  conduct  towards  the  head  of  our  house."  And  pointing 
to  her  blushing  cheek,  she  made  Mr.  Esmond  aware  that  he 
was  to  enjoy  the  rapture  of  an  embrace  there.  Having  sainted 
one  cheek,  she  turned  to  him  the  other.  Cousin  Harry," 
said  both  the  other  ladies,  in  a  little  chorus,"  we  thank  you  for 
your  noble  conduct ; "  and  then  Harry  became  aware  that  the 
stor}'  of  the  Lille  afiair  had  come  to  his  kinswomen's  ears. 
It  pleased  him  to  hear  them  all  saluting  him  as  one  of  their 
fkmily. 
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The  tables  of  the  dining-rocmi  were  laid  for  a  great  etiter- 
taiDment ;  and  the  ladies  were  in  gala  dresses  —  my  Lady  of 
Chelse}'  in  her  highest  tour,  my  Lady  Viscountess  out  of 
black,  and  looking  fair  and  h^py  k  ravir;  and  the  Maid 
of  Honor  attired  with  that  splendor  which  naturally  distin- 
guished her,  and  wearing  on  her  beautiful  breast  the  French 
officer's  star  which  Frank  had  sent  home  after  Bamiilies. 

You  see,  'tis  a  gala  day  with  us,"  says  she,  glancing  down 
to  the  star  complacently,  and  we  have  our  orders  on.  Does 
not  mamma  look  charming?  'Twas  I  dressed  her !  "  Indeed, 
Esmond's  dear  mistress,  blushing  as  he  looked  at  her,  with  her 
beautiAil  fair  hair,  and  an  elegant  dress  according  to  the 
mode^  appeared  to  have  the  shape  and  complexion  of  a  girl 
of  twent}'. 

On  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with  a  red  velvet  scabbard, 
and  a  beautifuL  chased  silver  handle,  with  a  blue  ribbon  for  a 
sword-knot.  What  is  this?"  says  the  Captain,  going  up  to 
look  at  this  pretty  piece. 

Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  towards  it.  Kneel  down,"  says 
she:  we  dub  you  our  knight  with  this "  —  and  she  waved  the 
sword  over  his  head.  My  Lady  Dowager  hath  given  the 
sword;  and  I  give  the  ribbon,  and  mamma  hath  sewn  on 
the  fringe." 

Put  the  swOTd  on  him,  Beatrix,"  says  her  mother.  "  You 
are  our  knight,  Harry  —  our  true  knight.  Take  a  mother's 
thanks  and  prayers  for  defending  her  son,  my  dear,  dear  friend." 
She  could  say  no  more,  and  even  the  Dowager  was  affected, 
for  a  couple  of  rebellious  tears  made  sad  marks  down  those 
wrinkled  old  roses  which  Esmond  had  just  been  allowed  to 
salute. 

We  had  a  letter  fh)m  dearest  Frank,"  his  mother  said, 
"  three  days  since,  whilst  you  were  on  your  visit  to  your  friend 
Captain  Steele,  at  Hampton.  He  told  us  all  that  3'ou  had 
done,  and  how  nobly  you  had  put  yourself  between  him  and 
that  —  that  wretch." 

'*  And  I  adopt  3'ou  from  this  day,"  says  the  Dowager,  "  and 
I  wish  I  was  richer,  for  3"our  sake,  son  Esmond,"  she  added 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand ;  and  as  Mr.  Esmond  dutifully  went 
down  on  his  knee  before  her  ladyship,  she  cast  her  eyes  up  to 
the  ceiling,  (the  gilt  chandelier,  and  the  twelve  wax-candles  in 
it,  for  the  party  was  numerous,)  and  invoked  a  blessing  from 
that  quarter  upon  the  newly  adopted  son. 

Dear  Frank,"  says  the  other  viscountess,  how  fond  he  is 
of  his  militar)*  profession !    He  is  studying  fortification  very 
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hard.    I  wish  he  were  here.    We  shall  keep  his  coming  of  age 
at  Castlewood  uext  year." 

If  the  campaign  permit  U8/*'fla3's  Mr.  Esmond. 
I  am  never  aiVaid  when  he  is  with  yon,'*  cries  the  boy's 
mother.    "  I  am  sure  my  Henry  will  always  defend  him." 

'*  But  there  will  be  a  peace  before  next  3'ear ;  we  know  ft 
foi-  certain,"  ones  the  Maid  of  Honor.  "  Lord  Mariborongh 
will  be  dismissed,  and  that  horrible  duchess  turned  out  of 
all  her  places.  Her  Majesty  won't  speak  to  her  now.  Did 
you  see  her  at  Bush}*,  Harry?  She  is  fhnous,  and  she 
ranges  about  the  park  like  a  lioness,  and  tears  people's  eyes 
out." 

And  the  Princess  Anne  will  send  for  somebody,*^  says  my 
Lady  of  Chclsey,  taking  out  her  medal  and  kissing  it. 

Did  you  see  the  King  at  Oudenarde,  Harry?  "  his  mistress 
asked.  She  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  denying  her  king  than  her  God. 

'*  I  saw  the  young  Hanoverian  onl}',**  Harry  said.  *'The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  —  " 

*'The  King,  sir,  the  King!"  said  the  ladies  and  Miss  Bea- 
trix ;  and  she  clapped  her  prettv  hands,  and  cried,  Vive 
le  Roy." 

By  this  time  there  came  a  thundering  knock,  that  drove  in 
the  doors  of  the  house  almost.  It  was  three  o'clock, -and  the 
company  were  arriving ;  and  presently  the  servant  announced 
Captain  Steele  and  his  lady. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Steele,  who  were  the  first  to  arrive,  had 
driven  to  Kensington  fVom  their  country-house,  the  Hovel  at 
Hampton  Wick.  "  Not  from  onr  mansion  in  Bloomsburr 
Square,"  as  Mrs.  Steele  took  care  to  inform  the  ladies.  Indeed 
Harry  hatl  ridden  away  from  Hampton  that  verj'  morning, 
leaving  the  couple  by  the  ears ;  for  from  the  chamber  where  he 
lay,  in  a  bed  that  was  none  of  the  cleanest,  and  kept  awake  by 
the  company  which  he  had  in  his  own  bed,  and  the  quarrel 
which  was  going  on  in  the  next  room,  he  could  hear  both  night 
and  morning  the  curtain  lecture  which  Mrs.  Steele  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  to  poor  Dick. 

At  night  it  did  not  matter  so  much  for  the  culprit;  Dick 
was  fuddled,  and  when  in  that  way  no  scolding  could  interrupt 
his  l>enevolence.  Mr.  Eismond  could  hear  him  coaxing  and 
speaking  in  that  maudlin  manner,  which  punch  and  claret  pro- 
duce, to  his  beloved  Prue,  and  beseeching  her  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  distiwisht  officer  ithe  rex  rooh^  who  would  over- 
hear her.    She  went  on,  nevertheless,  calling  him  a  drunken 
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wretch,  and  was  only  interrppted  in  her  harangues  bj  the 
Captain's  snoring. 

In  the  morning,  the  unhappy  victim  awoke  to  a  headache 
and  consciousness,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  night  was  resumed. 

Whj'  do  you  bring  captains  home  to  dinner  when  there's  not 
a  guinea  in  the  house  ?  How  am  I  to  give  dinners  when  you 
leave  me  without  a  shilling?  How  am  I  to  go  traipsing  to 
Kensington  in  m\^  yellow  satin  sack  before  all  the  fine  com- 
pany ?  I've  nothing  fit  to  put  on  ;  I  never  have : "  and  so  the 
dispute  went  on  —  Mr.  Esmond  interrupting  the  talk  when  it 
seemed  to  be  growing  too  intimate  by  blowing  his  nose  as 
loudly  as  ever  he  could,  at  the  sound  of  which  trumpet  there 
came  a  lull.  But  Dick  was  charming,  though  bis  wife  was 
odious,  and  'twas  to  give  Mr.  Steele  pleasui^e,  that  the  ladies  of 
Castlewood,  who  were  ladies  of  no  small  fashion,  invited  Mrs. 
Steele. 

Besides  the  Captain  and  his  lady,  there  was  a  great  and 
notable  assemblage  of  company :  my  Lady  of  Chelsey  having 
sent  her  lackeys  and  liveries  to  aid  the  modest  attendance  at 
Kensington.  There  was  Lieutenant-General  Webb,  Harry's 
kind  patron,  of  whom  the  Dowager  took  possession,  and  who 
resplended  in  velvet  and  gold  lace ;  there  was  Harry's  new  ac- 
quaintance, the  Right  Honorable  Henry  St.  John,  Esquire,  the 
General's  kinsman,  who  was  charmed  with  the  Lady  Castle- 
wood, even  more  than  with  her  daughter;  there  was  one  of 
the  greatest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  the  Scots  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, just  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in  England  ;  and  two  other 
noble  lords  of  the  Tory  party,  my  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  an- 
other I  have  forgot ;  and  for  ladies,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Ormonde  and  her  daughters,  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady 
Betty,  the  former  one  of  Mistress  Beatrix's  colleagues  in  wait- 
ing on  the  Queen. 

What  a  party  of  Tories ! "  whispered  Captain  Steele  to  Es- 
mond, as  we  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  before  dinner.  Indeed, 
all  the  company  present,  save  Steele,  were  of  that  faction. 

Mr.  St.  John  made  his  special  compliments  to  Mrs.  Steele, 
and  so  charmed  her  that  she  declared  she  would  have  Steele  a 
Tory  too. 

**0r  will  you  have  me  a  Whig?"  saj's  Mr.  St.  John.  "  I 
think,  madam,  you  could  convert  a  man  to  anything." 

If  Mr.  St.  John  ever  comes  to  Bloomsbury  Square  I  will 
teach  him  what  1  know,"  says  Mrs.  Steele,  dropping  her  hand- 
Bouje  eyes.      Do  you  know  Bloomsbury  Square?  " 

*'Do  I  know  the  Mall?    Do  I  know  the  Opera?    Do  I 
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know  the  reigning  toast?  Why,.Bloonisbary  is  the  very  height 
of  the  mode,"  says  Mr.  St.  John.  'Tis  rtis  in  urbe.  You 
have  gardens  all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  and  palaces  round 
about  you  —  Southampton  House  and  Montague  House." 

''Where  you  wretches  go  and  fight  duels,"  cries  Mrs. 
Steele. 

''  Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  cause !  ^  says  her  entertainer. 
''Madam,  is  Dick  a  good  swordsman?  How  charming  the 
'  Tatler '  is !  We  all  recognized  your  portrait  in  the  49th  nuni' 
ber,  and  I  have  been  djing  to  know  you  ever  since  I  read  it. 
'  Aspasia  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the  beauteous  order 
of  love.'  Doth  not  the  passage  run  so?  'In  this  accomplished 
lady  love  is  the  constant  effect,  though  it  is  never  the  design ; 
yet  though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than  com- 
mand, to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behavior, 
and  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education.'  " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand a  word  of  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 

"Who  could  fail  to  be  accomplished  under  such  a  mistress  ?  " 
says  Mr.  St.  John,  still  gallant  and  bowing. 

"  Mistress  I  upon  my  word,  sir !  "  cries  the  lady.  "  If  you 
mean  me,  sir,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  the  Captain's 
wife." 

"  Sure  we  all  know  it,"  answers  Mr.  St.  John,  keeping  his 
countenance  very  gravely ;  and  Steele  broke  in  saying,  Twas 
not  about  Mrs.  Steele  I  writ  that  paper — though  I  am  sure  she 
is  worthy  of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her  —  but  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings." 

"  I  hear  Mr.  Addison  is  equally  famous  as  a  wit  and  a 
poet,"  says  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Is  it  true  that  his  hand  is  to  be 
found  in  your  '  Tatler,'  Mr.  Steele  ?  " 

"  Whether  'tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no  man  can 
come  near  him,"  cries  Steele. 

"  A  fig,  Dick,  for  3'our  Mr.  Addison !  "  cries  out  his  lad3' : 
"  a  gentleman  who  gives  himself  such  airs  and  holds  his  head 
so  high  now.  I  hope  your  ladyship  thinks  as  I  do :  I  can't 
bear  those  very  fair  men  with  white  eyelashes  —  a  black  man 
for  me."  (All  the  black  men  at  table  applauded,  and  made 
Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for  this  compliment.)  '*As  for  this  Mr. 
Addison,"  she  went  on,  "he  comes  to  dine  with  the  Captain 
sometimes,  never  says  a  woixi  to  me,  and  then  they  walk  up 
stairs  both  tipsy,  to  a  dish  of  tea.  I  remember  your  Mr.  Addi- 
son when  he  had  but  one  coat  to  his  back,  and  that  with  a  patdi 
at  the  elbow." 
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"  Indeed  —  a  patch  at  the  elbow !  You  interest  me,"  says 
Mr.  St.  John.  Tis  charming  to  hear  of  one  man  of  letters 
from  the  charming  wife  of  another." 

"  La,  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  'em,"  continues 
the  voluble  lady.  What  do  you  think  the  Captain  has  got 
now?  —  a  little  hunchback  fellow  —  a  little  hop-o'-my-thumb 
creature  that  he  calls  a  poet  —  a  little  Popish  brat !  " 

"Hush,  there  are  two  in  the  room,"  whispers  her  com- 
panion. 

'*  Well,  I  call  him  Popish  because  his  name  is  Pope,"  says 
the  lady.  "  Tis  only  my  joking  way.  And  this  little  dwarf 
of  a  fellow  has  wrote  a  pastoral  poem  —  all  about  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  you  know." 

"  A  shepherd  should  have  a  little  crook,"  says  my  mistress, 
laughing  from  her  end  of  the  table  :  on  which  Mrs.  Steele  said, 
"  She  did  not  know,  but  the  Captain  brought  home  this  queer 
Kttle  creature  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her  first  boy,  and  it 
was  a  mercy  he  had  come  no  sooner ;  and  Dick  raved  about  his 
geniu,  and  was  always  raving  about  some  nonsense  or  other." 

"  Which  of  the  '  Tatlers '  do  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Steele?  "  asked 
Mr.  St.  John. 

"  I  never  read  but  one,  and  think  it  all  a  pack  of  rubbish, 
sir,"  says  the  lady.  "  Such  stuff  about  Bickerstaffe,  and  Distaff, 
and  Quarterstaff,  as  it  all  is !  There's  the  Captain  going  on 
still  with  the  Burgundy  —  I  know  he'll  be  tipsy  before  he  stops 
—  Captain  Steele!  " 

"  I  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  says  the  Captain,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  wife  charming,  and  to  receive  as  genuine 
all  the  satiric  compliments  which  Mr.  St.  John  paid  her. 

All  this  while  the  Maid  of  Honor  bad  been  trying  to  get 
Mr.  Esmond  to  talk,  and  no  doubt  voted  him  a  dull  fellow. 
For,  by  some  mistake,  just  as  he  was  going  to  pop  into  the  vacant 
place,  he  was  placed  far  away  fix>ra  Beatrix's  chair,  who  sat 
between  his  Grace  and  m}'  Lord  Ashbumham,  and  shrugged  her 
lovely  white  shoulders,  and  cast  a  look  as  if  to  say, Pity  me," 
to  her  cousin.  My  Lord  Duke  and  his  young  neighbor  were 
presently  in  a  very  animated  and  close  conversation.  Mrs. 
Beatrix  could  no  more  help  using  her  eyes  than  the  sun  can 
help  shining,  and  setting  those  it  shines  on  a-burning.  By  the 
time  the  first  course  was  done  the  dinner  seemed  long  to 
Esmond;  by  the  time  the  soup  came  he  fancied  the}-  must 
have  been  hours  at  table :  and  as  for  the  sweets  and  jellies  he 
thooght  they  never  would  beNione. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose,  Beatrix  throwing  a  Parthian  glance 
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at  her  duke  as  she  retreated ;  a  fresh  bottle  and  glasses  were 
fetched,  and  toasts  were  called.  Mr.  St.  John  asked  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  company  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Brandon.  Another  lord  gave  General 
Webb's  health,  ^'and  may  he  get  the  command  the  bravest 
officer  in  the  woiid  deserves."  Mr.  Webb  thanked  the  oompaoy, 
complimented  his  aide-de-camp,  and  fought  his  famous  baUie 
over  again. 

II  est  fatiguant,"  whispers  Mr.  St.  John,  avec  sa  trom- 
pette  de  Wynendael." 

Captain  Steele,  who  was  not  of  our  side,  loj'ally  gave  the 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  general  of  the 
age. 

"  I  drink  to  the  greatest  general  with  all  my  heart,"  says 
Mr.  Webb ;  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  character  of  him. 
My  glass  goes  to  the  General,  and  not  to  the  Duke,  Mr.  Steele." 
And  the  stout  old  gentleman  emptied  his  bumper;  to  whi<^ 
Dick  replied  by  filling  and  emptying  a  pair  of  brimmers,  one 
for  the  General  and  one  for  the  Duke. 

And  now  his  Grace  of  Hamilton,  rising  up  with  flashing 
eyes  (we  had  all  been  drinking  pretty  freely),  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  lovely,  to  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Beatrix  Esmond ;  we 
all  drank  it  with  cheers,  and  my  Lord  Ashburnham  espedally, 
with  a  shout  of  enthusiasm. 

"What  a  pit}'  there  is  a  Duchess  of  Hamilton,"  whispers 
St.  John,  who  drank  more  wine  and  yet  was  more  steady  than 
most  of  the  others,  and  we  entered  the  drawing-room  where  the 
ladies  were  at  their  tea.  As  for  poor  Dick,  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  him  alone  at  the  dining-table,  where  he  was  hiccupping 
out  the  lines  from  the  Campaign,"  in  which  the  greatest  poet 
had  celebrated  the  greatest  general  in  the  world ;  and  Hany 
Esmond  found  him,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  liquor,  and  weeping  about  the  treachery  of  Tom  Boxer. 

The  drawing-room  was  all  dark  to  poor  Harry,  in  spite  of 
the  grand  illumination.  Beatrix  scarce  spoke  to  him.  When 
my  Lord  Duke  went  away,  she  practised  upon  the  next  in  rank, 
and  plied  my  young  Lord  Ashburnham  with  all  the  fire  of  her 
eyes  and  the  fascinations  of  her  wit.  Most  of  the  party  were 
set  to  cards,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  after  yawning  in  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Steele,  whom  he  did  not  care  to  pursue  any  more ;  and 
talking  in  his  most  brilliant  animated  way  to  Ladj'  Castlewood, 
whom  he  pronounced  to  be  beautiful,  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
beauty  than  her  daughter,  presently  took  his  leave,  and  went 
his  way.    The  rest  of  the  company  speedily  followed,  my  Lord 
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ABhbarnham  the  last,  throwing  fiery  glances  at  the  smiling  young 
temptress,  who  had  bewitched  more  hearts  than  his  in  her  thrall. 

No  doubt,  as  a  kinsman  of  the  house,  Mr.  Esmond  thought 
fit  to  be  the  last  of  all  in  it ;  he  remained  after  the  coaches  had 
rolled  away  —  after  his  dowager  aunt's  chair  and  flambeaux  had 
marched  off  in  the  darkness  towards  Chelsey,  and  the  town's 
people  had  gone  to  bed,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  square 
to  gape  at  the  unusual  assemblage  of  chairs  and  chariots,  lack- 
er's, and  torchmen.  The  poor  mean  wretch  lingered  yet  for 
a  few  minutes,  to  see  whether  the  girl  would  vouchsafe  him  a 
smile,  or  a  parting  word  of  consolation.  But  her  enthusiasm 
of  the  morning  was  quite  died  out,  or  she  chose  to  be  in  a  differ- 
ent mood.  She  fell  to  joking  about  the  dowdy  appearance  of 
Lady  Betty,  and  mimicked  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Steele ;  and 
then  she  put  up  her  little  hand  to  her  mouth  and  yawned,  lighted 
a  taper,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  dropping  Mr.  Esmond 
a  sauc}'  curtsy,  sailed  off  to  bed. 

The  day  began  so  well,  Henry,  that  I  hoped  it  might  have 
ended  better,"  was  all  the  consolation  that  poor  Esmond's  fond 
mistress  could  give  him  ;  and  as  he  trudged  home  through  the 
dark  alone,  he  thought  with  bitter  rage  in  his  heart,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  almost  revolt  against  the  sacrifice  he  had  made :  — She 
would  have  me,"  thought  he,  had  I  but  a  name  to  give  her. 
But  for  my  promise  to  her  father,  I  might  have  my  rank  and 
my  mistress  too." 

I  suppose  a  man's  vanity  is  stronger  than  any  other  passion 
in  him ;  for  I  blush,  even  now,  as  I  recall  the  humiliation  of 
those  distant  da3's,  tlie  memory  of  which  still  smarts,  though 
the  fever  of  balked  desire  has  passed  away  more  than  a  score 
of  years  ago.  When  the  writer's  descendants  come  to  read 
this  memoir,  I  wonder  will  they  have  lived  to  experience  a  sim- 
ilar defeat  and  shame  ?  Will  they  ever  have  knelt  to  a  woman 
who  has  listened  to  them,  and  played  with  them,  and  laughed 
with  them  —  who  beckoning  them  with  lures  and  caresses,  and 
with  Yes  smiling  from  her  eyes,  has  tricked  them  on  to  their 
knees,  and  turned  her  back  and  left  them.  All  this  shame  Mr. 
Esmond  had  to  undergo ;  and  he  submitted,  and  revolted,  and 
presently  came  crouching  back  for  more. 

After  this  feste,  my  j'oung  Lord  Ashbumham's  coach  was 
for  ever  rolling  in  and  out  of  Kensington  Square ;  his  lady- 
mother  came  to  visit -Esmond's  mistress,  and  at  every  assembly 
in  the  town,  wherever  the  Maid  of  Honor  made  her  appearance, 
you  might  be  pretty  sure  to  see  the  young  gentleman  in  a  new 
suit  every  week,  and  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  that  his  tailor 
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or  embroiderer  oould  furnish  for  him.  My  lord  was  for  ever 
paying  Mr.  Esmond  compliments :  bidding  him  to  dinner,  offer- 
ing him  horses  to  ride,  and  giving  him  a  thousand  uncouth 
marks  of  respect  and  good-will.    At  last,  one  night  at  the 


excited  with  drink,  he  rushes  up  to  Mr.  Elsmond,  and  cries 
out  —  Give  me  jo}*,  m}'  dearest  Colonel ;  I  am  the  happiest  of 
men." 

The  happiest  of  men  needs  no  dearest  colonel  to  give  him 
jov,"  says  Mr.  Esmond.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  supreme 
felicity  ?  " 

Haven't  you  heard?"  says  he.  **  Don't  you  know?  I 
thought  the  family  told  3'ou  everything :  the  adorable  Beatrix 
hath  promised  to  be  mine." 

"What!"  cries  out  Mr.  Esmond,  who  had  spent  happy 
hours  with  Beatrix  that  very  morning  —  had  writ  verses  for  her, 
that  she  had  sung  at  the  harpsichord. 

Yes,"  says  he  ;  "I  waited  on  her  to-day.  I  saw  you  walk- 
ing  towai^s  Knightsbridge  as  I  passed  ia  my  coach ;  and  she 
looked  so  lovely,  and  spoke  so  kind,  that  I  couldn't  help  going 
down  on  my  knees,  and  —  and  —  sure  I  am  the  happiest  of  men 
in  all  the  world  ;  and  I'm  \ety  young ;  but  she  says  I  shall  get 
older :  and  you  know  I  shall  be  of  age  in  four  months ;  and 
there's  very  little  difference  between  us  ;  and  I'm  so  happy.  I 
should  like  to  treat  the  company  to  something.  Let  us  have  a 
bottle  —  a  dozen  bottles  —  and  drink  the  health  of  the  finest 
woman  in  England." 

Esmond  left  the  young  lord  tossing  off  bumper  after  bumper, 
and  strolled  away  to  Kensington  to  ask  whether  the  news  was 
tnie.  'Twas  only  too  sure :  his  mistress's  sad,  compassionate 
face  told  him  the  storj^ ;  and  then  she  related  what  particulars 
of  it  she  knew,  and  how  my  young  lord  had  made  his  offer,  half 
an  hour  after  Esmond  went  away  that  morning,  and  in  the  very 
room  where  the  song  lay  yet  on  the  harpsichoid,  which  Esmond 
had  writ,  and  they  had  sung  together. 


coffee-house,  whither  my  lord 


le  considerably  flushed  and 
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CONTAINING  THE  END  OP  MR.  ESMOND'S  ADVENTURES  IN 

ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  COME  TO  AN  END  OF  HY  BATTLES  AND  BRUISES. 

That  feverish  desire  to  gain  a  little  repatatioD  which  Es- 
TBond  had  had,  left  him  now  perhaps  that  he  had  attained  some 
portion  of  his  wish,  and  the  great  motive  of  his  ambition  was 
over.  His  desire  for  military  honor  was  that  it  might  raise  him 
in  Beatrix's  eyes.  Twas  next  to  nobility  and  wealth,  the  only 
kind  of  rank  she  valued.  It  was  the  stake  quickest  won  or 
lost  too ;  for  law  is  a  yery  long  game  that  requires  a  life  to 
practise  ;  and  to  be  distinguished  in  letters  or  the  Church  would 
not  have  forwarded  the  poor  gentleman's  plans  in  the  least. 
So  he  had  no  suit  to  play  but  the  red  one,  and  he  played  it ; 
and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  reason  of  his  speedy  promotion ;  for 
he  exposed  himself  more  than  most  gentlemen  do,  and  risked 
more  to  win  more.  Is  he  the  only  man  that  hath  set  his  life 
against  a  stake  which  may  be  not  worth  the  winning?  Another 
risks  his  life  (and  his  honor,  too,  sometimes,)  against  a  bundle 
of  bank-notes,  or  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon,  or  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  some  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the 
8l>ort ;  as  a  field  of  a  hundred  huntsmen  will  do,  each  out-bawl- 
ing and  out-galloping  the  other  at  the  tail  of  a  dirty  fox,  that  U 
to  be  the  prize  of  the  foremost  happy  conqueror. 

When  he  heard  this  news  of  Beatrix's  engagement  in  mar- 
riage. Colonel  Esmond  knocked  under  to  his  fate,  and  resolved 
to  surrender  his  sword,  that  could  win  him  nothing  now  he 
cared  for ;  and  in  this  dismal  frame  of  mind  he  determined  to 
retire  from  the  regiment,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  captain 
next  in  rank  to  him,  who  happened  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  fortune,  who  eagerly  paid  Mr.  Esmond  a  thousand  guin- 
eas for  his  majorit}'  in  Webb's  regiment,  and  was  knocked  on 
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the  head  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  Esmond  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  share  his  fate.  He  was  more  the  Knight  of  the 
Woful  Countenance  than  ever  he  had  been.  His  moodiness 
must  have  made  him  perfectly  odious  to  his  friends  under  the 
tents,  who  like  a  jolly  fellow,  and  laugh  at  a  melancholy  warrior 
alwaj's  sighing-  after  Dulcinea  at  home. 

Both  the  ladies  of  Castlewood  approved  of  Mr.  Esmond 
quitting  the  armj^  and  his  kind  General  coincided  in  his  wish 
of  retirement  and  helped  in  the  transfer  of  his  commission, 
which  brought  a  pretty  sum  into  his  pocket.  But  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  came  home,  and  was  forced,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  appoint  Lieutenant- General  Webb  to  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  the  Lieutenant-General 
prayed  Colonel  Esmond  so  urgentl}^  to  be  his  aide-de-camp  and 
military  secretary,  that  Esmond  could  not  resist  his  kind  pa- 
tron's entreaties,  and  again  took  the  field,  not  attached  to  any 
regiment,  but  under  Webb's  orders.  What  must  have  been  the 
continued  agonies  of  fears  *  and  apprehensions  which  racked 
the  gentle  breasts  of  wives  and  matrons  in  those  dreadful  days, 
when  every  Gazette  brought  accounts  of  deaths  and  battles,  and 
when  the  present  anxiety  over,  and  the  beloved  person  escaped, 
the  doubt  still  remained  that  a  battle  might  be  fought,  possibly, 
of  which  the  next  Flanders  letter  would  bring  the  account ;  so 
the}',  the  poor  tender  creatures,  had  to  go  on  sickening  and 
trembling  through  the  whole  campaign.  Whatever  these  terrors 
were  on  the  part  of  Esmond's  mistress,  (and  that  tenderest  of 
women  must  have  felt  them  most  keenly'  for  both  her  sons,  as 
she  called  them),  she  never  allowed  them  outwardly  to  appear, 
but  hid  her  apprehension  as  she  did  her  charities  and  devotion. 
'Twas  only  by  chance  that  Esmond,  wandering  in  Kensington, 
found  his  mistress  coming  out  of  a  mean  cottage  there,  and 
heard  that  she  had  a  score  of  poor  retainers,  whom  she  visited 
and  comforted  in  their  sickness  and  poverty,  and  who  blessed 
her  daily.  She  attended  the  early  church  daily  (though  of  a 
Sunday,  especially,  she  encouraged  and  advanced  all  sorts  of 
cheerfulness  and  innocent  gaj^ty  in  her  little  household)  :  and 
by  notes  entered  into  a  table-book  of  hers  at  this  time,  and  de- 
votional compositions  writ  with  a  sweet  artless  fervor,  such  as 
the  best  divines  could  not  surpass,  showed  how  fond  her  heart 
was,  how  humble  and  pious  her  spirit,  what  pangs  of  apprehen- 
sion she  endured  silenti}',  and  with  what  a  faithful  reliance  she 
committed  the  care  of  those  she  loved  to  the  awful  Dispenser 
of  death  and  life. 

•  What  indeed?    Pern.  xci.  2,  8^  7.  — B.  K. 
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As  for  her  ladyship  at  Chelsej,  Esmond's  newly  adopted 
mother,  she  was  now  of  an  age  when  the  danger  of  an\*  second 
pfuty  doth  not  disturb  the  rest  much.  She  cared  for  trumps 
more  than  for  most  things  in  life.  She  was  'finn  enough  in  her 
own  faith,  but  no  longer  very  bitter  against  ours.  She  had  a 
very  good-natured,  easy  French  director,  Monsieur  Gauthier  by 
niime,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  world,  and  would  take  a 
hand  of  cards  with  Dean  Atterbur}',  m}'  ladj-'s  neighbor  at 
Chelsey,  and  was  well  with  all  the  High  Church  pai-tj'.  No 
doubt  Monsieur  Gauthier  knew  what  Esmond's  peculiar 'ix>sition 
was,  for  he  corresi>onded  with  Holt,  and  always  treated  Colonel 
Esmond  with  particular  respect  and  kindness ;  but  for  good 
reasons  the  Colonel  and  the  Abb6  never  spoke  on  this  matter 
together,  and  so  they  remained  perfect  good  friends. 

All  the  firequenters  of  my  Lady  of  Chelsey's  house  were  of 
the  Tory  and  High  Church  party.  Madame  Peatrix  was  as 
frantic  about  the  King  as  her  elderly  kinswoman :  she  wore  his 
[neture  on  her  heart ;  she  had  a  piece  of  his  hair ;  she  vowed 
he  was  the  most  injured,  and  gallant,  and  accomplished,  and 
unfortunate,  and  beautiful  of  princes.  Steele,  who  quarrelled  with 
very  many  of  his  Tory  friends,  but  never  with  Esmond,  used 
to  tell  the  Colonel  that  his  kinswoman's  house  was  a  rendezvous 
of  Tory  intrigues ;  tliat  Gauthier  was  a  sp}' ;  that  Atterbur^' 
was  a  spy ;  that  letters  were  constantly  going  from  that  house 
to  the  Queen  at  St.  Germains ;  on  which  Esmond,  laughing, 
would  reply,  that  they  used  to  sa}'  in  the  army  the  Duke  of 
Marlhorougb  was  a  spy  too,  and  as  much  in  correspondence 
with  that  family  as  an}'  Jesuit.  And  without  euteiing  very 
eagerly  into  the  controversy,  Esmond  had  frankly  taken  the 
side  of  his  family-.  It  seemed  to  him  that  King  James  the 
Third  was  undoubtedl}'  King  of  England  b}*  right :  and  at  his 
sister's  death  it  would  be  better  to  have  him  than  a  foreigner 
over  us.  No  man  admired  King  William  more  ;  a  hero  and  a 
conqueror,  the  bravest,  justest,  wisest  of  men  —  but  'twas  by 
the  sword  he  conquered  the  countr}',  and  held  and  governed  it 
by  the  very  same  right  that  the  great  Crcynwell  held  it,  who  was 
truly  and  greatly  a  sovereign.  But  that  a  foreign  despotic 
Prince,  oot  of  Germany,  who  happened  to  be  descejided  from 
King  James  the  First,  should  take  possession  of  this  empire, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Esmond  a  monstrous  injustice  —  at  least,  exery 
Knglishman  had  a  right  to  protest,  and  the  English  Pnnce,  the 
heir-at-law,  the  first  of  all.  What  man  of  spirit  with  such  a 
cause  would  not  back  it?  What  man  of  honor  with  such  a  crown 
to  win  would  not  fight  for  it?  But  that  race  was  destined. 
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That  Prince  had  himself  against  him,  an  enemy  he  could  not 
overcome.  He  never  dared  to  draw  his  sword,  though  he  had  it. 
He  let  his  chances  slip  b}'  as  he  lay  m  the  lap  of  opera-giris, 
or  snivelled  at  the  knees  of  priests  asking  pardon ;  and  the 
blood  of  heroes,  and  the  devotedness  of  honest  hearts,  and  en* 
durance,  courage,  fidelity,  were  all  spent  for  him  in  vain. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  Lady  of  Chelsey,  who,  when  her  son 
Esmond  announced  to  her  ladyship  that  he  proposed  to  make 
the  ensuing  campaign,  took  leave  of  him  with  perfect  alacrity, 
and  was  down  to  piquet  with  her  gentlewoman  before  he  had 
well  quitted  the  room  on  his  last  visit.  Tierce  to  a  king," 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  her  say :  the  game  of  life  was 
prett}'  nearly  over  for  the  good  lady,  and  three  months  after- 
wards she  took  to  her  bed,  where  she  flickei*ed  out  without  any 
pain,  so  the  Abb^  Gauthier  wrote  over  to  Mr.  Esmond,  then 
with  his  General  on  the  frontier  of  France.  The  Lady  Castle- 
wood  was  with  her  at  her  ending,  and  had  written  too,  but 
these  letters  must  have  been  taken  by  a  privateer  in  the  packet 
that  brought  them ;  for  Esmond  knew  nothing  of  their  contents 
until  his  return  to  England. 

My  Lady  Castlewood  had  left  everything  to  Colonel  Elsmond, 
"  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him;*'  'twas  writ  in 
her  will.  But  her  fortune  was  not  much,  for  it  never  had  been 
large,  and  the  honest  viscountess  had  wisely  sunk  most  of  the 
money  she  had  upon  an  annuity  which  terminated  with  her  life. 
However,  there  was  the  house  and  furniture,  plate  and  pic^res 
at  Chelsey,  and  a  sum  of  money  lying  at  her  merchant's,  Sir 
Jo^iah  Child,  which  altogether  would  realize  a  sum  of  near 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  so  that  Mr.  Esmond  found 
himself,  if  not  rich,*  at  least  easy  for  life.  Likewise  there  were 
the  famous  diamonds  which  had  been  said  to  be  worth  fabulous 
sums,  though  the  goldsmith  pronounced  they  would  fetch  no 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds.  These  diamonds,  however, 
Colonel  Esmond  reserved,  having  a  special  use  for  them :  but 
the  Chelse\'  house,  plate,  goods,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles  which  he  kept  back,  were  sold  by  his  oixiers ;  and 
the  sums  resulting  fk*om  the  sale  invested  in  the  public  securities 
so  as  to  realize  the  aforesaid  annual  income  of  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Having  now  something  to  leave,  he  made  a  will  and  de- 
spatched it  home.  The  army  was  now  in  presence  of  the  enemy ; 
and  a  great  battle  expected  every  day.  'Twas  known  that  the 
General-in-Chief  was  in  disgrace,  and  the  parties  at  home  strong 
against  him,  and  there  was  no  stroke  this  great  and  resolute 
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player  would  not  venture  to  recall  his  fortune  when  it  aeemed 
desperate.  Frank  Castlewood  was  with  Colonel  Esmond ;  his 
General  having  gladly  taken  the  young  nobleman  on  to  his  staff. 
His  studies  of  fortifications  at  Bruxelles  were  over  by  this  time. 
The  fort  he  was  besieging  had  yielded,  I  believe,  and  my  lord 
had  not  only  marched  in  with  filing  colors,  but  marched  out 
again.  He  used  to  tell  his  boyish  wickednesses  with  admirable 
humor,  and  was  the  most  charming''3'oung  scapegrace  in  the 
army. 

'Tis  needless  to  say  that  Colonel  Esmond  had  left  every 
penny  of  his  little  fortune  to  this  boy.  It  was  the  Colonel's 
firm  conviction  that  the  next  battle  would  put  an  end  to  him : 
for  he  felt  aweary  of  the  sun,  and  quite  ready  to  bid  that  and 
the  earth  farewell.  Frank  would  not  listen  to  his  comrade's 
gloomy  forebodings,  but  swore  they  would  keep  his  birthday  at 
Castlewood  that  autumn,  after  the  campaign.  He  had  heard 
of  the  engagement  at  home.  "  If  Prince  Eugene  goes  to 
London,"  says  Frank,  ^'and  Trix  can  get  hold  of  him,  she'll 
jilt  Ashbumharo  for  his  Highness.  I  tell  you,  she  used  to  make 
eyes  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  she  was  only  fourteen, 
and  ogling  poor  little  Blandford.  /wouldn't  marry  her,  Harry — 
no,  not  if  her  eyes  were  twice  as  big.  I'll  take  my  flm.  I'll 
enjoy  for  the  next  three  years  every  possible  pleasure.  I'll  sow 
my  wild  oats  then,  and  marry  some  quiet,  steady,  modest, 
sensible  viscountess;  hunt  my  harriers;  and  settle  down  at 
Castlewood.  Perhaps  I'll  represent  the  county  —  no,  damme, 
you  shall  represent  the  county.  You  have  the  brains  of  the 
family.  By  the  Lord,  my  dear  old  Harry,  you  have  the  best 
head  and  the  kindest  heart  in  all  the  army ;  and  every  man  says 
80  —  and  when  the  Queen  dies,  and  the  King  comes  back,  why 
shouldn't  yon  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  a  Minister, 
and  be  made  a  Peer,  and  that  sort  of  thing?  Tou  be  shot  in 
the  next  action !  I  wager  a  dozen  of  Burgundy  you  are  not 
toQched.  Mohun  is  well  of  his  wound.  He  is  always  with 
Corporal  John  now.  As  soon  as  ever  I  see  his  ugly  face  I'll 
spit  in  it.  I  took  lessons  of  Father  —  of  Captain  Holt  at 
Bruxelles.  What  a  man  that  is!  He  knows  everything." 
Esmond  bade  Frank  haA-e  a  care;  that  Father  Holt's  knowl- 
edge was  rather  dangerous ;  not,  indeed,  knowing  as  3  et  how 
&r  the  Father  had  pushed  his  instructions  with  his  young 
pupil. 

The  gazetteers  and  writers,  both  of  the  French  and  English 
9ide,  have  given  accounts  sufficient  of  that  bloody  battle  of 
Blarignies  or  Malplaquet,  which  was  the  last  and  the  hardest 
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earned  of  the  victories  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Id 
that  tremendous  combat  near  upon  two  hundred  and  fi% 
thousand  men  were  engaged,  more  than  ttiirty  thousand  of  whom 
were  slain  or  wounded  (the  Allies  lost  twice  as  many  men  as 
they  killed  of  the  French,  whom  they  conquered)  :  and  this 
dreadful  slaughter  very  likely  took  place  because  a  great  gen- 
cral's  credit  was  shaken  at  home,  and  he  thought  to  restore  it 
by  a  victory.  If  such  were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  venture  that  prodigious  stake,  and  desper- 
ately sacrifice  thirty  thousand  brave  lives,  so  that  be  might 
figure  once  more  in  a  Gazette,  and  hold  his  places  and  pensions 
a  little  longer,  the  event  defeated  the  dreadful  and  selfish  design, 
for  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  cost  which  no  nation,  greedy 
of  glory  as  it  may  be,  would  willingly  pa}-  for  any  triumph. 
The  gallantry  of  the  French  was  as  renuirkable  as  the  furious 
bravery  of  their  assailants.  We  took  a  few  score  of  their  flags, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  their  artillery ;  but  we  left  twenty  thousami 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  world  round  about  the  intreochetl 
lines,  from  which  the  enemy  was  driven.  He  retreated  in  pei- 
feet  good  order;  the  panic-spell  seemed  to  be  broke,  und  r 
which  the  French  had  labored  ever  since  the  disaster  of  Iloclt- 
stedt ;  and,  fighting  now  on  the  threshold  of  their  eountr}*,  they 
showed  an  heroic  ardor  of  resistance,  such  as  had  never  met 
us  in  the  course  of  their  aggressive  war.  Had  the  battle  been 
more  successful,  the  conqueror  might  have  got  the  price  for 
which  he  waged  it.  As  it  was,  (and  justly,  I  think,)  the  party 
adverse  to  the  Duke  in  Fngland  were  indignant  at  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  slaughter,  and  demanded  more  eagerly  than 
ever  the  recall  of  a  chief  whose  cupidity  and  desperation  might 
ui^e  him  further  still.  After  this  bloody  fight  of  Malplaquet, 
I  can  answer  for  it,  that  in  the  Dutch  quarters  and  our  own, 
and  amongst  the  very  regiments  and  commanders  whose  gal- 
lantry was  most  conspicuous  upon  this  frightful  da}*  of  carnage, 
the  general  cry  was,  that  there  was  enough  of  the  war.  The 
French  were  driven  back  into  their  own  boundary,  and  all  their 
conquests  and  booty  of  Flanders  disgoi^ed.  As  for  the  Prince 
of  Savoy,  with  whom  our  (3ommander-in-Chief,  for  i^easons  of 
his  own,  consorted  more  closely  than  ever,  'twas  known  that  he 
was  animated  not  merely  by  a  political  hatred,  but  by  personal 
rage  against  the  old  French  King :  the  Imperial  Generalissimo 
never  forgot  the  slight  put  by  Lewis  upon  the  Abb^  de  Savoie ; 
and  in  the  humiliation  or  ruin  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  found  his  account.  But  what  were 
these  quarrels  to  us,  the  free  citizens  of  England  and  Holland? 
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Despot  OB  he  was,  the  French  monarch  was  yet  the  diief  of 
Earopean  civilization,  more  venerable  in  his  age  and  misfor- 
tanes  than  at  the  period  of  his  most  splendid  snocesses ;  whilst 
his  opponent  was  but  a  semi-barbarous  tyrant,  with  a  pillaging, 
murderous  horde  of  Croats  and  Pandours,  composing  a  half  of 
his  army,  filling  our  camp  with  their  strange  figures,  bearded 
like  the  miscreant  Tuxics  their  neighbors,  and  carrying  into 
Christian  warfare  their  native  heathen  habits  of  rapine,  lust, 
and  murder.  Why  should  the  best  blood  in  England  and 
France  be  shed  in  order  that  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolic  mas- 
ter of  these  rufiians  should  hare  his  revenge  over  the  Christian 
king?  And  it  was  to  this  end  we  were  fighting ;  for  this  that 
every  village  and  family  in  England  was  deploring  the  death  of 
beloved  sons  and  fathers.  We  dared  not  speak  to  each  other, 
even  at  table,  of  Malplaquet,  so  frightful  were  the  gaps  left  in 
our  army  by  the  cannon  of  that  bloody  action.  Twas  heart- 
rending for  an  oflleer  who  had  a  heart  to  look  down  his  line  on 
a  parade-da3'^  afterwards,  and  miss  hundreds  of  faces  of  com- 
rades—  humble  or  of  high  rank  —  that  had  gathered  but  yes- 
terday full  of  courage  and  cheerfulness  round  the  torn  and 
blackened  flags.  Where  were  our  friends  ?  As  the  great  Duke 
reviewed  us,  riding  along  our  lines  with  his  fine  suite  of  prancing 
aides-de-camp  and  generals,  stopping  hei*e  and  there  to  thank 
an  officer  with  those  eager  smiles  and  bows  of  which  his  Grace 
was  always  lavish,  scarce  a  huzzah  could  be  got  for  him,  though 
Cadc^an,  with  an  oath,  rode  up  and  cried  —  D — n  3'ou,  why 
don't  veto  cheer?"  But  the  men  had  no  heart  for  that:  not 
one  of  them  but  was  thinking,  ''Where's  my  comrade?  — 
Where's  my  brother  that  fought  by  me,  or  my  dear  captain  that 
led  me  yesterday?"  'Twas  the  most  gloomy  pageant  I  ever 
looked  on;  and  the  "Te  Deum"  sung  by  our  chaplains,  the 
most  woAil  and  dreary  satire. 

Esmond's  General  added  one  more  to  the  man}'  marks  of 
honor  which  he  had  received  in  the  front  of  a  score  of  battles, 
and  got  a  wound  in  the  groin,  which  laid  him  on  his  back ;  and 
yoQ  may  be  sure  he  consoled  himself  by  abusing  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as  he  lay  groaning,  —  "Corporal  John's  as 
fond  of  me,"  he  used  to  say,  "  as  King  David  was  of  General 
Uriah ;  and  so  he  always  gives  me  the  post  of  danger."  He 
persisted,  to  his  dying  day,  in  believing  that  the  Duke  intended 
he  should  be  beat  at  Wynendael,  and  sent  him  purposely  with 
a  small  force,  hoping  that  he  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
there.  Esmond  and  Frank  Castlewood  both  escaped  without 
hurt,  though  the  division  which  our  General  commanded  suffered 
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even  more  than  any  other,  haying  to  sustain  not  only  the  forj 
of  the  enemy's  cannonade,  which  was  very  hot  and  well  served, 
hut  the  fbrious  and  repeated  charges  of  the  famous  Maison  da 
Roy,  which  we  had  to  receive  and  heat  off  again  and  again, 
with  vollej's  of  shot  and  hedges  of  iron,  and  our  four  lines  of 
musqueteers  and  pikemen.  They  said  the  King  of  England 
charged  us  no  less  than  twelve  times  that  day,  along  with  the 
French  Household.  Esmond's  late  regiment.  General  Webb's 
own  Fusileers,  served  in  the  division  which  their  colonel  com- 
manded. The  General  was  thrice  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
of  the  Fusileers,  calling  the  fire  at  the  French  charges,  and,  after 
the  action,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Berwick  sent  his  compliments 
to  his  old  regiment  and  their  Colonel  for  their  behavior  on  ^e 
field. 

We  drank  my  Lord  Castlewood's  health  and  majority,  ttie 
25th  of  September,  the  army  being  then  before  Mons:  and 
here  Colonel  Esmond  was  not  so  fortimate  as  he  had  been  in 
actions  much  more  dangerous,  and  was  hit  by  a  spent  ball  just 
above  the  place  where  his  former  wound  was,  which  caused  the 
old  wound  to  open  again,  fever,  spitting  of  blood,  and  other 
ugly  symptoms,  to  ensue ;  and,  in  a  word,  brought  him  near  to 
death's  door.  The  kind  lad,  his  kinsman,  attended  his  elder 
comrade  with  a  very  praiseworthy  affectionateness  and  care 
until  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  by  the  doctors,  when 
Frank  went  off,  passed  the  winter  at  Bruxelles,  and  besieged, 
no  doubt,  some  other  fortress  there.  Very  few  lads  would 
have  given  up  their  pleasures  so  long  and  so  gayly  a&  FVank 
did  ;  his  cheerful  prattle  soothed  many  long  days  of  Esmond's 
pain  and  languor.  Frank  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  his  kins- 
man's bedside  for  a  month  after  he  had  left  it,  for  letters  came 
from  his  mother  at  home  full  of  thanks  to  the  younger  ggentl^ 
man  for  his  care  of  his  elder  brother  (so  it  pleased  Esmond's 
mistress  now  affectionately  to  style  him) ;  nor  was  Mr.  Es- 
mond in  a  hurry  to  undeceive  her,  when  the  good  3'oung  fel- 
low was  gone  for  his  Christmas  holiday.  'It  was  as  pleasant 
to  Esmond  on  his  couch  to  watch  the  3'oung  man's  pleasure  at 
the  idea  of  being  free,  as  to  note  his  simple  efforts  to  disguise 
his  satisfaction  on  going  away.  There  are  days  when  a  flask 
of  champagne  at  a  cabaret,  and  a  red-cheeked  partner  to  share 
it,  are  too  strong  temptations  for  any  young  fellow  of  spirit. 
I  am  not  going  to  play  the  moralist,  and  cry  Fie."  For  ages 
past,  I  know  how  old  men  preach,  and  what  young  men  prac- 
tise ;  and  that  patriarchs  have  had  their  weak  moments  too, 
long  since  Father  Noah  toppled  over  after  discovering  the  vine. 
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Frank  weot  off,  then,  to  his  pleasures  at  Bruxelles,  in  which 
capital  many  young  fellows  of  our  army  declared  they  found 
infinitely  greater  diversion  even  than  in  London:  and  Mr. 
Henry  Esmond  remained  in  his  sick-room,  where  he  writ  a  fine 
comedy,  that  his  mistress  pronounced  to  be  sublime,  and  that 
was  acted  no  less  than  three  successive  nights  in  London  in  the 
next  year. 

Here,  as  he  lay  nursing  himself,  ubiquitous  Mr.  Holt  re- 
appeared, and  stopped  a  whole  month  at  Mons,  where  he  not 
only  won  oyer  Colonel  Esmond  to  the  King's  side  in  politics 
(that  side  being  always  held  by  the  Esmond  family) ;  but 
where  he  endeavored  to  reopen  the  controversial  question 
between  the  churches  once  more,  and  to  recall  Esmond  to  that 
religion  in  which,  in  his  infancy,  he  had  been  baptized.  Holt 
was  a  casuist,  both  dexterous  and  learned,  and  presented  the 
case  between  the  English  church  and  his  own  in  such  a  wa}' 
that  those  who  granted  his  premises  ought  certainly  to  allow 
his  conclusions.  He  touched  on  Esmond's  delicate  state  of 
heahh,  chance  of  dissolution,  and  so  forth ;  and  enlarged  upon 
Uie  immense  benefits  that  the  sick  man  was  likely  to  forego  — 
benefits  which  the  church  of  England  did  not  deny  to  those  of 
the  Roman  communion,  as  how  should  she,  being  derived  from 
that  church,  and  only  an  offshoot  from  it?  But  Mr.  Esmond 
said  that  his  church  was  the  church  of  his  country,  and  to  that 
he  chose  to  remain  faithful:  other  people  were  welcome  to 
worship  and  to  subscribe  any  other  sot  of  articles,  whether  at 
Borne  or  at  Augsburg.  But  if  the  good  Father  meant  that 
Esmond  should  join  the  Roman  communion  for  fear  of  conse- 
qaeuces,  and  that  all  England  ran  the  risk  of  being  damned 
for  heresy,  Esmond,  for  one,  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  his 
chance  of  the  penalty  along  with  the  countless  millions  of  his 
fellow-countiymen,  who  were  bred  in  the  same  faith,  and  along 
with  some  of  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  purest,  the  wisest, 
the  most  pious  and  learned  men  and  women  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  political  question,  in  that  Mr.  Esmond  could 
agree  with  the  Father  much  more  readily,  and  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  though,  perhaps,  by  a  different  way.  The 
right  divine,  about  which  Dr.  Sacheverel  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  England  were  just  now  making  a  bother,  they  were 
welcome  to  hold  as  they  chose.  If  Richard  Cromwell,  and  his 
lather  before  him  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  (and  bishops 
enough  would  have  been  found  to  do  it) ,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Es- 
mond that  they  would  have  had  the  right  divine  just  as  much 
as  any  Plantagenet,  or  Tudor,  or  Stuart.    But  the  desire  of 
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the  country  being  unqaeetionablj  for  an  hereditary  monardij, 
Esmond  thought  an  English  king  out  of  St.  GernudoB  was 
better  and  fitter  than  a  German  prince  from  Herrenhauseo,  aad 
that  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  nation,  some  other  Englishman 
might  be  found  to  take  his  place ;  and  so,  though  with  no  fkan- 
tic  enthusiasm,  or  worship  of  that  monstrous  pedigree  which 
the  Tories  chose  to  consider  divine,  he  was  ready  to  say, 
God  save  King  James !  *'  when  Queen  Anne  went  the  way  of 
kings  and  eommouei*s. 

I  fear,  Colonel,  you  are  no  better  than  a  republican  at 
heart,"  says  the  priest  with  a  sigh. 

I  am  an  Englishman,"  says  Harry,  and  take  my  ooqih 
try  as  I  find  her.  The  will  of  the  nation  being  for  chureh  and 
king,  I  am  for  church  and  king  too ;  but  English  church  and 
English  king ;  and  that  is  why  your  church  isn't  mine,  thoo^ 
your  king  is." 

Though  they  lost  the  day  at  Malplaquet,  it  was  the  Frenoh 
who  were  elated  by  that  action,  whilst  the  conquerors  were  dis- 
pirited by  it ;  and  the  enemy  gathered  together  a  larger  army 
than  ever,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  for  the  next  campaign. 
Marshal  Berwick  was  with  the  Fi*ench  this  year ;  and  we  heard 
that  Marescha)  Villars  was  still  suflTering  of  his  wound,  was 
eager  to  bring  our  Duke  to  action,  and  vowed  he  would  fight 
us  in  his  coach.  Young  Castlewood  came  flying  back  from 
Bruxelies,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  fighting  was  to  begin ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  announced 
about  May.  It's  the  King's  third  campaign,  and  it's  mine,** 
Frank  liked  saying.  He  was  come  back  a  greater  Jacobite 
than  ever,  and  Esmond  suspected  that  some  fair  conspirators 
at  Bruxelies  had  been  inflaming  the  young  man's  ardor.  In- 
deed, he  owned  that  he  had  a  message  from  the  Queen, 
Beatrix's  godmother,  who  had  given  her  name  to  Frank's  sister 
the  year  before  he  and  his  sovereign  were  born. 

However  desirous  Marshal  Villars  might  be  to  fight,  my 
Lord  Duke  did  not  seem  disposed  to  indulge  him  this  campaign. 
Last  year  his  Grace  had  been  all  for  the  Whigs  and  Haaove- 
rians ;  but  finding,  on  going  to  England,  his  country  cold  towards 
himself,  and  the  people  in  a  ferment  of  High  Church  loyalty, 
the  Duke  comes  back  to  his  army  cooled  towards  the  Hano- 
verians, cautious  with  the  Imperialists,  and  particularly  civil 
and  polite  towards  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  'Tis  certain 
that  messengers  and  letters  were  continually  passing  betwe^ 
his  Grace  and  his  brave  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  the 
opposite  camp,   ^o  man's  caresses  were  more  opportune  than 
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his  Grace's,  and  no  man  ever  uttered  expressions  of  regard  and 
att'ection  more  generously.  He  profbssed  to  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
ao  Mr.  St.  John  told  the  writer,  quite  an  eagerness  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  for  the  exiled  Queen  and  her  family ;  nay  more,  I  believe, 
this  year  he  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  most  precious  part  of 
himself — his  money — which  he  sent  over  to  the  royal  exiles, 
lir.  Tunstal,  who  was  in  the  Prince's  service,  was  twice  or 
t.irice  in  and  out  of  our  camp ;  the  French,  in  theirs  of  Arlieu 
and  about  Arras.  A  little  river,  the  Canihe  I  think  'twas  called, 
(liat  this  is  writ  away  from  books  and  Europe;  and  the  only 
map  the  writer  hath  of  these  scenes  of  his  ^-outh,  bears  no  mark 
of  this  little  stream,)  divided  our  pickets  from  the  enemy's. 
Oar  sentries  talked  across  the  stream,  when  they  could  make 
themselves  understood  to  each  other,  and  when  they  could  not, 
grinned,  and  handed  each  other  their  brandy-flasks  or  their 
pouches  of  tobacco.  And  one  fine  day  of  June,  riding  thither 
with  the  officer  who  visited  the  outposts,  (Colonel  Esmond  was 
taking  an  airing  on  horseback,  being  too  weak  for  military' 
duty,)  they  came  to  this  river,  where  a  number  of  English  and 
Soots  were  assembled,  talking  to  the  good-natured  enemy  on 
the  other  side. 

Esmond  was  especially  amused  with  the  talk  of  one  long 
fellow,  with  a  great  curling  red  moustache,  and  blue  eyes,  that 
was  half  a  dozen  inches  taller  than  his  swarthy  little  com- 
rades on  the  French  side  of  the  stream,  and  being  asked  by  the 
Ck)lonel,  saluted  him,  and  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Royal 
Cravats. 

From  his  way  of  saying  "  Royal  Cravat,"  Esmond  at  once 
knew  that  the  fellow's  tongue  had  first  wagged  on  the  banks  of 
the  LifiTe}*,  and  not  the  Loire ;  and  the  poor  soldier  —  a  deserter 
probably  —  did  not  like  to  venture  very  deep  into  French  con- 
versation, lest  his  unlucky  brogue  should  peep  out.  He  chose 
to  restrict  himself  to  such  few  expressions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage as  he  thought  he  had  mastered  easily ;  and  his  attempt 
at  disgnise  was  infinitely  amusing.  Mr.  Esmond  whistled  LilH- 
Inillero,  at  which  Teague's  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  then 
flnng  him  a  dollar,  when  the  poor  boy  broke  out  with  a  God 
bless  —  that  is,  Dieu  benisse  votre  honor,"  that  would  infallibly 
have  sent  him  to  the  provost-marshal  had  he  been  on  our  side 
of  the  river. 

Whilst  this  parley  was  going  on,  three  ofl9cers  on  horseback, 
on  the  French  side,  appeared  at  some  little  distance,  and 
stopped  as  if  eying  us,  when  one  of  them  left  the  other  two, 
and  rode  close  up  to  us  who  were  by  the  stream.  ^^Look, 
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look ! "  says  the  Royal  Cravat,  with  great  agitation,  "  pas  lai, 
that's  he ;  not  him,  Fautre,"  and  pointed  to  the  distant  officer 
on  a  chestnut  horse,  with  a  cuirass  shining  in  the  sun,  and  over 
it  a  broad  blue  ribbon. 

"  Please  to  take  Mr.  Hamilton's  services  to  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough—  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  the  gentleman  in  English; 
and,  looking  to  see  that  the  party  were  not  hostilely  disposed, 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  There's  a  friend  of  yours,  gentlemen, 
3'onder ;  he  bids  me  to  say  that  he  saw  some  of  your  faees  on 
the  11th  of  September  last  year." 

As  the  gentleman  spoke,  the  other  two  officers  rode  op,  and 
came  quite  close.  We  knew  at  once  who  it  was.  It  was  the 
King,  then  two-and-twenty  years  old,  tall  and  slim,  with  deep 
brown  eyes,  that  looked  melancholy,  though  his  lips  wore  a 
smile.  We  took  off  our  hats  and  saluted  him.  No  man,  snre, 
could  see  for  the  first  time,  without  emotion,  the  youthful  inheri- 
tor of  so  much  fame  and  misfortune.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Esmond 
that  the  Prince  was  not  unlike  young  Castlewood,  whose  age 
and  figure  he  resembled.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ac- 
knowledged the  salute,  and  looked  at  us  hard.  Even  the  idlers 
on  our  side  of  the  river  set  up  a  hurrah.  As  for  the  Royal 
Cravat,  he  ran  to  the  Prince's  stirrup,  knelt  down  and  kissed 
his  boot,  and  bawled  and  looked  a  hundred  ejaculations  and 
blessings.  The  prince  bade  the  aide-de-camp  give  him  a  piece 
of  money ;  and  when  the  party  saluting  us  had  ridden  awa\'. 
Cravat  spat  upon  the  piece  of  gold  by  way  of  benediction,  and 
swa^ered  away,  pouching  his  coin  and  twirling  his  honest 
carroty  moustache. 

The  officer  in  whose  company  Esmond  was,  the  same  little 
captain  of  Handyside's  regiment,  Mr.  Sterne,  who  had  proposed 
the  garden  at  Lille,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  and  Esmond  had 
their  affair,  was  an  Irishman  too,  and  as  brave  a  little  soul  as 
ever  wore  a  sword.  "  Bedad,"  says  Roger  Sterne,  that  long 
fellow  spoke  French  so  beautifhl  that  I  shouldn't  have  known 
he  wasn't  a  foreigner,  till  he  broke  out  with  his  hulla-ballooing« 
and  only  an  Irish  calf  can  bellow  like  that."  And  R<^er  macto 
another  remark  in  his  wild  wav,  in  which  there  was  sense  as 
well  as  absurdity  —  ''If  that  young  gentleman,"  saj-s  he, 
"would  but  ride  over  to  our  camp,  instead  ofVillars's,  toss 
up  his  hat  and  say,  '  Here  am  I,  the  King,  who'll  follow  me?' 
by  the  Lord,  Esmond,  the  whole  army  would  rise  and  carry 
him  home  again,  and  beat  Villars,  and  take  Paris  by  the 
way." 

The  news  of  the  Prince's  visit  was  all  through  the  camp 
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qmcklj,  and  scores  of  ours  went  down  in  hopes  to  see  him. 
Major  Hamilton,  whom  we  had  talked  with,  sent  back  by  a 
tmmpet  several  silver  pieces  for  officers  with  us.  Mr.  Esmond 
received  one  of  these ;  and  that  medal,  and  a  recompense  not 
uncommon  amongst  IMnces,  were  the  only  rewards  he  ever  had 
from  a  Royal  person,  whom  he  endeavored  not  very  long  after 
to  serve. 

Esmond  quitted  the  army  almost  immediatel}'  after  this, 
foilowhig  his  general  home;  and,  indeed,  being  advised  to 
travel  in  the  fine  weather  and  attempt  to  take  no  further  part 
in  the  campaign.  But  he  heard  from  the  army,  that  of  the 
many  who  crowded  to  see  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  Frank 
CasUewood  had  made  himself  most  conspicuous  :  my  Lord 
Viscount  riding  across  the  little  stream  bareheaded  to  where 
the  Prince  was,  and  dismounting  and  kneeling  before  him  to  do 
him  homage.  Some  said  that  the  Prince  had  actually  knighted 
him,  but  my  lord  denied  that  statement,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged the  rest  of  the  8tor\',  and  said  :  —  "  From  having  been 
out  of  favor  with  Corporal  John,"  as  he  called  the  Duke, 
before  his  Grace  warned  him  not  to  commit  those  follies,  and 
smiled  on  him  cordially  ever  after." 

"  And  he  was  so  kind  to  me,"  Frank  writ,  "  that  I  thought 
I  would  put  in  a  good  word  for  Master  Harr}',  but  when  I 
mentioned  your  name  he  looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  you." 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  GO  HOME,  AND  HARP  ON  THE  OLD  8TRINO. 

After  quitting  Mons  and  the  army,  and  as  he  was  waiting 
for  a  packet  at  Ostend,  Esmond  had  a  letter  from  his  young  kins- 
man Castlewooc^  at  Bruxelles,  conveying  intelligence  whereof 
Frank  besought  him  to  be  the  bearer  to  London,  and  which 
caused  Colonel  Esmond  no  small  anxiety. 

The  young  scapegrace,  being  one-and-twent}'  years  old,  and 
being  anxious  to  sow  his  wild  otes,"  as  he  wrote,  had  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Wertheim,  daughter  of  Count  de  Wertheim, 
Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  and  having  a  post  in  the  House- 
hold of  the  Governor  of  the  Netherlands.  "  P.S.,"  the  young 
gentleman  wrote:     Clotilda  is  older  than  me,  which  perhaps 
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may  be  objected  to  her :  but  I  am  so  old  a  rcdk  that  the  age 
makes  no  difference,  and  I  am  determined  to  reform.  We  were 
married  at  St.  Gudule,  by  Father  Holt.  She  is  heart  and  soul 
for  the  good  came.  And  here  the  crj'  is  Vif4e'Roy^  which  my 
mother  will  join  in,  and  Trix  too.  Break  this  news  to  'em 
gently :  and  tell  Mr.  Finch,  my  agent,  to  press  the  people  for 
their  rents,  and  send  me  the  ryno  anyhow.  Clotilda  sings,  and 
plays  on  the  Spinet  beautifully.  She  is  a  fair  beauty.  And  if 
it's  a  son,  you  shall  stand  Godfather.  I'm  going  to  leave  the 
army,  having  had  enuf  of  soldering  ;  and  my  Lord  Duke  ream- 
mends  me.  I  shall  pass  the  winter  here :  and  stop  at  least 
until  Clo*8  lying  in.  I  call  her  old  C/o,  but  nobody  else  shall. 
She  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  all  Bruxelles:  understanding 
painting,  music,  poetry,  and  perfect  at  cookery  and  puddem.  I 
horded  with  the  Count,  that's  how  I  came  to  know  her.  There 
are  four  Counts  her  brothers.  One  an  Abbey  —  three  with  the 
Prince's  army.  They  have  a  lawsuit  for  an  immence  fortune: 
but  are  now  in  a  pore  way.  Break  this  to  mother,  who'll  take 
anything  from  you.  And  write,  and  bid  Finch  write  amediately. 
Hostel  de  TAigle  Noire,  Bruxelles,  Flanders." 

So  Frank  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  and  an  hen* 
was  expected,  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  cany  this  intelligence 
to  his  mistress  at  London.  'Twas  a  difficult  embassy  ;  and  the 
Colonel  felt  not  a  little  tremor  as  he  neai'ed  the  capital. 

He  reached  his  inn  late,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Kensington 
to  announce  bis  arrival  and  visit  the  next  morning.  The  mes- 
senger brought  back  news  that  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  and 
the  fair  Beatrix  absent  and  engaged  in  her  duties  there.  Only 
Esmond's  mistress  remained  in  her  house  at  Kensington.  She 
appeared  in  court  but  once  in  the  year;  Beatrix  was  quite  the 
mistress  and  ruler  of  the  little  mansion,  inviting  the  company 
thither,  and  engaging  in  every  conceivable  frolic  of  town  pleas- 
ure. Whilst  her  mother,  acting  as  tlie  young  lady's  protectress 
and  elder  sister,  pursued  her  own  path,  which  was  quite  modest 
and  secluded. 

As  soon  as  ever  Esmond  was  dressed  (and  he  had  been 
awake  long  before  the  town),  he  took  a  coach  for  Kensington, 
and  reached  it  so  early  that  he  met  his  dear  mistress  coming 
home  from  morning  prayei*s.  She  carried  her  pi*ayer-book, 
never  allowing  a  footman  to  hear  it,  as  everybody  else  did  :  and 
it  was  by  this  simple  sign  flsmond  knew  what  her  occupation 
had  been.  He  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped  out 
as  she  looked  towards  him.  She  wore  her  hood  as  usual,  and 
she  turned  quite  pale  when  she  saw  him.    To  feel  that  kind 
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little  hand  near  to  his  heart  seemed  to  give  him  strength. 
They  were  soon  at  the  door  of  her  ladyship's  house  —  and 
within  it. 

With  a  sweet  sad  smile  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
How  ill  you  have  been :  how  weak  you  look,  my  dear 
Henr}\"  she  said. 

Tis  certain  the  Colonel  did  look  like  a  ghost,  except  that 
gliosts  do  not  look  very  happy,  *tis  said.  Esmond  always  felt 
80  on  returning  to  her  after  absence,  indeed  whenever  he  looked 
in  her  sweet  kind  face. 

'^I  am  come  back  to  be  nursed  by  my  family,'*  says  he. 
"  If  Frank  had  not  taken  care  of  me  after  my  wound,  very 
likely  I  should  have  gone  altogether." 

*'Poor  Frank,  good  Frank!"  says  his  mother.  You'll 
always  be  kind  to  him,  my  lord,"  she  went  on.  The  poor 
child  never  knew  he  was  doing  you  a  wrong." 

''My  lord!"  cries  out  Colonel  Esmond.  ''What  do  you 
mean,  dear  lady?" 

I  am  no  lady,"  says  she ;  ''  I  am  Rachel  Esmond,  Francis 
Esmond's  widow,  m}*  lord.  I  cannot  bear  that  title.  Would 
we  never  had  taken  it  from  him  who  has  it  now.  But  we  did 
all  in  our  power,  Henry :  we  did  all  in  our  power ;  and  my  lord 
and  I  — that  is  —  " 

"  Who  told  you  this  tale,  dearest  lady?" asked  the  Colonel. 

''  Have  yoii  not  had  the  letter  I  writ  3*ou?  I  writ  to  you  at 
Mens  directly  I  heard  it,"  sa^  s  Lady  Esmond. 

*'And  from  whom?"  again  asked  Colonel  Esmond  —  and 
his  mistreas  then  told  him  that  on  her  death-bed  the  Dowager 
Countess,  sending  for  her,  had  presented  her  with  this  dismal 
secret  as  a  legac}'.  'Twas  ver}'  malicious  of  the  Dowager," 
Lady  Esmoud  said,  '^to  have  had  it  so  long,  and  to  have 
kept  the  truth  from  me."  Cousin  Rachel,"  she  said,  —  and 
Esmond's  mistress  coukl  not  forbear  smiling  as  she  told  the 
story  —  Cousin  Rachel,"  cries  the  Dowager,  ''I  have  sent 
for  you,  as  the  doctoi's  say  I  may  go  off  any  day  in  this  d^'sen- 
teiy ;  and  to  ease  ray  conscience  of  a  great  load  that  has  been 
on  it.  You  always  have  been  a  poor  creature  and  unfit  for 
great  honor,  and  what  I  have  to  say  won't,  therefore,  affect 
you  so  much.  You  must  know,  Cousin  Rachel,  that  I  have 
left  my  house,  plate,  and  furniture,  three  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  my  diamonds  that  m}'  late  revered  Saint  and  Sov- 
ereign, King  James,  presented  me  with,  to  my  Lord  Viscount 
Castiewood." 
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"To  my  Frank?"  says  Lady  Castlewood;  ^' I  was  in 
hopes  —  " 

To  Viscount  Castlewood,  my  dear;  Viscount  Castlewood 
and  Baron  Esmond  of  Shandon  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
Karl  and  Marquis  of  Esmond  under  patent  of  his  Majest}' 
King  James  the  Second,  conferred  upon  my  husband  the  late 
Marquis  —  for  I  am  Marchioness  of  Esmond  before  God  and 


man." 


' '  And  have  you  left  poor  Harry  nothing,  dear  Marchioness  ?  " 
asks  Lady  Castlewood  (she  hath  told  me  the  storj-  completely 
since  with  her  quiet  arch  way ;  the  most  charming  any  woman 
ever  had :  and  I  set  down  the  narrative  here  at  length,  so  as  to 
have  done  with  it) .  * '  And  have  you  left  poor  Harry  nothing  ? 
asks  my  dear  lady :  "for  you  know,  Henry,"  she  says  with  her 
sweet  smile,  "  I  used  always  to  pity  Esau —  and  I  think  I  am 
on  his  side  —  though  papa  tried  very  hard  to  convince  me  the 
other  way." 

"  Poor  Harrj^ ! "  says  the  old  lady.  "  So  you  want  some- 
thing left  to  poor  Harry:  he,  —  he!  (reach  me  the  drops, 
cousin).  Well,  then,  my  dear,  since  you  want  poor  Harry  to 
have  a  fortune,  yon  must  understand  that  ever  since  the  year 
1691,  a  week  after  the  battle  of  the  Boync,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  defeated  his  royal  sovereign  and  father,  for  which  crime 
he  is  now  sutfbring  in  flames  (ugh  1  ugh !)  Henr};  Esmond  hath 
been  Marquis  of  Esmond  and  E^rl  of  Castlewood  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Baron  and  Viscount  Castiewood  of  Shandon  in 
Ireland,  and  a  Baronet  —  and  his  eldest  son  will  be,  by  oourtes}', 
st\ied  Earl  of  Castlewood  —  he !  he !  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  my  dear?  " 

"Gracious  mercy  !* how  long  have  you  known  this?**  cries 
the  other  lady  (thinking  perhaps  that  the  old  Marchioness  was 
wandering  in  her  wits). 

My  husband,  before  he  was  converted,  was  a  wicked 
wretch,"  the  sick  sinner  continued.  When  he  was  in  the 
Low  Countries  he  seduced  a  weaver^s  daughter ;  and  added  to 
his  wickedness  by  raarrjing  her.  And  then  he  came  to  this 
country'  and  married  me  —  a  poor  giri  —  a  poor  innocent  3*oung 
thing  —  I  say,"  —  ''though  she  was  past  forty,  yon  know, 
Harrj',  when  she  married:  and  as  for  being  innocent"  — 
"  Well,"  she  went  on,  "  I  knew  nothing  of  my  lord's  wicked- 
ness for  three  years  after  our  marriage,  and  after  the  burial  of 
our  poor  little  boy  I  had  it  done  over  again,  ray  dear :  I  had 
myself  married  by  Father  Holt  in.  Castlewood  chapel,  as  soon 
as  ever  I  heard  the  creature  was  dead  —  ai\,d  having  a  great 
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iOness  then,  arising  from  another  sad  disappointment  I  bad, 
the  priest  came  and  told  me  that  my  lord  had  a  son  before  our 
marriage,  and  that  the  child  was  at  nurse  in  England ;  and  I 
consented  to  let  the  brat  be  brought  home,  and  a  queer  little 
melancholy  child  it  was  when  it  came. 

Our  intention  was  to  make,  a  priest  of  him :  and  he  was 
bred  for  thb,  until  you  perverted  him  from  it,  you  wicked 
woQian.  Aud  I  had  again  hopes  of  giving  an  heir  to  my  lord, 
when  he  was  called  away  upon  the  King's  business,  and  died 
fighting  gloriously  at  the  Boyne  water. 

'*  Should  I  be  disappointed  —  I  owed  your  husband  no  love, 
my  dear,  for  he  had  Jilted  me  in  tlie  most  scandalous  way ; 
and  I  thought  Uiere  woukl  be  time  to  declare  the  little  weaver's 
son  for  the  true  heir.  But  I  was  carried  off  to  prison,  whei*e 
your  husband  was  so  kind  to  me  —  ui'ging  all  his  friends  to 
obtain  my  release,  and  using  all  his  credit  in  my  f:;vor  —  that 
I  relented  towarils  liiui,  es|>ecially  as  my  dii*ector  counselled  me 
to  be  silent ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  tbe  King's  s<'rvic*e 
that  the  title  of  our  family  should  continue  with  yoiu*  husbui:d 
the  late  viscount,  wheitib}*  his  fidelity  would  be  always  secujod 
to  the  King.  And  a  pi*oof  of  this  is,  that  a  year  before  your 
husband's  death,  when  he  thought  of  taking  a  place  under  the 
Priuoe  of  Orange,  Mr.  Holt  went  to  him,  and  told  him  what 
the  state  of  the  matter  was,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  a  large 
sum  for  his  Majesty*;  and  engageil  him  in  the  true  cause  so 
heartih',  that  we  were  sure  of  his  sup[K>rt  on  any  tiay  when  it 
should  be  considered  advisable  to  attack  the  usurper.  Then 
his  sudden  death  came ;  and  there  was  a  thought  of  declaring 
the  truth.  But  'twas  determined  to  bo  best  for  the  King's 
8er\ice  to  let  the  title  still  go  with  the  younger  branch ;  and 
there's  no  sacrifice  a  Castlewood  wouldn't  make  for  tliat  cause, 
my  dear. 

"As  for  Colonel  Esmond,  he  knew  the  truth  already." 

And  then,  Harry,"  my  mistress  said,  she  told  me  of  what 
bad  happened  at  my  dear  husband's  death-bed  ").  "  He  doth 
not  intend  to  take  ,the  title,  though  it  belongs  to  him.  But  it 
eases  my  conscience  that  you  should  know  the  ti*uth,  my  dear. 
And  your  son  is  lawfhll^'  Viscount  Castlewood  so  long  as  his 
cousin  doth  not  claim  the  rank." 

This  wa«  the  substance  of  the  Dowager's  revelation.  Dean 
Atterbury  had  knowledge  of  it,  Lad^'  Castlewood  said,  and 
Esmond  very  well  knows  how :  that  divine  being  the  clerg}*man 
for  whom  the  late  lord  had  sent  on  his  death^bed :  and  wheu 
Lady  Castlewood  would  instantly  have  written  to  her  son,  and 
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conveyed  the  truth  to  him,  the  Dean's  advice  was  that  a  letter 
should  be  writ  to  Colonel  Esmond  rather;  that  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  his  decision,  b}'  which  alone  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  bound  to  abide. 

And  can  my  dearest  lady  doubt  what  that  will  be?"  says 
the  Colonel. 

"  It  rests  with  you,  Harr}-,  as  the  head  of  our  house." 

"  It  was  settled  twelve  years  since,  by  my  dear  lord's  bed- 
side,** says  Colonel  Esmond.  The  children  must  know  noth- 
ing of  this.  Frank  and  his  heirs  after  him  must  bear  our  name. 
'Tis  his  rightfully' ;  I  have  not  even  a  proof  of  that  marriage  of 
my  father  and  mother,  though  my  poor  lord,  on  his  death-bed, 
told  me  that  Father  Holt  had  brought  such  a  proof  to  Castle- 
woo<l.  I  would  not  seek  it  when  I  was  abroad.  I  went  and 
looked  at  my  poor  mother's  grave  in  her  convent.  What  mat- 
ter to  her  now  ?  No  court  of  law  on  earth,  upon  my  mere  word, 
would  deprive  my  Lord  Viscount  and  set  me  up.  I  am  the 
head  of  the  house,  dear  lady ;  but  Frank  is  Viscount  of  Castle- 
wood  still.  And  rather  than  disturb  him,  I  would  turn  monk, 
or  disappear  in  America." 

As  be  spoke  so  to  his  dearest  mistress,  for  whom  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  give  up  his  life,  or  to  make  any  sacrifice 
any  day,  the  fond  creature  fiung  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  kissed  both  his  hands  in  an  outbreak  of  pas- 
sionate love  and  gratitude,  such  as  could  not  but  melt  his  heart, 
and  make  him  feel  very  proud  and  thankful  that  God  had  given 
him  the  power  to  show  his  love  for  her,  and  to  prove  it  by  some 
little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part.  To  be  able  to  bestow  benefits 
or  happiness  on  those  one  loves  is  sure  the  greatest  blessing 
conferred  upon  a  man  —  and  what  wealth  or  name,  or  gratifi- 
cation of  ambition  or  vanity,  could  compare  with  the  pleasure 
Esmond  now  had  of  lieing  able  to  confer  some  kindness  upon 
his  best  and  dearest  friends  ? 

Dearest  saint,"  says  he  —  purest  soul,  that  has  had  so 
much  to  suffer,  that  has  blest  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with  such 
a  treasure  of  love.  'Tis  for  me  to  kneel,  not  for  you :  'tis  for 
me  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  make  you  happy-.  Hath  my  life 
any  other  aim  ?  Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  serve  you !  What 
pleasure,  think  you,  could  all  the  world  give  me  compared  to 
that?" 

Don't  raise  me,"  she  said,  in  a  wild  way,  to  Esmond,  who 
would  have  lifted  her.  Let  me  kneel  —  let  me  kneel,  and — 
and  —  worship  you." 
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Before  such  a  partial  judge  as  Esmond's  dear  mistress  owned 
herself  to  be,  an}'  cause  which  he  might  plead  was  sure  to  be 
given  in  his  favor;  and  accordingly  he  found  little  difl3culty 
in  reconciling  her  to  the  news  whereof  he  was  bearer,  of  her 
son's  marriage  to  a  foreign  lad}',  Papist  though  she  was.  Lady 
Castlewood  never  could  be  brought  to  think  so  ill  of  that  re- 
ligion as  other  people  in  England  thought  of  it :  she  held  that 
ours  was  undoubtedly  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  that 
the  Roman  was  one  of  the  main  stems  on  which,  no  doubt, 
many  errors  had  been  grafted  (she  was,  for  a  woman,  extraor- 
dinarily well  versed  in  this  controversy,  having  acted,  as  a  girl, 
as  secretar}'  to  her  father,  the  late  dean,  and  written  many  of 
his  sermons,  under  his  dictation) ;  and  if  Fmnk  had  chosen 
to  man*}'  a  lady  of  the  church  of  south  Europe,  as  she  would 
call  the  Roman  communion,  there  was  no  need  wh}'  she  should 
not  welcome  her  as  a  daughter-in-law:  and  accordingly  she 
wrote  to  her  new  daughter  a  ver}'  pretty,  touching  letter  (as 
Esmond  thought,  who  had  cognizance  of  it  before  it  went),  in 
which  the  only  hint  of  reproof  was  a  gentle  remonstrance  that 
her  son  had  not  written  to  herself,  to  ask  a  fond  mother's  bless- 
ing for  that  step  which  he  was  about  taking.  Castlewood 
knew  very  well,'*  so  she  wrote  to  her  son,  that  she  never 
denied  him  an}*thing  in  her  power  to  give,  much  less  would  she 
think  of  opposing  a  marriage  that  was  to  make  his  happiness, 
as  she  trusted,  and  keep  him  out  of  wild  courees,  which  had 
alarmed  her  a  good  deal:"  and  she  besought  him  to  come 
qaickly  to  England,  to  settle  down  in  his  family  house  of 
Castlewood  ("It  is  his  family  house,"  sa^s  she,  to  Colonel 
Esmond,  though  only  his  own  house  by  j'our  forbearance  ") 
and  to  receive  the  accompt  of  her  stewardship  during  his  ten 
years'  minority.  By  care  and  frugality,  she  had  got  the  estate 
into  a  better  condition  than  ever  it  had  been  since  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars  ;  and  my  lord  was  now  master  of  a  pretty,  small 
income,  not  encumbered  of  debts,  as  it  had  been,  during  his 
father's  ruinous  time.  "  But  in  saving  m}'  son's  fortune,"  says 
she,  "  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  great  part  of  my  hold  on  him." 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  case :  her  ladyship's  daughter  com- 
plaining that  their  mother  did  all  fbr  Frank,  and  nothing  for 
her ;  and  Frank  himself  being  dissatisfied  at  the  narrow,  simple 
way  of  his  mother's  li\dng  at  Walcote,  where  he  had  been 
hrooght  up  more  like  a  poor  parson's  son  than  a  young  noble- 
man that  was  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  'Twas  this  mistake 
in  his  early  training,  very  likely,  that  set  him  so  eager  upon 
pleasure  when  he  had  it  in  his  power ;  nor  is  he  the  first  lad 
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that  has  been  spoiled  by  the  over-carefhl  fondness  of  women. 
No  training  is  so  useful  for  children,  great  or  small,  as  the 
compMiny  of  their  betters  in  rank  or  natural  parts ;  in  whose 
society  they  lose  the  overweening  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, which  stay-at-home  people  very  commonly  learn. 

But,  as  a  prodigal  that's  sending  in  a  schedule  of  his  debts 
to  his  friends,  never  puts  all  down,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
rogue  keeps  back  some  immense  swingeing  bill,  that  he  doesn't 
dare  to  own  ;  so  the  poor  Frank  had  a  very  heav}'  piece  of  news 
to  break  to  his  mother,  and  which  he  hadn't  .the  courage  to 
introduce  into  his  fii*st  confession.  Some  misgivings  Esmond 
might  have,  upon  receiving  Frank's  letter,  and  knowing  into 
what  hands  the  boy  had  fallen ;  but  whatever  these  misgivings 
were,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  not  caring  to  trouble  his  mistress 
with  any  fears  that  might  be  groundless. 

However,  the  next  mail  which  came  from  Braxelles,  after 
Frank  had  received  his  mother's  letters  there,  brought  back  a 
joint  composition  from  himself  and  his  wife,  who  could  spell  no 
better  than  her  young  scapegrace  of  a  husband,  full  of  expres- 
sions of  thanks,  love,  and  duty  to  the  Dowager  Viscountess,  as 
ray  poor  lady  now  was  styled ;  and  along  with  this  letter  (which 
was  read  in  a  family  council,  namely,  the  Viscountess,  Mistress 
Beatrix,  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  and  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  vulgar  by  the  maid  of  honor,  and  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  other  two),  there  came  a  private  letter  fbr  Colonel 
Esmond  from  poor  Frank,  with  another  dismal  commission  for 
the  Colonel  to  execute,  at  his  best  oppoi-tunity ;  and  this  was 
to  announce  that  Frank  had  seen  fit,  bv  the  exhortation  of 
Mr.  Ilolt,  the  influence  of  his  Clotilda,  and  the  blessing  of 
heaven  and  the  saints,"  sa3's  my  lord,  demurely,  ''to  change 
his  religion,  and  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  that  charch  of 
which  his  sovereign,  many  of  his  family,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  were  members."  And  his  lordship  added 
a  postscript,  of  which  Esmond  knew  the  inspiring  genius  very 
well,  for  it  had  the  genuine  twang  of  the  Seminary,  and  was 
quite  unlike  \)oor  Frank's  ordinary  style  of  writing  and  think- 
ing ;  in  which  he  reminded  Colonel  Esmond  that  he  too  waa, 
by  birth,  of  that  church  ;  and  that  his  mother  and  sister  should 
have  his  lordship's  prayers  to  the  saints  (an  inestimable  benefit, 
truly  !)  for  their  conversion. 

if  Esmond  had  wanted  to  keep  this  secret,  he  could  not ;  for 
a  day  or  two  after  receiving  this  letter,  a  notice  from  Bruxelles 
appeared  in  the  PoguBoy  and  other  prints,  announcing  that  a 
young  Irish  lord,  the  Viscount  CJ-stlew — d,  just  come  to  his 
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majority,  and  who  had  served  the  last  campaigns  with  great 
credit,  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
had  declared  for  the  Popish  religion  at  Bruxelles,  and  had 
walked  in  a  procession  barefoot,  with  a  wax-taper  in  his  hand.'* 
The  notorious  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  Jacobite 
agent  during  the  last  reign,  and  many  times  paidoned  by  King 
William,  had  been,  the  Post-Bay  said,  the  agent  of  this  con- 
version. 

The  Lady  Castlewood  was  as  much  cast  down  by  this  news 
as  Miss  Beatrix  was  indignant  at  it.  So,**  says  she,  Castle- 
wood is  no  longer  a  home  for  us,  mother.  Frank's  foi*eign  wife 
will  bring  her  confessor,  and  there  will  be  frogs  for  dinner ;  and 
all  Tusher's  and  my  grandfather's  sermons  are  flung  away  upon 
my  brother.  I  used  to  teU  you  that  you  killed  him  with  the 
catechism,  and  that  he  would  turn  wicked  as  soon  as  he  broke 
from  his  mamm^^'s  leading-strings.  Oh,  mother,  you  would  not 
believe  tiiat  the  young  scapegrace  was  playing  you  tricks,  and 
that  sneak  of  a  Tusher  was  not  a  fit  guide  for  him.  Oh,  those 
parsons,  I  hate  'em  all ! "  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  clapping  her 
hands  together ;  j'es,  whether  they  wear  cassocks  and  buckles, 
or  beards  and  bare  feet.  There's  a  horrid  Irish  wretch  who 
never  misses  a  Sunday  at  Court,  and  who  pays  me  compliments 
there,  the  horrible  man;  and  if  you  want  to  know  what  parsons 
are,  you  should  see  his  behavior,  and  hear  him  talk  of  his  own 
cloth.  They're  all  the  same,  whether  they're  bishops,  or  bonzes, 
or  Indian  fakirs.  They  try  to  domineer,  and  they  frighten  us 
with  kingdom  come ;  and  they  wear  a  sanctified  air  in  public, 
and  expect  us  to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  their  blessing ; 
and  they  intrigue,  and  they  grasp,  and  they  backbite,  and  they 
slander  worse  than  the  worst  courtier  or  the  wickedest  old 
woman.  I  heard  this  Mr.  Swift  sneering  at  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  courage  the  other  day.  He  I  that  Teague  from 
Dublin !  because  his  Grace  is  not  in  favor,  dares  to  say  this  of 
him ;  and  he  sa3's  this  that  it  may  get  to  her  Majesty's  ear,  and 
to  coax  and  wheedle  Mrs.  Masham.  They  say  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  has  a  dozen  of  mistresses  in  his  court  at  Ilerrenhausen, 
and  if  he  comes  to  be  king  over  us,  I  wager  that  the  bishops 
and  Mr.  Swift,  that  wants  to  be  one,  wUl  coax  and  wheedle 
them.  Oh,  those  priests  and  their  grave  airs !  I'm  sick  of  their 
square  toes  and  their  rustling  cassocks.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
a  country  where  there  was  not  one,  or  turn  Quaker,  and  get  rid 
of  'em  ;  and  X  would,  onl}'  the  dress  is  not  becoming,  and  I've 
much  too  pretty  a  figure  to  hide  it  Haven't  I,  cousin  ?  "  and 
here  she  glanced  at  her  person  and  the  looking-glass,  which  told 
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her  rightly  that  a  more  beaatiAil  shape  and  face  never  were 
seen. 

I  made  that  onslaught  on  the  priests,"  says  Miss  Beatrix, 
afterwards,  in  order  to  divert  my  poor  dear  mother's  anguish 
about  Frank.  Frank  is  as  vain  as  a  girl,  cousin.  Talk  of  es 
girls  being  vain,  what  are  tee  to  you?  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  woman  who  chose  would  make  a  fool  of  him,  or  the 
first  robe  —  I  count  a  priest  and  a  woman  all  the  same.  We 
are  alwa^'s  caballing ;  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  fibs  we 
tell ;  we  are  alwaj's  cajoling  and  coaxing,  or  threatening ;  and 
we  are  always  making  mischief,  Colonel  Esmond — mark  my 
word  for  that,  who  know  the  world,  sir,  and  have  to  make  mv 
way  in  it.  I  see  as  well  as  possible  how  Frank's  marriage  hath 
been  managed.  The  Count,  our  papa-in-law,  is  always  away  at 
the  coffee-house.  The  Countess,  our  mother,  is  always  in  the 
kitchen  looking  after  the  dinner.  The  Countess,  our  sister,  is 
at  the  spinet.  When  m}'  lord  comes  to  sa}'  he  is  gokig  on  the 
campaign,  the  lovely  Clotilda  bursts  into  tears,  and  faints  — so ; 
he  catches  her  in  his  arms  —  no,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  cousin, 
if  you  please  —  she  cries  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  says,  *  Oh,  my 
divine,  my  adored,  my  beloved  Clotilda,  are  you  sorr}'  to  part 
with  me  ? '  'Oh,  my  Francisco,'  says  she, '  oh  my  lord  ! '  and  at 
this  very  instant  mamma  and  a  couple  of  young  brothers,  with 
moustaches  and  long  rapiers,  come  in  fh)m  the  kitchen,  where 
they  have  been  eating  bread  and  onions.  Mark  my  word,  you 
will  have  all  this  woman's  relations  at  Castlewood  three  months 
after  she  has  arrived  there.  The  old  count  and  countess,  and 
the  3'oung  counts  and  all  the  little  countesses  her  sisters. 
Counts  !  every  one  of  these  wretches  says  he  is  a  count.  Gais- 
card,  that  stabbed  Mr.  Harvey,  said  he  was  a  count;  and  I 
believe  he  was  a  barber.  All  Frenchmen  are  barbers  —  Fiddle- 
dee  !  don't  contradict  me  —  or  else  dancing-masters,  or  else 
priests."    And  so  she  rattled  on. 

'*  Who  was  it  taught  yoti  to  dance,  Cousin  Beatrix?"  says 
the  Colonel. 

She  laughed  out  the  air  of  a  minuet,  and  swopt  a  low  cartsj, 
coming  up  to  the  recover  with  the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the 
world  pointed  out.  Her  mother  came  in  as  she  was  in  this  atti- 
tude ;  my  lady  had  been  in  her  closet,  having  taken  poor  Frank's 
conversion  in  a  very  serious  way ;  the  madcap  girl  ran  up  to  her 
mother,  put  her  arms  round  her  waist,  kissed  her,  tried  to  make 
her  dance,  and  said :  "  Don't  be  silly,  you  kind  little  mamma, 
and  cry  about  Frank  turning  Papist.  What  a  figure  he  must 
be,  with  a  white  sheet  and  a  candle,  walking  in  a  procession 
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barefoot ! "  And  she  kicked  off  her  little  slippers  (the  wonder- 
fullest  little  shoes  with  wonderful  tall  red  heels :  Esmond  pounced 
upon  one  as  it  fell  close  beside  him),  and  she  put  on  the  droll- 
est little  tnoue,  and  marched  up  and  down  the  room  holding 
Esmond's,  cane  by  way  of  taper.  Serious  as  her  mood  was, 
Lady  Castle  wood  could  not  refrain  from  laughing ;  and  as  for 
Esmond  he  looked  on  with  that  delight  with  which  the  sight  of 
this  fair  creature  always  inspired  him  :  never  had  he  seen  any 
woman  so  arch,  so  brilliant,  and  so  beautiful. 

Having  finished  her  march,  she  put  out  her  foot  for  her 
slipper.  The  Colonel  knfelt  down :  If  you  will  be  Pope  I  will 
tarn  Papist,**  says  he;  and  her  Holiness  gave  him  gracious 
leave  to  kiss  the  little  stockinged  foot  before  he  put  the  slip- 
per on. 

Mamma*8  feet  began  to  pat  on  the  floor  during  this  opera- 
tion, and  Beatrix,  whose  bright  eyes  nothing  escaped,  saw  that 
little  mark  of  impatience.  She  ran  up  and  embraced  her 
mother,  with  her  usual  cry  of,  "  Oh,  you  silly  little  mamma : 
your  feet  are  quite  as  pretty  as  mine,*'  says  she:  "they  are, 
cousin,  though  she  hides  *em ;  but  the  shoemaker  will  tell  you 
that  he  makes  for  both  off  the  same  last.'* 

*'You  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest,'*  says  her  mother, 
blushing  over  her  whole  sweet  face  —  "and  —  and  it  is  your 
hand,  my  dear,  and  not  your  foot  he  wants  you  to  give  him  ;  '*  and 
she  said  it  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  that  had  more  of  tears  than 
laughter  in  it ;  laying  her  head  on  her  daughter's  fair  shoulder, 
and  hiding  it  there.  They  made  a  ver3'  pretty  picture  together, 
and  looked  like  a  pair  of  sisters  —  the  sweet  simple  matron 
seeming  younger  than  her  years,  and  her  daughter,  if  not  older, 
yet  somehow,  from  a  commanding  manner  and  grace  which  she 
possessed  above  most  women,  her  mother*s  superior  and  pro- 
tectress. 

**  But  oh ! "  cries  my  mistress,  recovering  herself  after  this 
scene,  and  returning  to  her  usual  sad  tone,  "  *tis  a  shame  that 
we  should  laugh  and  be  making  merrj*  on  a  day  when  we  ought 
to  be  down  on  our  knees  and  asking  pardon.** 

"Asking  pardon  for  what?**  says  saucy  Mrs.  Beatrix  — 
"because  Frank  takes  it  into  his  head  to  fast  on  Fridays  and 
worship  images?  You  know  if  3'ou  had  been  born  a  Papist, 
mother,  a  Papist  you  would  have  remained  to  the  end  of  your 
€lays.  'Tis  the  religion  of  the  King  and  of  some  of  the  best 
quality.  For  my  part,  I'm  no  enemy  to  it,  and  think  Queen 
Bess  was  not  a  penny  better  than  Queen  Mary.'* 

'^Hush,  Beatrix!    Do  not  jest  witii  sdbred  things,  and 
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remember  of  what  parenttige  you  ^jome,**  cries  my  lady.  Bea- 
trix was  ordering  her  ribbons,  and  adjusting  her  tucker,  and 
performing  a  dozen  provokingly  pretty  ceremonies,  before  the 
glass.  Tiie  girl  was  no  hypocrite  at  least.  She  never  at  that 
time  could  be  brought  to  think  but  of  the  world  and  her  beauty ; 
and  seemed  to  have  no  more  sense  of  devotion  than  some  peo- 
ple have  of  music,  that  cannot  distinguish  one  air  from  another. 
Esmond  saw  this  fault  in  her,  as  he  saw  many  others  —  a  bad 
wife  would  Beatrix  Esmond  make,  he  thought,  for  any  man 
under  the  degree  of  a  Prince.  She  was  born  to  shine  in  great 
assemblies,  and  to  adorn  palaces,  and  to  command  everywhere  — 
to  ieonduct  An  intrigue  of  politics,  or  to  glitter  in  a  queen's 
train.  But  to  sit  at  a  homely  table,  and  mend  the  stocking^ 
of  a  poor  man's  children !  that  was  no  fitting  duty  for  her, 
or  at  least  one  that  she  wouldn't  have  broke  her  heart  in  fay- 
ing to  do.  She  was  a  princess,  though  she  had  scarce  a  shiUing 
to  her  fortune ;  and  one  of  her  subjects  —  the  most  abject  and 
devoted  wretch,  sure,  that  ever  drivelled  at  a  woman's  knees  — 
was  this  unluck}'  gentleman ;  who  bound  his  good  sense,  and 
reason,  and  independence,  hand  and  foot,  and  submitted  them 
to  her. 

And  who  does  not  know  how  ruthlessl}*^  women  will  tyrannize 
when  the}' are  let  to  domineer?  and  who  does  not  know  how 
useless  advice  is?    I  could  give  good  counsel  to  my  descend- 
ants, but  I  know  they'll  foUow  their  own  way,  for  all  their 
grandfather's  sermon.    A  man  gets  his  own  experience  about 
women,  and  will  take  nobody's  hearsay ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the 
youDg  fellow  worth  a  fig  that  would.    'Tis  I  that  am  in  love 
with  my  mistress,  not  my  old  grandmother  that  counsels  me : 
'tis  I  that  have  fixed  the  value  of  the  thing  I  would  have,  and 
know  the  price  I  would  pay  for  it.    It  may  be  worthless  to  you, 
but  'tis  all  my  life  to  me.    Had  Esmond  possessed  the  Great 
Mogul's  crown  and  all  his  diamonds,  or  all  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough's money,  or  all  the  ingots  sunk  at  Vigo,  he  would  have 
given  them  all  for  this  woman.    A  fool  he  was,  if  you  will ;  bat 
so  is  a  sovereign  a  fool,  that  will  give  half  a  principality'  for  a 
little  crystal  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  called  a  diamond : 
so  is  a  wealthy  nobleman  a  fool,  that  will  face  danger  or  death, 
and  spend  half  his  life,  and  all  his  tranquillity,  caballing  fcxr 
a  blue  ribbon ;  so  is  a  Dutch  merchant  a  fool,  that  hath  been 
known  to  pay  ten  thousand  crowns  for  a  tulip.   There's  some 
particular  prize  we  all  of  us  value,  and  that  every  man  of  spirit 
will  venture  his  life  for.    With  this,  it  may  be  to  achieve  a 
great  reputation  fer  learning ;  with  that,  to  be  a  man  of  fashion. 
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and  the  admiration  of  the  town ;  with  another,  to  consnra- 
mate  a  great  work  of  art  or  poetry,  and  go  to  immoi'talit}' 
that  way ;  and  with  another,  for  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  the 
sole  object  and  aim  is  a  woman. 

Whilst  Esmond  was  under  the  domination  of  this  passion, 
he  remembers  many  a  talk  he  had  with  his  intimates,  who  used 
to  rally  Our  Knight  of  the  Rneful  Countenance  at  his  devotion, 
whereof  he  made  no  disguise,  to  Beatiix ;  and  it  was  with 
replies  such  as  the  above  he  met  his  friends'  satire.  Gmnted, 
I  am  a  fool,"  says  he,  "  and  no  better  than  you ;  but  you  are 
no  beiter  than  I.  You  have  yoor  folly  you  labor  for ;  give  me 
the  charity  of  mine.  What  flatteries  do  you,  Mr.  St.  John, 
stoop  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  a  queen's  favorite?  What 
nights  of  labor  doth  not  the  laziest  man  in  the  world  endure, 
foregoing  his  bottle,  and  his  boon  companions,  foregoing  Lais, 
in  whose  lap  he  would  like  to  be  yawning,  that  he  mB,y  prepare 
a  speech  full  of  lies,  to  cajole  three  hundred  stupid  country- 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  get  the  hiccupping 
cheers  of  the  October  Club!  What  days  will  you  s|>end  in 
your  jolting  chariot."  .  (Mr.  Esmond  often  rode  to  Windsor, 
and  especiall}',  of  later  days,  with  the  secretary.)  What 
hours  will  you  pass  on  your  gouty  feet  —  and  how  humbly  will 
3'ou  kneel  down  to  present  a  despatch  —  you,  the  proudest  man 
in  the  world,  that  has  not  knelt  to  God  since  you  were  a  boy, 
and  in  that  posture  whisper,  flatter,  adore  almost,  a  stupid 
woman,  that's  oilen  boo2y  with  too  much  meat  and  drink, 
when  Mr.  Secretary  goes  for  his  audience !  If  my  pursuit  is 
vanity,  sure  yours  is  too."  And  then  the  Secretary'  would  fly 
out  in  such.a  rich  flow  eloqnence,  as  this  pen  cannot  pretend 
to  recall;  advocating  his  scheme  of  ambition,  showing  the 
great  good  he  would  do  for  his  country  when  he  was  the  undis- 
puted chief  of  it ;  backing  his  opinion  with  a  score  of  pat  sen- 
tences from  Greek  and  Roman  authorities  (of  which  kind  of 
learning  he  made  rather  an  ostentations  display),  and  scornfully 
vaanting  the  very  arts  and  meannesses  b}'  which  fools  were  to 
be  made  to  follow  him,  opponents  to  be  bribed  or  silenced, 
doabters  converted,  and  enemies  overawed. 

'*I  am  Diogenes,"  says  Esmond,  laughing,  ''that  is  taken 
up  for  a  ride  in  Alexander's  chariot.  I  have  no  desire  to  van- 
quish Darius  or  to  tame  Bucephalus.  I  do  not  want  what  you 
want,  a  great  name  or  a  high  place  :  to  have  them  would  bring 
me  no  pleasure.  But  my  moderation  is  taste,  not  virtue :  and 
I  know  that  what  I  do  want  is  as  vain  as  that  which  you  long 
after.    Do  not  grudge  me  my  vanit}^  if  I  allow  yours ;  or 
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rather,  let  as  laugh  at  both  indifferently,  and  at  ourGclvco,  and 
at  each  other." 

If  your  charmer  holds  out,"  says  St.  John,  "  at  this  rate 
she  may  keep  3'ou  twenty  3'ears  besieging  her,  and  surrender 
by  the  time  you  are  sevent}',  and  she  is  old  enough  to  be  a 
grandmother.  I  do  not  sa}'  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  Troman 
is  not  as  pleasant  a  pastime  as  any  other  kind  of  hunting,"  be 
added;  *'only,  for  m^^  pait,  I  find  the  game  won't  run  long 
enough.  They  knock  under  too  soon — that's  the  fault  I  find 
with  'em." 

The  game  which  you  pursue  is  in  the  habit  of  being  caught, 
and  used  to  being  pulled  down,"  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  But  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  peerless,  eh?"  bb\s  the  other. 
Well,  honest  Hariy,  go  and  attack  windmills  —  perhaps  thou 
art  not  more  mad  than  other  people,"  St.  John  added,  with 
a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  in. 

A  PAPER  OUT  OP  THE  "  SPECTATOR." 

DoTH  any  ^onng  gentleman  of  my  progeny,  who  may  read 
his  old  grandfather's  papers,  chance  to  l>e  presently  suffering 
under  the  passion  of  Love  ?  There  is  a  humiliating  cure,  but 
one  that  is  easy  and  almost  specific  for  the  malady —  which  is, 
to  try  an  alibi.*  Esmond  went  away  fi-om  his  mistress  and  was 
cured  a  half-dozen  times ;  he  cauie  back  to  her  side,  and  in- 
stantly fell  ill  again  of  the  fever.  He  vowed  that  he  could 
leave  her  and  think  no  more  of  her,  and  so  he  could  pretty 
well,  at  least,  succeed  in  quelling  that  rage  and  longing  he  had 
whenever  he  was  with  her ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  he  was 
as  bad  as  ever  again.  Truly  a  ludicrous  and  pitiable  object, 
at  least  exhausting  everybody's  pity  but  his  dearest  mistress's. 
Lad}'  Castlewood's,  in  whose  tender  breast  he  reposed  all  his 
dreary  confessions,  and  who  never  tired  of  hearing  him  and 
pleading  for  him. 

Sometimes  Esmond  would  think  there  was  hope.  Then 
again  he  would  be  plagued  with  despair,  at  some  impertinencse 
or  coquetry  of  his  mistress.  For  days  they  would  be  like 
brother  and  sister,  or  the  dearest  friends  —  she,  uimple,  fond, 
and  chai-ming — he,  happy  beyond  measure  at  her  good  be- 
havior.   But  this  would  all  vanish  on  a  sudden.    Either  he 
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would  be  too  pressing,  and  bint  bis  love,  wben  she  would  /ebuff 
bim  instantly,  and  give  bis  vanity  a  box  on  tbe  ear ;  or  be 
would  be  jealous,  and  with  perfect  good  reason,  of  some  new 
admirer  that  bad  sprung  up,  or  some  rich  young  gentleman 
newly  arrived  in  the  town,  that  this  incorrigible  flirt  would  set 
her  nets  and  baits  to  draw  in.  If  Esmond  remonstrated,  the 
little  rebel  would  say  —  ''Who  are  3'ou?  I  shall  go  my  own 
way,  sirrah,  and  that  way  is  towards  a  husband,  and  I  don't 
want  you  on  the  way.  I  am  for  your  betters.  Colonel,  for  your 
betters :  do  you  hear  that?  You  might  do  if  you  had  an  estate 
and  were  yoiinger ;  only  eight  3'ears  older  than  I,  you  say ! 
pisb,  you  are  a  hundred  3'ears  older.  You  are  an  old,  old 
Graveairs,  and  I  should  make  you  miserable,  that  would  be 
the  only  comfort  I  should  have  in  marrying  you.  But  you 
have  not  money  enough  -to  keep  a  cat  decently  after  3*ou  have 
paid  your  man  his  wages,  and  your  landlady'  her  bill.  Do  yon 
think  I  am  going  to  live  in  a  lodging,  and  turn  the  mutton  at  a 
string  whilst  your  honor  nurses  the  baby?  Fiddlestick,  and 
why  did  you  not  get  this  nonsense  knocked  out  of  your  head 
when  you  were  in  the  wars?  You  are  come  back  more  dismal 
and  dreary  than  ever.  You  and  mamma  are  fit  for  each  other. 
You  might  l>e  Darb^'  and  Joan,  and  plaj'  cribbage  to  the  end 
of  vour  lives." 

"At  least  3'ou  own  to  3'our  worldliness,  my  poor  Trix," 
8a3'8  her  mother. 

Worldliness.  Oh,  my  pretty  lad3' !  Do  30U  think  that  I 
am  a  child  in  the  nursery,  and  to  be  fiightened  1)3'  Bc^ey ! 
Worldliness,  to  be  sure ;  and  pra3',  madam,  where  is  the  harm 
of  wishing  to  be  comfortable  ?  When  you  are  gone,  you  dearest 
old  woman,  or  when  I  am  tired  of  you  and  have  run  away  from 
yon,  where  shall  I  go?  Shall  I  go  and  be  head  nurse  to  my 
Popish  sister-in-law,  take  the  children  their  ph3'sic,  and  whip 
'em,  and  put  'em  to  bed  when  they  are  naughty  ?  Shall  I  be 
Castlewood's  upper  servant,  and  perhaps  marry  Tom  Tusher? 
Merci!  I  have  been  long  enough  Frank's  humble  servant. 
Why  am  I  not  a  man  ?  I  have  ten  times  his  brains,  and  had  I 
wom  the — well,  don't  let  your  ladyship  be  frightened  —  had 
I  worn  a  sword  and  periwig  instead  of  this  mantle  and  com- 
mode to  which  nature  has  condemned  me — (though  'tis  a 
pretty  stuff,  too  —  Cousin  Esmond!  you  will  go  to  the  Ex- 
change to-moiTow,  and  get  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  ribbon, 
Bir;  do  you  hear?)  —  I  would  have  made  our  name  talked 
alHMit.  So  would  Graveairs  here  have  n^ade  something  out  of 
oar  name  if  he  had  represented  it.    M3'  Lord  Graveairs  would 
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have  done  \ery  well.  Yes,  you  have  a  very  pi'etty  way,  and 
would  have  made  a  very  decent,  grave  speaker.*'  And  here 
she  began  to  imitate  Esmond*s  way  of  carrying  himself  and 
speaking  to  his  face,  and  so  iudicrousl}*  that  his  mistress  burst 
out  a-laughing,  and  even  he  himself  could  see  there  was  some 
likeness  in  the  fantastical  malicious  caricature. 

Yes,"  says  she,  "  I  solemnly  vow,  own,  and  confess,  that 
I  want  a  good  husband.  Where's  the  harm  of  one?  My  face 
is  my  fortune.  Who'll  come  ?  —  buy,  buy,  buy !  I  cannot 
toil,  neither  can  I  spin,  but  I  can  pla^'  twenty- three  games  on 
the  cards.  I  can  dance  the  last  dance,  I  can  hunt  the  stag, 
and  I  think  I  could  shoot  flying.  I  can  talk  as  wicked  as  any 
woman  of  my  years,  and  know  enough  stories  to  amuse  a  sulky 
husband  for  at  least  one  thousand  and  one  nights.  I  have  a 
pretty  taste  for  dress,  diamonds,  gambling,  and  old  China.  I 
love  sugar-plums,  Malines  lace  (that  you  brought  me,  cousin, 
is  very  prettjOi  the  opera,  and  everything  that  is  useless  and 
costi}'.  I  have  got  a  monkey  and  a  little  black  boy  —  Pompey, 
sir,  go  and  give  a  dish  of  chocolate  to  Colonel  Graveairs,  — 
and  a  parrot  and  a  spaniel,  and  I  must  have  a  husband.  Cupid, 
you  hear?" 

^'  Iss,  Missis ! "  says  Pompey,  a  little  grinning  negro  Lord . 
PeterboiTow  gave  her,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  in  his  turbant, 
and  a  collar  with  his  mistress's  name  on  it. 

"Iss,  Missis!"  says  Beatrix,  imitating  the  child.  And 
if  husband  not  come,  Pompey  must  go  fetch  one." 

And  Pompey  went  away  grinning  with  his  chocolate  tray  as 
Miss  Beatrix  ran  up  to  her  motlier  and  ended  her  sally  of  mis- 
chief in  her  common  waj',  with  a  kiss  —  no  wonder  that  upon 
paying  such  a  penalty  her  fond  judge  pardoned  her. 

When  Mr.  Esmond  came  home,  his  health  was  still  shat- 
tered ;  and  he  took  a  lodging  near  to  his  mistresses,  at  Ken- 
sington, glad  enough  to  be  served  by  them,  and  to  see  tliem 
day  after  da}*.  He  was  enabled  to  see  a  little  company  —  and 
of  the  sort  he  liked  best.  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison  both 
did  him  the  honor  to  visit  him ;  and  drank  manj-  a  glass  of 
good  claret  at  his  lodging,  whilst  their  entertainer,  through  his 
wound,  was  kept  to  diet  diink  and  gruel.  These  gentlemen 
were  Whigs,  and  great  admirers  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  Esmond  was  entirely  of  the  other  party.  But 
their  different  views  of  politics  did  not  prevent  the  gentlemen 
fix)m  agreeing  in  private,  nor  from  allowing,  on  one  evening 
when  Esmond's  kind  old  patron,  Lieutenaut-Gencral  Webb, 
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wHh  a  stick  and  a  crutch,  hobbled  up  to  the  ColoneFs  lodging 
(which  was  prettily  situate  at  Knightsbridge,  between  London 
and  Kensington,  and  looking  over  the  Gai-dens),  that  the 
Licutenant-General  was  a  noble  and  gallant  soldier  —  and  even 
that  he  had  been  hardl}'  used  in  the  Wjnendael  affair.  Ue 
took  his  revenge  in  talk,  that  must  be  confessed ;  and  if  Mr. 
Addison  had  had  a  mind  to  write  a  poem  about  Wynendacl,  he 
might  have  heard  from  the  commander*s  own  lips  the  story  a 
hundred  times  over. 

Mr.  Esmond,  forced  to  be  quiet,  betook  himself  to  litera- 
tore  for  a  relaxation,  and  composed  his  comedy*,  whereof  the 
prompter's  copy  lieth  in  my  walnut  escritoire,  sealed  up  and 
docketed,  *^The  Faithful  Fool,  a  Comedy,  as  it  was  performed 
by  her  Majesty's  Servants."  'Twas  a  very  sentimental  piece  ; 
and  Mr.  Steele,  who  had  more  of  that  kind  of  sentiment  than 
Mr.  Addison,  admired  it,  whilst  the  other  rather  sneered  at 
the  performance ;  though  he  owned  that,  here  and  there,  it 
contained  some  prett}'  strokes.  He  was  bringing  out  his  own 
play  of  ''Cato"  at  the  time,  the  blaze  of  which  quite  extin- 
gnished  Esmond's  farthing  candle ;  and  his  name  was  never 
put  to  the  piece,  which  was  printed  as  b}*  a  Person  of  Qualit3'. 
Only  nine  copies  were  sold,  though  Mr.  Dennis,  the  great  critic, 
praised  it,  and  said  'twas  a  work  of  great  merit ;  and  Colonel 
Esmond  had  the  whole  impression  burned  one  day  in  a  rage, 
by  Jack  Lock  wood,  his  man. 

All  this  comedj'  was  full  of  bitter  satiric  strokes  against  a 
certiun  3'oung  lady.  The  plot  of  the  piece  was  quite  a  new 
one.  A  3'oung  woman  was  represented  with  a  great  number  of 
suitors,  selecting  a  pert  fribble  of  a  i>eer,  in  place  of  the  hero 
(bat  ill-acted,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Wilks,  the  Faithful  Fool,)  who 
persisted  in  admiring  her.  In  the  fifth  act,  Teraminta  was 
made  to  discover  the  meiits  of  Eugenio  (the  F.  F.),  and  to  feel 
a  i)artiality  for  him  too  late ;  for  he  announced  that  he  had 
bestowed  his  hand  and  estate  upon  Rosaria,  a  country  lass,  en- 
dowed with  every  virtue.  But  it  must  be  owued  that  the  audi- 
ence yawned  through  the  play ;  and  that  it  perished  on  the 
third  night,  with  only  half  a  dozen  persons  to  behold  its  agonies. 
Esmond  and  his  two  mistresses  came  to  the  first  night,  and 
Miss  Beatrix  fell  asleep ;  whilst  her  mother,  who  had  not  been 
to  a  pla}'  since  King  James  the  Second's  time,  thought  the 
piece,  tliough  not  brilliant,  had  a  yery  pretty  moral. 

Mr.  Esmond  dabbled  in  letters,  and  wrote  a  deal  of  prose 
and  verse  at  this  time  of  leisure.  When  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Beatrix,  he  would  compose  a  satii*e,  in  whidi 
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he  relieved  his  mind.  When  smarting  under  the  faithlessness 
of  women,  he  dashed  off  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  held  tJie 
whole  sex  up  to  scorn.  One  day,  in  one  of  these  moods,  he 
made  a  little  joke,  in  which  (swearing  him  to  secrecy)  he  got 
his  friend  Dick  Steele  to  help  him ;  and,  composing  a  paper, 
he  had  it  printed  exactly  like  Steele's  paper,  and  by  his  printer, 
and  laid  on  his  mistress's  breakfast-table  the  following — 

"  SPECTATOR. 

"  No.  341.  "  Tuesday,  AprU  1,  1712. 

Matato  oomine  de  te  Fabola  namtar.  —  Hokaox. 
Thyself  the  moral  of  the  Fable  see.  —  Cruch. 

"  Jocasta  IB  known  as  a  woman  of  learning  and  fashion,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  amiable  persons  of  this  court  and  country.  She  is  at  home  two 
mornings  of  the  week,  and  all  the  wits  and  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  London 
flock  to  her  assemblies.  When  she  goes  abroad  to  Tunbridge  or  the  Bath, 
a  retinue  of  adorers  rides  the  journey  with  her ;  and  besides  the  London 
beaux,  she  ims  a  crowd  of  admirers  at  the  Wells,  the  polite  amongst  the 
natives  of  Sussex  and  Somerset  pressing  round  her  tea-tables,  and  being 
anxious  for  a  nod  from  her  chair.  Jocasta's  acquaintance  is  thus  very 
numerous.  Indeed,  'tis  one  smart  writer's  work  to  keep  her  visiting-book 
—  a  strong  footman  is  engaged  to  carry  it ;  and  it  would  require  a  much 
stronger  head  even  than  Jocasta's  own  to  remember  the  names  of  all  her 
dear  friends. 

"  Either  at  Epsom  Wells  or  at  Tunbridge  (for  of  this  important  matter 
JocAsta  cannot  be  certain)  it  was  her  ladyship's  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  conversation  was  so  spriglitly, 
and  manners  amiable,  that  she  invited  the  agreeable  young  spark  to  visit 
her  if  ever  he  came  to  London,  where  her  house  in  Spring  Garden  should 
be  open  to  him.  Charming  as  he  was,  and  without  any  manner  of  doubt  a 
pretty  fellow,  Jocasta  hath  such  a  regiment  of  the  like  continually  march- 
ing round  her  standard,  that  'tis  no  wonder  her  attention  is  distracted 
amongst  them.  And  so,  though  this  gentleman  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  her,  and  touched  her  heart  for  at  least  three-and-twenty 
minutes,  it  must  be  owned  that  she  has  forgotten  his  name.  He  is  a  dark 
man,  and  may  b6  eiglit^and-twenty  years  old.  His  dress  is  sober,  though  of 
rich  materials.  He  has  a  m<»le  on  his  forehead  over  his  left  eye ;  has  a  blue 
ribbon  to  his  cane  and  sword,  and  wears  his  own  hair. 

"Jocasta  was  much  flattered  by  beholding  her  admirer  (for  that  every- 
body admires  who  sees  her  is  a  point  which  she  never  can  for  a  moment 
doubt)  in  the  next  pew  to  her  at  St.  James's  Church  last  Sunday ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  go  to  sleep  during  the  sermon  —  though 
from  under  his  fringed  eyelids  it  was  evident  he  was  casting  glances  of  re- 
spectful rapture  towards  Jocasta  —  deeply  moved  and  interested  her.  On 
coming  out  of  church,  he  found  his  way  to  her  chair,  and  made  her  an 
elegant  bow  as  she  stepped  into  it.  She  saw  him  at  Court  afterwards, 
where  he  carried  himself  with  a  most  distinguished  air,  though  none  of  her 
acquaintances  knew  his  name ;  and  the  next  night  he  was  at  the  play,  where 
her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  him  from  the  side-box. 

*'  During  the  whole  of  the  comedy  she  racked  her  brains  so  to  remem- 
ber his  name  that  she  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  piece :  and  having  the 
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happiness  to  meet  him  once  more  in  the  lobby  of  the  playhouse,  she  went 
ap  to  him  in  a  flutter,  and  bade  him  remember  that  she  kept  two  nights  in 
the  week,  and  that  she  longed  to  see  liira  at  Spring  Garden. 

"He  appeared  on  Tuesday,  in  a  rich  suit,  showing  a  very  fine  taste 
both  in  the  tailor  and  wearer ;  and  though  a  knot  of  us  were  gathered  round 
the  diarming  Jocasta,  fellows  who  pretended  to  know  every  face  upon  the 
town,  not  one  could  tell  the  gentleman's  name  in  reply  to  Jocasta's  eager 
inquiries,  flung  to  the  right  and  left  of  her  as  he  advanced  up  the  room 
with  a  bow  that  would  become  a  duke. 

**  Jocasta  acknowledged  this  salute  with  one  of  tliose  smiles  and  curtsies 
of  which  that  lady  hath  .the  secret.  Slie  curtsies  with  a  languishing  air, 
as  if  to  say, '  You  are  come  at  last.  I  have  been  pining  for  you  : '  and  then 
she  finishes  her  victim  with  a  killing  look,  which  declares  :  '  O  Philander! 
I  have  no  eyes  bat  for  you.'  Camilla  hath  as  good  a  curtsy  perhaps,  and 
Thalestris  much  such  another  look ;  but  the  glance  and  the  curtsy  together 
belong  to  Jocasta  of  all  the  English  beauties  alone. 

"  •  Welcome  to  London,  sir,*  says  she.  *  One  can  see  you  are  from  the 
country  by  your  looks.'  She  would  have  said  '  Epsom,'  or  *  Tunbridge,' 
had  she  remembered  rightly  at  which  place  she  had  met  the  stranger ;  but, 
alas !  she  had  forgotten. 

"  The  gentleman  said, '  he  had  been  in  town  but  three  days  ;  and  one  of 
his  reasons  for  coming  hither  was  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  Ids  court  to 
Jucasta.' 

"She  said,  *  the  waters  had  agreed  with  her  but  indifferently.* 

**  •  The  waters  were  for  the  sick,'  the  gentleman  said  :  '  the  young  and 
beautiful  came  but  to  make  them  sparkle.  And  as  the  clergyman  read  the 
lervlce  on  Sunday,'  he  added, '  your  ladyship  reminded  me  of  the  angel 
that  visited  the  pool.'  A  murmur  of  approbation  saluted  this  sally. 
Manilio,  who  is  a  wit  when  he  is  not  at  cards,  was  in  such  a  rage  that  he 
revoked  when  he  heard  it. 

"Jocasta  was  an  angel  visiting  the  waters  ;  but  at  which  of  the  Bethes- 
das  ?  She  was  puzzled  more  and  more ;  and,  as  her  way  always  is,  looked 
tlie  more  innocent  and  simple,  the  more  artful  her  intentions  were. 

"  *  We  were  discoursing,'  says  she,  *  about  spelling  of  names  and  words 
when  you  came.  Why  should  we  say  goold  and  write  gold,  and  call  china 
chayney,  and  Cavendish  Candish,  and  Cholmondeley  Chumley  ?  If  we  call 
Pultenev  Poltney,  why  shouldn't  we  call  poultry  pultry  —  and  — ' 

"  •  ^uch  an  enchantress  as  your  ladyship,'  says  he, '  is  mistress  of  all 
sorts  of  spells.'   But  this  was  Dr.  Swift's  pun,  and  we  all  knew  it. 

" '  And  —  and  how  do  you  spell  your  name  ? '  says  she,  coming  to  the 
pomt  at  length ;  for  this  sprightly  conversation  had  lasted  much  longer 
than  is  here  set  down,  and  been  carried  on  through  at  least  three  dishes  of  tea. 

" '  Oh,  madam,'  says  he,  *  /  spell  my  name  with  the  y.'  And  laying  down 
his  dish,  my  gentleman  made  another  elegant  bow,  and  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Jocasta  hath  had  no  sleep  since  this  mortification,  and  the  stranger's 
disappearance.  If  balked  in  anything,  she  is  sure  to  lose  her  health  and 
temper ;  and  we,  her  servants,  suffer,  a6  usual,  during  the  angry  fits  of  our 
Queen.  Can  you  help  us,  Mr.  Spectator,  who  know  everything,  to  read 
this  riildle  for  her,  and  set  at  rest  all  our  minds  ?  We  find  in  her  list, 
Mr.  Berty,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Tyler  —  who  may  be  Mr.  Bertie,  Mr. 
Smyth,  Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Tiler,  for  what  we  know.  She  hath  turned  away 
tlte  clerk  of  her  yisiting-bpok,  a  poor  fellow  with  a  great  family  of  children. 
Head  me  this  riddle,  good  Mr.  Shortface,  and  oblige  your  admirer  — 
(Edipus." 
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The  Tbumpbt  Coffee-house,  Whitehall. 


"  Mr.  Spectator,  —  I  am  a  gentleman  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
town,  though  I  have  had  a  university  education,  and  passed  some  jean 
serving  niy  country  abroad,  where  my  name  is  better  known  than  in  the 
coffee-house  and  St.  James's. 

"  Two  years  since  my  uncle  died,  leaving  me  a  pretty  estate  in  the 
county  of  Kent;  and  being  at  Tunbridge  AVells  last  summer,  after  mj 
mourning  was  over,  and  on  the  look-out,  if  truth  must  be  told,  for  some 
young  lady  who  would  share  with  me  the  solitude  of  my  great  Kentish 
house,  and  be  kind  to  my  tenantry  (for  whom  a  woman  can  .do  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  the  best-intentioned  man  can),  I  was  greatly  fascinated  by 
a  young  lady  of  London,  who  was  the  toast  of  all  the  company  at  the 
Wells.  Every  one  knows  Saccharissa's  beauty ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Spectator, 
no  one  better  than  herself. 

"  My  table-book  informs  roe  that  I  danced  no  less  than  seven-and- 
twenty  sets  with  her  at  the  Assembly.  I  treated  her  to  the  fiddles  twice. 
I  was  admitted  on  several  days  to  her  lodging,  and  received  by  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  distinction,  and,  for  a  time,  was  entirely  her  slave.  It  was 
only  when  I  found,  from  common  talk  of  the  company  at  the  Wells,  and 
from  narrowly  watching  one,  who  I  once  thought  of  asking  the  most  sacred 
question  a  man  can  put  to  a  woman,  that  I  became  aware  how  unfit  she 
was  to  be  a  country  gentleman's  wife  ;  and  that  this  fair  creature  was  but 
a  heartless  worldly  jilt,  playing  with  affections  that  she  never  meant  to  re- 
turn, and,  indeed,  incapable  of  returning  them.  'Tis  admiration  such 
women  want,  not  love  that  touches  them  ;  and  I  can  conceive.  In  her  oW 
age,  no  more  wretched  creature  than  this  lady  will  be,  when  lier  beau^ 
liatii  deserted  her,  when  her  admirers  have  left  her,  and  she  hath  neither 
friendship  nor  religion  to  console  her. 

**  Business  calling  me  to  London,  I  went  to  St.  James's  Church  last  Sun- 
day and  there  opposite  me  sat  my  beauty  of  the  Wells.  Her  behavior 
ditii  ig  the  whole  service  was  so  pert,  languishing,  and  absurd  ;  she  flirted 
her  fan,  and  ogled  and  eyed  me  in  a  manner  so  indecent,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  shut  my  eyes,  so  as  actually  not  to  see  her,  and  whenever  I  opened  them 
beheld  hers  (and  very  bright  they  are)  still  staring  at  me.  I  fell  in  with 
her  afterwards  at  Court,  and  at  the  playhouse ;  and  here  nothing  would 
satisfy  her  but  she  must  elbow  through  the  crowd  and  speak  to  me,  and 
invite  me  to  the  assembly,  which  she  holds  at  her  house,  not  very  far  from 
Ch-r-ng  Cr-ss.  * 

"  Having  made  her  a  promise  to  attend,  of  course  I  kept  my  promise; 
and  found  the  young  widow  in  the  midst  of  a  half-dozen  of  card  tables,  and 
a  crowd  of  wits  and  admirers.  I  made  the  best  bow  I  c*ould,and  advanced 
towards  her ;  and  saw  by  a  peculiar  puzzled  look  in  her  face,  though  she 
tried  to  hide  her  perplexity,  that  she  had  forgotten  even  my  name. 

'*  Her  talk,  artful  as  it  was,  convinced  me  that  I  had  guessed  aright 
She  turned  the  conversation  most  ridiculously  upon  the  spelling  of  names 
and  words ;  and  I  replied  with  as  ridiculous  fulsome  compliments  as  I 
could  pay  her :  indeed,  one  in  which  I  compared  her  to  an  angel  visiting 
the  sick  wells,  went  a  little  too  far ;  nor  should  I  have  employed  it,  but 
that  the  allusion  came  from  the  Second  lesson  last  Sunday,  which  we  both 
had  heard,  and  I  was  pressed  to  answer  her. 

"  Then  she  came  to  the  question,  which  I  knew  was  awaiting  me,  and 
asked  how  I  my  name  ?  '  Madam,'  says  I,  turning  on  my  heel, '  I  spell 
it  with  a       And  so  I  left  her,  wondering  at  the  light-lieartedness  of  the 
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town-people,  who  forget  and  make  friends  so  easily,  and  resolyed  to  look 
elsewliere  for  a  partner  for  your  constant  reader, 

"Cymon  Wyldoats." 


"  You  know  ray  real  name,  Mr.  Spectator,  in  which  there  is  no  such 
a  letter  as  htp^lon.  But  if  the  lady,  whom  I  have  called  Saecharissa,  won- 
ders that  I  appear  no  more  at  the  tea-tables,  she  is  hereby  respectfully  in- 
formed the  reason  y." 

The  above  is  a  parable,  whereof  the  writer  will  now  expoand 
the  meaning.  Jocasta  was  no  other  than  Miss  Esmond,  Maid 
of  Honor  to  her  Majesty.  She  had  told  Mr.  Esmond  this  little 
story  of  having  met  a  gentleman  somewhere,  and  forgetting 
his  name,  when  the  gentleman,  with  no  such  malicious  inten- 
tions as  those  of  Cjmon  *'  in  the  above  fable,  made  the  answer 
simply  as  alcove ;  and  we  all  laughed  to  think  how  little  Mis- 
tress Jocasta-Beatrix  had  profited  by  her  artifice  and  precau- 
tions. 

As  for  CymoB,  he  was  intended  to  represent  yours  and  her 
very  humble  s^ant,  the  writer  of  the  apologue  and  of  this 
story,  which  we  had  printed  on  a  Spectator  "  paper  at  Mr. 
Steele's  office,  exactly  as  those  famous  journals  were  printed, 
and  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  breakfast  in  place  of  the 
real  newspaper.  Mistress  Jocasta,  who  had  plenty  of  wit, 
could  not  live  without  her  Spectator  to  her  tea ;  and  this  sham 
Spectator  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  young  woman  that  she 
herself  was  a  flirt,  and  that  Cymon  was  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  resolution,  seeing  all  her  faults,  and  determined  to  break 
the  chains  once  and  for  ever. 

For  though  enough  hath  been  said  alK>ut  this  love-business 
already  —  enough,  at  least,  to  prove  to  the  writer's  heirs  what 
a  sillj'  fond  fool  their  old  grandfather  was,  who  would  like 
them  to  consider  him  as  a  verj'  wise  old  gentleman ;  yet  not 
near  all  has  l>een  told  concerning  this  matter,  which,  if  it  were 
alk>wed  to  take  in  Esmond's  journal  the  space  it  occupied  in 
his  time,  would  wearv  his  kinsmen  and  women  of  a  hundred 
years'  time  beyond  all  endurance;  and  form  such  a  diaiy  of 
folly  and  drivelling,  raptures  and  rage,  as  no  man  of  ordinary 
▼anttv  would  like  to  leave  behind  him. 

The  truth  is,  that,  whether  she  laughed  at  him  or  encouraged 
him ;  whether  she  smiled  or  was  cold,  and  turned  her  smiles  on 
r      another ;  worldlj'  and  ambitious,  as  be  knew  her  to  l)e ;  hard 
and  careless,  as  she  seemed  to  grow  with  her  court  life,  and 
i      a  hondred  admirers  that  came  to  her  and  left  her ;  Esmond, 
\      do  what  he  would,  never  could  get  Beatrix  out  of  his  mind ; 
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thought  of  her  constantly  at  home  or  away.  If  he  read  hiB 
name  in  a  Gazette,  or  escaped  the  shot  of  a  cannon-ball  or  a 
greater  danger  in  the  campaign,  as  has  happened  to  him  more 
than  once,  the  instant  thought  after  the  honor  achieved  or  the 
danger  avoided,  was,  "  What  will  she  say  of  it?"  Will  this 
distinction  or  the  idea  of  this  peril  elate  her  or  touch  her,  so 
as  to  be  better  inclined  towards  me  ?  "  He  coold  no  more  help 
this  passionate  fidelit}'  of  temper  than  he  could  help  the  eyes 
he  saw  with  —  one  or  the  other  seemed  a  part  of  his  nature ; 
and  knowing  every  one  of  her  faults  as  well  as  the  keenest  of 
her  detractors,  and  the  folly  of  an  attachment  to  such  a  woman, 
of  which  the  fhiition  could  never  bring  him  happiness  for  above 
a  week,  there  was  yet  a  charm  about  this  Circe  from  which  the 
poor  deluded  gentleman  could  not  free  himself;  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  Ulysses  (another  middle-aged  officer,  who 
had  travelled  much,  and  been  in  the  foreign  wars,)  Esmond 
felt  himself  enthralled  and  besotted  by  the  wiles  of  this  en- 
chanti^ss.  Quit  her!  He  could  no  more  quit  her,  as  the 
Cymon  of  this  stoiy  was  made  to  quit  his  fajse  one^  than  he 
could  lose  his  consciousness  of  yesterday.  She  had  but  to 
raise  her  finger,  and  he  would  come  back  from  ever  so  far; 
she  had  but  to  say  I  have  discarded  such  and  such  an  adorer, 
and  the  poor  infatuated  wretch  would  be  sure  to  oome  and  roder 
about  her  mother's  house,  willing  to  be  put  on  the  ranks  of 
suitoi*s,  though  he  knew  he  might  be  cast  off  the  next  week. 
If  he  were  like  Ulysses  in  his  folly,  at  least  she  was  in  so  far 
like  Penelope  that  she  had  a  crowd  of  suitors,  and  undid  day 
afler  da}'  and  night  ailer  night  the  handiwork  of  fascinatk 
and  the  web  of  coquetry  with  which  she  was  wont  to  allure  and 
entertain  them. 

Part  of  her  coquetry  may  have  come  from  her  position  abont 
the  Court,  where  the  beautif\il  maid  of  honor  was  the  light 
about  which  a  thousand  l)eaux  came  and  fluttered ;  where  she 
was  sure  to  have  a  ring  of  admirers  round  her,  crowding  to 
listen  to  her  repartees  as  much  a^  to  admire  her  beauty ;  and 
where  she  six>ke  and  listened  to  much  free  talk,  such  as  one 
never  would  have  thought  the  lips  or  ears  of  Rachel  CasUe 
wood's  daughter  would  have  uttered  or  heard.  When  in  wait- 
ing at  Windsor  or  Hampton,  the  Court  ladies  and  gentlemen 
would  be  making  riding  parties  together;  Mrs.  Beatrix  in  a 
horseman's  coat  and  hat,  the  foremost  after  the  stag-hounds 
and  over  the  park  fences,  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  at  her  heels. 
If  the  English  country  ladies  at  this  time  were  the  most  pure 
and  modest  of  any  ladies  in  the  world  —  the  English  town  and 
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ooort  ladies  permitted  themselves  words  and  behavior  that  were 
neither  modest  nor  pure ;  and  claimed,  some  of  them,  a  freedom 
which  those  who  love  that  sex  most  would  never  wish  to  grant 
diem.  The  gentlemen  of  my  family  that  follow  after  me  (for 
I  don't  encourage  the  ladies  to  pursue  any  such  studies),  may 
read  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Congreve,  and  Dr.  Swift  and  others, 
what  was  the  conversation  and  what  the  habits  of  our  time. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  England  in  1712,  when  Es- 
mond retnmed  to  this  country,  a  lad5'  of  high  birth,  and  though 
of  no  fortune  to  be  sure,  with  a  thousand  fascinations  of  wit 
and  manners,  Beatrix  Esmond  was  now  six-and-twenty  3  ears 
old,  and  Beatrix  Esmond  still.  Of  her  hundi*ed  adorers  she 
had  not  chosen  one  for  a  husband ;  and  those  who  had  asked 
had  been  jilted  by  her ;  and  more  still  had  left  her.  A  succes- 
sion of  near  ten  years'  crops  of  beauties  had  come  up  since  her 
time,  and  bad  been  reaped  b}-  pn^per  husbandmen^  if  we  may 
make  an  agricultural  simile,  and  had  been  housed  comfortably 
long  ago.  Her  own  contemporaries  were  sober  mothers  b}'  this 
time ;  girls  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  charms,  or  her  wit,  having 
made  good  matches,  and  now  claiming  precedence  over  the 
spinster  who  but  lately  had  derided  and  outshone  them.  The 
young  beauties  were  beginning  to  look  down  on  Beatrix  as  an 
old  maid,  and  sneer,  and  call  her  one  of  Charles  II. 's  ladies, 
and  ask  whctbei-  her  portrait  was  not  in  the  Hampton  Couit 
Gallery?  But  still  she  reigned,  at  least  in  one  man's  opinion, 
superior  over  all  the  little  misses  that  were  the  toasts  of  the 
young  lads ;  and  in  Esmond's  eyes  was  ever  perfectly  lovely 
and  young. 

Who  knows  how  many  were  nearly  made  happy  by  possess- 
ing her,  or,  rather,  how  many  were  fortunate  in  escaping  this 
siren?  *Tis  a  marvel  to  think  that  her  mother  was  the  purest 
and  simplest  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  this  girl 
should  have  been  born  from  her.  I  am  inclined  to  fancy,  m}' 
mistress,  who  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  her  children  (and  but 
twice  or  thrice  only  to  one  person),  must  have  been  too  fond 
and  pressing  with  the  maternal  authority ;  for  htr  son  and  her 
daughter  both  revolted  early ;  nor  after  their  first  flight  from 
the  nest  could  they  ever  l>e  brought  back  quite  to  the  fond 
mother's  bosom.  Lady  Castlewood,  and  perhaps  it  was  as 
well,  knew  little  of  her  daughter's  life  and  real  thoughts.  How 
was  she  to  appi^ehend  what  passes  in  Queen's  antc-chambei's 
and  at  Court  tables?  Mi*s.  Beatrix  asserted  her  own  authority 
80  resolutely-  that  her  mother  quickly  gave  in.  The  maid  of 
houor  hi^  her  own  equipage ;  went  from  home  and  came  back 
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at  her  own  will :  her  mother  was  alike  powerless  to  resist  her 
or  to  lead  her,  or  to  command  or  to  persuade  her. 

She  had  been  en^r^ed  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  be  married, 
Esmond  believed.  When  he  quitted  home,  it  hath  been  siud, 
she  was  promised  to  my  Lord  Ashbumham,  and  now,  on  his 
return,  behold  his  lordship  was  just  married  to  Lady  Mary 
Butler,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  daughter,  and  his  fine  houses, 
and  twelve  thousand  a  year  of  fortune,  for  which  Miss  Beatrix 
bad  rather  coveted  him,  was  out  of  her  power.  To  her  Esmond 
could  sa}'  nothing  in  regard  to  the  breaking  of  this  match ;  and, 
asking  his  mistress  about  it,  all  Lad.v  Castlewood  answered 
was :  do  not  speak  to  me  about  it,  Harr3\  I  cannot  tell  yoo 
how  or  why  they  parted,  and  I  fear  to  inquire.  1  have  told 
you  before,  that  with  all  her  kindness,  and  wit,  and  generosity, 
and  that  sort  of  splendor  of  nature  she  has,  I  can  say  bnt  littie 
good  of  poor  Beatrix,  and  look  with  dread  at  the  marriage  she 
will  form.  Her  mind  is  fixed  on  ambition  only,  and  making  a 
great  figure  ;  and,  this  achieved,  she  will  tire  of  it  as  she  does 
of  everything.  Heaven  help  her  husband,  whoever  he  shall 
be !  My  Lord  Ashbumham  was  a  most  excellent  young  man, 
gentle  and  yet  manly,  of  very  good  parts,  so  they  told  me,  and 
as  my  little  conversation  would  enable  me  to  judge :  and  a  kind 
temper — kind  and  enduring  I'm  sure  he  must  have  been,  from 
all  that  lie  had  to  endure.  But  he  quitted  her  at  last,  (torn 
some  crowning  piece  of  caprice  or  t3Tanny  of  hers ;  and  now 
he  has  married  a  young  wouian  that  will  make  him  a  thousand 
times  happier  than  my  poor  girl  ever  could." 

The  rupture,  whatever  its  cause  was,  (I  heard  the  scandal, 
but  indeed  shall  not  take  pains  to  repeat  at  length  in  this  diary 
the  trumpery  cofl^ee-house  stor}',)  caused  a  good  deal  of  low 
talk  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  present  at  my  lonl's  appearance  at 
the  Birthda}'  with  his  bride,  over  whom  the  I'evenge  that  Beatrix 
took  was  to  look  so  imperial  and  lovely  that  the  modest  down- 
east  young  lady  could  not  appeal*  beside  her,  and  Lord  Ash-' 
burn  ham,  who  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  her,  slunk 
away  quite  shamefaced,  and  veiy*  early.  This  time  his  Gwice 
the  Duko  of  Hamilton,  whom  Esmond  had  seen  about  her 
befoi*e,  was  constant  at  Miss  Beatrix's  side :  he  was  one  of  the 
most  splenilid  gentlemen  of  Europe,  accomplished  by  books, 
b}'  traveK  by  long  command  of  the  best  company,  distinguished 
as  a  statesman,  having  been  ambassador  in  King  William's 
time,  and  a  noble  speaker  in  the  Scots'  Parliament,  where  he 
had  led  the  party  that  was  against  the  Union,  and  though  now 
five  or  six  and  forty  years  of  age,  a  gentleman  so  high  in 
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statare,  acoornplished  in  wit,  and  favored  in  person,  that  he 
might  pretend  to  the  hand  of  any  Princess  in  Europe. 

**  Should  yon  like  the  Duke  .for  a  cousin?"  says  Mr.  Secre- 
tary St.  John,  whispering  to  Colonel  Esmond  in  French ;  it 
appears  that  the  widower  consoles  himself." 

But  to  return  to  our  little  Spectator  paper  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  grew  out  of  it.  Miss  Beatrix  at  first  was  quite  bit 
(as  the  phrase  of  that  day  was)  and  did  not  smoke"  the 
authorship  of  the  story ;  indeed  f^mond  had  tried  to  imitate 
as  well  as  he  could  Mr.  Steele's  manner  (as  for  the  other  au- 
thor of  the  Spectator^  his  prose  st^ie  I  think  is  altogether  inimi- 
table) ;  and  Dick,  who  was  the  idlest  and  best-natured  of  men, 
would  have  let  the  piece  pass  into  his  journal  and  go  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  bis  own  lucubrations,  but  that  Esmond  did  not 
care  to  have  a  lad3''s  name  whom  he  loved  sent  forth  to  the 
world  in  a  light  so  unfavorable.  Beatrix  pished  and  psha*d 
over  the  paper ;  Colonel  Esmond  watching  with  no  little  interest 
ber  countenance  as  she  read  it. 

How  stupid  your  friend  Mr.  Steele  becomes  ! "  cries  Miss 
Beatrix.  Epsom  and  Tunbridge !  Will  he  never  have  done 
with  Epsom  and  Tunbridge,  and  with  beaux  at  church,  and 
Jocastas  ami  Lindamiras?  Why  does  he  not  call  women  Nelly 
and  Betty,  as  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  did  for  them  in 
their  baptism  ?  " 

Beatrix.  Beatrix !  "  says  her  mother,  speak  gravely  of 
grave  things." 

"  Mamma  thinks  the  Church  Catechism  came  fh)m  heaven, 
I  believe,"  says  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  was  brought  down 
by  a  bishop  from  a  mountain.  Oh,  how  I  used  to  break  my 
heart  over  it !  Besides,  1  had  a  Popish  godmother,  mamma ; 
wh}'  did  you  give  me  one  ?  " 

I  gave  you  the  Queen's  name,"  says  her  mother  blushing. 
And  a  very  prett}*  name  it  is,'*  said  somebody  else. 
Beatrix  went  on  reading  —  Spell  my  name  with  ay —  why, 
you  wi^tch,"  says  she,  turning  round  to  Colonel  Esmond,  "  you 
have  been  telling  m}'  stor)-  to  Mr.  Steele  —  or  stop  —  you  have 
written  the  paper  3'0ui*self  to  tuni  me  into  ridicule.  For  shame, 
sir!" 

Poor  Mr.  Esmond  felt  rather  frightened,  and  told  a  truth, 
which  was  nevertheless  an  entire  falsehood.  "  Ui>on  my  honor," 
says  he,  I  have  not  even  read  the  Spectator  of  this  morning." 
Nor  had  he,  for  that  was  not  the  Spectator^  but  a  sham  news- 
paper put  iu  its  place. 

She  went  on  reading :  her  face  rather  flushed  as  she  read. 
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'*No,"  she  says,  '*!  think  you  cotildn't  have  written  it  I 
think  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Steele  when  he  was  drunk — and 
afraid  of  his  horrid  vulgar  wife.  Whenever  I  see  an  enormoiis 
compliment  to  a  woman,  and  some  outrageous  panegyric  ahoafc 
female  virtue,  I  always  feel  sure  that  the  Captain  and  his  bett^ 
half  have  fallen  out  over-night,  and  that  he  has  been  brought 
home  tipsy,  or  has  been  foand  out  in  —  " 

Beatrix ! "  cries  the  Lady  Castlewood. 

Well,  mamma !  Do  not  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt  I 
am  not  going  to  say  anything  wrong.  I  won't  give  yon  more 
annoyance  than  3'ou  can  help,  3'ou  pretty  kind  mamma.  Yes, 
and  your  little  Trix  is  a  naughty  little  Trix,  and  she  leaves 
undone  those  things  which  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  does 
those  things  which  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there's  — 
well  now  —  I  won't  go  on.  Yes,  I  will,  unless  30U  kiss  roc.*' 
And  with  this  the  young  lady  lays  aside  her  paper,  and  runs 
up  to  her  mother  and  performs  a  variety  of  embraces  with  her 
ladyship,  saying  as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak  to  Mr.  Esmond 
—  There,  sir:  would  not  you  like  to  play  the  very  same 
pleasant  game?" 

Indeed,  madam,  I  would,"  says  he. 

Would  what?"  asked  Miss  Beatrix. 

What  you  meant  when  you  looked  at  me  in  that  provoking 
way,"  answers  Esmond. 

'*  What  a  confessor ! "  cries  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh. 

What  is  it  Henry  would  like,  my  dear?"  asks  her  mother, 
the  kind  soul,  who  was  alwa3's  thinking  what  we  would  like, 
and  how  slie  could  please  us. 

The  girl  runs  up  to  her  —  "  Oh,  you  sill}'  kind  mamma,"  she 
sa^'s.  kissing  her  again,  that's  what  Harr}'  would  like ; "  and 
she  broke  out  into  a  great  joyful  laugh ;  and  Lady  Castlewood 
blushed  as  bashful  as  a  maid  of  sixteen. 

'*Look  at  her,  Harrj',"  whispers  Beatrix,  running  up,  and 
speaking  in  her  sweot  low  tones.  Doesn't  the  blush  faNecome 
her?  Isn't  she  pretty?  She  looks  younger  than  I  am,  and  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  hundred  million  thousand  times  bettei*." 

Esmond's  kind  mistress  left  the  room,  carrying  her  blushes 
away  with  her. 

If  we  girls  at  CJourt  could  grow  such  roses  as  that,"  con- 
tinues Beatrix,  with  her  laugh,  ''what  wouldn't  we  do  to  pre- 
serve 'em  ?  We'd  clip  their  stalks  and  put  'em  in  salt  and  water. 
But  those  flowers  don't  bloom  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor, 
Henry."  She  paused  for  a  minute,  and  the  smile  fading  away 
fh>m  her  April  face,  gave  place  to  a  menacing  shower  of  tears : 
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Oh,  how  good  she  is,  Harry,"  Beatrix  went -on  to  say.  Oh, 
what  a  saint  she  is !  Her  goodness  fVightens  me.  I'm  not  fit 
to  live  with  her.  I  should  he  better  I  think  if  she  were  not  so 
perfect.  She  has  had  a  great  sorrow  in  her  life,  and  a  great 
secret ;  and  repented  of  it.  It  could  not  have  been  my  father's 
death.  She  talks  freely  about  that ;  nor  could  she  have  loved 
him  very  much  —  tliough  who  knows  what  we  women  do  love, 
and  why  ?  " 

What,  and  why,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Esmond. 
^^No  one  knows,"  Beatrix  went  on,  without  noticing  this 
interruption  except  by  a  look,    what  my  mother's  life  is.  She 
hath  been  at  early  praj'er  this  morning :  she  passes  hours  in 
her  closet ;  if  you  were  to  follow  her  thither,  you  would  find 
her  at  prayers  now.    She  tends  the  poor  of  the  place  —  the 
horrid  dirty  poor!    She  sits  through  the  curate's  sermons  — 
oh,  those  dreary  sermons !    And  3'ou  see  on  a  beau  dire  ;  but 
good  as  they  are,  people  like  her  are  not  fit  to  commune  with 
08  of  the  world.    There  is  alwaj's,  a»  it  were,  a  third  person 
present,  even  when  I  and  my  mother  are  alone.    She  can't  be 
frank  with  me  quite  ;  who  is  always  thinking  of  the  next  world, 
and  of  her  guardian  angel,  perhaps  that's  in  compan}'.  Oh, 
Harry,  I'm  jealous  of  that  guardian  angel ! "  here  broke  out 
Mistress  Beatrix.    "It's  horrid,  I  know;  but  my  mother's 
life  is  all  for  heaven,  and  mine  —  all  for  earth.    We  can  never 
1>3  friends  quite ;  and  then,  she  cares  more  for  Frank's  little 
linger  than  she  does  for  me  —  I  know  she  does :  and  she  loves 
you,  sir,  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  and  I  hate  you  for  it.   I  would 
l»ave  had  her  all  to  myself ;  but  she  wouldn't.    In  my  child- 
hood, it  was  my  father  she  bved —  (oh,  how  could  she?    I  re- 
member him  kind  and  handsome,  but  so  stupid,  and  not  being 
able  to  speak  after  drinking  wine).    And  then  it  was  Frank  ; 
and  now,  it  is  heaven  and  the  clergyman.    How  I  would  have 
love<i  her !    From  a  child  I  used  to  be  in  a  rage  that  she  loved 
anybody  but  me;  but  she  loved  3'ou  all  better  —  all,  I  know 
she  did.    And  now,  she  talks  of  the  blessed  consolation  of 
religion.    Dear  soul  I  she  thinks  she  is  happier  for  believing, 
as  she  must,  that  we  are  all  of  us  wicked  and  miserable  sin- 
ners ;  and  this  world  is  only  a  pied-a-terre  for  the  good,  where 
they  stay  for  a  night,  as  we  do,  coming  from  Walcote,  at  that 
great,  dreary,  uncomfortable  Hounslow  Inn,  in  those  horrid 
heds  —  oh,  do  you  remember  those  horrid  beds?  —  and  the 
chariot  comes  and  fetches  them  to  heaven  the  next  morning." 
Hush,  Beatrix/'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 
''Hush,  indeed.    You  are  a  hypocrite,  too,  Henry,  with 
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your  grave  airs  and  yonr  glam  face.  We  are  ail  hypocrites. 
O  dear  me !  We  are  all  alone,  alone,  alone,*'  says  poor  Bea- 
trix, her  fair  breast  heaving  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  I  that  writ  ever>'  line  of  that  paper,  my  dear,"  says 
Mr.  Esmond.  You  are  not  so  worldly  as  you  think  yourself, 
Beatrix,  and  better  than  we  believe  you.  The  good  we  have 
in  us  we  doubt  of ;  and  the  happiness  that's  to  our  hand  we 
throw  B.w&y.  You  bend  your  ambition  on  a  great  marriage 
and  establishment  —  and  why  ?  You'll  tire  of  them  when  you 
win  them ;  and  be  no  happier  witli  a  coronet  on  your  coach  — '' 
^*^Tban  riding  pillion  with  Lubin  to  market,"  says  Beatrix. 
"  Thank  you,  Lubin  !  " 

I'm  a  dismal  shepherd,  to  be  sure,"  answers  Esmond,  with 
a  blush ;  and  require  a  nymph  that  can  tuck  my  bed-clothes 
up,  and  make  me  water-gruel.  Well,  Tom  Lock  wood  can  do 
that  He  took  me  out  of  the  fire  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
nursed  me  through  my  illness  as  love  will  scarce  ever  do. 
Only  good  wages,  and  a>  hope  of  my  clothes,  and  the  contents 
of  my  portmanteau.  How  long  was  it  that  Jacob  served  an 
apprenticeship  for  Rachel  ?  " 

For  mamma? "  saj's  Beatrix.  It  is  mamma  your  honor 
wants,  and  that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  calling  yoa 
papa?" 

Esmond  blushed  again.  I  spoke  of  a  Rachel  that  a  shep- 
herd courted  five  thousand  years  ago;  when  shepherds  were 
longer  lived  than  now.  And  my  meaning  was,  that  since  I  saw 
you  first  after  our  separation  —  a  child  yon  were  then  ..." 

"  And  I  put  on  my  best  stockings  to  captivate  you,  I  re- 
member, sir  .  .  .  " 

"  You  have  had  my  heart  ever  since  then,  such  as  it  was; 
and  such  as  you  were,  I  cared  for  no  other  woman.  What 
little  reputation  I  have  won,  it  was  that  3'ou  might  l»e  pleased 
with  it :  and  indeed,  it  is  not  much ;  and  I  think  a  hundred 
fools  in  the  army  have  got  and  deserved  quite  as  much.  Was 
there  something  in  the  air  of  that  dismal  old  Castlcwood  that 
made  us  all  gloomy,  and  dissatisfied,  and  lonely  under  its  ruined 
old  roof?  We  were  all  so,  even  when  tt^ether  and  united,  as 
it  seemed,  following  our  separate  schemes,  each  as  we  sat 
round  the  table." 

''  Dear,  drearj'  old  place  !  "  cries  Beatrix.  '*  Mamma  hath 
never  had  the  heart  to  go  back  thither  since  we  left  it,  when  — 
never  mind  how  many  years  ago."  And  she  flung  back  her 
curls,  and  looketl  over  her  fair  shoulder  at  the  mirror  superbly, 
as  if  she  said,  "  Time,  I  defy  ^-ou." 
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"Yes,^  says  Esmond,  who  had  the  art,  as  she  owned,  of 
divining  many  of  her  thoughts.  You  can  afford  to  look  in 
the  glass  still ;  and  only  be  pleased  by  the  truth  it  tells  you. 
As  for  me,  do  you  know  what  my  scheme  is  ?  I  think  of  ask- 
ing Frank  to  give  me  the  Virginian  estate  King  Charles  gave 
cor  grandfather.  (She  gave  a  superb  curtsy,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Our  grandfather,  indeed !  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bastard/) 
Yes,  I  know  you  are  thinking  of  my  bar-sinister,  and  so  am  I. 
A  man  cannot  get  over  it  in  this  country;  unless,  indeed,  he 
wears  it  across  a  king's  arms,  when  'tis  a  Ughly  honorable  coat ; 
and  I  am  thinking  of  retiring  into  the  plantations,  and  building 
myself  a  wigwam  in  the  woods,  and  perhaps,  if  I  want  com- 
pany, suiting  myself  with  a  squaw.  We  will  send  your  lady- 
siiip  furs  over  for  the  winter;  and,  when  you  are  old,  we'll 
provide  you  with  tobacco.  I  am  not  quite  clever  enough,  or 
not  rc^ue  enough  —  I  know  not  which  —  for  the  Old  World. 
I  may  make  a  place  for  myself  in  the  New,  which  is  not  so 
fiill ;  and  found  a  family  there.  When  you  are  a  mother  your- 
self, and  a  great  lady,  perhaps  I  shall  send  you  over  from  the 
plantation  some  day  a  little  barbarian  that  is  half  Esmond  half 
Mohock,  and  you  will  be  kind  to  him  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
was,  after  all,  jour  kinsman ;  and  whom  you  loved  a  little." 

What  folly  you  are  talking,  Harry,"  says  Miss  Beatrix, 
k)oking  with  her  great  eyes. 

"fis  sober  earnest,"  says  Esmond.  And,  indeed,  the 
scheme  had  been  dwelling  a  good  deal  in  his  mind  for  some 
time  past,  and  especially  since  his  return  home,  when  he  found 
bow  hopeless,  and  even  degrading  to  himself,  his  passion  was. 
''No,"  says  he,  then :  ''  I  have  tried  half  a  dozen  times  now. 
I  can  bear  being  away  from  you  well  enough ;  but  being  with 
you  is  intolerable  "  (another  low  curtsy  on  Mistress  Beatrix's 
part),  '*and  I  will  go.  I  have  enough  to  buy  axes  and  guns 
for  my  men,  and  l>eads  and  blankets  for  the  savages ;  and  I'll 
go  and  live  amongst  them." 

"  Af<m  ami^''  she  says  quite  kindly,  and  taking  Esmond's 
hand,  with  an  air  of  great  compassion,  "jou  can't  think  that 
io  our  position  anj-thing  more  than  our  present  friendship  is 
possible.  You  are  our  elder  brother  —  as  such  we  view  you, 
pitying  your  misfortune,  not  rebuking  you  with  it.  Why,  you 
are  old  enough  and  grave  enough  to  be  our  father.  I  always 
thought  you  a  hundred  years  old,  Harry,  with  your  solemn  face 
and  grave  air.  I  feel  as  a  sister  to  you,  and  can  no  more. 
Isn't  that  enough,  sir?  "  And  she  put  her  face  quite  close  to 
his — who  knows  with  what  intention? 
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*'It*8  too  much,"  sajs  Esmond,  turning  away.  "I  can't 
bear  this  life,  and  shall  leave  it.  I  shall  stay,  I  think,  to  see 
you  manned,  and  then  IVeight  a  ship,  and  call  it  the  *  Beatrix,' 
and  bid  you  all  .  .  . " 

Here  the  servant,  flinging  the  door  open,  announced  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Esmond  stalled  back  with 
something  like  an  imprecation  on  his  lips,  as  the  nobleman  en- 
tered, looking  splendid  in  his  star  and  green  ribbon.  He  gave 
Mr.  Esmond  just  that  gracious  bow  whicli  he  would  have  given 
to  a  lackey  who  fetched  him  a  chair  or  took  his  hat,  and  seated 
himself  by  Miss  Beatrix,  as  the  poor  Colonel  went  out  of  the 
room  with  a  hang-dog  look. 

Esmond's  mistress  was  in  the  lower  room  as  he  passed  down 
stairs.  She  often  met  him  as  he  was  coming  away  from  Bea- 
trix ;  and  she  beckoned  him  into  the  apartment. 

Has  she  told  you,  Harry?  "  Lady  Castlewood  said. 
She  has  been  very  frank  —  very,"  says  Esmond. 
But  —  but  about  what  is  going  to  happen?" 

"  What  is  going  to  happen? "  says  he,  his  heart  beating. 

"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  proposed  to  her," 
says  my  lad}'.  He  made  his  offer  yesterday.  They  will 
marry  as  soon  as  his  mourning  is  over ;  and  you  have  heard 
his  Grace  is  appointed  Ambassador  to  Paris ;  and  the  Ambas- 
sadress goes  with  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Beatrix's  new  suttor. 


The  gentleman  whom  Beatrix  had  selected  was,  to  be  sore, 
twenty  years  older  than  the  Colonel,  with  whom  she  quarrelled 
for  being  too  old  ;  but  this  one  was  but  a  nameless  adventurer, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  duke  in  Scotland,  with  pretensions 
even  to  a  still  higher  title.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  had, 
indeed,  every  merit  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  and  be  had  had 
the  time  to  mature  his  accomplishments  ftilly,  being  upwards  of 
fifty  years  old  when  Madam  Beatrix  selected  him  for  a  bride- 
groom. *  Duke  Hamilton,  then  Earl  of  Arran,  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  famous  Scottish  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  coming 
to  London,  became  a  great  favorite  of  Charles  the  Second,  who 
made  him  a  lord  of  his  bedchamber,  and  afterwards  appointed 
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him  ambassador  to  the  French  inng,  under  whom  the  Earl 
served  two  campaigns  as  bis  Majesty's  aide-de-camp ;  and  he 
was  absent  on  this  service  when  King  Charles  died. 

King  James  continued  my  lord's  promotion — made  him 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  and  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Horse ;  and  his  lordship  adhered  firmly  to  King  James,  being 
of  the  small  company  that  never  quitted  that  unfortunate  mon- 
arcli  till  his  departure  out  of  England ;  and  then  it  was,  in 
1  itSS  namely,  that  he  made  the  friendship  with  Colonel  Francis 
Lismond,  that  had  always  been,  more  or  less,  maintained  in  the 
two  families. 

The  Earl  professed  a  great  admiration  for  King  William 
always,  but  never  could  give  him  his  allegiance ;  and  was  en- 
gaged in  more  than  one  of  the  plots  in  the  late  great  King*s 
reign  which  always  ended  in  the  plotters'  discomfiture,  and 
generally  in  their  pardon,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  King. 
Lord  Arran  was  twice  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  this  reign, 
undauntedly  saying,  when  ottered  his  release,  upon  parole  not 
to  engage  against  King  William,  that  he  would  not  give  his 
word,  because  he  was  sure  he  could  not  keep  it ; "  but,  never- 
theless, he  was  both  times  discharged  without  any  trial ;  and 
the  King  bore  this  noble  enemy  so  little  malice,  that  when  his 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of  her  own  right,  resigned 
her  claim  on  her  husband's  death,  the  Earl  was,  by  patent 
signed  at  Loo,  1690,  created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquis  of 
Clydesdale,  and  Earl  of  Arran,  with  precedency  from  the  origi- 
nal creation.  His  Grace  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1 700 :  was  famous  there  for  his  {>atriot- 
ism  and  eloquence,  especially  in  the  debates  about  the  Union 
Bill,  which  Duke  Hamilton  opposed  with  all  his  strength, 
though  he  would  not  go  the  length  of  the  Scottish  gentry,  who 
were  for  resisting  it  by  force  of  arms.  'Twas  said  lie  withdi^ew 
bis  opposition  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  consequence  of  letters 
firom  the  King  at  St.  Germains,  who  entreated  him  on  his  alle- 
giance not  to  thwart  the  Queen  his  sister  in  this  measure ;  and 
the  Duke,  being  always  bent  npon  effecting  the  King's  return 
to  his  kingdom  through  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty 
and  Queen  Anne,  and  quite  averse  to  his  landing  with  arms 
and  French  troops,  held  aloof,  and  kept  out  of  Scotland  during 
the  time  when  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  descent  from  Dun- 
kirk was  projected,  passing  his  time  in  England  in  his  great 
estate  in  Staffordshire. 

When  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office  in  1710,  the  Queen  began 
to  show  his  Grace  the  yery  greatest  marks  of  her  favor.  He 
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was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  and  Baron  of  Dutton  in  England ; 
having  the  Thistle  already-  originally  bestowed  on  him  by  King 
James  the  Second,  his  Grace  was  now  promoted  to  the  honor 
of  the  Gai-ter — a  distinction  so  great  and  illustrious,  that  no 
subject  hath  ever  borne  them  hitherto  together.  When  tins 
objection  was  made  to  her  Majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
Such  a  subject  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-eminent 
claim  to  ever}'  mark  of  distinction  which  a  crowned  head  can 
confer.    1  will  henceforth  wear  both  orders  myself." 

At  the  Chapter  held  at  Windsor  in  October,  1712,  the  Doke 
and  other  knights,  including  Lord-Treasurer,  the  new-created 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  were  installed ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  hisGmoe  was  appointed  Ambassador-Extraordinary 
to  France,  and  his  equipages,  plate,  and  liveries  commanded, 
of  the  most  sumptuous  kind,  not  only  for  his  Excellency  the 
Ambassador,  but  for  her  Excellency  the  Ambassadress,  who 
was  to  accompanj'  him.  Her  arms  were  alread}^  quartered  on 
the  coach  panels,  and  her  brother  was  to  hasten  over  on  tiie 
appointed  da}*  to  give  her  away. 

His  loi-dship  was  a  widower,  having  married,  in  1698,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Digby  Lord  Gerard,  by  which  marriage  great 
estates  came  into  the  Hamilton  famil}' ;  and  out  of  these  es- 
tates came,  in  part,  that  tragic  quarrel  which  ended  the  Dake's 
career. 

From  the  loss  of  a  tooth  to  that  of  a  mistress  there's  no 
pang  that  is  not  bearable.  The  apprehension  is  much  more 
cruel  than  the  certainty ;  and  we  make  up  our  mind  to  the  mis- 
fortune when  'tis  irremediable,  part  with  the  tormentor,  and 
mumble  our  crust  on  t'other  side  of  the  jaws.  1  think  Colonel 
Esmond  was  relieved  when  a  ducal  coach  and  six  came  and 
whisked  his  charmer  away  out  of  his  reach,  and  placed  her  in  a 
higher  sphere.  As  you  have  seen  the  nymph  in  the  opera- 
machine  go  up  to  the  clouds  at  the  end  of  the  piece  where 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  divine  company  of  Olym- 
pians are  seated,  and  quaver  out  her  last  song  as  a  goddess : 
so  when  this  i>ortentous  elevation  was  accomfi^ished  in  the 
Esmond  famil}',  I  am  not  sure  that  every  one  of  us  did  not 
treat  the  divine  Beatrix  with  special  honors ;  at  least  the  saucy 
little  beauty  carried  her  head  with  a  toss  of  supreme  authority, 
and  assumed  a  touch-me-not  air,  which  all  her  friends  very 
good-humoredly  bowed  to.  • 

An  old  army  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Esmond's,  honest  Tom 
Trett,  who  had  sold  his  company,  married  a  wife,  and  tamed 
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merchant  in  the  city,  was  dreadfully  gloomy  for  a  long  time, 
though  living  in  a  fine  house  on  the  nver,  and  carrying  on  a 
great  trade  to  all  appearance.  At  length  Esmond  saw  his 
/Head's  name  in  the  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt :  and  a  week  after 
this  circumstance  my  bankrupt  walks,  into  Mr.  Esmond's  lodg- 
ing with  a  face  perfectly'  radiant  with  good-humor,  and  as  Jolly 
ami  careless  as  when  the}'  had  sailed  from  Southampton  ten 
years  l>efore  for  Vigo.  ^'This  bankruptcy,"  says  Tom,  ''has 
been  hanging  over  my  liead  these  three  years ;  tlie  thought 
hxith  prevented  my  sleeping,  and  I  have  looked  at  poor  Polly's 
bead  on  t'other  pillow,  and  then  towards  my  razor  on  the  table, 
and  thought  to  put  an  end  to  m3'self,  and  so  give  my  woes  the 
slip.  But  now  we  are  bankrupts:  Tom  Trett  pays  as  many 
shillings  in  the  pound  as  he  can ;  his  wife  has  a  little  cottage 
at  Fulham,  and  her  fortune  secured  to  herself.  I  am  afraid 
neither  of  bailitf  nor  of  creditor :  and  for  the  last  six  nights 
have  slept  easy."  So  it  was  that  when  Fortune  shook  her 
wings  and  left  him,  honest  Tom  cuddled  himself  up  in  his 
ragged  virtus,  and  fell  asleep. 

Esmond  did  not  tell  his  friend  how  much  his  story  applied 
to  Elsmond  too ;  but  he  laughed  at  it,  and  used  it ;  and  having 
fairly  struck  bis  docket  in  this  love  transaction,  determined  to 
put  a  cheerful  face  on  his  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  Beatrix  was  a 
little  offended  at  his  gayety.  "  Is  this  the  way,  sir,  that  3'ou 
receive  the  announcement  of  your  misfortune,"  says  she,  '*  and 
do  you  come  smiling  before  me  as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  me?" 

Esmond  would  not  be  put  off  from  his  good-humor,  but 
told  her  the  story  of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptc}'.  *'  I  have 
been  hankering  after  the  grapes  on  the  wall,"  s&ys  he.  "and 
lost  my  temper  because  the}-  were  beyond  my  reach  ;  was  there 
any  wonder?  They're  gone  now,  and  another  has  them— a 
taller  man  than  your  humble  servant  has  won  them."  And 
the  Colonel  mad^  his  cousin  a  low  bow. 

"  A  taller  man.  Cousin  Esmond  !  "  says  she.  ''  A  man  of 
spirit  wouhl  have  scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  them !  A 
man  of  courage  would  have  fought  for  'em,  not  gaped  for  'em." 

''A  Duke  has  but  to  gape  and  they  drop  into  his  mouth," 
says  Esmond,  with  another  low  bow. 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  she,  "a  Duke  is  a  taller  man  than  you. 

And  why  should  I  not  be  grateful  to  one  such  as  his  Grace, 

who  gives  me  his  heart  and  his  great  name  ?    It  is  a  great 

glH:  he  honors  me  with ;  I  know  'tis  a  bargain  between  us  ;  and 

1  accept  it,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part  of  it. 

21 
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*Ti8  no  question  of  sighing  and  philandering  between  a  noWe- 
man  of  his  Grace's  age  and  a  girl  who  hath  little  of  that 
softness  in  her  nature.  Why  should  I  not  own  that  I  am  am- 
bitious, Harry  Esmond ;  and  if  it  be  no  sin  in  a  man  to  covet 
honor,  why  should  a  woman  too  not  desire  it?  Shall  I  be 
frank  with  you,  Harr}',  and  say  that  if  you  had  not  l»een  down 
on  your  knees,  and  so  humble,  you  might  have  fared  better 
with  me?  A  woman  of  my  spirit,  cousin,  is  to  be  won  by  gal- 
Ian  trj*,  and  not  by  sighs  and  rueful  faces.  All  the  time  yoa 
are  worshipping  and  singing  hymns  to  me,  I  know  very  well  I 
am  no  goddess,  and  grow  weary  of  the  incense.  So  wooW 
you  have  been  weary  of  the  goddess  too  —  when  she  was  called 
Mrs.  Esmond,  and  got  out  of  humor  because  she  had  not  pin- 
money  enough,  and  was  forced  to  go  about  in  an  old  gown. 
Eh  I  cousin,  a  goddess  in  a  mob-cap,  that  has  to  make  her  hus- 
band's gruel,  ceases  to  be  divine  —  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  should 
have  been  sulky  and  scolded ;  and  of  all  the  proud  wretches 
in  the  world  Mr.  Esmond  is  the  proudest,  let  me  tell  him 
that.  You  never  fall  into  a  passion  ;  but  3'on  never  forgive,  I 
think.  Had  yoix  been  a  great  man,  you  might  have  been 
good-humored ;  but  being  nobody,  sir,  you  are  too  great  a 
man  for  me;  and  I'm  afraid  of  you,  cousin  —  there!  and  I 
won't  worship  you,  and  3'ou'll  never  be  huppy  Oxeept  with  a 
woman  who  will.  Why,  after  I  belouge<l  to  you,  and  aflef 
one  of  my  tantrums,  you  would  Have  put  the  ;)illow  over  my 
head  some  night,  and  smothered  me,  as  the  black  man  does 
the  woman  in  the  play  that  you're  so  fond  of.  Whaf  s  the 
creature's  name?  —  Desdemoua.  Y'ou  would,  you  little  black- 
dyed  Othello ! " 

I  think  I  should,  Beatrix,"  sa3's  the  Colonel. 
"  And  1  want  no  such  ending.  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  and  to  go  to  ten  thousand  routs  and  balls,  and  to 
play  cards  every  niglit  of  my  life  till  the  3*ear  eighteen  hun- 
dred. And  I  like  to  be  the  first  of  my  companj*,  sir;  and 
I  like  flatter}'  and  compliments,  and  you  give  me  none ;  and 
I  like  to  be  made  to  laugh,  sir,  and  who's  to  laugh  at  jour 
dismol  face,  I  should  like  to  know?  and  I  like  a  coach-and 
six  or  a  coach-and-eight ;  and  I  like  diamonds,  and  a  new 
gown  ever}'  week ;  and  people  to  say  — '  That's  the  Df'^hess 
—  How  well  her  Grace  looks  —  Make  way  for  Madaue  TAm- 
bassadrice  d' Angleterre  —  Call  her  Excellency's  people  * —  that^s 
what  I  like.  And  as  for  you,  3'ou  want  a  woman  to  bring 
your  slipi)ers  and  cap,  and  to  sit  at  3'oar  feet,  and  ciy,  *•  O 
caro !  O  bravo !  *  whilst  you  read  your  Shakespeares  and  Mil- 
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tons  and  stuff.  Mamma  would  have  been  the  wife  for  you, 
had  you  been  a  little  older,  though  you  look  teu  years  older 
tlian  she  does  —  you  do,  you  glum-faeed,  blue-bearded  little 
old  man !  You  might  have  sat,  like  Darby  and  Joan,  and 
flattered  each  olher ;  and  billed  and  cooed  like  a  pair  of  old 
pigeons  on  a  perch.  I  want  my  wings  and  to  use  them, 
sir."  And  she  spread  out  her  beautiful  arms,  as  if  indeed 
she  could  fly  off  like  the  pretty  Gawrie,"  whom  the  man  in 
the  stoiy'  wa<<  enamored  of. 

"And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flight?" 
mjs  Esmond,  who  never  admired  tiiis  fair  creature  more  than 
when  she  rebelled  and  laughed  at  hiui. 

A  duchess  knows  her  place,"  says  she,  with  a  laugh. 
**  Why,  I  have  a  sou  already  made  for  me,  and  thirty  years  old 
(my  Lord  AiTan),  and  four  daughters.  How  they  will  scold, 
and  what  a  rage  they  will  be  in,  when  I  come  to  take  the  head 
of  the  table  !  But  I  give  them  onlj'  a  month  to  be  angry ;  at 
tlie  end  of  that  time  they  shall  love  me  every  one,  and  so  shall 
Lord  Arran,  and  su  shall  all  his  Grace's  Scots  vassals  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Highlands.  Fm  bent  on  it ;  and  when  I  take  a 
thing  in  my  head,  'tis  done.  His  Grat«  is  the  gi-eatest  gen- 
tleman in  Europe,  and  I'll  try  and  make  him  happy;  and, 
when  the  King  comes  bade,  you  may  count  on  iny  protection, 
Cousin  Esmond  —  for  come  back  the  King  will  and  shall; 
and  1*11  bring  him  back  from  Versailles,  if  he  comes  under  my 
hoop." 

I  hope  the  world  will  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,"  says  Es- 
mond, with  a  sigh.  You'll  be  Beatrix  till  you  are  m}'  Lady 
Duchess  —  will  3'ou  not?  I  shall  then  make  3'our  Grace  my 
very  lowest  bow." 

None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,"  she  says.  I 
take  his  Grace's  great  bount}'  thankfully  — yes,  thankfully ;  and 
will  wear  his  honors  becomingl}*.  I  do  not  say  he  hath  touched 
my  heart;  but  he  has  my  gratitude,  obedience,  admiration  —  I 
hu'-e  told  him  that,  and  no  more ;  and  with  that  his  noble  heart 
is  content.  I  have  told  him  all  —  even  the  stor}-  of  that  pof>r 
creature  that  I  was  engaged  to — and  that  I  could  not  love; 
and  I  gladly  gave  his  word  back  to  him,  and  jnmiKjd  for  joy  to 
get  back  my  own.    I  am  twenty-flve  years  old." 

Twenty-six,  my  dear,"  says  Esmond. 

Twenty-five,  sir  —  I  choose  to  be  twenty-five  ;  and  in  eight 
years  no  roan  hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yes — 3'ou  did 
once,  for  a  little,  Harry,  when  you  came  back  after  Lille,  and 
engaging  with  that  ipurderer  Mohun,  and  saving  Frank's  life. 
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I  thought  I  could  like  3'ou ;  and  mamma  begged  me  hard,  on 
her  knees,  and  I  did  —  for  a  day.  But  the  old  chill  came  over 
me,  Henr}%  and  the  old  fear  of  you  and  your  melancholy ;  and 
I  was  glad  when  you  went  away,  and  engaged  with  my  Lord 
Ashbumham,  that  I  might  bear  no  more  of  you,  that's  the 
truth.  You  arc  too  good  for  me,  somehow.  I  could  not  make 
you  happy,  and  should  break  my  heart  in  tr}*ing,  and  not  being 
ablq  to  love  you.  But  if  you  had  asked  me  when  we  gave  you 
the  sword,  you  might  have  had  me,  sir,  and  we  both  should 
have  been  miserable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that  silly  lord 
all  night  just  to  vex  you  and  mamma,  and  I  succeeded,  didn't 
I?  How  frankly  we  can  talk  of  these  things!  It  seems  a 
thousand  years  ago :  and,  though  we  are  here  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  there  is  a  great  wall  between  us.  M3'  dear,  kind, 
faithful,  gloomy  old  cousin !  I  can  like  now,  and  admire  you 
too,  sir,  and  say  that  you  are  brave,  and  very  kind,  and  very 
true,  and  a  tine  gentleman  for  all  —  for  all  3'our  little  mishap  at 
your  birth,'*  says  she,  wagging  her  arch  head. 

"And  now,  sir,"  sa3*s  she,  with  a  curtsy,  "we  must  have 
no  more  talk  except  when  mamma  is  b}*,  as  his  Grace  is  with 
us ;  for  he  does  not  half  like  you,  cousin,  and  is  jealous  as  the 
black  man  in  3'our  favorite  pla3\" 

Though  the  very  kindness  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr.  Es- 
mond with  the  keenest  pang,  he  did  not  show  his  sense  of  the 
wound  hy  any  look  of  his  (as  Beatrix,  indeed,  afterwards  owned 
to  him),  but  said,  with  a  perfect  command  of  himself  and  an 
ea83'  smile,  "  The  interview  must  not  end  3  et,  m3-  dear,  until  I 
have  had  my  last  word.  Stay,  here  comes  your  mother  "  (in- 
deed she  came  in  here  with  her  sweet  anxious  face,  and  Esmond 
going  up  kissed  her  hand  respectfhlly).  "  My  dear  lad3'  may 
hear,  too,  the  last  words,  which  are  no  secrets,  and  are  onl3'  a 
parting  benediction  accompanying  a  present  for  3*our  marriage 
from  an  old  gentleman  your  guardian ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the 
guaidian  of  all  the  family,  and  an  old  old  fellow  that  is  (it  to  be 
the  grandfather  of  3  0U  all ;  and  in  this  character  let  me  make  my 
Lad3'  Duchess  her  wedding  present.  The3*  are  the  diamonds 
my  father's  widow  left  me.  I  had  thought  Beatrix  might  have 
had  them  a  year  ago ;  but  the3'  are  good  enough  for  a  duchess, 
though  not  bright  enough  for  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
world."  And  he  took  the  case  out  of  his  pocket  in  which  the 
jewels  were,  and  presented  them  to  his  cousin. 

She  gave  a  cr3'  of  delight,  for  the  stones  were  indeed  very 
handsome,  and  of  great  value ;  and  the  next  minute  the  neck- 
lace was  where  Belinda's  cross  is  in  Mr.  Pope's  admirable  poem, 
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and  glittering  on  the  whitest  and  most  perfeetlj-shaped  neck 
in  all  England. 

The  girl's  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  great, 
that  after  rushing  to  the  looking-glass  and  examining  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  that  fair  neck  which  they  surrounded, 
Beatrix  was  running  back  with  her  arms  extended,  and  was 
perhaps  for  paying  her  cousin  with  a  price,  that  he  would  have 
li^ed  no  doubt  to  receive  from  those  beautiful  rosy  lips  of  hers, 
but  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  his  Grace  the  bride- 
groom elect  was  announced. 

lie  looked  ver}'  black  upon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made 
a  very  low  bow  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  lady  in  his 
most  ceremonious  manner,  lie  had  come  in  his  chair  from  the 
palace  hard  by,  and  wore  his  two  stars  of  the  Garter  and  the 
Thistle. 

Look,  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  advancing 
to  him,  and  showing  the  diamonds  on  her  breast 

Diamonds,'*  says  his  Grace.      Hm !  they  seem  pi*etty." 
"  They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,"  says  Beatrix. 

From  her  Majesty  ?  "  asks  the  Duke.  The  Queen  is  very 
good." 

From  my  cousin  Henry  —  from  our  cousin  Henry  "  —  cry 
both  tlie  ladies  in  a  breath. 

1  have  not  tlie  honor  of  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
that  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  no  brother :  and  that  on  your 
ladyship's  side  there  were  no  nephews." 

From  our  cousin.  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  m}'  lord,"  says 
Beatrix,  taking  the  Colonel's  hand  very  bravely,  —  ''who  was 
left  guardian  to  us  by  our  father,  and  who  has  a  hundred  times 
shown  his  love  and  friendship  for  our  family." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from 
her  husband,  madam,"  says  the  Duke  —  ma}'  I  pray  you  to 
restore  these  to  Mr.  Esmond  ?  " 

'*  Beatrix  EsnK)nd  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinsman 
and  benefactor,  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  Lady  Castlewood,  with 
an  air  of  great  dignity.  "  She  is  my  daughter  yet :  and  if  her 
mother  sanctions  the  gift  —  no  one  else  hath  the  right  to  ques- 
tk)n  it."  - 

'*  Kinsman  and  benefactor ! "  sa3-s  the  Duke.  "  I  know  of 
no  kinsman  :  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should  have  for 
benefactor  a — " 

"  My  lord  ! "  sa3's  Colonel  Esmond. 
I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words,"  says  his  Grace :  "  frankly 
I  tell  you  that  your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent,  and 
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that  I  choose  no  presents  for  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  fhnn 
gentlemen  that  bear  a  name  the}*  have  no  right  to." 

"My  lord!"  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  *'Mr.  Esmond 
hath  the  best  right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world :  and 
'tis  as  old  and  as  honorable  as  your  Grace's.*' 

My  Lord  Duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  CasUewood 
was  mad,  that  was  so  talking  to  him. 

"  If  I  called  him  benefactor,"  said  my  mistress,  it  is 
because  he  has  been  so  to  us  —  yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the 
bravest,  the  dearest  of  benefactors.  He  would  have  saved  my 
husband's  life  from  Mohun's  sword.  He  did  save  my  hoy's, 
and  defended  him  from  that  villain.  Are  those  no  bene- 
fits?" 

"I  ask  Colonel  Esmond's  pardon,"  sa^'S  his  Grace,  if  pos- 
sible more  haughty  than  l>efore.  "  I  would  say  not  a  word  that 
should  give  him  offence,  and  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  your 
ladyship's  family.  My  Lord  Mohun  and  I  are  connected,  you 
know,  by  marriage  —  thougli  neither  by  blood  nor  friendship ; 
but  I  must  repeat  what  I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive  no 
presents  from  Colonol  Esmond." 

''My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  our 
House:  m}'  daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from  her 
father's,  her  mother's,  her  brother's  Nearest  friend ;  and  be 
grateful  for  one  more  benefit  besides  the  thousand  we  owe 
him,"  cries  Lad^'  Esmond.  ''  What  is  a  string  of  diamond 
stones  compared  to  that  affection  he  hath  given  us  —  our  dearest 
preserver  and  benefactor?  We  owe  him  not  only  Frank's  life, 
but  our  all  —  \  es,  our  all,"  says  my  mistress,  witii  a  heightened 
color  and  a  trembling  voice.  ''The  title  we  bear  is  liis,  if  be 
would  claim  it.  'Tis  we  who  have  no  right  to  our  name :  not 
he  that's  too  great  for  it.  He  sacrificed  his  name  at  my  dying 
lord's  bedside  —  sacrificed  it  to  my  orphan  children ;  gave  up 
rank  and  honor  because  he  loved  us  so  nobly.  His  father  was 
Viscount  of  Castlewood  and  Marquis  pf  Esmond  before  him ; 
and  he  is  his  father's  lawful  son  and  true  heir,  and  we  are  Che 
recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  he  the  chief  of  a  house  that's  as 
old  as  your  own.  And  if  he  is  content  to  forego  his  name  that 
my  child  ma}*  bear  it,  we  love  him  and  honor  him  and  bless  him 
under  whatever  name  he  beai^s  "  —  and  here  the  fond  and  aflfec- 
tionate  creature  would  have  knelt  to  Esmond  again,  but  that  he 
prevented  her ;  and  Beatrix,  running  up  to  her  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  cry  of  alarm,  embraced  her  and  said,  "  Mother,  what 
is  this?" 

"'Tis  a  family  secret,  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  Colonel  Es- 
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mond  :  poor  Beatrix  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  my  lad}'  till 
a  year  ago.  And  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  resign  my  title  as 
your  Grace's  mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  you." 

I  should  have  told  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton," 
said  my  mistress,  "  h^^  Grace  applied  to  me  for  my  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  not  to  Beatrix.  I  should  have  spoken  with  you 
this  very  day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not  j^our  words  brought 
about  this  sudden  explanation  —  and  now  'tis  fit  Beatnx  should 
hear  it ;  and  know,  as  I  would  have  all  the  world  know,  what 
we  owe  to  our  kinsman  and  patron." 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  Lord  Duke, 
Lady  Castle  wood  told  the  story  which  you  know  already  — 
lauding  up  to  the  skies  her  kinsman's  behavior.  On  his  side 
Mr.  Esmond  explained  the  reasons  that  seemed  quite  sufficiently 
cogent  with  him,  why  the  succession  in  the  family,  as  at  present 
it  stood,  should  not  be  disturbed ;  and  he  should  remain  as  he 
was,  Colonel  Esmond. 

'*  And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  my  lord,"  says  his  Grace,  with 
a  low  bow.  Permit  me  to  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for 
words  that  were  uttered  in  ignorance ;  and  to  beg  for  the  favor 
of  your  fnendship.  To  be  allied  to  you,  sir,  must  be  an  honor 
under  whatever  name  you  are  known"  (so  his  Grace  was 
pleased  to.sa^')  ;  and  in  return  for  the  splendid  present  you 
make  my  wife,  your  kinswoman,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  com- 
mand an}^  service  that  James  Douglas  can  perform.  I  shall 
never  be  easj-  until  I  repay  you  a  part  of  my  obligations  at 
least ;  and  ere  very  long,  and  with  the  mission  her  Majesty  hath 
given  me,"  says  the  Duke,  that  may  perhaps  be  in  my  power. 
I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favor,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esn^ond  will 
give  away  the  bride." 

"And  if  he  will  take  the  usual  payment  in  advance,  he 
is  welcome,"  says  Beatrix,  stepping  up  to*  him  ;  and,  as  Esmond 
kissed  her,  she  whispered,  ''Oh,  why  didn't  I  know  you 
before?" 

My  Lord  Duke  was  as  hot  as  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but  said 
never  a  word :  Beatrix  made  him  a  proud  curtsy,  and  the  two 
ladies  quitted  the  room  together. 

When  does  your  Excellency  go  for  Paris?"  asks  Colonel 
Esmond. 

As  soon  after  the  ceremon}'  as  may  be,"  his  Grace  an- 
swered. '^'Tis  fixed  for  the  first  of  December:  it  cannot  l>e 
sooner.  The  equipage  will  not  be  ready  till  then.  The  Queen 
intends  the  embassj'  should  be  very  grand  —  and  I  have  hiw 
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business  to  settle.  That  ill-omened  Mohun  has  oome,  or  fa 
coming,  to  London  again :  we  are  in  a  lawsuit  about  my  late 
Lord  Gerard's  property;  and  he  hath  sent  to  me  to  meet 
him." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOHUN  APPEARS  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME  IN  THIS  HISTORT. 

Besides  m}'  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who  tor 
family  reasons  had  kindly  promised  his  protection  and  patron- 
age to  Colojiel  i^mond,  he  had  other  great  friends  in  power 
now,  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  him,  and  he  might,  with 
such  allies,  look  forward  to  as  fortunate  advancement  in  civil 
life  at  home  as  he  had  got  rapid  promotion  abroad.  His  Grace 
was  magnanimous  enough  to  offer  to  take  Mr.  Esmond  as  sec- 
retary on  his  Paris  embassy,  but  no  doubt  he  intended  that  pro- 
posal should  be  rejected ;  at  any  rate,  Esmond  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  attending  his  mistress  farther  than  the  church- 
door  after  her  marriage,  and  so  declined  that  offer  which  his 
generous  rival  made  him. 

Other  gentlemen  in  power  were  liberal  at  least  of  compli- 
ments and  promises  to  Colonel  Esmond.  Mr.  Harley,  now 
become  my  Lord  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  installed  Knight 
of  the  Garter  on  the  same  day  as  his  Grace  of  Hamilton  had 
received  the  same  honor,  sent  to  the  Colonel  to  say  that  a  seat 
in  Parliament  should  be  at  his  disposal  presentl}',  and  Mr.  St. 
John  held  out  many  flattering  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
Colonel  when  he  should  enter  the  House.  Esmond's  friends 
were  all  snccessM,  and  the  most  successful  and  triumphant  of 
all  was  his  dear  old  commander.  General  Webb,  who  was  now 
appointed  Lieutenant-G^neml  of  the  Land  Forces,  and  received 
with  particular  honor  by  the  Ministry,  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
people  out  of  dooi*8,  who  huzza'd  the  brave  chief  when  they 
used  to  see  him  in  his  chaiiot  going  to  the  House  or  to  the 
Drawing-room,  or  hobbling  on  foot  to  his  coach  fwm  St.  Ste- 
phen's \\\x)n  his  glorious  old  crutch  and  stick,  and  cheered  him 
as  loud  as  they  had  ever  done  Marlborough. 

That  givat  Duke  was  utterl}'  disgraced ;  and  honest  old 
Webb  dated  all  his  Grace's  misfortunes  from  Wj-nendael,  and 
vowed  that  Fate  served  the  traitor  right.  Duchess  Sarah  had 
also  gone  to  ruin ;  she  had  been  forced  to  give  up  her  keys. 
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and  her  places,  and  her  pensions :  —  Ah,  ah ! "  says  Webb, 
she  would  have  locked  up  three  millions  of  French  crowns 
with  her  keys  had  I  but  been  knocked  on  the  head,  but  I  stopped 
that  convo}'  at  W3*nendael."  Our  enemy  Cardonnel  was  turned 
oat  of  the  House  of  Commons  (along  with  Mr.  Walpole)  for 
malversation  of  public  money.  Cadogan  lost  his  place  of  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower.  Marlborough's  daughters  resigned  their 
posts  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
Duke's  disgrace,  that  his  son-in-law,  Loixl  Bridgewater,  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  give  up  his  lodgings  at  St.  James's,  and 
had  his  half- pension,  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  taken  away.  But 
I  think  the  lowest  depth  of  Marlborough's  fall  was  when  he 
hnmbly  sent  to  ask  General  Webb  when  he  might  wait  upon 
him ;  he  who  had  commanded  the  stout  old  General,  who  had 
injured  him  and  sneered  at  him,  who  had  kept  him  dangling  in 
his  ante-chamber,  who  could  not  even  after  his  great  sei'vice 
condescend  to  write  him  a  letter  in  his  own  hand.  The  nation 
was  as  eager  for  peace  as  ever  it  had  been  hot  for  war.  The 
Prince  of  Savoy  came  amongst  us,  had  his  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  got  his  famous  Swoid  of  Honor,  and  strove  with  all 
his  force  to  ft>rm  a  Whig  party  together,  to  bring  over  the 
young  Prince  of  Hanover  —  to  do  anything  which  might  prolong 
the  war,  and  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  old  sovereign  whom  he 
hated  so  implacably.  But  the  nation  was  tired  of  the  struggle : 
80  completely  weaned  of  it  that  not  even  our  defeat  at  Denain 
ooold  rouse  us  into  any  anger,  though  such  an  action  so  lost 
two  years  before  would  have  set  all  England  in  a  fury.  'Twas 
easy  to  see  that  the  great  Marlborough  was  not  with  the  army. 
Eugene  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  a  rage,  and  forego  the  daz- 
zling revenge  of  his  life.  'Twas  in  vain  the  Duke's  side  asked, 
"Would  we  suffer  our  arms  to  be  insulted?  Would  we  not 
send  back  the  only  champion  who  could  repair  our  honor?" 
The  nation  had  had  its  bellyful  of  fighting ;  nor  could  taunts 
or  outcries  goad  up  our  Britons  any  more. 

For  a  statesman  that  was  always  prating  of  liberty,  and  had 
the  grandest  philosophic  maxims  in  his  mouth,  it  must  be  owned 
that  Mr.  St.  John  sometimes  rather  acted  like  a  Turkish  than 
a  Greek  philosopher,  and  especially  fell  foul  of  one  unfortunate 
set  of  men,  the  men  of  letters,  with  a  tyranny  a  little  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who  professed  to  respect  their  calling  so 
much.  The  literary  controversy  at  this  time  was  very  bitter, 
^  Government  side  was  the  winning  one,  the  ix>pular  one, 
and  I  think  might  have  been  the  merciful  one.  'Twas  natural 
that  the  opposition  should  be  peevish  and  cry  out :  some  men 
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did  so  from  their  hearts,  admiring  the  Dake  of  Marlboroagh's 
prodigious  talents,  and  deploring  the  disgrace  of  the  greatest 
general  the  world  ever  kiiew :  'twas  the  stomach  that  caused 
other  patriots  to  grumble,  and  such  men  cried  out  because  they 
were  poor,  and  paid  to  do  so.  Against  these  my  Lord  Boliag- 
broke  never  showed  the  slightest  merc^s  whipping  a  dozen  into 
prison  or  into  the  pillory  without  the  least  oommiseratioa. 

From  having  been  a  man  of  arms  Mr.  Esmond  had  now 
come  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  but  on  a  safer  side  than  that  in 
which  the  above-cited  poor  fellows  ventured  their  liberties  and 
ears.  There  was  no  danger  on  ours,  whidi  was  the  winning 
side ;  besides,  Mr.  Esmond  pleased  himself  by  thinking  that 
he  writ  like  a  gentleman  if  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  a 
wit. 

Of  the  famous  wits  of  that  age,  who  have  rendered  Queen 
Anne's  reign  illustrious,  and  whose  works  will  be  in  all  English- 
men's  hands  in  ages  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Esmond  saw  many,  but 
at  public  places  chiefly;  never  having  a  great  intimacy  with 
any  of  them,  except  with  honest  Dick  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison, 
who  parted  company'  with  Esmond,  however,  when  that  gentle- 
man  became  a  declared  Tory,  and  lived  on  close  terms  with  the 
leading  persons  of  that  party.  Addison  kept  himself  to  a  few 
friends,. and  very  rarely  opened  himself  except  in  their  com- 
pany. A  man  more  upright  and  conscientious  than  he  it  vra$ 
not  possible  to  find  in  public  life,  and  one  whose  conyersation 
was  so  various,  eas^',  and  delightful.  Writing  now  in  my 
mature  years,  I  own  that  1  thiiik  Addison's  politics  were  the 
nght,  and  were  my  time  to  come  over  again,  I  woul4  be  a 
Whig  in  England  and  not  a  Tory  ;  but  with  people  that  take  a 
side  in  ])olitics,  'tis  men  rather  than  principles  that  commonly 
bind  them.  A  kindness  or  a  slight  puts  a  man  under  one  flag 
or  the  other,  and  he  marches  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Esmond*s  master  in  war  was  injured  by  Marlboroi^h,  and  hated 
him  :  and  the  lieutenant  fought  the  quarrels  of  his  leader.  Webb 
coming  to  LfOndon  was  used  as  a  weapon  by  Marlboroogh's 
enemies  (and  true  steel  he  was,  that  honest  chief)  ;  nor  was  bis 
aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Esmond,  an  unfaithful  or  unworthy  partisan. 
'Tis  strange  here,  and  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  in  a  land  that  is 
independent  in  all  but  the  name,  (for  that  the  North  American 
colonies  shall  remain  dependants  on  yonder  little  island  fbr 
twenty  years  more,  I  never  can  think,)  to  rem^ber  how  the 
nation  at  home  seemed  to  give  itself  up  to  the  domination  of 
one  or  other  aristocratic  party,  and  took  a  Hanovenan  king,  or 
a  French  one,  according  as  eithei*  prevailed.    And  while  the 
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Toriee,  ihe  October  Club  gentlemen,  the  High  Church  parsons 
that  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  were  for  having  a  Papist 
king,  for  whom  man}'  of  their  Scottish  and  English  leaders,  firm 
churchmen  all,  laid  down  their  lives  with  admirable  loyalty  and 
devotion ;  they  were  governed  by  men  who  had  notoriously  no 
religion  at  all,  but  used  it  as  they  wonld  use  any  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  their  own  ambition.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  professed  attachment  to  religion  and  liberty 
too,  were  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  or  Hanover  for  a  mon- 
arch around  whom  they  could  rally.  A  strange  series  of  com- 
promises is  that  English  History ;  compromise  of  principle, 
compromise  of  partj',  compromise  of  worship !  The  lovers  of 
EDgiisli  f\*eedom  and  independence  submitted  their  religions 
consciences  to  an  Act  of  Parliament;  could  not  consolidate 
their  liberty  without  sending  to  Zell  or  the  Hague  for  a  king  to 
live  under ;  and  could  not  find  amongst  tlie  proudest  people  in 
the  world  a  man  speaking  their  own  language,  and  understand- 
ing their  laws,  to  govern  them.  The  Tory  and  High  Church 
patriots  were  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  a  Papist  family  that  had 
sold  us  to  France ;  the  great  Whig  nobles,  the  sturdy  republican 
recusants  who  had  cut  off  Charles  Stuait's  head  for  treason, 
were  &iu  to  accept  a  king  whose  title  came  to  him  through  a 
reval  grandD[K>ther,  whose  own  royal  grandmother's  head  had 
failen  under  Queen  Bess's  hatchet.  And  our  proud  English 
nobles  sent  to  a  pett}'  German  town  for  a  monarch  to  come  and 
reign  in  London  ;  and  our  prelates  kissed  the  ugly  hands  of  his 
Dntch  mistresses,  and  thonght  it  no  dishonor.  In  England  you 
can  but  belong  to  one  party  or  t'other,  and  you  take  the  house 
yon  live  in  with  all  its  enoimbrances,  its  retainers,  its  antique 
discomforts,  and  ruins  even ;  yon  patch  up,  but  you  never  build 
np  anew.  Will  we  of  the  new  world  submit  much  longer,  even 
nominally,  to  this  ancient  British  snperatition  ?  There  are  signs 
of  the  times  which  make  me  think  that  ere  long  we  shall  care 
as  little  about  King  George  here,  and  peers  temporal  and 
peers  spiritual,  as  we  do  for  King  Canute  or  the  Druids. 

This  chapter  b^an  about  the  wits,  my  grandson  may  say, 
and  hath  wandered  very  far  from  their  company.  The  pleasant- 
est  of  the  wits  I  knew  were  the  Doctors  Garth  and  Arbuthnot, 
and  Mr.  Gay,  the  author  of  Trivia,"  the  most  charming  kind 
Bool  that  ever  laughed  at  a  joke  or  cracked  a  bottle.  Mr.  Prior 
I  saw,  and  he  was  the  earthen  pot  swimming  with  the  pots  of 
brass  down  the  stream,  and  always  and  justly  fVightened  lest  he 
should  break  in  the  voyage.  I  met  him  both  at  London  and 
Paris,  where  he  was  performing  piteous  eongees  to  the  Duke  of 
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Shrewsbury,  not  having  courage  to  support  the  dignity  which 
his  undeniable  genius  and  talent  had  won  him,  and  writing 
coaxing  letters  to  Secretary  St.  John,  and  thinking  about  his 
plate  and  his  place,  and  what  on  earth  should  become  of  him 
should  his  party  go  out.  The  famous  Mr.  Congreve  I  saw  a 
dozen  of  times  at  Button's,  a  splendid  wreck  of  a  man,  mag- 
nificently attired,  and  though  gout}^  and  almost  blind,  bearing 
a  brave  face  against  fortune. 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  (of  whose  prod^ous  genius  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  admiration)  was  quite  a  puny  lad  at  this 
time,  appearing  seldom  in  public  places.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  men,  wits,  and  pretty  fellows  frequenting  the  theatm 
and  coffee-houses  of  that  day  —  whom  "  nunc  perscribere  longom 
est."  Indeed  I  think  the  most  brilUant  of  that  sort  I  ever  saw 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit 
in  England,  and  met  young  Harry  Fielding,  son  of  the  Fielding 
that  served  in  Spain  and  afterwards  in  Flanders  with  us,  and 
who  for  fun  and  humor  seemed  to  top  them  all.  As  for  the 
famous  Dr.  Swifb,  I  can  say  of  him,  Vidi  tantum."  He  was 
in  London  all  these  years  up  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  ;  and  in 
a  hundred  public  places  where  I  saw  him,  but  no  more ;  he 
never  missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  where  once  or  twice  he  was 
pointed  out  to  your  grandfather.  He  would  have  sought  me 
out  eagerly  enough  had  I  been  a  great  man  with  a  title  to  my 
name,  or  a  star  on  my  coat.  At  Court  the  Doctor  had  no  eyes 
but  for  the  very  gi^eatest.  Lord  Treasurer  and  St.  John  used 
to  call  him  Jonathan,  and  they  paid  him  with  this  cheap  coin 
for  the  service  they  took  of  him.  He  writ  their  lampoons, 
fought  their  enemies,  flogged  and  bullied  in  their  service,  and  it 
must  be  owned  with  a  consummate  skill  and  fierceness.  T\a 
said  he  hath  lost  his  intellect  now,  and  forgotten  his  wrongs  and 
his  rage  against  mankind.  I  have  always  thought  of  him  and 
of  Marll)orough  as  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age.  I  have 
read  his  books  (who  doth  not  know  them  ?)  here  in  our  calm 
woods,  and  imagine  a  giant  to  myself  as  I  think  of  him,  a  lonely 
fallen  Prometheus,  groaning  as  the  vulture  tears  him.  Prome- 
theus I  saw,  but  when  first  I  ever  had  any  words  with  him,  the 
giant  stepped  out  of  a  sedan  chair  in  the  Poultry,  whither  he 
had  come  with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant  parading  before  him,  who 
announced  him,  bawling  out  his  Reverence's  name^  whilst  bis 
master  below  was  as  yet  haggling  with  the  chairman.  I  dis- 
liked this  Mr.  Swift,  and  heard  many  a  story  about  him,  of  his 
conduct  to  men,  and  his  words  to  women.  He  could  flatter  the 
great  as  much  as  he  could  bully  the  weak ;  and  Mr.  Esmond, 
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being  jonnger  and  hotter  in  that  day  than  now,  was  deter- 
mined, should  he  ever  meet  this  dragon,  not  to  run  away  from 
his  teeth  and  his  fire. 

Men  have  all  sorts  of  motives  which  carry  them  onwards  in 
life,  and  are  driven  into  acts  of  desperation,  or  it  may  be  of 
distinction,  from  a  hundred  different  causes.  There  was  one 
comrade  of  Esmond's,  an  honest  little  Irish  lieutenant  of  Hand3'- 
side's,  who  owed  so  much  money  to  a  camp  sutler,  that  he  be- 
gan to  make  love  to  the  man's  daughter,  intending  to  pay  his 
debt  that  way ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  flying  away 
from  the  debt  and  lady  too,  he  rushed  so  desperately  on  the 
French  lines,  that  he  got  his  company ;  and  came  a  captain  out 
of  the  action,  and  had  to  marry  the  sutler's  daughter  after  all, 
who  brought  him  his  cancelled  debt  to  her  father  as  poor  Roger's 
fortune.  To  run  out  of  the  reach  of  bill  and  marriage,  he  ran 
on  the  enem3''s  pikes ;  and  as  these  did  not  kill  him  he  was 
thrown  back  upon  t'other  horn  of  his  dilemma.  Our  great  Duke 
at  the  same  battle  was  fighting,  not  the  French,  but  the  Tories 
in  England ;  and  risking  his  life  and  the  army's,  not  for  his 
conntr}-  but  for  his  pay  and  places ;  and  for  fear  of  his  wife  at 
home,  that  only  being  in  life  whom  he  dreaded.  I  have  asked 
about  men  in  ray  own  companj',  (new  drails  of  poor  countiy 
boys  were  perpetually  coming  over  to  us  during  the  wars,  and 
brooglit  from  the  ploughshare  to  the  sword,)  and  found  tliat  a 
hair  of  them  under  the  flags  were  driven  tliither  on  account  of 
a  woman :  one  fellow  was  jilted  by  his  mistress  and  took  the 
shilling  in  despair ;  another  jilte<l  the  girl,  and  fled  from  her  and 
the  palish  to  the  tents  where  the  law  could  not  disturb  him. 
Why  go  on  particularizing?  What  can  the  sons  of  Adam  and 
Eve  expect,  but  to  continue  in  that  course  of  love  and  trouble 
their  father  and  mother  set  out  on?  Oh,  my  gitindson  !  I  am 
drawing  nigh  to  the  end  of  that  period  of  my  history,  when  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  great  world  of  England  and  Europe ; 
my  years  are  past  the  Hebrew  poefs  limit,  and  I  say  unto  thee, 
all  my  troubles  and  joys  too,  for  that  matter,  have  come  fVom 
a  woman  ;  as  thine  will  when  thy  destined  course  begins.  'Twas 
a  woman  that  made  a  soldier  of  me,  that  set  me  intriguing 
afterwards ;  I  beheve  I  would  have  spun  smocks  for  her  had  she 
80  hidden  roe ;  what  strength  I  had  in  my  head  I  would  have 
given  her ;  hath  not  every  man  in  his  degree  had  his  Omphale 
and  Delilah  ?  Mine  befooled  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  dear  old  England  ;  thou  mayest  find  thine  own  by  Rap- 
pahannock. 

To  please  that  woman  t^en  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself  as 
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a  soldier,  and  afterwards  as  a  wit  and  a  politician  ;  as  to  please 
another  I  would  have  put  on  a  black  cassock  and  a  pair  of  bands, 
and  had  done  so  but  that  a  superior  fate  intervened  to  defeat 
that  project.  And  I  say,  I  think  the  world  is  like  Captain 
Esmond's  company  I  spoke  of  anon ;  and  could  you  see  every 
man's  career  in  life,  yon  would  find  a  woman  clogging  him  ;  or 
clinging  round  his  march  and  stopping  him ;  or  cheering  hhn 
and  goading  him  :  or  beckoning  him  out  of  her  chariot,  so  that 
he  goes  up  to  her,  and  leaves  the  race  to  be  nin  without  him ; 
or  fringing  him  the  apple,  and  saj  ing  Eat ; "  or  fetching  him 
tlie  daggers  and  whispei4iig  Kill  I  j'onder  lies  Duncan,  and  a 
crown,  and  an  opportunity." 

Your  grandfather  fouglit  with  more  effect  as  a  politician  than 
as  a  wit :  and  having  private  animosities  and  grievances  of  bis 
own  and  his  Generars  against  the  great  Duke  in  command  of 
the  army,  and  more  information  on  militar}*  matters  than  most 
writers,  who  had  never  seen  beyond  the  fire  of  a  tobacco-pipe 
at  Wills's,"  he  was  enabled  to  do  good  service  for  that  cause 
which  he  embarked  in,  and  for  Mr.  8t.  John  and  his  party. 
But  he  disdained  the  abuse  in  which  some  of  the  Tory  writers 
indulged  ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Swift,  who  actually  chose  to  donbt 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  courage,  and  was  pleased  to  hint 
that  his  Grace's  military  capacity  was  doubtful:  nor  were 
Esmond's  performances  worse  for  the  effect  they  were  intended 
to  produce,  (though  no  doubt  they  could  not  injure  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  neaiTy  so  much  in  the  public  e3'e8  as  the  malignant 
attacks  of  Swift  did,  which  were  carefdlly  directed  so  as  to 
blacken  and  degrade  him,)  because  they  were  writ  openly  and 
fairly  by  Mr.  Esmond,  who  made  no  disguise  of  tliem,  who  was 
now  out  of  the  army,  and  who  never  attacked  the  prodigious 
courage  and  talents,  only  the  selfishness  and  rapacity,  of  the 
diief. 

The  Colonel  then,  having  writ  a  paper  for  one  of  the  Tory 
journals,  called  the  Pt^st-Boy^  (a  letter  uix>n  Bouchain,  that  the 
town  talked  about  for  two  whole  days,  when  the  appearance  of 
an  Italian  singer  supplied  a  fresh  subject  for  conversation,)  and 
having  business  at  the  Exchange,  where  Mistress  Beatrix  wante<l 
a  \mv  of  gloves  or  a  fan  very  likely,  Esmond  went  to  (forrect 
his  paper,  and  was  sitting  at  the  printer's,  when  the  famous 
Doctor  Swift;  came  in,  his  Irish  fellow  with  him  that  used  to 
walk  before  his  chair,  and  bawled  out  his  master's  name  with 
great  dignity. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  waiting  for  the  printer  too,  whose  wife  had 
gone  to  the  tavern  to  fetch  him,  and  was  meantime  engaged  in 
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drawing  a  pictare  of  a  soldier  on  horseback  for  a  dirt}*  little 
prettj  boy  of  the  printer's  wife,  whom  she  had  left  behind  her. 

*'  I  presume  you  are  the  editor  of  the  Post-Boy^  sir?  "  says 
the  Doctor,  in  a  grating  voice  that  had  an  Irish  twang ;  and  he 
looked  at  the  Colonel  from  under  his  two  bnshy  eyebrows  with 
a  pair  of  veiy-  clear  blue  eyes*  His  complexion  was  muddy, 
his  figure  rather  fat,  his  chin  double.  He  wore  a  shabby  cas- 
sock, and  a  shabby  hat  over  his  black  wig,  and  he  pulled  out  a 
great  gold  watch,  at  which  he  looks  ver^'  fierce. 

I  am  but  a  contributor.  Doctor  i>wift,"  says  Esmond,  with 
the  little  boy  still  on  his  knee.  He  was  sitting  with  his  bu(  k  in 
the  window^  so  that  the  Doctor  could  not  see  him. 

"  Who  told  you  1  waar  Dr.  8wift?"  says  the  Doctor,  eying 
the  other  very  haughtily. 

Your  Reverence's  valet  bawled  out  your  name,"  says  the 
Colonel.       I  should  judge  you  brought  him  from  Ireland?  " 
.  *\And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  judge  whether  my 
servant  came  firom  Ireland  or  no?   1  want  to  speak  with  your 
employer,  Mr.  Lieach.    I'll  thank  ye  go  fetch  him." 

''Where's  your  papa.  Tommy?"  asks  the  Colonel  of  the 
diild,  a  smutty  little  wretch  in  a  frock. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  child  begins  to  cry ;  the  Doctor's 
appearance  had  no  doubt  frightened  tlie  poor  little  imp. 

Send  that  squalling  little  brat  about  his  business,  and  do 
what  I  bid  ye,  sir,"  says  the  Doctor. 

I  must  finish  the  picture  first  for  Tommy,"  says  the  Colo- 
nel, laughing.  Here,  Tomm}',  will  you  have  3*our  Pandour 
with  whiskers  or  without  ?  " 

Whisters,"  says  Tommy,  quite  intent  on  the  picture. 

Who  the  devil  are  ye,  sir?  "  cries  the  Doctor ;  are  3'e  a 
printer's  man  or  are  ye  not?"  he  pronounced  it  like  naught. 

Your  reverence  needn't  raise  the  devil  to  ask  who  I  am," 
Bays  Colonel  Esmond.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Doctor  Faustus, 
little  Tommy?  or  Friar  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder,  and 
set  the  Thames  on  fire?  " 

Mr.  Swift  turned  quite  red,  almost  purple.  "  I  did  not 
intend  any  offence,  sir,"  says  he. 

*'I  dare  sajs  sir,  you  offended  without  meaning,"  says  the 
other,  drj  ly. 

Who  arc  ye,  sir?  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir?  You  are 
one  of  the  pack  of  Grub  Street  scribblers  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Secretary  hath  laid  by  the  heels.  How  dare  ye,  sir,  speak  to 
ine  in  this  tone?"  cries  the  Doctor,  in  a  great  fume. 

"  I  beg  your  honor's  humble  pardon  if  I  have  offended  3'our 
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honor,"  says  Esmond  in  a  tone  of 'great  humility.  Rather 
than  be  sent  to  the  Compter,  or  be  put  in  the  pilloiy%  there's 
nothing  I  wouldn't  do.  But  Mrs.  Leach,  the  printer's  lady, 
told  me  to  mind  Tommy  whilst  she  went  for  her  husband  to  the 
tavern,  and  I  daren't  leave  the  child  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  fire ;  but  if  your  Reverence  will  hold  him  — " 

I  take  the  little  beast ! "  says  the  Doctor,  starting  back. 
I  am  engaged  to  j'our  bettere,  fellow.  Tell  Mr.  L^ach  that 
when  he  makes  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Swift  he  had  best  keep 
it,  do  ye  hear?  And  keep  a  respectfhl  tongue  in  your  head, 
sir,  when  you  address  a  person  like  me." 

*'  I'm  but  a  poor  broken-down  soldier,"  says  the  Colonel, 
"  and  I've  seen  better  days,  though  I  am  forced  now  to  turn 
my  hand  to  writing.    We  can't  help  our  fate,  sir." 

"  You're  the  person  that  Mr.  Leach  hath  spoken  to  me  of, 
I  presume.  Have  the  goodness  to  speak  civilly  when  you  are 
spoken  to  —  and  tell  Leach  to  call  at  my  lodgings  in  Bury  Street, 
and  bnng  the  papers  with  him  to-night  at  ten  o'clock.  And 
the  next  time  you  see  me,  you'll  know  me,  and  be  civil,  Mr. 
Kemp." 

Poor  Kemp,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  fallen  into  misfortune,  was  the  writer  of  the  Post- Boy  ^ 
and  now  took  honest  Mr.  Leach's  pay  in  place  of  her  Majesty's. 
Esmond  had  seen  this  gentleman,  and  a  very  ingenious,  hard- 
working honest  fellow  he  was,  toiling  to  give  bread  to  a  great 
family,  and  watching  up  many  a  long  winter  night  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  his  door.  And  Mr.  St.  John,  who  had  libert3'  alwaj's 
on  his  tongue,  had  just  sent  a  dozen  of  the  opposition  writers 
into  prison,  and  one  actually  into  the  pillorj*,  for  what  he  called 
libels,  but  lil)els  not  half  so  violent  as  those  writ  on  our  side. 
With  regard  to  this  ver^'  piece  of  tj'ranny,  Esmond  had  remon- 
strated strongl}'  with  the  Secretary,  who  laughed  and  said  the 
rascals  were  served  quite  right ;  and  told  Esmond  a  joke  of 
Swift's  regarding  the  matter.  Na}',  more,  this  Irishman,  when 
St.  John  was  about  to  pardon  a  poor  wretch  iX)ndemned  to  death 
for  rape,  absolutely  prevented  the  Secretar}'  from  exercising 
this  act  of  good  nature,  and  boasted  that  he  had  had  the  roan 
hanged  ;  and  great  as  the  Doctor's  genius  might  be,  and  splen- 
did his  ability,  Esmond  for  one  would  affect  no  love  for  him, 
and  never  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  Doc*tor  was 
at  Court  every  Sunday  assiduously  enough,  a  place  the  Colonfel 
frequented  but  rarel}-,  though  he  had  a  great  inducement  to  go 
there  in  the  pei*son  of  a  fair  maid  of  honor  of  her  Majesty's ; 
and  the  airs  and  patronage  Mr.  Swift  gave  himself,  forgetting 
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gentleinea  of  his  country  whom  he  knew  perfectl}',  his  loud 
talk  at  once  insolent  and  servile,  nay,  perhaps  his  ver3'  intimacy 
with  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary,  who  indulged  all  Ms 
freaks  and  called  him  Jonathan,  you  may  be  sure,  were  re- 
marked by  many  a  person  of  whom  the  proud  priest  himself 
took  no  note,  dunng  that  time  of  his  vanitj^  and  triumph. 

Tw^  but  three  da^'s  after  the  15th  of  November,  1712  (Es- 
mond minds  him  well  of  the  date) ,  that  he  went  by  invitation 
to  dine  with  his  General,  the  foot  of  whose  table  he  used  to 
take  on  these  festive  occasions,  as  he  had  done  at  many  a 
board,  hard  and  plentiful,  during  the  campaign.  This  was 
a  great  feast,  and  of  the  latter  sort ;  the  honest  old  gentleman 
lovtfd  to  treat  his  fHends  splendidly :  his  Grace  of  Ormonde, 
before  he  Joined  his  army  as  generaUssimo,  my  Lord  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  my 
Lord  Orkney,  that  had  served  with  us  abroad,  being  of  the 
party.  His  Grace  of  Hamilton,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
io  whose  honor  the  feast  had  been  given,  upon  his  approaching 
departure  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  had  sent  an  excuse  to 
General  Webb  at  two  o'clock,  but  an  hour  before  the  dinner : 
nothing  but  the  most  immediate  business,  his  Grace  said, 
should  have  prevented  him  having  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
a  parting  glass  to  the  health  of  General  Webb.  His  absence 
disappointed  Elsmond's  old  chief,  who  suffered  much  from  his 
wounds  besides ;  and  though  the  com  pan}'  was  grand,  it  was 
raiher  gloom}'.  St.  John  came  last,  and  brought  a  friend  with 
him :  ''I'm  sure,"  says  m}'  General,  bowing  very  politely,  "  my 
table  hath  always  a  place  for  Dr.  Swift." 

Mr.  Esmond  went  up  to  the  Doctor  with  a  bow  and  a  smile : 
—  *'I  gave  Dr.  Swift's  message,"  sa^s  he,  ''to  the  printer: 
I  hope  he  brought  your  pamphlet  to  your  lodgings  in  time." 
Indeed  poor  Leach  had  come  to  his  house  very  soon  after  the 
Doctor  left  it,  being  brought  away  rather  tipsy  from  the  tavern 
by  his' thrifty  wife  ;  and  he  talked  of  Cousin  Swift  in  a  maud- 
lin way,  though  of  course  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  allude  to  this 
relationship.  The  Doctor  scowled,  blushed,  and  was  much 
confused,  and  said  scarce  a  word  during  the  whole  of  dinner. 
A  very  little  stone  will  sometimes  knock  down  these  Goliaths 
of  wit ;  and  this  one  was  often  discomfited  when  met  by  a  man 
of  any  spirit ;  he  took  his  place  sulkily,  put  water  in  his  wine 
tiiat  the  others  drank  plentifiill}',  and  scarce  said  a  word. 

The  talk  was  about  the  affairs  of  the  day,  or  rather  about 
persons  than  affairs :  my  Lady  Marlborough's  fury,  her  daugh- 
ters in  old  clothes  and  mob-caps  looking  out  from  their  windows 
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and  seeing  the  company  pass  to  the  Drawing-room ;  the  gen- 
tleman-usher's horror  when  tlie  Prince  of  Savov  was  introduced 
to  her  Majesty  in  a  tie-wig,  no  man  out  of  a  full-bottomed 
periwig  ever  having  kissed  the  Royal  hand  before ;  about  the 
Mohawks  and  the  damage  they  were  doing,  rushing  through 
the  town,  killing  and  murdenng.  Some  one  said  the  ill-omemKi 
face  of  Mohun  had  been  seen  at  the  theatre  the  night  be- 
fore, and  Macartney  and  Meredith  with  him.  Meant  to  be  a 
least,  the  meeting,  in  spite  of  drink  and  talk,  was  as  dismal 
as  a  funeral.  Every  topic  started  subsided  into  gloom.  Uls 
Grace  of  Ormonde  went  away  because  the  conversation  got 
upon  Denain,  where  we  had  been  defeated  in  the  last  campai^. 
lismond's  General  was  affected  at  the  allusion  to  this  action 
too,  for  his  comrade  of  Wynendael,  the  Count  of  Nassau  Woo- 
denbonrg,  had  been  slain  there.  Mr.  Swift,  when  Esmond 
pledged  him,  said  he  drank  no  wine,  and  took  his  hat  from  the 
peg  and  went  away,  beckoning  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  follow 
him;  but  the  other  bade  him  take  his  chariot  and  save  his 
wach-hire  —  he  had  to  speak  with  Colonel  Esmond ;  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  company  withdrew  to  cards,  these  two  remained 
behind  in  the  dark. 

Bolingbroke  alwaj's  spoke  freely  when  he  had  drunk  fineelj. 
His  enemies  could  get  any  secret  out  of  him  in  that  condition  ; 
women  were  even  employed  to  ply  him,  and  take  his  words 
down.  I  have  heanl  that  my  Lord  Stair,  three  years  after, 
when  the  Secretary  fled  to  France  and  became  the  Pretender's 
Minister,  got  all  the  information  he  wanted  b}'  putting  lemale 
spies  over  St.  John  in  his  cups.  He  spoke  freely  now:  — 
^''Jonathan  knows  nothing  of  this  for  certain,  though  he  sns- 
j)ects  it,  and  by  George,  Webb  will  take  an  Archbishopric, 
and  Jonathan  a  —  no,  —  damme  —  Jonathan  will  take  an  Arch- 
bishopric from  James,  I  warrant  me,  gladl}'  enough*  Yonr 
Duke  hath  the  string  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  hand,"  the 
Secretary'  went  on.  We  have  that  which  will  force  Marl- 
borough to  keep  his  distance,  and  he  goes  out  of  London  in 
a  fortnight.  Prior  hath  his  business ;  he  left  me  this  morning, 
and  mark  me,  Harry,  should  fate  carry  off  our  august,  our 
beloved,  our  most  gouty  and  plethoric  Queen,  and  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  la  bonne  cause  triomphera.  A  la  sant^  de  la 
bonne  cause !  Everything  good  comes  from  France.  Wine 
comes  from  France ;  give  us  another  bumper  to  the  bonne 
cause."    We  drank  it  together. 

''Will  the  bonne  cause  turn  Protestant?"  asked  Mr.  Es- 
mond. 
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''No,  hang  it"  says  the  other,  '' he'll  defend  our  Faith  as 
in  dut}'  bound,  but  he'll  stick  by  his  own.  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  shall  run  in  the  same  ear,  by  Jove.  Righteousness 
and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other:  and  we'll  have  Father  Mas- 
sillon  to  walk  down  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Dr.  Sachevcrel.  Give  us  more  wine;  here's  a  healUi  to  the 
bonne  cause,  kneeling — damme,  lefs  drink  it  kneeling."  He 
was  quite  flushed  and  wild  with  wine  as  he  was  talking. 

''  And  suppose,"  says  Esmond,  who  always  had  this  gloomy 
apprehension,  the  bonne  cause  should  give  us  up  to  the 
French,  as  his  father  and  unole  did  before  him  ?  " 

^'Give  us  up  to  the  French!"  starts  up  Bolingbroke;  ''is 
there  any  English  gentleman  that  fears  that?  You  who  have 
seen  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  afraid  of  the  French!  Your 
ancestors  and  mine,  and  brave  old  Webb's  jonder,  have  met 
them  in  a  hundred  fields,  and  our  children  will  be  ready  to  do 
the  like.  Who's  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ? 
My  Cousin  Westmoreland?  Give  us  up  to  the  French, 
pshaw ! " 

"  His  uncle  did,"  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

"And  what  happened  to  his  grandfather?"  broke  out  St. 
John,  filling  out  another  bumper.  "  Here's  to  the  greatest 
monarch  England  ever  saw;  here's  to  the  Englishman  that 
made  a  kingdom  of  her.  Our  great  King  came  from  Hunting- 
don, not  Hanover ;  our  fathers  didn't  look  for  a  Dutchman  to 
rule  us.  Let  him  come  and  we'll  keep  him,  and  we'll  show 
him  Whitehall.  If  he's  a  traitor  let  us  have  him  here  to  deal 
with  him  ;  aod  then  there  are  spirits  here  as  great  as  any  that 
have  gone  before.  There  are  men  here  that  can  look  at  dan- 
ger in  the  face  and  not  be  frightened  at  it.  Traitor !  treason ! 
what  names  are  these  to  scai-e  you  and  me  ?  Are  all  Oliver's 
men  dead,  or  his  glorious  name  forgotten  in  fifl}*  yeara?  Are 
thei'e  no  men  equal  to  him,  think  you,  as  good  —  a}',  as  good? 
God  save  the  King !  and,  if  the  monarchy  fails  us,  God  save 
the  British  Republic ! " 

He  filled  another  great  bumper,  and  tossed  it  up  and  drained 
it  Aviidly,  just  as  the  noise  of  rapid  carriage-wheels  approaching 
was  stopi)ed  at  our  door,  and  after  a  hurried  knock  and  a 
moment's  interval,  Mr.  Swift  came  into  the  hall,  ran  up  stairs 
to  the  itx>m  we  were  dining  in,  and  eutei*ed  it  with  a  perturbed 
face.  St.  John,  excited  with  drink,  was  making  some  wild 
quotation  out  of  Macbeth,  but  Swill  stopped  him. 

"  Drink  uo  more,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake  1 "  sa^'s  he.  I 
cx)iQe  with  the  most  di'eadAil  news." 
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<'Is  the  Qaeen  dead?"  cries  out  BoUngbroke,  Beizing  on 
a  water-glass. 

^^No,  Duke  Hamilton  is  dead:  he  was  murdered  an  hour 
ago  by  Mohuu  and  Macartney ;  they  had  a  quarrel  this  mora- 
ing ;  the}'  gave  him  not  so  much  time  as  to  write  a  letter.  He 
went  for  a  couple  of  his  fVieuds,  and  he  is  dead,  and  Mohan, 
too,  the  bloody  villain,  who  was  set  on  him.  They  fought  in 
Hyde  Park  just  before  sunset ;  tlie  Duke  kified  Mohan,  and 
Macartney  came  up  and  stabbed  him,  and  the  dog  is  fled.  I 
have  your  chariot  below ;  send  to  every  part  of  the  ooontiy 
and  apprehend  that  villain;  oome  to  the  Duke's  house  and 
see  if  any  life  be  left  in  him.*' 

Oh,  Beatrix,  Beatrix,"  thought  Esmond,  and  here  ends 
my  poor  girl's  ambition ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FO(m  BEATRIX. 

Trerb  had  been  no  need  to  urge  upon  Esmond  the  necessity 
of  a  sepamdon  between  him  and  Beatrix  \  Fate  had  done  th^ 
completely ;  and  I  think  from  the  yexy  moment  poor  Beatrix 
had  accepted  the  Duke's  offer,  she  began  to  assume  the  majestic 
air  of  a  Duchess,  nay.  Queen  Elect,  and  to  carry  herself  as  one 
sacred  and  removed  from  us  common  people.  Her  mother  and 
kinsman  both  fell  into  her  ways,  the  latter  scomfldly  perhaps, 
and  uttering  his  usual  gibes  at  her  vanity  and  his  own.  There 
was  a  certain  charm  about  this  girl  of  which  neither  Colonel 
Esmond  nor  his  fond  mistress  could  forego  the  fascination ;  ia 
spite  of  her  faults  and  her  pride  and  wilfulness,  they  were  forced 
to  love  her ;  and,  indeed,  might  l>e  set  down  as  the  two  chief 
flatterers  of  the  brilliant  creature's  court. 

Who,  in  the  coui-se  of  his  lifb,  hatli  not  been  so  bewitcliedi 
and  worshipped  some  idol  or  another?  Years  after  tliis  passion 
hath  been  dead  aud  buried,  along  with  a  thousand  other  worldly 
cares  and  ambitions,  ho  who  felt  it  can  i^call  it  out  of  its  grave^ 
and  admire,  almost  as  fondly  as  he  did  in  his  youth,  that  lovely 
queenly  creatui'c.  I  invoke  that  beautiful  spirit  fVom  the  shades 
and  k>\'e  her  still ;  or  rather  I  should  say  such  a  past  is  always 
pivscnt  to  a  man  ;  such  a  passion  once  felt  forms  a  pait  of  litis 
whole  being,  and  caimot  be  sepai'ated  fVom  it ;  it  becomes  ft 
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portion  of  the  man  of  to-day,  just  as  anj  great  faith  or  convic- 
tion, the  discovery  of  poetry,  the  awakening  of  religion,  ever 
afterwards  influence  hUn ;  just  as  the  wound  I  had  at  Blenheim, 
and  of  which  I  wear  the  scar,  hath  become  part  of  my  frame 
and  influenced  my  wliole  body,  nay,  spirit  subscqhently,  though 
'twas  got  and  healed  forty  years  ago.  Farting  and  forgetting  I 
What  fkithfhl  heart  can  do  these?  Our  great  thoughts,  our 
great  affections,  the  Truths  of  our  life,  never  leave  us.  Surely, 
the}'  cannot  separate  from  our  consciousness;  shall  follow  it 
whithersoever  that  shall  go ;  and  are  of  their  nature  divine  and 
immortal. 

With  the  horrible  news  of  this  catastrophe,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  weeping  domestics  at  the  Duke's  own  door, 
Esmond  rode  homewards  as  quick  as  his  lacy  coach  would 
caiTv  him,  devising  ail  the  time  how  he  should  break  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  person  most  concerned  in  it ;  and  if  a  satire  upon 
human  vanity  could  be  needed,  that  poor  soul  afl<mied  it  in  the 
altered  company  and  occupations  in  which  Esmond  found  her. 
For  da}-8  before,  her  chariot  had  been  rolling  the  street  from 
mercer  to  toyshop  —  from  goldsmith  to  laceman :  her  taste  was 
perfect,  or  at  least  the  fond  bridegit>om  had  thought  so,  and  had 
given  her  entire  authority  over  all  tradesmen,  and  for  all  the 
plate,  fbmiture  and  equipages,  with  which  his  Grace  the  Am- 
bassador wished  to  adorn  his  splendid  mission.  She  must  have 
her  picture  by  Kneller,  a  duchess  not  being  complete  withont  a 
portrait,  and  a  noblo  one  he  made,  and  actually  sketched  in,  on 
a  cushion,  a  coronet  which  she  was  about  to  wear.  She  vowed 
she  would  wear  it  at  King  James  the  Third's  coronation,  and 
never  a  princess  in  the  land  would  have  become  ermine  better. 
Esmond  found  the  ante-chamber  crowded  with  milliners  and 
toyshop  women,  obsequious  goklsmiths  with  jewels,  salvers, 
and  tankards ;  and  metxsers'  men  with  hanguigs,  and  velvets, 
and  brocades.  My  Lad}'  Duchess  elect  was  giving  audience 
to  one  flamous  silversmith  from  Exeter  Change,  who  brought 
with  him  a  great  chased  salvei\  of  which  he  was  pointing  out 
the  licauties  as  Colonel  Esmond  entered.  Come,"  says  she, 
ooQsin,  and  admire  the  taste  of  this  pi^t}'  thing."  I  think 
Mars  and  Venus  were  Ijing  in  the  golden  bower,  that  one  gilt 
Ciifnd  carried  olf  the  war^god's  casque  —  another  his  swoixi  — 
another  his  great  buckler,  uix>n  which  m}-  Loixl  Duke  HamU- 
Um's  arms  with  ours  were  to  be  engraved  —  and  a  fourtli  was 
kneeling  down  to  the  reclining  goddess  with  the  ducal  coi^net 
in  lier  fiands,  God  help  us  1  The  next  time  Mr4  Esmond  saw 
that  piece  of  plate^  the  arms  were  changed,  the  ducal  coronet 
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had  been  replaced  by  a  viscount's ;  it  formed  part  of  the  fortane 
of  the  thrifty  goldsmith's  own  daughter,  when  she  married  mj 
Lord  Viscount  8(]uanderf!cld  two  years  after. 

Isn't  this  a  beautiful  piece?"  says  Beatrix,  examining  it, 
and  she  pointed  out  the  arch  graces  of  the  Cupids,  and  the  fioe 
carving  of  the  languid  prostrate  Mars.  Esmond  sickened  as  he 
thought  of  the  warrior  dead  in  his  chamber,  his  servants  and 
children  weeping  around  him ;  and  of  this  smiling  creature 
attiring  herself,  as  it  were,  for  that  nuptial  death-bed.  lis 
a  prett}'  piece  of  vanitj  ,"  says  he,  looking  gloomily  at  the 
beautiful  creature :  there  were  flambeaux  in  the  room  lighting 
up  the  brilliant  mistress  of  it.  She  lifted  up  the  great  gold 
salver  with  her  fair  arms. 

*'  Vanity !  "  says  she,  haughtily.  What  is  vanity  in  you, 
sir,  is  propriety  in  me.  You  ask  a  Jewish  price  for  it,  Mr. 
Graves ;  but  have  it  I  will,  if  only  to  spite  Mr.  Esmond." 

Oh,  Beatrix,  lay  it  down  !  "  saj's  Mr.  Esmond.  '*  Hero- 
dias  !  you  know  not  what  you  carry  in  the  charger." 

She  dropped  it  with  a  clang ;  the  eager  goldsmith  running  to 
seize  his  fallen  ware.  The  lady's  face  caught  the  fright  from 
Esmond's  pale  countenance,  and  her  e3'es  shone  out  like  beacons 
of  alarm  :  —  What  is  it,  Henry  ! "  says  she,  running  to  him, 
and  seizing  both  his  hands.  What  do  3  ou  mean  by  3'our  pale 
face  and  gloom}'  tones  ?  " 

"  Come  awa}',  come  awa}' ! "  says  Esmond,  leading  her ;  she 
clung  frightened  to  him,  and  he  supported  her  upon  his  heart, 
bidding  the  scared  goldsmith  leave  them.  The  man  went  into 
the  next  apartment,  staring  with  surprise,  and  hugging  his 
precious  charger. 

Oh,  my  Beatrix,  my  sister ! "  says  Esmond,  still  holding 
in  his  arms  the  pallid  and  affrighted  creature,  ^^you  have  the 
greatest  courage  of  any  woman  in  the  world ;  prepare  to  show 
it  now,  for  you  have  a  dreadful  trial  to  beai*.*' 

She  sprang  away  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected 
her :  —  Hath  he  left  me?  "  says  she.  We  had  words  this 
morning:  he  was  very  gloomy,  and  I  angered  him:  but  he 
dared  not,  he  dared  not!"  As  she  spd^e  a  burning  blush 
flushed  over  her  whole  face  and  bosom.  Esmond  saw  it 
reflected  in  the  glass  by  which  she  stood,  with  clenched  hands, 
pressing  her  swelling  heart. 

He  has  left  you,"  says  Esmond,  wondering  that  rage 
rather  than  sorrow  was  in  her  looks. 

And  he  is  alive,"  cried  Beatrix,  and  you  bring  me  this 
commission !    He  has  left  me,  and  yon  haven't  dared  to  avenge 
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me !  Tou,  that  pretend  to  be  the  champion  of  our  house,  have 
let  me  suffer  this  insult!  Where  is  Castle  wood?  I  will  go  to 
my  brother." 

The  Duke  is  not  alive,  Beatrix,"  said  Esmond. 
She  looked  at  her  cousin  wildly,  and  fell  back  to  the  wail  as 
though  shot  in  the  breast:  —    And  you  come  here,  and  — 
and  —  you  killed  him  ?  " 

No  ;  thank  heaven !  "  her  kinsman  said.  The  blood  of 
that  noble  heart  doth  not  stain  my  sword !  In  its  last  hour 
it  was  faithfhl  to  thee,  Beatrix  Esmond.  Vain  and  cruel 
woman !  kneel  and  thank  the  awful  heaven  which  awards  life 
and  death,  and  chastises  pride,  that  the  noble  Hamilton  died 
trae  to  you  ;  at  least  that  'twas  not  your  quarrel,  or  your  pride, 
or  your  wicked  vanity,  that  drove  him  to  his  fate.  He  died  by 
the  blood}^  sword  which  alread}^  had  drank  your  own  father's 
blood.  O  woman,  O  sister !  to  that  sad  field  where  two  corpses 
are  lying  —  for  the  murderer  died  too  by  the  hand  of  the  man 
be  slew  —  can  you  bring  no  mourners  but  your  revenge  and 
your  vanity  ?  God  help  and  pardon  thee,  Beatrix,  as  he  brings 
this  awAil  punishment  to  your  hard  and  rebelhous  heart." 

Esmond  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  his  mistress  came 
in.  The  colloquy  between  him  and  Beatrix  had  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  time  Esmond's  servant  had  carried 
the  disastrous  news  thi'ough  the  household.  The  army  of  Van- 
ity Fair,  waiting  without,  gathered  up  all  their  fripperies  and 
fled  aghast.  Tender  Lady  Castlewood  had  been  in  talk  above 
with  Dean  Atterburj-,  the  pious  creature's  almoner  and  director ; 
and  the  Dean  had  entered  with  her  as  a  ph3'sician  whose  place 
was  at  a  sick-bed.  Beatrix's  mother  looked  at  Esmond  and 
ran  towards  her  daughter,  with  a  pale  face  and  open  heart  and 
^hands,  all  kindness  and  pity.  But  Beatrix  passed  her  b}*,  nor 
would  she  have  any  of  the  medicaments  of  the  spiritual  phj^si- 


Her  eyes  were  quite  dry ;  nor  did  Esmond  ever  see  them  other- 
wise, save  once,  in  respect  to  that  grief.  She  gave  him  a  cold 
hand  as  she  went  out:  Thank  you,  brother,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  a  simplicity  more  touching  than  tears ;  all 
you  have  said  is  true  and  kind,  and  I  will  go  away  and  ask  par- 
don." The  three  others  remained  behind,  and  talked  over  the 
dreadful  story.  It  aflfected  Dr.  Atterbury  more  even  than  us, 
as  it  seemed.  The  death  of  Mohun,  her  husband's  murderer, 
was  more  awfbl  to  my  mistress  than  even  the  Duke's  unhappy 
end.  Esmond  gave  at  length  what  particulars  he  knew  of  their 
quarrel,  and  the  cause  of  it.    The  two  noblemen  had  long  been 


cian. 


room  and  b}"  myself."  she  said. 
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at  war  with  respect  to  the  Lord  Gerard's  propcrt}',  whose  two 
daughters  my  Lord  Duke  and  Mohun  had  married.  They  had 
met  hy  appointment  that  day  at  the  law^'er's  in  Lineobi's  Inn 
Fields  ;  had  words  which,  though  they  appeared  very  trifling  to 
those  who  lieaitl  them,  were  not  so  to  men  exasperated  by  long 
and  previfHis  enmity.  Mohun  asked  my  Lord  Duke  where  he 
could  see  his  Grace's  friends,  and  within  an  hour  had  sent  two 
of  bis  own  to  arrange  this  deadly  duel.  It  was  pursued  with 
.  such  fierceness,  and  sprung  fVom  so  trifling  a  cause,  that  all 
men  agreed  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  party,  of  which  these 
tliree  notorious  brawlers  were  but  agents,  who  desired  to  take 
Duke  Hamilton's  life  away.  They  fought  three  on  a  side,  a§ 
in  that  tragic  meeting  twelve  years  back,  which  hath  been  re- 
counted already,  and  in  which  Mohun  performed  his  second 
mui-der.  They  rushed  in,  and  closed  upon  each  other  at  once 
without  any  feints  or  crossing  of  swords  even,  and  stabbed  one 
at  the  other  desperately,  each  receiving  many  wounds ;  and 
Mohun  having  his  death-wound,  and  my  Lord  Duke  lying  by 
him.  Macartney  came  up  and  stabbed  his  Grace  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  gave  him  the  blow  of  whidi  he  died.  Colonel 
Macartney  denied  this,  of  which  the  hoiTor  and  indignation  of 
the  whole  kingdom  would  nevertheless  have  him  guilty,  and  fled 
the  countr}',  whither  he  never  returned. 

What  was  the  real  cause  .of  the  Duke  Hamilton's  death? — a 
paltry  quarrel  that  might  easily  have  been  made  up,  and  with 
a  rufflan  so  low,  base,  profligate,  and  degraded  with  former 
crimes  and  repeated  murders,  that  a  man  of  such  renown  and 
princely  rank  as  my  Lord  Duke  might  have  disdained  to  sully 
his  swoi*d  with  the  blood  of  such  a  villain.  But  his  spirit  waa 
so  high  that  those  who  wished  his  death  knew  that  his  courage 
was  like  his  charity,  and  never  turned  any  man  away ;  and  he 
died  hy  the  hands  of  Mohun,  and  the  other  two  cut-throats  that 
were  set  on  him.  The  Queen's  ambassador  to  Paris  died,  the 
loyal  and  devoted  servant  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  Royal 
Prince  of  Scotland  himself,  and  carrying  the  oonfldenoe,  the 
repentance  of  C^ieen  Anne  along  with  his  own  open  devotion, 
and  the  good-will  of  millions  in  the  country  more,  to  the  Queen's 
exiled  brother  and  sovereign. 

That  party  to  which  Lord  Mohun  belonged  had  the  benefit 
of  his  serv  ice,  and  now  were  well  rid  of  such  a  ruffian.  He, 
and  Meredith,  and  Macartney,  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
men  ;  and  the  two  colonels  had  been  broke  but  the  year  before 
for  drinking  perdition  to  the  Tories.  His  Grace  was  a  Whig 
now  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  as  eager  for  war  as  Prince  Eugene 
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himself.  I  Btiy  not  that  he  was  privy  to  Duke  HamUton'g 
death,  I  say  that  his  party  profited  by  it ;  and  that  three  des- 
perate and  bloody  instrmneDts  were  found  to  effect  that  murder. 

As  Esmond  and  the  Dean  walked  away  from  Kensington 
discoursing  of  this  tragedy,  and  how  fatal  it  was  to  the  cause 
which  they  both  ha€t  at  heart,  the  street-criers  were  already  out 
with  their  broadsides^  shouting  through  the  town  the  fbll,  true^ 
and  horrible  account  of  the  death  of  Ix>rd  Mohun  and  Duke 
Hamiltoa  in  a  duel.  A  fellow  had  got  to  Kensington^  and  was 
crying  it  in  the  square  there  at  very  early  morning,  when  Mr. 
Esmond  happeneil  to  pass  by.  He  drove  the  man  from  under 
Beatrix's  very  window,  whereof  the  casement  had  been  set  open* 
The  sun  was  shining  though  'twas  November :  he  had  seen  the 
market-carts  rolling  into  London,  the  guard  relieved  at  the  pal- 
ace, the  laborers  trudging  to  their  work  in  the  gardens  between 
Kensington  and  the  City  —  the  wandering  merchants  and  hawk* 
ers  filling  the  air  with  ^ir  cries.  The  world  was  going  to  its 
business  again,  although  dukes  lay  dead  and  ladies  mourned  for 
them  ;  and  kings,  very  likely,  lost  their  chances.  So  pight  and 
day  pass  away,  and  to-morrow  comes,  and  our  place  knows  us 
not  Esmond  thought  of  the  courier,  now  galloping  on  the 
North  road  to  inform  him,  who  was  Earl  of  Arran  j-esterday, 
that  he  was  Duke  of  Hamilton  to-day,  and  of  a  thousand  great 
schemes,  hopes,  ambitions,  that  were  alive  in  the  gallant  hearty 
beating  a  few  hours  since,  and  now  in  a  little  dust  quiescent. 


CHAPTER  Vn.  ' 

I  VISIT  CASTLEWOOD  OKCB  MCHIB. 

Thus,  for  a  third  time,  Beatrix's  ambitious  hopes  were  dr- 
camveoted,  and  she  might  well  brieve  that  a  special  malignant 
fate  watched  and  pursued  her,  tearing  her  prize  out  of  her  hand 
just  as  she  seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  leaving  her  with  only  rage 
and  grief  for  her  portion.  Whatever  her  feelings  might  have 
been  of  anger  or  of  sorrow,  (and  I  fear  me  that  the  former 
emotion  was  that  which  most  tore  her  heart,)  she  would  take 
no  confidant,  as  people  of  softer  natures  would  have  done  under 
such  a  calamity ;  her  mother  and  her  kinsman  knew  that  she 
would  disdain  their  pit^y,  and  that  to  offer  it  would  be  but  to 
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infuriate  the  cruel  wound  whieh  fortune  had  inflicted.  We 
knew  that  her  pride  was  awfully  humbled  and  punished  by  this 
sudden  and  terrible  blow  ;  she  wanted  no  teaching  of  ours  to 
point  out  the  sad  moral  of  her  stor}'.  Her  fond  mother  oould 
give  but  her  prayers,  and  her  kinsman  his  faithful  ftiendship 
and  patience  to  the  unhappy,  stricken  creature;  and  it  was 
only  by  hints,  and  a  woM  or  two  uttered  months  afterwards, 
that  Beatrix  showed  she  understood  their  silent  commiseration, 
and  on  her  pait  was  secretly  thankfbl  for  their  forbearance. 
The  pcK>ple  about  the  Court  said  there  was  that  in  her  manner 
which  frightened  away  scoffing  and  condolence :  she  was  above 
their  triumph  and  their  pity,  and  acted  her  part  in  that  dread- 
ful tragedy  greatly  and  courageously ;  so  that  those  who  liked 
her  least  were  3'et  forced  to  admire  her.  We,  who  watched 
her  afbej*  her  disaster,  could  not  but  respect  the  indomitabiB 
courage  and  majestic  calm  with  which  she  bore  it.  I  would 
rather  see  her  tears  than  her  pride,"  her  mother  said,  who  wm 
accustomed  to  bear  her  sorrows  in  a  very  different  way,  and  to 
receive  them  as  the  stroke  of  God,  with  an  awful  submission 
and  meekness.  But  Beatrix's  nature  was  diflTerent  to  that 
tender  parent's ;  she  seemed  to  accept  her  grief  and  to  def}*  it ; 
nor  would  she  allow  it  (I  believe  not  even  in  private  and  in  her 
own  chamber)  to  extort  from  her  the  confession  of  even  a  tear 
of  humiliation  or  a  cry  of  pain.  Frieifds  and  children  of  our 
race,  who  come  after  me,  in  which  way  will  you  bear  3'our  tri- 
als ?  I  know  one  that  prays  God  will  give  you  love  ratiber  than 
pride,  and  that  the  Eye  all-seeing  shall  And  you  in  the  humble 
place.  Not  that  we  should  judge  proud  spirits  otherwise  than 
charitably.  'Tis  natni*e  hath  fashioned  some  for  ambition  and 
dominion,  as  it  hath  formed  others  for  obedience  and  gentle 
submission.  The  leopard  follows  his  nature  as  the  lamb  does, 
and  acts  after  leopard  law ;  she  can  neither  help  her  beauty*,  nor 
her  courage,  nor  her  cruelty ;  nor  a  single  spot  on  her  shining 
coat ;  nor  the  conquering  spirit  which  impels  her ;  nor  the  shot 
which  brings  her  down. 

During  that  well-founded  panic  the  Whigs  had,  lest  the 
Queen  should  forsake  their  Hanoverian  Prince,  bound  by  oaths 
and  treaties  as  she  was  to  him,  and  recall  her  brother,  who  was 
allied  to  her  by  yet  stronger  ties  of  nature  and  duty ;  the  Prince 
of  Savoy,  and  the  boldest  of  that  party  of  the  Whigs,  were  for 
bringing  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge  over,  in  spite  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  outcry  of  her  Tory  servants,  arguing  that  the 
Electoral  Prince,  a  Peer  and  Prince  of  the  Blood-Royal  of  this 
Realm  too,  and  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown,  had  a 
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right  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  whereof  he  was  a  member,  and  to 
dwell  in  the  countr}*  which  he  one  day  was  to  govern.  Nothing 
but  the  strongest  ill  will  expressed  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
people  about  her,  and  menaces  of  the  Royal  resentment,  should 
tbii»  scheme  be  persisted  in,  prevented  it  from  being  carried 
into  effect. 

The  boldest  on  our  side  were,  in  like  manner,  for  having  our 
Prince  into  the  country.  The  undoubted  inheritor  of  the  right 
divine ;  the  feelings  of  more  than  half  the  nation,  of  almost  all 
the  clei^*,  of  the  gentry  of  England  and  Scotland  with  him ; 
entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  his  father  suffered  — 
brave,  young,  handsome,  unfbrtunate  —  who  in  England  would 
dare  to  molest  the  Prince  should  he  come  among  tM,  and  fling 
himself  upon  British  generosity,  hospitality',  and  honor?  An 
invader  with  an  army  of  Frenchmen  behind  him.  Englishmen 
of  spirit  would  resist  to  the  death,  and  drive  back  to  the  shores 
whence  he  came;  but  a  Prince,  alone,  armed  with  his  right 
only,  and  relying  on  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  was  sure,  many 
of  bis  friends  argued,  of  welcome,  at  least  of  safety,  among  ns. 
The  hand  of  his  sister  the  Queen,  of  the  people  his  subjects, 
never  could  be  raised  to  do  him  a  wix>ng.  But  the  Qneen  was 
timid  by  nature,  and  the  successive  Ministers  she  had,  had 
private  causes  for  their  irresolution.  The  bolder  and  honester 
men,  who  had  at  heart  the  illustrious  3'oung  exile's  cause,  had 
no  scheme  of  interest  of  their  own  to  prevent  them  from  seeing 
the  right  done,  and,  provided  only  he  came  as  an  Englishman, 
were  ready  to  venture  their  all  to  welcome  and  defend  him. 

St.  John  and  Harley  both  had  kind  words  in  plentj'  for  the 
Prince's  adherents,  and  gave  him  endless  promises  of  future 
support ;  but  hints  and  promises  were  all  they  could  be  got  to 
give ;  and  some  of  his  friends  were  for  measures  much  bolder, 
more  efficacious,  and  more  open.  With  a  party  of  these,  some 
of  whom  are  yet  alive,  and  some  whose  names  Mr.  Esmond  has 
no  right  to  mention,  he  found  himself  engaged  the  year  after 
that  miserable  death  of  Duke  Hamilton,  which  deprived  the 
Prince  of  his  most  courageous  ally  in  this  country.  Dean 
Atterbnry  was  one  of  the  friends  whom  Esmond  may  mention, 
as  the  brave  bishop  is  now  be3'on(l  exile  and  persecution,  and 
to  him,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  Colonel  opened  himself  of  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  that,  backed  by  a  little  resolution  on  the 
Prince's  part,  6ould  not  fail  of  bringing  about  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  their  dearest  wishes. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  had  not  come  to  Eng- 
land to  keep  his  majority,  and  had  now  been  absent  from  the 
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country  for  several  years.  The  year  when  his  sister  wrs  to  be 
married  and  Duke  Hamilton  died,  my  lord  was  kept  at  Bnix- 
elles  by  his  wife's  lying-in.  The  gentle  Clotilda  cooki  not  bear 
her  husband  out  of  her  sight ;  perhaps  she  mistrusted  the  young 
scapegrace  should  he  ever  get  loose  from  her  leading-strix^ ; 
and  she  kept  him  by  her  side  to  nurse  the  baby  and  administer 
posset  to  the  gossips.  Many  a  laugh  poor  Beatrix  had  had 
about  Frank's  uxorionsoeas :  his  mother  would  have  gone  to 
Clotilda  when  her  time  was  coming,  but  that  the  mother-in-law 
was  already  in  possession,  and  the  negotiations  for  poor  Bea- 
trix's marriage  were  begun.  A  few  months  after  the  horrid 
catastrophe  in  Hyde  Park,  my  mistress  and  her  daughter  retired 
to  Castlewood,  where  my  lord,  it  was  expected,  would  soon  joia 
them.  But,  to  say  truth,  their  quiet  household  was  little  to  his 
taste ;  he  oould  be  got  to  come  to  Walcote  but  once  after  his 
first  campaign ;  and  then  the  young  rogue  spent  more  than  ^ilf 
his  time  in  London,  not  appearing  at  Court  or  in  puUic  under 
his  own  name  and  title,  but  A^quenting  plays,  bagnios,  and  the 
very  worst  company,  under  the  nama  of  Captain  Esnaond 
(whei*cby  his  innocent  kinsman  got  more  tlmn  once  into 
trouble)  ;  and  so  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  pursuit  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  until  he  plunged  into  the  lawful  one  of  mar- 
riage, Frank  Castlewood  had  remained  away  from  this  eoantrv, 
and  was  unknown,  save  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  army^ 
with  whom  he  had  served  abroad.  The  fond  heart  of  hia 
mother  was  pained  by  this  long  absence.  'Twas  all  that  Henry 
Esmond  could  do  to  soothe  her  natural  mortification,  and  find 
excuses  for  his  kinsman's  levity. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1713,  Lord  Castlewood  thought  of 
returning  home.  His  first  child  had  been  a  daughter ;  Clotilda 
was  in  the  way  of  gratify  ing  his  loidship  with  a  second,  and  the 
pious  youtli  thought  that,  by  bringing  his  wife  to  his  ancestral 
home,  by  prayers  to  St.  Philip  of  Gsstlewood,  and  what  not^ 
heaven  might  be  induced  to  bless  him  with  a  son  this  time,  for 
whose  coming  the  expectant  mamma  was  very  anxious. 

The  long^debated  peace  had  been  proclaimed  this  year  at 
the  end  of  March ;  and  France  was  open  to  us.  Just  as  Frank's 
poor  mother  had  made  all  things  ready  for  Lord  Castlewood's 
reception^  and  was  eagerly  expecting  her  son,  it  was  by  Colons 
Esmond's  means  that  the  kind  lad}'  was  disappointed  of  her 
longing,  and  obliged  to  defer  once  more  the  darling  hope  of  her 
heart. 

Esmond  took  horses  to  Castlewood.  He  had  not  seen  its 
ancient  gray  towers  and  weU-remembered  woods  for  nearfy 
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fbnrteen  years,  and  since  be  rode  thenoe  with  my  lord,  to  whom 
his  mistress  with  her  yoang  children  by  her  side  waved  an  adieu. 
What  ages  seemed  to  have  passed  sinoe  then,  what  years  of 
action  and  passion,  of  care,  love,  hope,  disaster !  The  children 
were  grown  up  now,  and  had  stories  of  their  own.  As  for  £s- 
uond,  be  felt  to  be  a  hundred  years  old ;  his  dear  mistress  only 
seemed  unchanged ;  she  lookcKi  and  welcomed  him  quite  as  of 
old.  There  was  the  fountain  in  the  eoort  babbling  its  familiar 
music,  the  old  hall  and  its  furniture,  the  carved  chair  my  late 
lord  used,  the  very  flagon  he  drank  fhnn.  Esmond's  mistress 
knew  he  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room  he  used  to  occupy ; 
'twas  made  readv  for  him,  and  wall-flowers  and  sweet  herbs  set 
io  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room. 

In  tears  of  not  unmanly  emotion,  with  prayers  of  submission 
to  the  awfUl  Dispenser  of  death  and  life,  of  good  and  evil  for« 
tune,  Mr.  Esmond  passed  a  part  of  that  first  night  at  Castlewood, 
lying  awake  for  many  hours  as  the  clock  kept  tolling  (in  tones 
80  well  remembered),  looking  back,  as  all  men  will,  that  revisit 
t^r  home  of  childhood,  over  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  sur- 
veying himself  on  the  distant  bank  3'onder,  a  sad  little  melan- 
choly boy  with  his  lord  still  alive  —  his  dear  mistress,  a  girl  yet, 
her  children  sporting  around  her.  Years  ago,  a  boy  on  that 
very  bed,  when  she  had  blessed  him  and  called  him  her  knight, 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  be  faithful  and  never  desert  her  dear 
service.  Had  he  kept  that  fond  boyish  promise?  Yes,  before 
heaven ;  yes,  praise  be  to  God !  His  life  had  been  hers ;  his 
blood,  his  fortune,  his  name,  his  whole  heart  ever  since  had 
been  hers  and  her  children's.  All  night  long  he  was  dreaming 
his  boyhood  over  again,  and  waking  fitfully ;  he  half  fancied  he 
heard  Father  Holt  calling  to  him  from  the  next  chamber,  and 
that  he  was  coming  in  and  out  of  from  the  m^-sterious  window. 

Esmond  rose  up  before  the  dawn,  passed  into  the  next  i*oom, 
where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  the  wall-flowers ; 
looked  into  the  brazier  where  the  papers  had  been  burnt,  into 
the  old  presses  where  Holt's  books  and  papers  had  been  kept, 
and  tried  the  spring  and  whether  the  window  worked  still.  The 
spring  had  not  been  touched  for  years,  but  yielded  at  length, 
sod  the  whole  fahrio  of  the  window  sank  down.  He  lifted  it 
^  it  relapsed  into  its  frame ;  no  one  had  ever  passed  thence 
since  Holt  us^d  it  sixteen  years  ago. 

Esmond  remembered  his  poor  lord  saying,  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  that  Holt  used  to  come  in  and  out  of  ^he  house  like 
ft  ghost,  and  knew  that  the  Father  liked  these  mysteries,  and 
ptaotised  such  secret  disguises,  entranoes  and  exits :  this  was 
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the  way  the  ghost  came  and  went,  his  pupil  had  alwajs  con- 
jectured. Esmond  closed  the  casement  up  again  as  the  dawn 
was  rising  over  Castlewood  ^^llage  ;  he  could  hear  the  clinking 
at  the  blacksmith's  fprge  3'^onder  among  the  trees,  across  the 
green,  and  past  the  river,  on  which  a  mist  still  lay  sleeping. 

Next  Esmond  opened  that  long  cupboard  over  the  woodwork 
of  the  mantel -piece,  big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Holt  used  to  keep  sundrj'  secret  properties  of  his.  The  two 
swords  he  remembered  so  well  as  a  bo}-,  lay  actually  there  still, 
and  Esmond  took  them  out  and  wiped  them,  with  a  strange 
curiosity  of  emotion.  Thei-e  were  a  bundle  of  papers  here,  too, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  left  at  Holf  s  last  visit  to  the  place,  in 
my  Lord  Viscount's  life,  that  very  day  when  the  priest  bad 
been  arrested  and  taken  to  Hexham  Castle.  Esmond  made  free 
with  these  papers,  and  found  treasonable  matter  of  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  the  names  of  Chamock  and  Perkins,  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick  and  Sir  John  Friend,  Rookwood  and  Lodwick,  Lords 
Montgomery  and  Ailesbury,  Clarendon  and  Yarmouth,  that  had 
all  been  engaged  in  plots  against  the  usurper ;  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  too,  and  one  ft-om  the  King  at  St.  Germains, 
offering  to  confer  upon  his  tnisty  and  well-beloved  Francis  Vis- 
count Castlewood  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Esmond, 
bestowed  b}^  patent  royal,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
upon  Thomas  Viscount  Castlewood  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
bod}',  in  default  of  which  issue  the  rnnks  and  dignities  were  10 
pass  to  Francis  aforesaid. 

This  was  the  paper,  whereof  my  lord  had  spoken,  wbidi 
Holt  showed  him  the  very  day  he  was  arrested,  and  for  an 
answer  to  which  he  would  come  back  in  a  week's  time.  I  pat 
these  papers  hastily  into  the  cr}'pt  whence  I  had  taken  them, 
being  interrupted  by  a  tapping  of  a  light  finger  at  the  ring  of 
the  chamber-door :  'twas  ra}^  kind  mistress,  with  her  face  full 
of  love  and  welcome.  She,  too,  had  passed  the  night  wake- 
fuly,  no  doubt ;  but  neither  asked  the  other  how  the  hours  had 
been  spent.  There  are  things  we  divine  without  speaking,  and 
know  though  they  happen  out  of  our  sight.  This  fond  ladj 
hath  told  me  that  she  knew  both  days  when  I  was  wounded 
abroad.  Who  shall  say  how  far  83^mimthy  reaches,  and  how 
trul}'  love  can  prophes}*?  I  looked  into  your  room,"  was  all 
she  said;  *'the  bed  was  vacant,  the  little  old  bed!  I  knew  I 
should  find  you  here."  And  tender  and  blushing  faintly  with  a 
benediction  in  her  eyes,  the  gentle  creature  kissed  him.  ~ 

They  walked  out,  hand-in-hand,  through  the  old  court,  and 
to  the  terrace-walk,  where  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew, 
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anil  the  biixls  in  the  green  woods  above  were  singing  their  deli- 
cious cbonises  under  the  blushing  morning  sky.  How  well  all 
things  were  remembered !  The  ancient  towers  and  gables  of  the 
hall  darkling  against  the  east,  the  purple  shadows  on  the  green 
slopes,  the  quaint  devices  and  carvings  of  the  dial,  the  forest- 
crowned  heights,  the  fair  yellow  plain  cheerful  with  crops  and 
com,  the  shining  river  rolling  through  it  towards  the  pearly 
hills  beyond ;  all  these  were  before  us,  along  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  memories  of  our  j  outh,  beautiful  and  sad,  but  as  real 
and  vivid  in  our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always-remembered 
scene  our  ejes  beheld  once  more.  We  forget  nothing.  The 
memory  sleeps,  but  wakens  again ;  I  often  think  how  it  shall  be 
when,  after  the  last  sleep  of  death,  the  revetUee  shall  arouse  us 
for  ever,  and  the  past  in  one  flash  of  self-consciousness  rush 
back,  like  the  soul  revivified. 

The  house  would  not  l>e  up  for  some  hours  yet,  (it  was  July, 
and  the  dawn  wa^  only  just  awake,)  and  here  Esmond  opened 
himself  to  his  mistress,  of  the  business  he  had. in  hand,  and 
what  part  Frtyik  was  to  play  in  it.  He  knew  he  could  conikle 
anything  to  her,  and  that  the  fond  soul  would  die  rather  than 
reveal  it;  and  bidding  her  keep  the  secret  from  all,  he  laid  it 
entirely  before  his  mistress  (always  as  staunch  a  little  loy  alist 
as  any  in  the  kingdom),  and  indeed  was  quite  sure  that  any 
plan  of  his  was  secure  of  her  applause  and  sympathj'.  Never 
was  such  a  glorious  scheme  to  her  partial  mind,  never  such  a 
devoted  knight  to  execute  it.  An  hour  or  two  ma}'  have  passed 
whilst  they  were  having  their  colloquy.  Beatrix  came  out  to 
them  just  as  their  talk  was  over ;  her  tall  beautiful  form  robed 
in  sable  (which  she  wore  without  ostentation  ever  since  last 
year*8  catastrophe),  sweeping  over  the  green  terrace,  and  cit- 
ing its  shadows  before  her  across  the  grass. 

She  made  us  one  of  her  grand  curtsies  smiling,  and  called  us 
"  the  young  people."  She  was  older,  paler,  and  more  majestic 
than  in  the  year  before  ;  her  motlier  seemed  the  youngest  of  the 
two.  She  never  once  spoke  of  her  grief.  Lady  Castlewood  told 
Esmond,  or  alluded,  save  hy  a  quiet  word  or  two,  to  the  death  of 
her  hopes. 

When  Beatrix  came  back  to  Castlewood  she  took  to  visiting 
all  the  cottages  and  all  the  sick.  She  set  up  a  school  of  chil- 
dren, and  taught  singing  to  some  of  them.  We  had  a  pair  of 
beautiful  old  organs  in  Castlewood  Church,  on  which  she  pla3'ed 
admirably,  so  that  the  music  there  became  to  be  known  in  the 
country  for  many  miles  round,  and  no  doubt  people  came  to 
^  the  fair  organist  as  well  as  to  hear  her.   Parson  Tusher  and 
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his  wife  were  established  at  the  vicarage,  but  his  wife  had  broogfat 
him  no  children  wherewith  Tom  might  meet  his  enemies  at  the 
gate.  Honest  Tom  took  care  not  to  have  many  such,  his  great 
shovcl-tiat  was  in  his  hand  for  everybody.  He  was  profuse  of 
bows  and  compliments.  He  behaved  to  Esmond  as  if  the 
Colonel  had  been  a  Commander-in-Chief;  he  dined  at  Uie  hall 
that  day,  being  Sunday,  and  would  not  partake  of  pudding 
except  under  extreme  pressure.  He  deplored  my  lord's  per- 
version, but  drank  his  lordship's  health  ver}*  devoutly  ;  and  an 
hour  before  at  church  sent  the  Colouel  to  sleep,  with  a  long, 
learned,  and  refreshing  sermon. 

Esmond's  visit  home  was  but  for  two  days ;  the  business  he 
had  in  hand  calling  him  away  and  out  of  the  country.  Ere 
he  went,  he  saw  Beatrix  but  once  alone,  and  then  she  sum- 
moned him  out  of  the  long  tapestry  room,  where  he  and  his 
mistress  were  sitting,  quite  as  in  old  times,  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  that  had  been  Viscountess  Isabel's .  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  where  Esmond  perfectly  well  remembered  seeing  the 
old  lady  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  in  her  night-raiU  that  nooming 
when  the  troop  of  guard  came  to  fetch  her.  The  most  beanti- 
fiil  woman  in  England  lay  m  that  bed  now,  whereof  the  great  * 
damask  hangings  were'  scarce  faded  since  Esmond  saw  them 
last. 

Here  stood  Beatnx  in  her  black  robes,  liolding  a  box  in  her 
hand ;  'twas  that  which  Esmond  had  given  her  before  her  mar- 
riage, stamped  with  a  coronet  which  the  disappointed  girl  was 
never  to  wear ;  and  containing  his  aunf  s  legacy  of  diamonds. 

*'  You  had  best  take  these  with  you,  Harry,"  says  she ;  "  I 
have  no  need  of  diamonds  an}^  more."  There  was  not  the 
least  token  of  emotion  in  her  quiet  low  voice.  She  held  out 
the  black  shagreen  case  with  her  fair  arm,  that  did  not  shake 
in  the  least.  Esmond  saw  she  wore  a  black  velvet  bracelet  on 
it,  with  my  Lord  Duke's  picture  in  enamel ;  he  had  given  it  her 
but  three  days  before  he  fell. 

Esmond  said  the  stones  were  his  no  longer,  and  strove  to 
turn  off  that  proffered  restoration  with  a  laugh :  Of  what 
pood,"  says  he,  ''are  they  to  me?  The  diamond  loop  to  his 
hat  did  not  set  off  Prince  Eugene,  and  will  not  make  my  yel- 
low face  look  any  handsomer." 

'*  You  will  give  them   to  your  wife,  cousin,"  says  she. 
"  My  cousin,  your  wife  has  a  lovely  complexion  and  shape." 

*'  Beatrix,"  Esmond  burst  out,  the  old  fire  flaming  out  as  it 
would  at  times,  will  you  wear  those  trinkets  at  your  mar- 
riage ?   You  whispered  once  you  did  not  know  me :  you  know 
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me  better  now :  how  I  Boaght,  what  I  have  sighed  for,  for  ten 
years,  what  foregone !  " 

A  price  for  3'our  constancy,  my  lord  !  '*  says  she  ;  such 
a  preax  chevalier  wants  to  be  paid.    Oh  fie,  cousin  I  " 

**  Again,"  Esmond  spoke  out,  if  I  do  something  you  have 
at  heart ;  something  worth}'  of  me  and  you ;  something  that 
shall  make  me  a  name  with  which  to  endow  you  ;  will  you  take 
it?  There  was  a  chance  for  me  once,  you  said ;  is  it  impos- 
sible to  recall  it?  Never  shake  your  head,  but  hear  me ;  say 
you  will  hear  me  a  year  hence.  If  I  come  back  to  you  and 
bring  you  fame,  will  that  please  you?  If  I  do  what  yoa  desire 
most — what  he  who  is  dead  desired  most — wilLthat  soften 
you  ?  " 

"What  is  it,  Henry?"  says  she,  her  face  lighting  up; 
"what  mean  you?" 

Ask  no  questions,"  he  said ;  wait,  and  give  me  but 
time ;  if  I  bring  back  that  you  long  for,  that  I  have  a  thou- 
sand times  heard  you  pray  for,  will  3'ou  have  no  reward  for 
him  who  has  done  you  that  service?  Put  away  those  trin- 
kets, keep  them :  it  shall  not  be  at  my  marriage,  it  shall  not 
be  at  yours ;  but  if  man  can  d<5  it,  I  swear  a  day  shall  come 
when  there  shall  be  a  feast  in  your  house,  and  you  shall  be 
proud  to  wear  them.  I  say  no  more  now ;  put  aside  these 
words,  and  lock  away  yonder  box  until  the  day  when  I  shall 
remind  you  of  both.  AU  I  pray  of  you  now  is,  to  wait  and  to 
remember." 

•   

*^You  are  going  out  of  the  country?"  8a3'S  Beatrix,  in 
some  agitation. 

''  Yes,  to-morrow,"  sa3's  Elsmond. 
To  Lorraine,  cousin?"  says  Beatrix,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm ;  'twas  the  hand  on  which  she  wore  the  Duke's  bracelet. 
"  Stay,  Harr}' ! "  continued  she,  with  a  tone  that  had  more 
despondency  in  it  than  she  was  accustomed  to  show.  "  Hear 
a  Ust  word.'  I  do  love  3'ou.  I  do  admire  you  —  who  would 
not,  that  has  known  such  love  as  yours  has  been  for  us  all  ? 
But  I  think  I  have  no  heart ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  the 
man  that  could  touch  it ;  and,  had  I  found  him,  I  would  have 
followed  him  in  rags  had  he  been  a  private  soldier,  or  to  sea, 
like  one  of  those  buccaneers  you  used  to  read  to  us  about 
when  we  were  children.  I  would  do  anything  for  such  a  man, 
bear  anything  for  him  :  but  I  never  found  one.  You  were  ever 
too  much  of  a  slave  to  win  my  heart ;  even  my  Lord  Duke 
conld  not  command  it.  I  had  not  been  happ^^  had  I  mar- 
ried him.    I  knew  that  three  months  after  our  engagement  — 
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and  was  too  vain  to  break  it.  Oh,  Hany !  I  cried  onoe  or 
twice,  not  for  him,  bat  with  tears  of  rage  -because  I  ooald  not 
be  6orr>'  for  him.  I  was  frightened  to  find  I  was  glad  of  his 
death  ;  and  were  I  joined  to  3''ou,  I  should  have  the  same  seiiBe 
of  servitude,  the  same  longing  to  escape.  We  should  both  he 
unhappy,  and  jou  the  most,  who  are  as  jealous  as  the  Duke 
was  himself.  I  tried  to  love  him ;  I  tried,  indeed  I  did : 
affected  gladness  when  he  came :  submitted  to  hear  when 
he  was  by  me,  and  tried  the  wife's  part  I  tliought  I 
was  to  play  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  But  half  an  hoar 
of  that  complaisance  wearied  me,  and  what  would  a  lifetime 
be?  My  thoughts  were  away  when  he  was  speaking;  and 
I  was  thinking.  Oh  that  this  man  would  drop  my  hand,  and 
rise  up  from  before  my  feet!  I  knew  his  great  and  noble 
qualities,  greater  and  nobler  than  mine  a  thousand  times,  as 
yours  are,  cousin,  I  tell  you,  a  million  and  a  million  times  bet- 
ter. But  'twas  not  for  these  I  took  him.  I  took  him  to  hare 
a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  I  lost  it.  I  lost  it,  and  do  not 
deplore  him  —  and  I  often  thought,  as  I  listened  to  bis  fond 
vows  and  anient  words.  Oh,  if  I  yield  to  this  man,  and  meet 
the  other ^  I  shall  hate  him  and  leave  him !  I  am  not  good, 
Harry :  my  mother  is  gentle  and  good  like  an  angel.  I  won- 
der how  she  should  have  had  such  a  child.  She  is  weak,  but  she 
would  die  rather  than  do  a  wrong ;  I  am  stronger  than  she,  bat 
I  would  do  it  out  of  defiance.  I  do  not  care  for  what  the  par- 
sons tell  me  with  their  droning  sermons :  I  used  to  see  them 
at  court  as  mean  and  as  worthless  as  the  meanest  woman  there. 
Oh,  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  the  world !  I  wait  but  for  <me 
thing,  and  when  'tis  done,  I  will  take  Frank's  religion  and  year 
poor  mother's,  and  go  into  a  nunnery,  and  end  like  her.  Shall 
I  wear  the  diamonds  then?  —  they  say  the  nuns  wear  their  best 
trinkets  the  day  they  take  the  veil.  I  will  put  them  away  as 
you  bid  me ;  farewell,  cousin :  mamma  is  pacing  the  next 
room  racking  her  little  head  to  know  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing. She  is  jealous,  all  women  are.  *  I  sometimes  think  that  is 
the  only  womanly  quality  I  have." 

"  Farewell.  Farewell,  brother."  She  gave  him  her  chedc 
as  a  brotherly  privilege.    The  cheek  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

Esmond's  mistiness  showed  no  signs  of  jealousy  when  he 
returned  to  the  room  where  she  was.  She  had  schooled  b^ 
self  so  as  to  look  quite  inscrutably,  when  she  had  a  mind. 
Amongst  her  other  feminine  qualities  she  had  that  of  being  a 
perfect  dissembler.  * 

He  rode  away  from  Castle  wood  to  attempt  the  task  he  was 
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bound  on,  and  stand  or  &11  by  it ;  in  truth  his  state  of  mind 
was  sooh,  that  he  was  eager  for  some  outward  excitement  to 
counteract  that  gnawing  malady  which  he  was  inwardly  en- 
during. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

I  TBAYiX  TO  FRANCE  AJXD  BRING  HOME  A  PORTRAFT  OF  RIGAUD. 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  take  leave  at  Court,  or  to 
inform  all  the  world  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  ooffee*houses,  that 
be  was  about  to  quit  England ;  and  chose  to  depart  in  the  most 
private  manner  possible.  He  procured  a  pass  as  for  a  French- 
man, through  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  did  that  business  for  him, 
getting  the  signature  even  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  office, 
without  any  personal  application  to  the  Secretary-.  Lockwood, 
h»  faithful  servant,  he  took  with  him  to  Castlewood,  and  left 
behind  there :  giving  out  ere  he  left  London  that  he  himself 
was  sick,  and  gone  to  Hampshire  for  country  air,  and  so  de- 
parted as  silently  as  might  be  upon  his  business. 

As  Frank  Castlewood's  aid  was  indispensable  for  Mr.  Es- 
mond's scheme,  his  first  visit  was  to  Bruxelles  (passing  by  way 
of  Antwerp,  where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  exile), 
and  in  the  tirst-named  place  HaiT3'  found  his  dear  young  Benc- 
di(!t,  the  married  man,  who  appeared  to  be  rather  out  of  humor 
with  his  matrimonial  chain,  and  clogged  with  the  obstinate 
embraces  which  Clotilda  kept  round  his  neck.  Colonel  Esmond 
was  not  presented  to  her ;  but  Monsieur  Simon  was,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Royal  Cravat  (Esmond  bethought  him  of  the  regi- 
ment of  his  honest  Irishman,  whom  he  had  seen  that  day  after 
Malplaquet,  when  he  first  set  eyes  on  the  young  King) ;  and 
Monsieur  Simon  was  introduced  to  the  Viscountess  Castlewood, 
iv'*e  Comptesse  Weitheim ;  to  the  numerous  counts,  the  Lady 
C  lotilda's  tall  brothers ;  to  her  father  the  chamberlain ;  and  to 
the  lady  his  wifb,  Frank's  mother-in-law,  a  tall  and  majestic 
person  of  large  proportions,  such  as  l>ecame  the  mother  of 
stich  a  company  of  grenadiers  as  her  warlike  sons  formed.  The 
whole  race  were  at  free  quarters  in  the  little  castle  nigh  to 
Bruxelles  which  Frank  had  taken  ;  rode  his  horses ;  drank  his 
^e ;  and  lived  easily  at  the  poor  lad's  chaises.  Mr.  Esmond 
bad  always  maintained  a  perfect  fluency  in  the  French,  which 
was  his  mother  tongue ;  and  if  this  family  (that  spoke  French 
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with  the  twang  which  the  Flemings  use)  discovered  any  inac- 
curacy in  Mr.  Simon's  pronunciation,  'twas  to  be  attributed  to 
tlie  Latter's  long  residence  in  England,  where  he  had  married 
and  remained  ever  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim. 
His  story  was  perfectly  pat;  there  were  none  there  to  doubt 
it  save  honest  Frank,  and  he  was  charmed  with  his  kinsman's 
scheme,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  it;  and,  in  truth, 
always  admired  Colonel  Esmond  with  an  affectionate  fidelity, 
and  thought  his  cousin  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  cousins  and 
men.    Frank  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan,  and  liked  it 
the  better  as  it  was  to  take  him  to  Paris,  out  of  reach  of  his 
brothers,  his  father,  and  his  mother-in-law,  whose  attentions 
rather  fatigued  liim. 

Castle  wood,  I  have  said,  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  had  not  a  little  of  the  Prince's  air,  height, 
and  figure ;  and,  especiall}'  since  he  had  seen  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George  on  the  occasion  before-named,  took  no  small  pride 
in  his  resemblance  to  a  person  so  illustrious;  which  likeness 
he  increased  by  all  means  in  his  power,  wearing  fair  brown 
periwigs,  such  as  the  Piince  wore,  and  ribbons,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  Chevalier's  color. 

This  resemblance  was,  in  truth,  the  circumstance  on  whidi 
Mr.  Esmond's  scheme  was  founded ;  and  having  secured  Frank*8 
secrecy  and  enthusiasm,  he  left  him  to  continue  his  journey, 
and  see  the  other  personages  on  whom  its  success  depended. 
The  place  whither  Mr.  Simon  next  travelled  was  Bar,  in 
Lorraine,  where  that  merchant  arrived  with  a  consignment  of 
broadcloths,  valuable  laces  from  Malines,  and  letters  for  his 
correspondent  there. 

Would  you  know  how  a  prince,  heroic  from  misfortunes, 
and  descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  whose  race  seemed  to  be 
doomed  like  the  AtridaB  of  old  —  would  you  know  how  he  was 
employed,  when  the  envoy  who  came  to  him  through  danger 
and  diflSculty  beheld  him  for  the  first  time  ?  The  3  0ung  king, 
in  a  flannel  jacket,  was  at  tennis  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  crying  out  after  the  balls,  and  swearing  like  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  The  next  time  Mr.  Esmond  saw  him,  'twas 
when  Monsieur  Simon  took  a  packet  of  laces  to  Miss  Ogle- 
thorpe :  the  Prince's  ante-chamber  in  those  da^'s,  at  whidi 
ignoble  door  men  were  forced  to  knock  for  admission  to  his 
Majesty.  The  admission  was  given,  the  envoy  found  the  King 
and  the  mistress  together;  the  pair  were  at  cards  and  his 
Majesty  was  in  liquor.  He  cai*ed  more  for  three  honoi'S  thm 
thi'ee  kingdoms ;  and  a  half-dozen  glasses  of  ratafia  made  him 
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forget  all  his  woes  and  his  losses,  his  father's  crown,  and  his 
grandfather's  head. 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  open  himself  to  the  Prince  then.  His 
Majesty  was  scarce  in  a  condition  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  doubted 
whether  a  King  who  drank  so  much  could  keep  a  secret  in  his 
fuddled  head;  or  whether  a  hand  that  shook  so,  was  strong 
enough  to  grasp  at  a  crown.  However,  at  last,  and  after  tak- 
ing counsel  with  the  Prince's  advisers,  amongst  whom  were 
many  gentlemen,  honest  and  faithflil,  Esmond's  plan  was  laid 
before  the  King,  and  her  actual  Majesty  Queen  Oglethorpe,  in 
council.  The  Prince  liked  the  scheme  well  enough ;  'twas  easy 
and  daring,  and  suited  to  his  reckless  gayety  and  lively  youth- 
ful spirit.  In  the  morning  after  he  had  slept  his  wine  off,  he 
was  very  ga}*,  lively,  and  agreeable.  His  manner  had  an  ex- 
treme charm  of  archness,  and  a  kind  simplicity ;  and,  to  do 
ber  justice,  her  Oglethorpcan  Majestj'  was  kind,  acute,  resolute, 
and  of  good  counsel ;  she  gave  the  Prince  much  good  advice 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  loved  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  he  returned  with  an  ingratitude  quite  Royal. 

Having  his  own  forebodings  regarding  his  scheme  should  it 
ever  be  fhlfilled,  and  his  usual  sceptic  doubts  as  to  the  benefit 
which  might  accnie  to  the  countrj-  by  bringing  a  tipsy  young 
monarch  back  to  it.  Colonel  Esmond  had  his  audience  of  leave 
and  quiet.  Monsieur  Simon  took  his  departure.  At  any  rate 
the  youth  Bar  was  as  good  as  the  older  Pretender  at  Han- 
over ;  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  Englishman  could  be 
dealt  with  as  easy  as  the  German.  Monsieur  Simon  trotted  on 
that  long  journey  from  Nancy  to  Paris,  and  saw  that  famous 
town,  stealthily  and  like  a  sp}- ,  as  in  tnith  he  was  ;  and  where, 
8ure,  more  magnificence  and  more  misery  is  heaped  together, 
niore  rags  and  lace,  more  filth  and  gilding,  than  in  any  city  in 
this  world.  Here  he  was  put  in  communication  with  the  King's 
best  friend,  his  half  brother,  the  famous  Duke  of  Berwick ; 
Esmond  recognized  him  as  the  stranger  who  had  visited  Castle- 
wood  now  near  twenty  ycai*s  ago.  His  Grace  opened  to  him 
when  he  found  that  Mr.  Esmond  was  one  of  Webb's  brave 
J^ment,  that  had  once  been  his  Grace's  own.  He  was  the 
sword  and  buckler  indeed  of  the  Stuart  cause :  there  was  no 
staiu  on  his  shield  except  the  b^  across  it,  which  Marlborough's 
sister  left  him.  Had  Bei'wick  been  his  father's  heir,  James 
tl»e  Third  had  assuredly  sat  on  the  English  throne.  He  could 
^^e,  endure,  strike,  speak,  be  silent.  The  fire  and  genius, 
perhaps,  he  had  not  (that  were  given  to  baser  men),  but  except 
he  had  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  leader.    His  Grace 
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knew  Esmond's  father  and  history ;  and  hinted  at  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  made  the  Colonel  to  think  he  was  aware  of 
the  particulars  of  that  stoiy.  But  Esmond  did  not  choose  to 
enter  on  it,  nor  did  the  Duke  press  him.    Mr.  Esmond  said, 

No  doubt  he  should  oome  by  his  name  if  ever  greater  people 
came  by  theirs." 

What  confirmed  Esmond  in  his  notion  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  knew  of  his  case  was,  that  when  the  Colonel  went 
to  pay  his  duty  at  St.  Germains,  her  Majesty  onoe  addressed 
him  by  the  title  of  Marquis.  He  took  the  Queen  the  dutiful 
remembrances  of  her  goddaughter,  and  the  lady  whom,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  Majesty  had  befViended.  The  Queen 
remembered  Rachel  Esmond  perfectly  well,  had  heard  of  my 
Lord  Castlewood's  converaion,  and  was  much  edified  by  that 
act  of  heaven  in  his  favor.  She  knew  that  others  of  that  family 
had  been  of  the  only  true  church  too :  Your  father  and  your 
mother,  M.  le  Marquis,"  her  Majesty  said  (that  was  the  only 
time  she  used  the  phrase).  Monsieur  Simon  bowed  very  low, 
and  said  he  had  found  other  parents  than  his  own,  who  had 
taught  him  differently ;  but  these  had  only  one  king :  on  which 
her  Majest}'  was  pleased  to  give  him  a  medal  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  which  had  been  found  very  eflScacious  in  cases  simihir  to 
his  own,  and  to  promise  she  would  offer  up  prayers  for  his  con- 
version and  that  of  the  family :  which  no  doubt  this  pious  lady 
did,  though  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  after  twenty-seven 
years.  Colonel  Esmond  is  bound  to  sa}'  that  neither  the  medal 
nor  the  praj-ers  have  had  the  slightest  known  effect  upon  his 
religious  convictions. 

As  for  the  splendors  of  Versailles,  Monsienr  Simon,  the 
merchant,  only  beheld  them  as  a  humble  and  distant  spectator, 
seeing  the  old  King  but  once,  when  he  went  to  feed  his  carps ; 
and  asking  for  no  presentation  at  his  Majesty's  Court. 

By  this  time  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  was  got  to  Paris, 
where,  as  the  London  prints  presently  announced,  her  ladyship 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  and  heir.  For  a  long  while  aA;ei^ 
wards  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  ordered  by  the 
physicians  not  to  travel;  otherwise  'twas  well  known  that 
the  Viscount  Castlewood  proposed  returning  to  England,  and 
taking  up  his  residence  at  his  own  seat 

Whilst  he  remained  at  Paris,  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  his 
picture  done  by  the  famous  French  painter.  Monsieur  Rigaud, 
a  present  for  his  mother  in  London ;  and  this  piece  Monsieur 
Simon  took  back  with  him  when  he  retuiiied  to  that  city,  which 
he  reached  about  May,  in  the  year  1714,  very  soon  after  which 
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time  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter,  and  their  kinsman, 
Colonel  Esmond,  who  had  been  at  Castlewood  all  this  time, 
likewise  returned  to  London  ;  her  ladyship  occupying  her  house 
at  Kensington,  Mr.  £smond  returning  to  his  lodgings  at  Knights- 
bridge,  nearer  the  town,  and  once  more  making  his  appearance 
at  all  public  places,  his  health  greatly  improved  by  his  long 
stay  in  the  country. 

The  portrait  of  my  lord,  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame,  was  hung 
up  in  the  place  of  honor  in  her  ladyship's  drawing-room.  His 
lordship  was  represented  in  his  scarlet  uniform  of  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  with  a  light  brown  periwig,  a  cuirass  under  his 
coat,  a  blue  ribbon,  and  a  fall  of  Bruxelles  lace.  Many  o{ 
her  ladyship's  friends  admired  the  piece  beyond  measure,  and 
flocked  to  see  it ;  Bishop  Atterbur)',  Mr.  Lesl}*,  good  old  Mr. 
Collier,  and  others  amongst  the  clergy,  were  delighted  with  the 
performance,  and  many  among  the  first  quality  examined  and 
praised  it ;  only  I  must  own  that  Docttor  Tusher  happening  to 
come  up  to  London,  and  seeing  the  picture,  (it  was  ordinarily 
covered  by  a  curtain,  but  on  this  day  Miss  Beatrix  happened  to 
be  looking  at  it  when  the  Doctor  arrived,)  the  Vicar  of  Castle- 
wood vowed  he  could  not  see  an}*  resemblance  in  the  piece  to 
his  old  pupil,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  about  the  chin  and  the 
periwig ;  but  we  all  of  us  convinced  him  that  he  had  not  seen 
Frank  for  five  years  or  more ;  that  he  knew  no  more  about  the 
Fine  Arts  than  a  ploughbo}',  and  that  he  must  be  mistaken ; 
and  we  sent  him  home  assured  that  the  piece  was  an  excellent 
likeness.  As  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  honored  her  lady- 
ship with  a  visit  occasionally,  when  Colonel  Esmond  showed 
him  the  picture  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  what  devilry 
he  was  engaged  on?  Esmond  owned  simply  that  the  portrait 
was  not  that  of  Viscount  Castlewood ;  besought  the  Secretary 
on  his  honor  to  keep  the  secrnt ;  said  that  the  ladies  of  the 
house  were  enthusiastic  Jacobites,  as  was  well  known;  and 
confessed  that  the  picture  was  that  of  the  Chevalier  St. 
George. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Simon,  waiting  upon  Lord  Castlewood 
one  day  at  Monsieur  Rigaud's  whilst  his  lordship  was  sitting 
for  his  picture,  affected  to  be  much  struck  with  a  piece  repre- 
senting the  Chevalier,  whereof  the  head  only  was  finished,  and 
purchased  it  of  the  painter  for  a  hundred  crowns.  It  had  been 
uitended,  the  artist  said,  for  Miss  O^ethorpe,  the  Prince's 
mistress,  but  that  young  lady  quitting  Paris,  had  lefl  the  work 
on  the  ai-tist's  hands ;  and  taking  this  piece  home,  when  my 
lord's  i)orti'ait  arrived.  Colonel  Esmond,  alias  Monsieur  Simon, 
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had  copied  the  QBiform  and  other  accessories  from  my  lord's 
picture  to  iill  up  Rigaud's  incomplete  canvas :  the  Colonel  all 
his  life  having  been  a  practitioner  of  painting,  and  especially 
followed  it  (luring  his  long  residence  in  the  cities  of  Flanders, 
among  the  masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens^  My  grand- 
son hath  the  piece,  such  as  it  is,  in  Virginia  now. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  Miss  Beatrix 
Esmond,  and  my  Lady  Viscountess,  her  mother,  arrived  from 
Castlewood ;  the  former  to  resume  her  services  at  Court,  which 
had  been  interrupted  b}'  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Duke  Hamilton's 
jdeath.  She  once  more  took  her  place,  then,  in  her  Majestj^s 
suite  and  at  the  Maids'  table,  being  always  a  favorite  with 
Mrs.  Masham,  the  Queen's  chief  woman,  partly  perhaps  00 
account  of  their  bitterness  against  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
whom  Miss  Beatrix  loved  no  better  than  her  rival  did.  The 
gentlemen  about  the  Court,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  amongst 
others,  owned  that  the  j'oung  lady  had  come  back  handsomer 
than  ever,  and  that  the  serious  and  tragic  air  which  her  &ce 
now  involuntarily  wore  became  her  better  than  her  former 
smiles  and  archness. 

All  the  old  domestics  at  the  little  house  of  Kensington 
Square  were  changed;  the  old  steward  that  Kad  served  the 
family  any  time  these  five-and-twenty  years,  since  the  birth  of 
the  children  of  the  house,  was  despatched  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ii*ehind  to  see  my  lord's  estate  there :  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  my  lady's  woman  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  attendant 
of  the  young  children,  was  sent  away  grumbling  to  Walcote,  to 
see  to  the  new  painting  and  preparing  of  that  house,  which  my 
Iiady  Dowager  intended  to  occupy  for  tlie  fhture,  giving  up 
Castlewood  to  her  daughter-in-law  that  might  be  expected  daily 
from  France,  Another  servant  the  Viscountess  had  was  dis- 
missed too  —  with  a  gratuity  —  on  the  pretext  that  her  lady- 
ship's train  of  domestics  must  be  diminished ;  so,  finally,  there 
was  not  left  in  the  household  a  single  person  who  had  belonged 
to  it  during  the  time  my  young  Lord  Castlewood  was  yet  at 
home. 

For  the  plan  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  in  view,  and  the 
stroke  he  intended,  'twas  necessaiy  that  the  veiy  smallest  num- 
ber of  persons  should  be  put  in  possession  of  his  secret.  It 
scai'ce  was  known,  except  to  three  or  four  out  of  his  familj  i 
and  it  was  kept  to  a  wonder. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1714,  there  came  by  Mr.  Prior's  mes- 
senger from  Pans  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood 
to  his  mother,  saying  that  he  had  been  foolish  in  i-e^rd  of 
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money  matters,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  own  he  had  lost  at 
play,  and  by  other  extravagances ;  and  that  instead  of  having 
great  entertainments  as  he  had  hoped  at  Castlewood  this  year, 
he  mast  live  as  quiet  as  he  could,  and  make  every  effort  to  be 
saving.  So  far  every  word  of  poor  Frank's  letter  was  true, 
nor  was  there  a  doubt  that  he  and  his  tall  brothers-in-law  had 
spent  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ought,  and  engaged  the 
revenues  of  the  Castlewood  property,  which  the  fond  mother 
had  husbanded  and  improved  so  carefully  daring  the  time  of 
her  guaixlianship. 

His  ''Clotilda,"  Castlewood  went  on  to  say,  ''was  still 
delicate,  and  her  physicians  thought  her  lying-in  had  best  take 
place  at  Paris.  He  should  come  without  her  ladyship,  and  be 
at  his  mother's  house  about  the  17th  or  18th  day  of  June,  pro- 
posing to  take  horse  from  Paris  immediately,  and  bringing  but 
a  single  servant  with  him ;  and  he  requested  that  the  lawyers 
of  Gray's  Inn  might  be  invited  to  meet  him  with  their  account, 
and  the  land-steward  come  from  Castlewood  with  his,  so  that 
be  might  settle  with  them  si>eedil3',  raise  a  sum  of  money 
whereof  he  stood  in  need,  and  be  back  to  his  viscountess  by 
the  time  of  her  Ijing-in."  Then  his  lordship  gave  some  of  the 
news  of  the  town,  sent  his  remembrance  to  kinsfolk,  and  so 
the  letter  ended.  'Twas  put  in  the  common  post,  and  no  doubt 
the  French  police  and  the  English  there  had  a  copy  of  it,  to 
which  they  were  exceeding  welcome. 

Two  days  after  another  letter  was  despatched  by  the  public 
I>08t  of  France,  in  the  same  open  wa}\  and  this,  after  giving 
news  of  the  fashion  at  Court  there,  ended  by  the  following 
sentences,  in  which,  but  for  those  that  had  the  kej',  'twould  he 
difficult  for  any  man  to  find  any  secret  lurked  at  all :  — 


(The  King  will  take)  medicine  on  Thursday.  Ilis  Majesty  is  hetter 
than  he  hath  been  of  late,  though  incommoded  by  indigestion  from  his  too 
great  appetite.  Madame  Maintenon  continues  well.  They  have  performed 
a  play  of  Mons.  Racine  at  St.  Cyr.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mr. 
Prior,  our  envoy,  and  all  the  English  nobility  here  were  present  at  it. 
{The  Viscount  Castlewood's  passports)  were  refused  to  him,  'twas  said; 
his  lordship  helng  sued  by  a  goldsmith  for  VcusntUe  plate,  and  a  pearl  neck- 
lace supplied  to  Mademoiselle  Meniel  of  the  French  Comedy.  Tis  a  pity 
iuch  news  should  get  abroad  (and  travel  to  England)  about  our  young 
nobility  here.  Mademoiselle  Meruel  has  been  sent  to  the  Fort  TEvesque  ; 
they  gay  she  has  ordered  not  only  plate,  but  furniture,  and  a  chariot  and 
horset  (under  that  lord's  name),  of  which  extravagance  his  unfortunate 
Viscoantefs  knows  nothing. 

"  (Hia  Majesty  will  be)  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  his  next  birthday. 
The  Court  prepares  to  celebrate  it  with  a  great  feast.  Mr.  Prior  is  in  a 
sad  way  about  their  ref  usiug  at  home  to  send  him  his  plate.   All  here  ad- 
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mired  my  Lord  Viscount's  portrait,  and  said  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  Rigand. 
Have  you  seen  it  ?  It  is  (at  the  Lady  Castlewood's  house  in  Kensington 
Square).    I  tin'nk  no  English  painter  could  produce  such  a  piece. 

"  Our  poor  friend  the  Abbe  hath  been  at  the  Bastile,  but  is  now  tnuia- 
ported  to  the  Conciergerie  (where  his  friends  may  visit  him.  They  are  to 
ask  for)  a  remission  of  his  sentence  soon.  Let  us  hope  the  poor  rogue  wiU 
have  repented  in  prison. 

*'  (The  Lord  Castle  wood)  has  had  the  affair  of  the  plate  made  up,  and 
departs  for  England. 

"  Is  not  this  a  dull  letter  ?  I  have  a  cursed  headache  with  drinking 
with  Mat  and  some  more  over-nighty  and  tipsy  or  sober  am 

"Thine  ever  


All  this  letter,  save  some  dozen  of  words  which  I  haye  pat 
above  between  brackets,  was  mere  idle  talk,  though  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  letter  was  as  important  as  any  letter  well  could 
be.  It  told  those  that  had  the  key,  that  King  vnU  take 
the  Viteount  Castlewood's  pas9part$  and  travd  to  Englund  under 
that  lards  nam€.  IHs  Majesty  will  be  at  the  Lady  Castlewood's 
house  in  Kensington  Square^  where  hds  friends  may  visit  Aim  ; 
they  are  to  ask  for  ihe  Lord  Castkwood,  This  note  may  haxt; 
passed  under  Mr.  Prior's  eyes,  and  those  of  our  new  allies  the 
French,  and  taught  them  nothing;  though  it  explains  suill- 
ciently  to  i)er8ons  in  London  what  the  event  was  which  was 
about  to  hap[>en,  as  'twill  show  those  who  read  my  memoirs  a 
hundred  years  hence,  what  was  that  errand  on  which  Colooel 
Esmond  of  late  had  been  busy.  Silently  and  switltly  to  do 
that  about  which  others  were  conspiring,  and  thousands  of 
Jacobites  all  over  the  country  clumsily  caballing;  alone  to 
effect  that  which  tlie  leaders  here  were  onl}'  talking  about; 
to  bring  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  country  openly  in  the 
face  of  all,  under  Bolingbroke's  very  eyes,  the  walls  placarded 
with  the  proclamation  signed  with  the  Secretar3'*s  name,  and 
offering  five  hundred  pounds  reward  for  his  apprehension :  this 
was  a  stroke,  the  pla\ing  and  winning  of  which  might  well  give 
any  adventurous  spirit  pleasure :  the  loss  of  the  stake  might 
involve  a  heav}'  penalty,  but  all  our  family  were  eager  to  risk 
that  for  the  glorious  chance  of  winning  the  game. 

Nor  shall  it  be  called  a  game,  save  perhaps  with  the  chief 
player,  who  was  not  more  or  less  sceptical  than  most  public 
men  with  whom  he  had  acquaintance  in  that  age.  (Is  there 
ever  a  public  man  in  England  that  altogether  believes  in  his 
party?  Is  there  one,  however  doubtful,  that  will  not  fight  for 
it?)  Young  Frank  was  i*eady  to  fight  without  much  thinkings 
he  was  a  Jacobite  as  his  fatier  before  him  was ;  all  the  Es- 
monds were  Royalists.    Give  him  but  the  word,  he  would  cry, 
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Grod  save  King  James !  before  the  palace  guard,  or  at  the 
3iajpole  in  the  Strand ;  and  with  respect  to  the  women,  as  is 
Qsaai  with  them,  'twas  not  a  question  of  party  but  of  faith ; 
their  belief  was  a  passion ;  either  Esmond's  mistress  or  her 
daughter  would  have  died  for  it  cheerfully.  I  have  laughed 
often,  talking  of  King  William's  reign,  and  said  I  thought 
Lady  Castlewood  was  disappointed  the  King  did  not  persecute 
the  family  more ;  and^  those  who  know  the  nature  of  women 
may  fancy  for  themselves,  what  needs  not  here  be  written 
down,  the  rapture  with  which  these  neophytes  received  the 
mystery  when  made  known  to  theju  ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  looked  forward  to  its  completion ;  the  reverence  which 
they  paid  the  minister  who  initiated  them  into  that  secret  Truth, 
now  known  only  to  a  few,  but  presently  to  reign  over  the  world. 
Sure  tbere  is  no  bound  to  the  trustingness  of  women.  Look 
at  Arria  worshipping  the  drunken  clodpate  of  a  husband  who 
beats  her ;  look  at  (Amelia  treasuring  as  a  jewel  in  her  mater- 
nal heart  the  oaf  her  son ;  I  have  known  a  woman  preadi 
Jesuit's  bark,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Berkeley's  tar-water,  as 
though  to  swallow  them  were  a  divine  decree,  and  to  refuse 
them  no  better  than  blasphemy. 

On  his  return  fh>m  France  Colonel  Esmond  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  this  little  knot  of  fond  conspirators.  No  death  or 
torture  he  knew  would  frighten  them  out  of  their  constancy. 
When  he  detailed  his  plan  for  bringing  the  King  back,  his 
ekler  mistress  thought  that  that  Restoration  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted under  heaven  to  the  Castlewood  family  and  to  its  chief, 
and  she  worshipped  and  loved  Esmond,  if  that  could  be,  more 
than  ever  she  had  done.  She  doubted  not  for  one  moment  of 
the  success  of  his  scheme,  to  mistrust  which  would  have  seemed 
impious  in  her  eyes.  And  as  for  Beatrix,  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  plan,  and  joined  it,  as  she  did  witli  all  her 
heart,  she  gave  Esmond  one  of  her  searching  bright  looks. 
"Ah,  Harry,"  says  she,  ''why  were  you  not  the  head  of  our 
house?  You  are  the  only  one  fit  to  raise  it ;  why  do  yon  give 
that  silly  boy  the  name  and  the  honor?  But  'tis  so  in  the 
wo>ld ;  those  get  the  prize  that  don't  deserve  or  care  for  it.  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  your  silly  prize,  cousin,  but  I  can't; 
I  have  tried,  and  I  can't."  And  she  went  away,  shaking  her 
head  mournfhlly,  but  always,  it  seemed  to  Esmond,  that  her 
liking  and  respect  for  him  was  greatly  increased,  since  she 
knew  what  capiEU[>ility  he  had  both  to  act  and  bear ;  to  do  and 
to  forego. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  ORIGINAXi  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  COMES  TO  ENGLAIO). 

'TwAS  announced  in  the  family  that  my  Lord  Castlewood 
would  arrive,  having  a  confidential  French  gentleman  in  his 
suite,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  his  lordship,  and  who,  b^ng  a 
Papist,  and  a  foreigner  of  a^ood  family,  though  now  in  rather 
a  menial  place,  would  have  his  meals  served  in  his  chamber, 
and  not  with  the  domestics  of  the  house.  The  Viscountess 
gave  up  her  bedchamber  contiguous  to  her  daughter's,  and 
having  a  large  convenient  closet  attached  to  it,  in  which  a  bed 
was  put  up,  ostensibly  for  Monsieur  Baptiste,  the  Frenchman ; 
though,  *ti8  ueedless  to  say,  when  the  doors  of  the  apartments 
were  locked,  and  the  two  guests  retired  within  it,  the  young 
viscount  became  the  servant  of  the  illustrious  Prince  whom  he 
entertained,  and  gave  up  gladly  the  more  convenient  and  aiij 
chamber  and  bed  to  his  master.  Madam  Beatrix  also  retired 
to  the  upper  region,  her  chamber  being  converted  into  a  sitting- 
room  for  my  lord.  The  better  to  carr}'  the  dec^t,  Beatrix 
affected  to  grumble  before  the  servants,  and  to  be  jealous  that 
she  was  turned  out  of  her  chamber  to  make  way  for  my  lord. 

No  small  preparations  were  made,  you  may  be  sure,  and  no 
slight  tremor  of  expectation  caused  the  hearts  of  the  gentle 
ladies  of  Castlewood  to  flutter,  before  the  arrival  of  the  person* 
ages  who  were  about  to  honor  their  house.  The  chamber  was 
ornamented  with  flowers ;  the  bed  covered  with  the  very  finest 
of  linen  ;  the  two  ladies  insisting  on  making  it  themselves,  and 
kneeling  down  at  the  bedside  and  kissing  the  sheets  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  web  that  was  to  hold  the  sacred  person  of  a  King. 
The  toilet  was  of  silver  and  crystal ;  there  was  a  copy  of 
'^Eikon  Basilike"  laid  on  the  writing-table;  a  portrait  of  the 
martyred  King  hung  always  over  the  mantel,  having  a  sword  of 
my  poor  Lord  Castlewood  underneath  it,  and  a  little  picture  or 
emblem  which  the  widow  loved  always  to  have  before  her  eyes 
on  waking,  and  in  which  the  hair  of  her  lord  and  her  two  chil- 
dren was  worked  together.  Her  books  of  private  devotions,  as 
they  were  all  of  the  English  Church,  she  carried  away  with  her 
to  the  upper  apartment,  which  she  destined  for  herself.  The 
ladies  showed  Mr.  Esmond,  when  they  were  completed,  the 
fond  preparations  they  had  made.    'Twas  then  Beatrix  knelt 
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down  and  kissed  the  Hnen  sheets.  As  for  her  mother,  Lady 
Castiewood  made  a  curtsy  at  the  door,  as  she  would  have  done 
to  the  altar  on  entering  a  church,  and  owned  that  she  considered 
the  chamber  in  a  manner  sacred. 

The  company  in  the  servants'  hall  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  these  preparations  were  made  for  any  other  person 
than  the  young  viscount,  the  loixl  of  the  house,  whom  his  fond 
mother  had  been  for  so  many  years  without  seeing.  Both 
ladies  were  perfect  housewives,  having  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
making  of  confections,  scented  waters,  &c.,  and  keeping  a 
noUbl  J  superintendence  over  the  kitchen.  Calves  enough  were 
killed  to  feed  an  army  of  prodigal  sons,  Esmond  thought,  and 
laughed  when  he  came  to  wait  on  the  ladies,  on  the  day  when 
the  guests  were  to  arrive,  to  find  two  pairs  of  the  finest  and 
roundest  arms  to  be  seen  in  England  (m^*  Lady  Castiewood 
was  remarkable  for  this  beaut}'  of  her  person) ,  covered  with 
floor  up  above  the  elbows,  and  preparing  paste,  and  turning 
rolling-pins  in  the  housekeeper's  closet.  The  guest  would  not 
arrive  till  supper-time,  and  m}'  lord  would  prefer  having  that 
meal  in  his  own  chamber.  You  may  be  sure  the  brightest  plate 
of  the  house  was  laid  out  there,  and  can  understand  why  it  was 
that  the  ladies  insisted  that  they  alone  would  wait  upon  the 
young  chief  of  the  family. 

Taking  horse,  Colonel  Esmond  rode  rapidly  to  Rochester, 
and  there  awaited  the  King  in  that  very  town  where  his  father 
had  last  set  his  foot  on  the  English  shore.  A  room  had  been 
provided  at  an  inn  there  for  my  Lord  Castiewood  and  his 
servant ;  and  Colonel  Esmond  timed  his  ride  so  well  that  he 
bad  scarce  been  half  an  hour  in  the  place,  and  was  looking  over 
the  balconv  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  when  two  travellers  rode 
m  at  the  inn  gate,  and  the  Colonel  running  down,  the  next 
moment  embraml  his  dear  young  lord. 

My  lord's  companion,  acting  the  part  of  a  domestic,  dis- 
mounted, and  Was  for  holding  the  viscount's  stirrup ;  but  Colo- 
nel Esmond,  calling  to  his  own  man,  who  was  in  the  court, 
bade  him  take  the  horses  and  settle  with  the  lad  who  had  ridden 
the  post  along  with  the  two  travellers,  crying  out  in  a  cavalier 
tone  in  the  French  language  to  my  lord's  companion,  and 
affecting  to  grumble  that  my  lord's  fellow  was  a  Fi*enchman, 
and  did  not  know  the  money  or  habits  of  the  country  :  —  My 
man  will  see  to  the  horses,  Baptiste,"  says  Colonel  Esmond : 
"  do  you  understand  English  ?  "  ' '  Very-  leetle  !  "  '  ^  So,  follow 
my  lord  and  wait  upon  him  at  dinner  in  his  own  room."  The 
bndlord  and  his  people  came  up  presently  bearing  the  dishes ; 
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'twas  well  they  made  a  noise  and  stir  in  the  gallery,  or  tbej 
might  have  found  Colonel  Esmond  on  his  knee  before  Lord 
Castlewood's  servant,  welcoming  his  Majesty  to  his  kingdom, 
and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  King.  We  told  the  landlord  that 
the  Frencliman  would  wait  on  his  master ;  and  Esmond's  man 
was  ordered  to  keep  sentry  in  the  gallery  without  the  door. 
The  Prince  dined  with  a  good  appetite,  laughing  and  talking 
very  ga\iy,  and  condescendingly  bidding  his  two  companions 
to  sit  with  him  at  table.  He  was  in  better  spirits  than  poor 
Frank  Castlewood,  who  Esmond  thought  might  be  woe-begone 
on  account  of  parting  with  his  divine  Clotilda ;  but  the  Prince 
wishing  to  take  a  short  siesta  after  dinner,  and  retiring  to  an 
inner  chamber  where  there  was  a  bed,  the  cause  of  poor  Frank's 
discomfiture  came  out;  and  bursting  into  tears,  with  many 
expressions  of  fondness,  friendship,  and  humiliation,  the  fai^ 
ful  lad  gave  his  kinsman  to  understand  that  he  now  knew  all 
the  tnith,  and  the  sacrifices  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  noade 
for  him. 

Seeing  no  good  in  acquainting  poor  Frank  with  that  secret, 
Mr.  Esmond  had  entreated  his  mistress  also  not  to  reveal  it  to 
her  son.  The  Prince  had  told  the  poor  lad  all  as  they  were 
riding  from  Dover:  ''I  had  as  lief  he  had  shot  me,  cousin/* 
Frank  said :  I  knew  you  were  the  best,  and  the  bravest,  and 
the  kindest  of  all  men  "  (so  the  enthusiastic  young  fellow  went 
on) ;  but  I  never  thought  I  owed  you  what  I  do,  and  can 
'  scarce  bear  tlie  weight  of  the  obligation." 

I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  father,"  says  Mr.  Esmond, 
kindly,  and  sure  a  father  may  dis[K)ssess  himself  4n  favor  of 
his  son.  I  abdicate  tlie  twopenny  crown,  and  invest  y<m  with 
the  kingdom  of  Brentford ;  don't  be  a  fool  and  cry ;  yon  make 
a  much  taller  and  handsomer  viscount  than  ever  I  coukl."  But 
the  fond  boy,  witli  oaths  and  protestations,  laughter  and  in- 
coherent outbreaks  of  passionate  emotion,  conld  not  be  got, 
for  some  little  time,  to  put  up  with  Esmond's  railler}' ;  wanted 
to  kneel  down  to  him,  and  kissed  his  hand ;  asked  him  and 
implored  him  to  order  something,  to  bid  Castlewood  give  his 
own  life  or  take  somebody  else's ;  anything,  so  that  he  might 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  generosity  Esmond  showed  him. 

The  K  he  laughed,"  Frank  said,  pointing  to  the  door 

where  the  sleef>er  was,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  I  don't 
think  he  should  have  laughed  as  he  told  me  the  story.  As  we 
rode  along  from  Dover,  talking  in  French,  he  spoke  abont  you, 
and  your  coming  to  him  at  Bar ;  he  called  you  ^  le  grand 
B<Srieux,'  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  and  I  don't  know  what 
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names;  immiddng  yoar  manner"  (here  Castlewood  labgfaed 
himself)  —  and  be  did  it  very  well.  He  seems  to  sneer  at 
everyibing.  He  is  not  like  a  king :  somehow  Harry,  I  fancy 
yoQ  are  like  a  king.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  what  a  stake 
we  are  all  playing.  He  wookl  have  stopped  at  Canterbury  to 
run  after  a  barmaid  there,  had  I  not  implored  him  to  come  on. 
lie  bath  a  bouse  at  Chaillot,  where  he  used  to  go  and  bury 
himself  for  weeks  away  from  the  Queen,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
l*iid  ccMnpany,"  says  Frank,  with  a  demure  look;  ^^3'ou  may 
smile,  but  I  am  not  the  wild  fellow  I  was ;  no,  no,  I  have  been 
tui^t  better/'  says  Castlewood  devoutly,  making  a  sign  on  his 
breast. 

^^Tboo  art  my  dear  brave  boy,"  says  Colonel  £smond, 
touched  at  the  young  fellow's  simplicity,  and  there  will  be  a 
noble  gentleman  at  Castlewood  so  long  as  my  Frank  is  there." 

The  impetuous  young  lad  was  for  going  down  on  his  knees 
again,  with  another  explosion  of  gratitude,  but  ^at  we  heard 
the  voice  from  the  next  chamber  of  the  august  sleeper,  just 
waking,.  oaUing  out: — ^^£h,  La-Fleur,  un  verre  d'eau!" 
His  Majesty  came  out  yawning :  —  A  pest,"  says  he,  upon 
your  English  ale,  'tis  so  strong  that,  sna  ybt,  it  hath  turned  my 
head." 

The  eflfect  of  the  ale  was  like  a  spur  upon  our  horses,  and  we 
rode  very  quickly  to  London,  reaching  Kensington  at  nightfall. 
Mr.  Esmond's  servant  was  left  behind  at  Rochester,  to  take 
care  of  the  tired  horses,  whilst  we  had  &esh  beasts  provided 
along  the  road.  And  gidloping  by  the  Prince's  side  the  Colonel 
explained  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  what  his  movements  had  been ; 
who  the  friends  were  that  knew  of  the  expedition ;  whom,  as 
Esmond  conceived,  the  Prince  should  trust;  entreating  him, 
above  all,  to  maintain  the  very  closest  secrecy  until  the  time 
should  come  when  his  Ro^^al  Highness  should  appear.  The 
town  swarmed  with  friends  of  the  Prince's  cause ;  there  were 
scores  of  correspondents  with  St.  Grermains ;  Jacobites  known 
and  secret;  great  in  station  and  humble ;  about  the  Court  and 
tlie  Queen;  in  the  Parliament,  Church,  and  among  the  mer- 
chants in  the  City.  Tlie  Prince  had  friends  numberless  in  the 
army,  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Officers  of  State.  The 
great  object,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  small  band  of  persons  who 
had  concerted  that  bold  stroke,  who  had  brought  the  Queen's 
brother  into  his  native  country,  was,  that  his  visit  should  re- 
main unknown  till  the  proper  time  came,  when  his  presence 
should  surprise  friends  and  enemies  alike ;  and  the  latter  should 

Ibund  so  unprepared  and  disunited,  that  they  should  not  find 
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time  to  attack  him.  We  feared  more  from  hie  fneods  Uiaa 
from  his  enemies.  The  lies  and  tittle-tattle  sent  oyer  to  St. 
Germains  by  the  Jacobite  agents  about  London,  had  done  an 
incalculable  mischief  to  his  cause,  and  wofhlij  misguided  him, 
and  it  was  from  these  especially,  that  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  present  venture  were  anxious  to  defend  the  chief  actor 
in  it.* 

The  party  reached  London  by  nightfall,  leaving  their  horses 
at  the  Posting-House  over  against  Westminster,  and  being  fer- 
ried over  the  water,  where  Lady  Esmond's  coach  was  already 
in  waiting.  In  another  hour  we  were  all  landed  at  Kensington, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  that  satisfaction  which  her 
heart  had  yearned  after  for  many  years^  once  more  to  embrace 
her  son,  who,  on  his  si<ie,  with  all  his  waywardness,  ever  re- 
tained a  most  tender  affection  for  his  parent. 

She  did  not  refrain  from  this  expression  of  her  feeling, 
though  the  domestics  were  b}*,  and  my  Lord  CasUewood's  at- 
tendant stood  in  the  hall.  Esmond  had  to  whisper  to  him  In 
French  to  take  his  hat  off.  Monsieur  Baptiste  was  constantly 
neglecting  his  part  with  an  inconceivable  levity:  more  th&o 
once  on  the  ride  to  London,  little  observations  of  the  stranger, 
light  remarks,  and  words  betokening  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
the  country  the  Prince  came  to  govern,  had  hurt  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  two  gentlemen  forming  his  escort ;  nor  could  either 
help  owning  in  his  secret  mind  that  they  would  have  had  his 
behavior  otherwise,  and  that  the  laughter  and  the  lightness,  not 
to  say  license,  which  characterized  his  talk,  scarce  befitted  such 
a  great  Prince,  and  such  a  solemn  occasion.  Not  but  that 
he  could  act  at  proper  times  with  spirit  and  dignity.  He  had 
behaved,  as  we  all  knew,  in  a  very  courageous  manner  on  the 
field.  Esmond  had  seen  a  cop3'  of  the  letter  the  Prince  had 
writ  with  his  own  hand  when  urged  by  his  friends  in  England 
to  abjure  his  religion,  and  admired  that  manly  and  magnani- 
mous reply  by  which  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 
Monsieur  Baptiste  took  off  his  hat,  blushing  at  the  hint  Colonel 
Esmond  ventured  to  give  him,  and  said:  —  Tenez,  elle  est 
jolie,  la  petite  mere.  Foi  de  Chevalier !  elle  est  charmante ; 
mais  Tautre,  qui  est  cette  nymphe,  cet  astre  qui  brille,  cette 

*  The  managers  were  the  Bishop*  who  cannot  be  hurt  by  haying  his 
name  mentioned,  a  very  active  and  loyal  Nonconformist  Divine,  a  lady  in 
the  highest  favor  at  Court,  with  whom  Beatrix  Esmond  had  communica- 
tion, and  two  noblemen  of  the  g^atest  rank,  and  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  was  implicate  in  more  transactions  than  one  in  behalf 
of  the  Stuart  family. 
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Diane  qui  descend  sur  nous?"  And  he  started  back,  and 
pushed  forwai'd,  as  Beatrix  was  descending  the  stair.  She 
was  in  colors  for  the  first  time  at  her  own  house  ;  she  wore  the 
diamonds  Esmond  gave  her ;  it  had  been  agreed  between  them, 
that  she  should  wear  these  brilliants  on  the  day  when  the  King 
should  enter  the  house,  and  a  Queen  she  looked,  radiant  in 
charms,  and  magnificent  and  imperial  in  beauty. 

Castle  wood  himself  was  startled  by  that  beauty  and  splen- 
dor ;  he  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  his  sister  as  though  he  had 
not  been  aware  before  (nor  was  he  very  likel}')  how  perfectly 
lovely  she  was,  and  I  thought  blushed  as  he  embraced  her. 
The  Prince  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her ;  he  quite  forgot  his 
menial  part,  though  he  had  been  schooled  to  it,  aud  a  little 
light  portmanteau  prepared  expressly  that  he  should  carry  it. 
He  pressed  forward  before  my  Lord  Viscount.  'Twas  lucky  the 
servants'  eyes  were  busj*  in  other  directions,  or  they  must  have 
seen  that  this  was  no  servant,  or  at  least  a  very  insolent  and 
rude  one. 

Again  Colonel  Esmond  was  obliged  to  cry  out,  ^^Baptiste," 
in  a  loud  imperious  voice,  have  a  care  to  the  valise ; "  at 
which  hint  the  wilful  3'oung  man  ground  his  teeth  together  with 
something  very  like  a  curse  between  them,  and  then  gave  a 
brief  look  of  anything  but  pleasure  to  his  Mentor.  Being  re- 
minded, however,  he  shouldered  the  little  portmanteau,  and 
carried  it  up  the  stair,  Esmond  preceding  him,  and  a  servant 
with  lighted  tapers.  He  flung  down  his  burden  sulkily  in  the 
bedchamber :  —  ''A  Prince  that  will  wear  a  crown  must  wear 
a  mask,"  says  Mr.  Esmond  in  French. 

"  Ah  peste !  I  see  how  it  is,"  says  Monsieur  Baptiste,  con- 
tinuing the  talk  in  French.  The  Great  Serious  is  seriously  " 
— alarmed  for  Monsieur  Baptiste,"  broke  in  the  Colonel. 
Esmond  neither  liked  the  tone  with  which  the  Prince  spoke  of 
the  ladies,  nor  the  eyes  with  which  he  regarded  them. 

The  bedchamber  and  the  two  rooms  adjoining  it,  the  close4i 
and  the  apartment  which  was  to  be  called  my  lord's  parlor, 
were  already  lighted  and  awaiting  their  occupier;  and  the  col- 
lation laid  for  my  lord's  supper.  Lord  Castlewood  and  his 
mother  and  sister  came  up  the  stair  a  minute  afterwards,  and, 
so  soon  as  the  domestics  had  quitted  the  apartment,  Castlewood 
and  Esmond  uncovered,  and  the  two  ladies  went  down  on  their 
knees  before  the  Prince,  who  graciously  gave  a  hand  to  each. 
He  looked  his  part  of  Prince  much  more  naturally  than  that  of 
servant,  which  he  had  just  been  trying,  and  raised  them  both 

with  a  great  deal  of  nobilit}^,  as  well  as  kindness  in  his  air. 

24 
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Madam,"  says  he,  my  mother  will  thank  your  ladyship  for 
your  hospitality  to  her  son ;  for  you,  madam,"  turning  to 
Beatrix,  I  cannot  hear  to  see  so  much  heauty  in  6uch  « 
posture.  You  will  betray  Monsieur  Baptiste  if  yoa  icneel  to 
him  ;  sure  *tis  his  place  rather  to  kneel  to  you." 

A  light  shone  out  of  her  eyes ;  a  gleam  bright  enough  to 
kindle  passion  in  any  breast.  There  were  times  when  this 
creature  was  so  handsome,  that  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  like 
Venus  revealing  herself  a  goddess  in  a  flash  of  brightness. 
She  appeared  so  now;  radiant,  and  with  eyes  bright  with  a 
wonderful  lustre.  A  pang,  as  of  rage  and  jealousy,  shot 
through  Esmond's  heart,  as  he  caught  the  look  she  gave  the 
Prince ;  and  he  clenched  his  hand  involuntarily  and  looked 
across  to  Castlewood,  whose  eyes  answered  his  alarm^signal, 
and  were  also  on  the  alert.  The  Prince  gave  his  subjects  an 
audience  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  two  ladies  and  Colonel 
£smond  quitted  the  chamber.  Lady  Castlewood  pressed  his 
hand  as  they  descended  the  stair,  and  the  three  went  down  to 
the  lower  rooms,  where  they  waited  awhile  till  the  travellers 
above  should  be  refreshed  and  read}'  for  their  meal. 

Esmond  looked  at  Beatrix,  blazing  with  her  jewels  on  her 
beautiful  neck.  '•'1  have  kept  my  word,"  says  he:  ^''And  1 
mine,"  says  Beatrix,  looking  down  on  the  diamonds. 

"  Were  I  the  Mogul  Emperor,"  sa3's  the  Colonel,  yoa 
should  have  all  that  were  dug  out  of  Golconda." 

These  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me,"  says  Beatrix, 
dropping  her  head  on  her  beautiful  breast,  —  '*  so  are  you  at|^ 
all !  "  And  when  she  looked  up  again,  as  she  did  in  a  moment^ 
and  after  a  sigh,  her  eyes,  as  they  gazed  at  her  cousin, 
that  melancholy'  and  inscrutable  look  which  'twas  always 
possible  to  sound. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  supper,  of  which  we 
advertised  by  a  knocking  overhead.  Colonel  Esmond  and  Itt 
two  ladies  went  to  the  upper  apartment,  where  the  Prinee 
already  was,  and  by  his  side  the  young  Viscwnt,  of  exaetih^  ■ 
the  same  age,  shape,  and  with  features  not  dissimilar,  thocqp* 
Frank's  were  the  handsomer  of  the  two.    The  Prince  sat  doMt'-' 
and  bade  the  ladies  sit.    The  gentlemen  remained  8tandia|^ ' 
there  was,  indeed,  but  one  more  cover  laid  at  the  table 
Which  of  you  will  take  it?  "  says  he. 

''The  head  of  our  house,"  says  Lady  Castlewood,  taking 
her  son's  hand,  and  looking  towards  Colonel  Esmond  with  a 
bow  and  a  great  tremor  of  the  voice ;  '*  the  Marquis  of  Esmond 
will  have  the  honor  of  serving  the  King." 
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I  shall  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  his  Royal  Highness," 
says  Colonel  Esmond,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  as  the  fashion 
of  that  day  was,  he  presented  it  to  the  King  on  his  knee. 

''I  drink  to  my  hostess  and  her  family,"  says  the  Prince, 
with  no  very  well-pleased  air;  but  the  cloud  passed  immedi- 
ately off  his  face,  and  he  talked  to  the  ladies  in  a  lively,  rattling 
strain,  quite  undisturbed  by  poor  Mr.  Esmond's  yellow  coun- 
tenance, that,  I  dare  say,  looked  very  glum. 

When  the  time  came  to  take  leave,  Esmond  marched  home- 
wards to  his  lodgings,  and  met  Mr.  Addison  on  the  road  that 
night,  walking  to  a  cottage  he  had  at  Fulham,  the  moon  shining 
on  his  handsome  serene  face :  —  What  cheer,  brother?  "  sa^^s 
Addiaoa,  laughing :  I  thought  it  was  a  footpad  advancing  in 
the  dark,  and  behold  *tis  an  old  friend.  We  may  sliake  hands. 
Colonel,  in  the  dark,  'tis  better  than  fighting  by  daylight 
Why  should  we  quarrel,  because  I^am  a  Whig  and  thou  art  a 
Tory?  Turn  thy  steps  and  walk  with  me  to  Fulham,  where 
there  is  a  nightingale  still  singing  in  the  garden,  and  a  cool 
bottle  in  a  cave  I  know  of;  3'ou  shall  drink  to  the  Pretender  if 
you  like,  and  I  will  drink  my  liquor  my  own  way :  I  have  had 
enough  of  good  liquor?  —  no,  never!  There  is  no  such  word 
as  enough  as  a  stopper  for' good  wine.  Thou  wilt  not  come? 
Come  any  day,  come  soon.  You  know  I  remember  Simats  and 
the  Sigeiff  ieUuSj  and  the  pralia  mixta  meroy  mixta  mero"  he 
repeated,  with  ever  so  slight  a  touch  of  merum  in  his  voice, 
and  walked  back  a  little  way  on  the  road  with  Esmond,  bidding 
the  other  remember  he  was  always  his  friend,  and  indebted  to 
him  for  his  aid  in  the  Campaign"  poem.  And  very  likely 
Mr.  Under-Secretar}'  would  have  stepped  in  and  taken  t'other 
bottle  at  the  Colonel's  lodging,  had  the  latter  invited  him,  but 
Esmond's  mood  was  none  of  fiie  gayest,  and  he  bade  his  friend 
an  inhospitable  good-night  at  the  door. 

I  have  done  the  deed,"  thought  he,  sleepless,  and  looking 
out  into  the  night;  he  is  here,  and  I  have  brought  him ;  he 
and  Beatrix  are  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  now.  Whom  did 
I  mean  to  serve  in  bringing  him  ?  Was  it  the  Prince  ?  was  it 
Henry  Esmond  ?  Had  I  not  best  have  joined  the  manly  creed 
of  Addison  yonder,  that  scouts  the  old  doctrine  of  right  divine, 
that  boldlj'  declares  that  Parliament  and  people  consecrate  the 
sovereign,  not  bishops,  nor  genealogies,  nor  oils,  nor  corona- 
tions." The  eager  gaae  of  the  young  Prince,  watching  every 
movement  of  Beatrix,  haunted  Esmond  and  pursued  him.  The 
Prince's  figure  appeared  before  him  in  his  feverish  dreams 
many  times  that  night.    He  wished  the  deed  undone  for  which 
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he  had  labored  so.  He  was  not  the  first  that  has  regretted  his 
own  act,  or  brought  about  his  own  undoing.  Undoing?  Shook! 
he  write  that  word  in  his  late  years  ?  No,  on  his  knees  before 
heaven,  rather  be  thankful  for  what  then  he  deemed  his  mis- 
fortune, and  which  hath  caused  the  whole  subsequent  happiness 
of  his  life. 

Esmond's  man,  honest  John  Lod^wood,  had  served  bis  master 
and  the  famil3'  all  his  Ufe,  and  the  Colonel  knew  that  he  could 
answer  for  John's  fidelity  as  for  his  own.  John  returned  with 
the  horses  from  Rochester  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  the 
Colonel  gave  him  to  understand  that  on  going  to  Kensington, 
where  he  was  free  of  the  servants*  hall,  and  indeed  courting 
Miss  Beatrix's  maid,  he  was  to  ask  no  questions,  and  betray  no 
surprise,  but  to  vouch  stoutl}'  that  the  3'oung  gentleman  he 
should  see  in  a  red  coat  there  was  my  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
wood,  and  that  his  attendant  in  gray  was  Monsieur  Baptiste 
the  Frenchman.  He  was  to  tell  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  such 
stories  as  he  remembered  of  ray  Lord  Viscount's  j^outh  at  Castle- 
wood  ;  what  a  wild  boy  he  was ;  how  he  used  to  drill  Jack  and 
cane  him,  before  ever  he  was  a  soldier ;  ever3'thing,  in  fine,  he 
knew  respecting  my  Lord  Viscount's  early  days.  Jack's  ideas 
of  painting  had  not  been  much  cultivated  during  his  residence 
in  Flanders  with  bis  master ;  and,  before  my  3'oung  lord's  re- 
turn, he  had  been  easily  got  to  believe  that  the  picture  brought 
over  from  Paris,  and  now  hanging  in  Lady  Castlewood's  draw- 
ing-room, was  a  perfect  likeness  of  her  son,  the  young  lorol. 
And  the  domestics  having  all  seen  the  pictui*e  man}'  times,  and 
catching  but  a  momentary  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  two  stran- 
gers on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  never  hsA  a  reason  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  and  next  day,  when  they  saw  the 
original  of  the  piece  habited  exactlj'  as  he  was  represented  in 
the  painting,  witli  the  same  periwig,  ribbons,  and  uniform  of 
the  Guard,  quite  natumlly  addressed  the  gentleman  as  my 
Lord  Castle  wood,  m^-  Lady  Viscountess's  son. 

The  secretary  of  the  night  previous  was  now  the  viscount ; 
the  viscount  wore  the  secretary's  gray  frock ;  and  John  Lock- 
wood  was  instructed  to  hint  to  the  world  below  stairs  that  my 
lord  being  a  Papist,  and  very  devout  in  that  religion,  his  at- 
tendant might  be  no  other  than  his  chaplain  from  Bruxelles ; 
hence,  if  he  took  his  meals  in  my  lord's  compan}'  there  was 
little  reason  for  surprise.  Frank  was  further  cautioned  to 
speak  English  with  a  foreign  accent,  which  task  he  performed 
indifferently  well,  and  this  caution  was  the  moi-e  necessar)*  be- 
cause the  Prince  himself  scarce  spoke  our  language  like  a  native 
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of  'the  Island :  and  John  Lockwood  laughed  with  the  folks 
below  stairs  at  the  manner  in  which  my  lord,  after  five  years 
abroad,  sometimes  forgot  his  own  tongue,  and  spoke  it  like  a 
Frenchman.  *•!  warrant,"  sajs  he,  **that  with  the  English 
beef  and  beer,  his  lordship  will  soon  get  back  the  proper  use  of 
his  mouth ;  '*  and,  to  do  his  new  lordship  justice,  he  took  to 
beer  and  beef  very  kindly. 

The  Prince  drank  so  much,  and  was  so  lond  and  imprudent 
in  his  talk  after  his  drink,  that  Esmond  often  trembled  for  biro. 
His  meals  were  served  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  chamber, 
though  frequently  he  made  bis  appearance  in  Lady  Castlewood's 
parlor  and  drawing-room,  calling  Beatrix  '*  sister,"  and  her 
ladyship  mother,"  or  ^*  madam  "  before  the  servants.  And, 
choosing  to  act  entii^el}*  up  to  the  part  of  brother  and  son,  the 
Prince  sometimes  saluted  Mrs.  Beatrix  and  Lady  Castlewood 
with  a  freedom  which  his  secretary  did  not  like,  and  which,  for 
his  part,  set  Colonel  Esmond  tearing  with  rage. 

The  guests  had  not  been  thi*ee  days  in  the  boose  when  poor 
J  nek  Lockwood  came  with  a  rueful  countenance  to  his  master,  and 
said  :  My  Lord  —  that  is  the  gentleman  —  has  been  tamper- 
ing with  Mrs.  Lucy  (Jack's  sweetheart),  and  given  her  guineas 
and  a  kiss."  I  fear  that  Ck>lonel  Esmond's  mind  was  rather 
relieved  than  otherwise  when  he  found  that  the  andllarj^  beauty 
was  the  one  whom  the  Prince  had  selected.  His  royal  tastes 
were  known  to  lie  that  way,  and  continued  so  in  after  life. 
The  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  names,  of  the  greatest  kingdoms, 
and  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  in  Europe,  was  often  content  to 
lay  the  dignit\'  of  his  birth  and  grief  at  the  wooden  shoes  of  a 
French  chambermaid,  and  to  repent  afterwards  (for  he  was 
very  devout)  in  ashes  taken  from  the  dust-pan.  *Tis  for  mor- 
tals such  as  these  that  nations  suffer,  that  parties  struggle,  that 
warriors  fight  and  bleed.  A  year  afterwards  gallant  heads  were 
falling,  and  Nithsdale  in  escape,  and  Derwentwater  on  the 
scaffold ;  whilst  the  heedless  ingrate,  for  whom  they  risked 
and  lost  all,  was  tippling  with  his  seraglio  of  mistresses  in  bis 
petitff  maisoH  of  Chaillot. 

Blushing  to  be  forced  to  bear  such  an  errand,  Esmond  had 
to  go  to  the  Prince  and  warn  him  that  the  girl  whom  his  High- 
ness was  bribing  was  John  Lockwood's  sweetheart,  an  honest 
resolute  man,  who  had  sei*ved  in  six  campaigns,  and  feared 
nothing,  and  who  knew  that  the  person  calling  himself  Lord 
Castlewood  was  not  his  young  master:  and  the  Colonel  be- 
sought the  Prince  to  consider  what  the  effect  of  a  single  man's 
jealousy  might  be,  and  to  thilik  of  other  designs  he  had  in 
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hand,  more  importaQt  than  the  sedueticHi  of  a  waiting-mAkl, 
and  the  humiliation  of  a  brave  man. 

Ten  times,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  as  many  days,  Mr.  Es- 
mond had  to  warn  the  royal  3X)ung  adventurer  of  some  imptn- 
dence  or  some  freedom.  He  received  these  remonstrances  very 
testily,  save  perhaps  in  this  affair  of  poor  Lockwood's,  when  he 
deigned  to  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  said,  What !  the  ^oabreUe 
has  peached  to  the  amoureux^  and  Crispin  is  angry,  and  Crispin 
has  served,  and  Crispin  has  been  a  corporal,  has  he?  Tell  him 
we  will  reward  his  valor  with  a  pair  of  colora,  and  recompense 
his  fidelity." 

Colonel  Esmond  ventured  to  utter  some  other  words  of  en- 
treaty, but  the  Prince,  stamping  imperiously,  cried  out,  "  Assez, 
milord :  jo  m'ennuye  a  la  preche ;  I  am  not  come  to  London  to 
go  to  the  sermon."  And  he  complained  afterwards  to  Castle- 
wood,  that  le  petit  jaune,  le  noir  Colonel,  le  Marquis  Misan- 
thrope" (by  which  facetious  names  his  Royal  Highness  was 
pleased  to  designate  Colonel  Esmond),  fatigued  him  ¥rith  his 
grand  airs  and  virtuous  homilies." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  transaction  which  had  brought  the  Prince  over,  waited  upon 
his  Royal  Highness,  constantlj'  asking  for  my  Lord  Castlewood 
on  their  arrival  at  Kensington,  and  being  openl}'  eondneted  to 
his  Ro^'al  Highness  in  that  character,  who  received  them  either 
in  my  lady's  drawing-room  below,  or  above  in  his  own  apart- 
ment ;  and  all  implored  him  to  quit  the  house  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  wait  there  till  the  signal  should  be  given  for  him 
to  appear.  The  ladies  entertained  him  at  cards,  over  whidi 
amusement  he  spent  many  hours  in  each  da}'  and  night.  He 
passed  many  hours  more  in  drinking,  during  which  time  he 
would  rattle  and  talk  very  agreeably,  and  especially  if  the 
Colonel  was  absent,  whose  presence  alwaj's  seemed  to  frighten 
him ;  and  the  |K)or  Colonel  Noir"  took  that  hint  as  a  com- 
mand accoixlingly,  and  seldom  intruded  his  black  face  upon 
tlie  convivial  hours  of  this  august  3'oung  prisoner.  Except  for 
those  few  persons  of  whom  the  porter  had  the  list.  Lord  Castle- 
wood was  denied  to  all  friends  of  the  house  who  waited  on  his 
lordship.  The  wound  he  had  received  had  broke  out  again 
from  his  Journe}*  on  horseback,  so  the  world  and  the  domestics 

were  informed.    And  Doctor  A  his  physician  (I  shall 

not  mention  his  name,  but  he  was  physician  to  the  Queen,  of 
the  Scots  nation,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  as 

♦  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Doctor  mentioned  by  my  dear 
father  was  the  famous  Dr.  Arbutbnot^K.  £.  W. 
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well  as  bis  wit),  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  until  the  wound  should  heal.  With  this  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  our  party,  and  the 
otliers  before  spoken  of,  the  whole  secret  lay ;  and  it  was  kept 
with  so  much  faithfulness,  and  the  story  we  told  bo  simple  and 
natural,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  discovery  except  from 
the  imprudence  of  the  Prince  himself,  and  an  adventurous  lev- 
ity that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  control.  As  for  L&dy 
Castlewood,  although  she  scarce  spoke  a  word,  'twas  easy  to 
gather  from  her  demeanor,  and  one  or  two  hints  she  dropped, 
how  deep  her  mortification  was  at  finding  the  hero  whom  she 
had  chosen  to  worship  all  her  life  (and  whose  restoration  had 
formed  almost  the  most  sacred  part  of  her  players),  no  more 
thas  a  man,  and  not  a  good  one.  She  thought  misfortune 
might  have  chastened  him ;  but  that  instructress  had  rather 
rendered  hhn  callous  than  humble.  His  devotion,  which  was 
quite  real^  kept  him  ttom  no  sin  he  had  a  mind  to.  His  talk 
showed  good-humor,  gayety,  even  wit  enough ;  but  there  was  a 
levity  in  his  acta  and  words  that  he  had  brought  from  among 
those  libertine  devotees  with  whom  he  had  been  bred,  and  that 
shocked  the  simplicitj'  and  purity  of  the  English  lady,  whose 
guest  he  was.  ^  Esmond  spoke  his  mind  to  Beatrix  pretty  freely 
about  the  Prince,  getting  her  brother  to  put  in  a  word  of  warn- 
ing. Beatrix  was  entirely  of  their  opinion ;  she  thought  he  was 
very  Hght,  very  light  and  reckless  \  she  could  not  even  see  the 
good  looks  Colonel  Esmond  had  spoken  of.  The  Prince  had 
bad  teeth,  and  a  decided  squint.  How  could  we  say  he  did  not 
squint?  His  eyes  were  fine,  but  there  was  certainlj'  a  cast  in 
them.  She  rallied  him  at  table  with  wonderful  wit ;  she  spoke 
of  him  invariably  as  of  a  mere  boy ;  she  was  more  fond  of  Es- 
mond than  ever,  praised  him  to  her  brother,  praised  him  to  the 
Prince,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  sneer  at  the 
Colonel,  and  warml}'  espoused  his  cause:  And  if  3'our  Maj- 
esty does  aot  give  him  the  Garter  his  father  had,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Esmond  comes  to  your  Majesty's  court,  1  will  hang 
myself  in  my  own  garters,  or  will  cry  ray  ej-es  out."  Rather 
than  lose  those"  says  the  Prince,  he  shall  be  made  Arch- 
bishop and  Colonel  of  the  Guard"  (it  was  Frank  Castlewood 
who  told  me  of  this  conversation  over  their  supper) . 

**  Yea,"  cries  she,  with  one  of  her  laughs  —  I  fancy  I  hear 
it  now.    Thirty  3'ears  afterwards  I  hear  that  delightful  music. 

Yea,  he  shdl  be  Archbishop  of  Esmond  and  Mai'quis  of 
Canterbury." 
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"  And  what  will  your  ladyship  be?'*  says  the  Prince;  "you 
have  but  to  choose  your  place." 

1,"  says  Beatrix,  will  be  mother  of  the  maids  to  the 
Queen  of  his  Majesty  King  James  the  Third  —  Vive  le  Roy ! " 
and  she  made  him  a  great  curtsy,  and  drank  a  part  of  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  honor. 

The  Prince  seized  hold  of  the  glass  and  drank  the  last 
drop  of  it,"  Castle  wood  said,  and  my  mother,  looking  very 
anxious,  rose  up  and  asked  leave  to  retire.  But  that  Trix  is 
my  mother's  daughter,  Harrj-,"  Frank  continued,  **I  don't 
know  what  a  horrid  fear  I  should  have  of  her.  I  wish  —  I  wish 
this  business  were  over.  You  are  older  than  I  am,  and  wiser, 
and  better,  and  I  owe  ^-ou  ever^^thing,  and  would  die  for  yoa 
—  before  George  I  would ;  but  I  wish  the  end  of  this  were 
come." 

Neither  of  us  yery  likely  passed  a  tranquil  night;  horrible 
doubts  and  torments  racked  Esmond's  soul :  'twas  a  scheme  of 
pei*sonal  ambition,  a  daring  stroke  for  a  selfish  end  — he  knew 
it.  What  cared  he,  in  his  heart,  who  was  King?  Were  not 
his  very  sympathies  and  secret  convictions  on  the  other  aide — 
on  the  side  of  People,  Pariiament,  Freedom  ?  And  here  was 
he,  engaged  for  a  Prince  that  had  scarce  heard  the  word  lib- 
erty ;  that  priests  and  women,  tyrants  by  nature,  both  made 
a  tool  of.  The  misanthrope  was  in  no  better  humor  after  hear- 
ing that  story,  and  his  grim  face  more  black  and  yellow  than 
ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WE  ENTERTAIK  A  VERY  DISTINGUISHED  GUEST  AT  KENSIKOTON. 

Shout.d  any  clue  be  found  to  the  dark  intrigues  at  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  or  any  historian  be  inclined  to  fal- 
low it,  'twill  be  discovered,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  not  one  of 
the  great  personages  about  the  Queen  had  a  defined  scheme 
of  policy,  independent  of  that  private  and  selfish  interest  which 
each  was  bent  on  pursuing :  St.  John  was  for  St.  John,  and 
Ilailey  for  Oxford,  and  Marlborough  for  John  Churchill, 
always ;  and  according  as  they  could  get  help  from  St*  Ger- 
mains  or  Hanover,  they  sent  over  proffers  of  allegiance  to  the 
Princes  there,  or  betrayed  one  to  the  other :  one  cause,  or  one 
sovereign,  was  as  good  as  another  to  them,  so  that  the}'  could 
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h<^  tbe  beet  place  under  him ;  and  like  Lockit  and  Peachem, 
the  Newgate  chiefs  in  the  Revues'  Opera,'*  Mr.  Gay  wrote 
afterwards,  had  each  in  his  hand  documents  and  proofs  of  trea- 
son which  would  hang  the  other,  onlj'  he  did  not  dare  to  use 
the  weapon,  for  fear  of  that  one  which  his  neighbor  also  carried 
in  his  pocket  Think  of  the  great  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
subject  in  all  the  world,  a  conqueror  of  princes,  that  had 
marched  Yictorious  over  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France,  that 
had  given  the  law  to  sovereigns  abroad,  and  been  worshipped 
as  a  divinity  at  home,  forced  to  sneak  out  of  £ngland  —  his 
credit,  honors,  places,  all  taken  from  him ;  his  fViends  in  the 
army  broke  and  ruined ;  and  Hying  before  Harley,  as  abject 
and  powerless  as  a  poor  debtor  before  a  bailiff  with  a  writ  A 
paper,  of  which  Harley  got  possession,  and  showing  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Duke  was  engaged  with  the  Stuart  family,  was 
the  weapon  with  which  the  lYeasurer  drove  Marlborough  out 
of  the  kingdom.  He  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  began  intriguing 
instantly  on  the  other  side,  and  came  back  to  England,  as  all 
know,  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian. 

Though  the  Treasurer  turned  out  of  the  army  and  office  every 
man,  military  or  civil,  known  to  be  the  Duke's  friend,  and  gave 
the  vacant  posts  among  the  Tor}'  party ;  he,  too,  was  playing 
the  double  game  between  Hanover  and  St.  Germains,  await- 
ing the  expected  catastrophe  of  the  Queen's  death  to  be  Master 
of  Uie  State,  and  offer  it  to  either  family  that  should  bribe  him 
best,  or  that  the  nation  should  declare  for.  Whichever  the 
King  was,  Harley's  object  was  to  reign  over  him ;  and  to  this 
end  he  supplanted  the  former  famous  favorite,  decried  the  ac- 
tions of  the  war  which  had  made  Marlborough's  name  illustrious, 
and  disdained  no  more  than  the  great  fallen  competitor  of  his, 
the  meanest  arts,  flatteries,  intimidations,  that  would  secure  his 
power.  If  the  greatest  satirist  the  world  ever  hath  seen  had 
writ  against  Harlej',  and  not  for  him,  what  a  historj*  had  he  left 
behind  of  the  last*  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign !  But  Swift, 
that  scorned  all  mankind,  and  himself  not  the  least  of  all,  had 
this  merit  of  a  faithful  partisan,  that  he  loved  those  chiefs  who 
treated  him  well,  and  stuck  by  Harley  bravel}*  in  his  fall,  as  he 
gallantly  had  supported  him  in  his  better  fortune. 

lucomparabl}*  more  bnlUant,  more  splendid,  eloquent,  accom- 
plished than  his  rival,  the  great  St.  John  could  be  as  selfish  as 
Oxford  was,  and  could  act  the  double  part  as  skilfully  as  ambi- 
dextrous Churchill.  He  whose  talk  was  always  of  liberty,  no 
more  shrunk  fh>m  using  persecution  and  the  pillor}'  against  his 
opponents  than  if  he  had  been  at  Lisbon  and  Grand  Inquisitor. 
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This  lofty  patriot  was  on  his  knees  at  Hanov^  and  St.  Gennaios 
too ;  notorionsl}'  of  no  religion^  he  toasted  Church  and  Qoeea 
as  boldly  as  the  stupid  Saeheverel,  whom  he  used  and  laughed 
at ;  and  to  serve  his  turn,  and  to  overthix)w  his  enemy,  he  could 
intrigue,  coax,  bully,  wheedle,  fawn  on  the  Court  favorite  aud 
ei*eep  up  the  baok^stair  as  silently  as  Oxford,  who  supplanted 
Marlborough,  and  whom  he  himself  supplanted.  The  crash  of 
my  Lord  Oxford  happened  at  this  very  tin^  whereat  my  history 
is  now  arrived.  He  was  come  to  the  ver}'  last  days  of  his  power, 
and  the  agent  whom  he  employed  to  overthrow  the  oonqueror  of 
Blenheim,  was  now  engaged  to  upset  the  conqueror's  conqueror, 
and  hand  over  the  staS  of  government  to  Bolingbroke»  who  had 
been  panting  to  hold  it. 

In  expectation  of  the  stroke  that  was  now  pr^>aring,  the 
Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  were  all  brought  round 
about  Boulogne  in  Picaixl^s  to  pass  oviBr  if  need  were  with  the 
Duke  of  Berwick ;  the  soldiers  of  France  no  longer,  but  subjects 
of  James  the  Thii*d  of  England  and  Ireland  King.  The  fidehty 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Scots  (though  a  most  active,  resolute, 
and  gallant  Whig  part}',  admirably'  and  enei^etically  ordered 
and  disciplined,  was  known  to  be  in  Scotland  too)  was  notori^ 
ously  unshaken  in  their  King.  A  ver>'  great  body  of  Tory 
clerg3%  nobilitj',  and  gentry,  were  public  partisans  of  the  exiled 
Prince ;  and  the  indifferents  might  be  counted  on  to  cr>*  King 
George  or  King  James,  according  as  either  should  prevail.  The 
Queen,  especially  in  her  latter  days,  inclined  towards  her  own 
family.  The  Prince  was  lying  actually  in  London,  within  a 
stone's  cast  of  his  sister*s  palace ;  the  first  Minister  toppling  to 
his  fall,  and  so  tottering  that  the  weakest  push  of  a  woman*8 
finger  would  send  him  down ;  and  as  for  Bolii^broke,  his  suc- 
cessor, we  know  on  whose  side  his  power  and  his  splendid 
eloquence  would  be  on  the  da3'  when  the  Queen  should  appear 
openly  before  her  Council  and  sa}' :  —  "  This,  my  lords,  is  my 
brother ;  here  is  my  Dftthei'^s  heir,  and  mine  after  me." 

During  the  whole  of  the  previous  3'ear  the  Queen  had  bad 
many  and  repeated  fits  of  sickness,  fever,  and  lethai^',  and 
her  death  had  been  constantly  looked  for  by  all  her  attendants. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  wished  to  send  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  —  to  pay  his  court  to  his  cousin  the  Queen,  the 
Elector  said  ;  —  in  truth,  to  be  on  the  spot  when  death  should 
close  her  career.  Frightened  perhaps  to  have  such  a  memento 
mori  under  her  royal  eyes,  her  Majesty*  had  angrily  forbidden 
the  young  Prince's  coming  into  England.  Either  she  desired 
to  keep  &e  chances  for  her  brother  open  yet ;  or  the  people 
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abotit  her  cKd  not  wish  to  do^  with  the  Whig  candidate  till 
tber  coold  make  terms  with  him.  The  quarrels  of  her  Ministers 
before  her  face  at  the  Council  board,  the  pricks  of  conscience 
very  likely,  the  importunities  of  her  Ministers,  and  constant 
turmoil  and  agitation  round  abont  her,  had  weakened  and  irri- 
tated the  Princess  exiTemely  ;  her  strength  was  giving  way 
under  these  continual  trials  of  her  temper,  and  iVom  day  to  day 
it  was  expected  she  must  oome  to  a  speedy  end  of  them.  Just 
before  Viscount  Castlewood  and  h^  companion  came  from 
France,  her  Majesty  was  taken  ill.  The  St.  Anthonj^'s  fire 
broke  oat  on  the  royal  legs ;  there  was  no  hurry  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  young  lord  at  Court,  or  that  person  who  should 
appear  under  his  name ;  and  my  Lord  Visoounfs  wound  break- 
ing out  opportunely,  he  was  kept  convenientl}*  in  his  chamber 
until  such  time  as  his  physician  would  allow  him  to  bend  his 
knee  before  the  Queen.  At  the  commencement  of  July,  that 
influential  lady,  with  whom  it  has  been  mentioned  that  our  party 
had  relations,  came  frequently  to  visit  her  3'oung  friend,  the 
Maid  of  Honor,  at  Kensington,  and  my  Lord  Viscount  (the  real 
or  supposititious),  who  was  an  invalid  at  Lady  Castlewood's 
house. 

On  the  27th  day  of  Jnly,  the  lady  in  question,  who  held  the 
most  intimate  post  about  the  Queen,  came  in  her  chair  from 
the  Palace  hard  by,  bringing  to  the  little  part}*  in  Kensington 
Square  intelligence  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  final 
blow  had  been  struck,  and  my  Lord  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer 
was  no  longer  Treasurer.  The  staff  was  as  yet  given  to  no  suc- 
cessor, though  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  wonld  undoubtedly  be  the 
man.  And  now  the  time  was  come,  the  Queen's  Abigail  said : 
and  now  m^'  Lord  Castlewood  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
Sovereign. 

After  that  scene  which  Lord  Castlewood  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed to  his  eoosin,  who  passed  such  a  miserable  night  of 
mortification  and  jealousy  as  he  thought  over  the  transaction, 
no  doubt  ^e  three  persons  who  were  set  by  nature  as  protectors 
over  Beatrix  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  she  must  be 
removed  from  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  desires  towards  her 
were  expressed  onl}'  too  clearly ;  and  who  was  no  more  scrupu- 
lous in  seeking  to  gratify  them  than  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  I  suppose  Esmond's  mistress,  her  son,  and  the  Colonel  him- 
self, had  bean  all  secretly  debating  this  matter  in  their  minds, 
for  when  Frank  broke  out,  in  his  blunt  way,  with :  —  I  think 
Beatrix  had  best  be  anywhere  but  here,"  —  Lady  Castlewood 
said :  —   I  thank  yoa,  Franks  I  have  thought  so,  too ; "  and 
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Mr.  Esmond,  though  he  only  remarked  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  speak,  showed  plainly,  by  the  delight  on  his  countenance,  bow 
very  j^reeable  that  proposal  was  to  him. 

One  sees  tliat  3'ou  think  with  us,  Henry,"  says  the  viscount- 
ess, with  ever  so  little  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone :  Beatrix  is  best 
out  of  this  house  whilst  we  have  our  guest  in  it,  and  as  soon  as 
this  morning's  business  is  done,  she  ought  to  quit  London." 

What  morning's  business?"  asked  Colonel  Esmond,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  arranged,  though  in  fact  the  stroke 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  bringing  the  Prince,  and  of  having 
him  acknowledged  by  the  Queen,  was  now  being  i)erfonned  at 
the  very  moment  we  three  were  conversing  together. 

The  Court-lady  with  whom  our  plan  was  concerted,  and  who 
was  a  chief  agent  in  it,  the  Court  physician,  and  tiie  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  were  the  other  two  most  active  participators  in 
our  plan,  had  held  many  councils  in  our  house  at  Kensington 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  means  best  to  be  adopted  for  present- 
ing our  young  adventurer  to  his  sister  the  Queen.  The  simple 
and  easy  plan  proposed  by  Colonel  Esmond  had  been  agreed 
to  by  all  parties,  which  was  that  on  some  rather  private  day, 
when  there  were  not  many  persons  about  the  Court,  the  Prince 
should  appear  there  as  my  Lord  Castlewood,  should  be  greeted 
by  his  sister  in  waiting,  and  led  by  that  oliier  lady  into  the 
closet  of  the  Queen.  And  according  to  her  Majesty's  health  or 
humor,  and  the  circumstances  that  might  arise  during  the  inter- 
view, it  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  present  at  it, 
and  to  the  Prince  himself,  whether  he  should  declare  that  it 
was  the  Queen's  own  brother,  or  the  brother  of  Beatrix  Esmond, 
who  kissed  her  Royal  hand.  And  this  plan  being  determined 
on,  we  were  all  waiting  in  very  much  anxiety  for  the  day  and 
signal  of  execution. 

Two  mornings  after  that  supper,  it  being  the  27th  day  of 
July,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  breakfasting  with  Lady  Castle 
wood  and  her  family,  and  the  meal  scarce  over,  Doctor  A.'s 
coach  drove  up  to  our  house  at  Kensington,  and  the  Doctor 
appeared  amongst  the  party  there,  enlivening  a  rather  gloomy 
company ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter  had  had  words  in  the 
morning  in  respect  to  the  transactions  of  that  supper,  and 
other  adventures  perhaps,  and  on  the  day  succeeding.  Beatrix's 
haught}'  spirit  brooked  remonstrances  from  no  superior,  much 
less  from  her  mother,  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  whom  the  girl 
commanded  rather  than  obeyed.  And  feeling  she  was  wrong, 
and  that  by  a  thousand  coquetries  (which  she  could  no  more 
help  exereising  on  every  man  that  came  near  her,  than  the  son 
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can  help  shining  on  great  and  Broall)  she  had  provoked  the 
Prince's  dangerous  admiration,  and  allured  him  to  the  expression 
of  it,  she  was  only  the  more  mltal  and  imperious  the  more  she 
felt  her  error. 

To  this  party,  the  Prince  being  served  with  chocolate  in  his 
bedchamber,  where  he  lay  late,  sleeping  away  the  fumes  of  his 
wine,  the  Doctor  came,  and  by  the  urgent  and  startling  nature  of 
his  news,  dissipated  instantly  that  private  and  minor  uupleasan- 
try  under  which  the  family  of  Castlowood  was  laboring. 

He  asked  for  the  guest ;  the  guest  was  above  in  his  own 
apartment :  he  bade  Monsieur  Bc^tiste  go  up  to  his  master  in- 
8tantl3%  and  requested  that  My  Lord  Viscount  CastUwood  would 
straightway  put  his  uniform  on,  and  come  away  in  the  Doctor's 
coach  now  at  the  door. 

Ue  then  informed  Madam  Beatrix  what  her  part  of  the 
corned}'  was  to  be :  —  ''In  half  an  hour,"  says  he,  her  Maj- 
esty and  her  favorite  ladj*  will  take  the  air  in  the  Cedar-walk 
behind  the  new  Banqueting-house.  Her  Majesty  will  be  drawn 
in  a  garden-chair.  Madam  Beatrix  Esmond  and  her  brother^  my 
Lord  ViscoufU  Castlewood^  will  be  walking  in  the  private  garden, 
(here  is  Lady  Masham's  kej ,)  and  will  come  unawares  upon 
tiie  Ro3*al  part}'.  The  man  that  draws  the  chair  will  retire, 
and  leave  the  Queen,  the  favorite,  and  th^  maid  of  honor  and 
her  brother  together ;  Mistress  Beatrix  will  present  her  brother, 
and  then !  — and  then,  my  Lord  Bishop  will  pray  for  the  result 
of  the  inter\'iew,  and  his  Scots  clerk  will  say  Amen  !  Quick, 
put  on  3*our  hood,  Madam  Beatrix ;  why  doth  not  his  Majesty 
comedown?  Such  another  chance  may  not  present  itself  for 
months  again." 

The  Prince  was  late  and  lazy,  and  indeed  had  all  but  lost 
that  chance  through  his  indolence.  The  Queen  was  actually' 
about  to  leave  the  garden  just  when  the  paity  reached  it ;  the 
Doctor,  the  Bishop,  the  maid  of  honor  and  her  brother  went  off 
together  in  the  physician's  coach,  and  had  been  gone  half  an 
hour  when  Colonel  Esmond  came  to  Kensington  Square. 

The  news  of  this  errand,  on  which  Beatrix  was  gone,  of 
course  for  a  moment  put  all  thoughts  of  private  jealousj-  out 
of  Colonel  Esmond's  head.  In  half  an  hour  more  the  coach 
returned  ;  the  Bishop  descended  from  it  first,  and  gave  his  arm 
to  Beatrix,  who  now  came  out.  His  lordship  went  back  into 
the  carriage  again,  and  the  maid  of  honor  entered  the  house 
alone.  We  were  all  gazing  at  her  fix>m  the  upi>er  window,  try- 
ing to  I'ead  from~  her  countenance  the  result  of  the  interview 
from  which  she  had  just  come. 
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She  came  into  the  drawing-room  in  a  great  tremor  and  vefy 
pale ;  she  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  as  her  mother  went  to 
meet  her,  and  after  drinking  that  and  patting  off  her  hood, 
began  to  speak  :  — We  may  all  hope  for  the  best,'*  says  she; 

it  has  cost  the  Queen  a  fit.  Her  Majesty  was  in  her  chair  in 
the  Cedar-walk,  accompanied  only  by  Lady  ,  when  we  en- 
tered by  the  private  wicket  from  the  west  side  of  the  garden, 
and  turned  towards  her,  the  Doctor  following  us.  They  waited 
in  a  side  walk  hidden  by  the  shrubs,  as  we  advanced  towards 
the  chair.  My  heart  throbbed  so  I  scarce  could  speak;  hat 
my  Prince  whispered,  *  Courage,  Beatrix,^  and  marched  on  with 
a  steady  step.  His  face  was  a  little  flushed,  bat  he  was  not 
afhtid  of  the  danger.  He  who  fought  so  bravely  at  M&lplaqnet 
fears  nothing."  Esmond  and  Castlewood  looked  at  each  other 
at  this  compliment,  neither  liking  the  sound  of  it. 

*'The  Prince  uncovered,"  Beatrijt  continued,  **and  I  saw 
the  Queen  turning  round  to  Lady  Masham,  as  if  asking  who  these 
two  were.  Her  Majesty  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  then 
flushed  up ;  the  favorite  made  us  a  signal  to  advance,  and  I 
went  up,  leading  my  Prince  by  the  hand,  quite  dose  to  the 
chair :  '  Your  Majesty  will  give  my  Lord  Viscount  3'oar  hand 
to  kiss,'  says  her  lady,  and  the  Queen  put  out  her  hand,  which 
the  Prince  kissed,  kneeling  on  his  knee,  he  who  should  kneel 
to  no  mortal  man  or  woman. 

'  You  have  been  long  ftx)m  England,  my  lord,'  sa^'s  the 
Queen  :  '  why  were  you  not  here  to  give  a  home  to  your  mother 
and  sister?' 

^  I  am  come.  Madam,-  to  stay  now,  if  the  Queen  desires 
me,'  says  the  Prince,  with  another  low  bow. 

*  You  have  taken  a  foreign  wife,  my  lord,  and  a  fbreign 
religion  ;  was  not  tliat  of  England  good  enough  for  ywi  ? ' 

'  In  retuniing  to  my  father's  church,'  says  the  Prince, '  I 
do  not  love  my  mother  the  less,  nor  am  I  the  less  faithful  ser- 
vant of  3*our  majesty.* 

Here,"  says  Beatrix,  *'  the  fkvoTite  gave  me  a  little  signal 
with  her  hand  to  fall  back,  which  I  did,  though  I  died  to  hear 
what  should  pass;  and  whispered  something  to  the  Qneen, 
which  made  her  Majesty  start  and  utter  one  or  two  words  in 
a  hurried  manner,  looking  towards  the  Prince,  and  catching 
liold  with  her  hand  of  the  aim  of  her  chair.  He  advanced  still 
nearer  towards  it ;  he  began  to  speak  very  rapidly ;  I  caught 
the  woi-ds, '  Father,  blessing,  fbi^veness,' —  and  then  presently 
the  Prince  fell  on  his  knees ;  took  from  his  breast  a  paper  be 
had  there,  handed  it  to  the  Queen,  who^  as  soon  as  she  saw 
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it,  fluDg  up  both  her  arms  with  a  scream,  and  took  away  that 
hand  nearest  the  Prince,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  kiss. 
He  went  on  speaking  with  great  animation  of  gesture,  now 
clasping  his  hands  together  on  his  heart,  now  opening  them  as 
though  to  say :  ^  I  am  here,  your  brother,  in  your  power.' 
Lad}^  Masham  ran  round  on  the  other  side  of  the  chair,  kneel- 
ing too,  and  speaking  with  great  energy.  She  clasped  the 
Queeu*s  hand  on  her  side,  and  picked  up  the  paper  her  Majesty 
had  lot  fall.  The  Prince  rose  and  made  a  further  speech  as 
though  he  would  go;  the  fa^'orite  on  the  other  hand  urging 
her  mistress,  and  then,  running  back  to  the  Prince,  brought 
bim  back  once  more  close  to  the  chair.  Again  he  knelt  down 
and  took  the  Queen's  hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  kiss- 
ing it  a  hundred  times ;  my  lady  all  the  time,  with  sobs  and  sup- 
plications, speaking  over  the  chair.  This  while  Uie  Queen  sat 
with  a  stupefied  look,  crumpling  the  paper  with  one  hand,  as 
my  Prince  embraced  the  other ;  then  of  a  sudden  she  uttered 
several  piercing  shrieks,  and  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  h^'stenc 
tears  and  laughter.  ^  Enough,  enough,  sir,  for  this  time,*  I 
heard  I/ady  Masham  say:  and  the  chairman,  who  had  with- 
drawn round  the  Banqueting-room,  came  back,  alai*med  by 
the  cries.  '  Quick,'  says  Lad}'  Masham,  ^  get  some  help,'  and 
I  ran  towards  the  Doctor,  who,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
came  up  instantly.  Lady  Masham  whispered  the  Prince  he 
might  hope  for  the  very  best ;  and  to  be  ready  to-morrow ;  and 
he  Itath  gone  away  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  house,  to  meet 
several  of  his  friends  there.  And  so  the  great  stroke  is  struck," 
says  Beadix,  going  down  on  her  kneea,  and  clasping  her  hands. 
God  save  the  King :  God  save  the  King ! " 
Beatrix's  tale  told,  and  the  young  lady  herself  calmed  some- 
what of  her  agitation,  we  asked  with  regard  to  the  I*rince,  who 
wajs  absent  with  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  were  informed  that 
'twas  likely  he  might  remain  abroad  the  whole  da}-.  Bea- 
trix's three  kinsfolk  looked  at  one  another  at  this  intelligence : 
'twas  clear  the  same  thought  was  passing  through  the  minds 
of  all. 

But  who  should  b^n  to  break  the  news?  Monsieur  Bap- 
tiste,  that  is  Frank  Castlewood,  turned  very  red,  and  looked 
towai-ds  Esmond;  the  Colonel  bit  his  lips,  and  fairly  beat  a 
retreat  into  the  window :  it  was  Lady  Castlewood  that  opened 
upon  Beatrix  with  the  news  which  we  knew  would  do  anything 
but  please  her. 

We  are  glad,"  says  she,  taking  her  daughter's  hand,  and 
speakiug  in  a  gentle  voice,    that  the  guest  is  away." 
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Beatrix  drew  back  in  an  instant,  looking  round  her  at  ns 
three,  and  as  if  divining  a  danger.  Why  gla^l?"  says  she, 
her  breast  beginning  to  heave;  "are  you  so  soon  tired  of 
him  ?  " 

'*  We  think  one  of  us  is  devilishly  too  fond  of  him,"  cries 
out  Frank  Castlewood. 

''And  which  is  it  —  you,  my  lord,  or  is  it  mamma,  who  is 
jealous  because  he  drinks  my  health?  or  is  it  the  head  of 
the  family  "  (here  she  turned  with  an  imperious  look  towards 
Colonel  Esmond),  "  who  has  taken  of  late  to  preach  the  King 
sermons  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  say  you  are  too  free  with  his  Majest}'." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  says  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head  and  a  curtse3% 

But  her  mother  continued,  with  very  great  calmness  and 
dignity  —  *' At  least  we  have  not  said  so,  though  we  might, 
were  it  possible  for  a  mother  to  say  such  words  to  her  own 
daugliter,  your  father's  daughter." 

E'l  f  mon  plre^'*  breaks  out  Beatrix,  "  was  no  better  than 
other  persons'  fathers."  And  again  she  looked  towards  the 
Colonel. 

We  all  felt  a  shock  as  she  uttered  those  two  or  three  French 
words ;  her  manner  was  exactly  imitated  from  that  of  our  for^ 
eign  guest. 

"  You  had  not  learned  to  speak  French  a  monUi  ago,  Bea- 
trix," says  her  mother,  sadlv,  "  nor  to  speak  ill  of  your  fa- 
ther." 

Beatrix,  no  doubt,  saw  that  slip  she  had  made  in  her  flurrv, 
for  she  blushed  crimson :  "I  have  learnt  to  honor  the  King,** 
saj's  she,  drawing  up,  "  and  'twere  as  well  tliat  oUiers  suspected 
neither  his  Majesty  nor  me." 

"If  you  respected  your  mother  a  little  more,"  Frank  said, 
"Trix,  you  would  do  yourself  no  hurt." 

"lam  no  child,"  8a3'8  she,  turning  round  on  him;  "we 
have  lived  verj-  well  these  five  3'ears  without  the  benefit  of  3'oar 
advice  or  example,  and  I  intend  to  take  neither  now.  Why 
does  not  the  head  of  the  house  speak  ?  "  she  went  on ;  "he  rules 
everything  here.  When  his  chaplain  has  done  singing  the 
psalms,  will  his  lordship  deliver  the  sermon?  I  am  tired  of  the 
psalms."  The  Prince  had  used  almost  the  very  same  words  in 
regard  to  Colonel  Esmond  that  the  imprudent  girl  repeated  in 
her  wrath. 

"  You  show  yourself  a  very  apt  scholar,  madam,"  saj^s  the 
Colonel ;  and,  turning  to  his  mistress,  "  Did  your  guest  use  these 
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words  in  3*our  ladyship's  hearing,  or  was  it  to  Beatrix  in  private 
that  he  was  pleased  to  impart  his  opinion  regarding  my  tire- 
some sermon  ?  " 

**Have  you  seen  him  alone?"  cries  my  lord,  starting  up 
with  an  oath :     bj'  God,  have  you  seen  him  alone?" 

*'  Were  he  here,  you  wouldn't  dare  so  to  insult  me  ;  no,  you 
would  not  dare ! "  cries  Frank's  sister.  ^'  Keep  your  oaths,  my 
lord,  for  your  wife ;  we  are  not  used  here  to  such  language.  Till 
you  came,  there  used  to  be  kindness  between  me  and  mamma, 
and  I  cared  for  her  when  3^ou  never  did,  when  you  were  away 
for  years  with  your  horses  and  your  mistress,  and  your  Popish 
wife." 

By  ,"  says  my  lord,  rapping  out  another  oath,  Clo- 
tilda is  an  angel ;  how  dare  you  say  a  word  against  Clotilda  ?  " 

Colonel  Esmond  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile,  to  see  how 
easy  Frank's  attack  was  drawn  off  by  that  feint:  —  ''I  fancy 
Clotilda  is  not  the  subject  in  hand,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  rather 
scomfullj' ;  her  ladyship  is  at  Paris,  a  hundred  leagues  off, 
preparing  baby- linen.  It  is  about  my  Lord  Castle  wood's  sister, 
and  not  his  wife,  the  question  is." 

'^•He  is  not  my  Lord  Castle  wood,"  says  Beatrix,  '*and  he 
knows  he  is  not;  he  is  Colonel  Francis  Esmond's  son,  and  no 
more,  and  he  wears  a  false  title  ;  and  he  lives  on  another  man's 
land,  and  he  knows  it."  Here  was  another  desperate  sally  of 
the  poor  beleaguered  garrison,  and  an  alerte  in  another  quarter. 
"  Again,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Esmond.  "  If  there  are  no 
proofs  of  my  claim,  I  have  no  claim.  If  my  father  acknowl- 
edged no  heir,  yours  was  his  lawful  successor,  and  my  Lord 
Castlewood  hath  as  good  a  right  to  his  rank  and  small  estate 
as  any  man  in  England.  But  that  again  is  not  the  question, 
as  you  know  very  well ;  let  us  bring  our  talk  back  to  it,  as 
you  will  have  me  meddle  in  it.  And  I  will  ^ve  you  ftankly 
my  opinion,  ttiat  a  house  where  a  Prince  lies  all  day,  who 
respects  no  woman,  is  no  house  for  a  young  unmarriecl  lady ; 
tliat  you  were  better  in  tlie  country-  than  here  ;  that  he  is  here 
on  a  great  end,  ft*om  which  no  folly  should  divert  him ;  and 
that  having  nobly  done  your  pai  t  of  this  morning,  Beatrix,  3'ou 
should  retire  off  the  scene  awhile,  and  leave  it  to  the  other 
actors  of  the  play." 

As  the  Colonel  spoke  with  a  perfect  calmness  and  politeness, 
such  as  'tis  to  be  hoped  he  hath  alwa3*s  shown  to  women,*  his 

•  My  dear  father  saith  quite  truly,  that  his  manner  towards  our  sex 
was  uniformly  courteous.    From  my  infancy  upwards,  he  treated  me  with 
An  extreme  gentleness,  as  tliough  I  was  a  little  lady.   I  can  scarce  re- 
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mistress  stood  by  him  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Frank 
Castlewood  on  the  other,  hemming  in  poor  Beatrix,  that  was 
behind  it,  and,  as  it  were,  surrounding  her  with  our  app]X)ache8. 

Having  twice  sallied  out  and  been  beaten  back,  she  now,  as 
I  expected,  tried  the  tdtima  ratio  of  women,  and  had  recourse 
to  tears.  Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  them ;  I  never  could 
bear  in  her,  nor  in  any  woman,  that  expression  of  pain  :  —  "  I 
am  alone,"  8obl)ed  she;  ''■you  are  three  against  me  —  my 
brother,  my  mother,  and  you.  What  have  I  done,  that  you 
should  speak  and  look  so  unkindly  at  me?  Is  it  my  fault  that 
the  Prince  should,  as  you  say,  admire  me?  Did  I  bring  him 
here  ?  Did  1  do  aught  but  what  you  bade  me,  in  making  bun 
welcome  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  our  duty  was  to  die  for 
him?  Did  you  not  teach  me,  mother,  night  and  morning  to 
pray  for  the  King,  before  even  ourselves?  What  would  you 
have  of  me,  cousin,  for  you  are  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy 
against  me ;  I  know  you  are,  sir,  and  that  my  mother  and 
brother  are  acting  but  as  you  bid  them  ;  whither  would  3  0U  have 
me  go  ?  " 

'•'•I  would  but  remove  from  the  Prince,"  says  Esmond, 
gravel^',  a  dangerous  temptation;  heaven  forbid  I  should  say 
you  would  yield  ;  I  would  only  have  him  free  of  it.  Your  honor 
needs  no  guardian,  please  God,  but  his  imprudence  doth.  He 
is  so  far  removed  from  all  women  by  his  rank,  that  his  pursuit 
of  them  cannot  but  be  unlawful.  We  would  remove  the  dear- 
est and  fairest  of  our  family  from  the  chance  of  that  insult,  and 
that  is  why  we  would  have  you  go,  dear  Beatrix." 

''Harry  speaks  like  a  book,"  says  Frank,  with  one  of  his 

oaths,  '•  and,  by  ,  every  word  he  saith  is  true.    You  can't 

help  being  handsome,  Trix ;  no  more  can  the  Prince  help  fol- 
lowing you.  My  counsel  is  that  you  go  out  of  harm's  way  ;  for, 
by  the  Loi-d,  were  the  Prince  to  play  any  tricks  with  you.  King 
as  he  is,  or  is  to  be,  Hany  Esmond  and  I  would  have  justice  of 
him." 


member  (thout?h  I  tried  him  often)  ever  hearing  a  rough  word  from  him, 
nor  was  be  less  grave  and  kind  in  bis  manner  to  the  humblest  oegreMes  «i 
bis  estate.  He  was  familiar  with  no  one  except  my  mother,  and  it  was  de- 
li^btful  to  witneps  up  to  tbe  very  last  days  the  confidence  between  them. 
He  was  obeyed  eagerly  by  all  under  bim ;  and  my  mother  and  all  her 
bou8ehol(l  lived  in  a  constant  emulation  to  please  bim,  and  quite  ft  terror 
lest  in  any  way  tbcy  should  offend  bim.  He  was  the  humblest  man  wito 
all  tbis  ;  tbe  least  exacting,  the  more  easily  contented ;  and  Mr.  Benson,  onr 
minister  at  Castlewood,  who  attended  bim  at  the  last,  ever  said  —  "  I  know 
not  what  Colonel  Esmond's  doctrine  was,  but  bis  life  and  death  were  thoee 
of  a  devout  Christian."—  R.  E.  W. 
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"Are  not  two  such  champions  enough  to  guard  me?"  8a3'8 
Beatrix,  something  sorrowfully ;  sure,  with  yon  two  watch- 
ing, no  evil  could  happen  to  me." 

"In  faith,  I  think  not,  Beatrix,"  says  Colonel  Esmond; 
"  nor  if  the  Prince  knew  us  would  he  tr}*." 

"But  does  he  know  you?"  interposed  Lady  Castlewood, 
vei^'  quit't :  "he  comes  of  a  country  where  the  pursuit  of  kings 
is  thought  no  dishonor  to  a  woman.  Let  us  go,  dearest  B^- 
trix.  -Shall  we  go  to  Waleote  or  to  Castlewood  ?  We  are  best 
away  from  the  city ;  and  when  the  Prince  is  acknowledged,  and 
our  champions  have  restored  him,  and  he  hath  his  own  house 
at  St.  James's  or  Windsor,  we  can  come  back  to  ours  here. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Harry  and  Frank  ?  " 

Frank  and  Harry  thought  with  her,  you  may  be  sure. 

"  We  will  go,  then,"  says  Beatrix,  turning  a  little  pale ; 
"  Lady  Masham  is  to  give  me  warning  to-night  how  her  Majesty 
is,  and  to-morrow  —  " 

"  1  think  we  had  best  go  to-day,  my  dear,"  says  my  Lady 
Castlewood  ;  "  we  ndight  have  the  coach  and  sleep  at  Houns- 
low,  and  reach  home  to-morrow.  'Tis  twelve  o'clock ;  bid  the 
ooach,  cousin,  be  ready  at  one." 

"  For  shame  I "  burst  out  Beatrix,  in  a  passion  of  tears  and 
mortification.  "You  disgrace  me  by  3'our  cruel  precautions; 
my  own  mother  is  the  first  to  suspect  me,  and  would  take  me 
away  as  m}*  gaoler.  I  will  not  go  with  you,  mother ;  I  will  go 
as  no  one's  prisoner.  If  1  wanted  to  deceive,  do  3'ou  think  I 
could  find  no  means  of  evading  3  0U?  M3'  family  suspects  me. 
As  those  mistrust  me  that  ought  to  love  me  most,  let  me  leave 
them ;  I  will  go,  but  I  will  go  alone :  to  Castlewood,  be  it.  I 
have  been  unhappy  there  and  lonel3'  enough ;  let  me  go  back, 
but  spare  me  at  least  the  humiliation  of  setting  a  watch  over 
my  misery,  which  is  a  trial  I  can't  bear.  Let  me  go  when  you 
wUl,  but  alone,  or  not  at  all.  You  three  can  stay  and  triumph 
over  my  unhappiness,  and  I  will  bear  it  as  I  have  borne  it  be- 
fore. Let  m3'  gaoler-in-chief  go  order  the  coach  that  is  to  take 
me  away.  I  thank  you,  Henry  Esmond,  for  your  share  in  the 
conspiracy.  All  my  life  long  I'll  thank  30U,  and  remember 
you,  and  you,  brother,  and  3'ou,  mother,  how  shall  I  show  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  careful  defence  of  m3'  honor?  " 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  an  empress,  fling- 
ing glances  of  defiance  at  us  all,  and  leaving  us  conquerors  of 
the  field,  but  scared,  and  almost  ashamed  of  our  victor3'.  It 
did  mdeed  seem  hard  and  cruel  that  we  three  should  have  con- 
spired the  banishment  and  humiliation  of  that  fair  creature. 
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We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence :  'twas  not  the  first  stroke 
by  man}'  of  our  actions  in  that  unlucky  time,  wiiich,  being  dooei; 
we  wished  undone.  We  agreed  it  was  best  she  should  go  alone, 
speaking  stealthily  to  one  another,  and  under  our  breaths,  like 
persons  engaged  in  an  act  they  felt  ashamed  in  doing. 

In  a  half-hour,  it  might  be,  aller  our  talk  she  came  back, 
her  countenance  wearing  the  same  'defiant  air  which  it  had 
borne  when  she  left  us.  She  held  a  shagreen-case  in  her  hand ; 
Esmond  knew  it  as  containing  his  diamonds  which  he  had  given 
to  her  for  her  marriage  with  Duke  Hamilton,  and  which  she 
had  worn  so  splendidly  on  the  inauspicious  night  of  the  Prince's 
arrival.  I  have  brought  back,"  says  she,  to  the  Marquis 
of  Esmond  the  present  he  deigned  to  make  me  in  days  when  he 
trusted  me  better  than  now.  1  will  never  accept  a  benefit  or 
a  kindness  from  Henry  Esmond  more,  and  I  give  back  these 
family  diamonds,  which  belonged  to  one  king's  mistress,  to  the 
gentleman  that  suspected  I  would  be  another.  Have  you  been 
upon  your  message  of  coach-caller,  my  Lord  Marquis?  Will 
you  send  your  valet  to  see  that  1  do  not  run  away  ?  "  We  were 
right,  yet,  by  her  manner,  she  had  put  us  all  in  the  wrong ;  we 
were  conqueroi*s,  3'et  the  honors  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  with 
the  poor  oppressed  girl. 

That  luckless  box  containing  the  stones  had  first  been  orna- 
mented with  a  baron's  coronet,  when  Beatrix  was  engaged  to 
the  young  gentleman  from  whom  she  parted,  and  afterwards 
the  gilt  crown  of  a  duchess  figured  on  the  cover,  which  also 
poor  Beatrix  was  destined  never  to  wear.  Lady  Castlewood 
opened  the  case  mechanically  and  scarce  thinking  what  she 
did ;  and  behold,  besides  the  diamonds,  Esmond's  present, 
there  lay  in  the  l)ox  the  enamelled  miniature  of  the  late  Duke, 
which  Beatrix  had  laid  aside  with  her  mourning  when  the  King 
came  into  the  house ;  and  which  the  poor  heedless  thing  veiy 
likely  had  forgotten. 

"Do  you  leave  this,  too,  Beatrix?"  says  her  mooter, 
taking  the  miniature  out,  and  with  a  cruelty  she  did  not  very 
often  show ;  but  there  are  some  moments  when  the  tenderest 
women  are  cruel,  and  some  triumphs  which  angels  can't 
forego.* 

Having  delivered  this  stab.  Lady  Castlewood  was  fright- 
ened at  the  effect  of  her  blow.    It  went  to  poor  Beatrix's 

*  This  remark  shows  how  unjustly  and  contemptuouslj  even  .the  best 
of  men  will  sometimes  judge  of  our  sex.  Lady  Castlewood  had  no  faiteo- 
tion  of  triumphing  over  her  daughter;  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone 
pointed  out  her  deplorable  wrong.  —  R.  £. 
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heart :  she  flodhed  tip  and  passed  a  handkerchief  across  her 
eyes,  and  kissed  the  miniature,  and  put  it  into  her  bosom :  — 
1  had  forgot  it,"  says  she  ;  my  injury  made  me  forget  my 
grief :  my  mother  has  recalled  both  to  me.  Farewell,  mother ; 
I  think  1  never  can  forgive  you ;  something  hath  broke  between 
us  that  no  tears  nor  years  can  repair.  I  always  said  I  was 
alone;  3'ou  never  loved  me,  never  —  and  were  jealous  of  me 
ftom  the  time  1  sat  on  my  father*s  knee.  Let  me  go  away,  the 
sooner  the  better :  1  can  bear  to  be  with  you  no  more." 

*'Go,  child,"  says  her  mother,  still  very  stem;  "go  and 
bend  your  proud  knees  and  ask  foi-giveness ;  go,  pray  in  soli- 
tude for  humility  and  repentance.  Tis  not  your  reproaches 
that  make  me  unhappy,  'tis  your  hard  heart,  my  poor  Beatnx ; 
may  God  sotlen  it,  and  teach  you  one  day  to  feel  for  your 
mother." 

If  my  mistress  was  cruel,  at  least  she  never  could  be  got 
to  own  as  much.  Her  haughtiness  quite  overtopped  Beatrix's ; 
and,  if  the  girl  had  a  proud  spirit,  I  very  much  fear  it  came  to 
her  by  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OUR  GUEST  QUrrS  us  AS  NOT  BEING  HOSPrTABLE  ENOUGH. 

Beateix's  departure  took  place  within  an  hour,  her  maid 
going  with  her  in  the  post-chaise,  and  a  man  armed  on  the 
coach-box  to  prevent  any  danger  of  the  road.  Esmond  and 
Frank  thought  of  escorting  the  carriage,  but  she  indignantly 
refused  their  company,  and  another  man  was  sent  to  follow  the 
coach,  and  not  to  leave  it  till  it  had  passed  over  Hounslow 
Heath  on  the  next  day.  And  these  two  forming  the  whole  of 
Lady  Castlewood's  male  domestics,  Mr.  Esmond's  faithful  John 
Lockwood  came  to  wait  on  his  mistress  during  their  absence, 
though  he  would  have  pi-eferred  to  escort  Mrs.  Lucy,  his  sweet- 
heart, on  her  journe}*  into  the  country. 

We  had  a  gloomy  and  silent  meal ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark- 
ness was  over  the  house,  since  the  bright  face  of  Beatnx  had 
been  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  afternoon  came  a  message 
from  the  favorite  to  relieve  us  somewhat  from  this  despondenc}*. 
*'The  Queen  hath  been  much  shaken,"  the  note  said  ;  "  she  is 
better  now.  and  all  things  will  go  well.  Let  mi/  Lord  Castle- 
wood  be  ready  against  we  send  for  him." 
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At  night  there  came  a  second  billet:  There  hath  been  a 
great  battle  in  Council ;  Lord  Treasurer  bath  broke  his  staff, 
and  hath  fallen  never  to  rise  again  ;  no  successor  is  appointed. 

Lord  B  receives  a  great  Whig  company  to-night  at  Gdden 

Square.  If  he  is  trimming,  others  are  true ;  the  Queen  .bath 
no  more  fits,  but  is  a-bed  now^  and  more  quiet.  Be  ready 
against  morning,  when  I  still  hope  all  will  be  well." 

The  Prince  came  home  shortl}^  after  the  messenger  who 
bore  this  billet  had  lefl  the  house.  His  Royal  Highness  was  so 
much  the  better  for  the  Bishop's  liquor,  that  to  talk  afifairs  to 
him  now  was  of  little  service.  He  was  helped  to  the  Royal 
bed ;  he  called  Castlewood  familiarly  by  his  own  name ;  he 
quite  forgot  the  part  upon  the  acting  of  which  his  crown,  his 
safety,  depended.  *Twas  luckj'  that  my  Lady  Castlewood's 
servants  were  out  of  the  way,  and  onl}'  those  heard  him  who 
would  not  betray  him.  He  inquired  after  the  adorable  Bea- 
trix, with  a  royal  hiccup  in  his  voice  ;  he  was  easil3'  got  to  bed, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  plunged  in  that  deep  slumber  and  for- 
getfulness  with  which  Bacchus  rewards  the  votaries  of  that  god. 
We  wished  Beatrix  had  been  there  to  see  him  in  his  cups.  We 
regretted,  perhaps,  that  she  was  gone. 

One  of  the  party  at  Kensington  Square  was  fool  enough  to 
ride  to  Hounslow  that  night,  coram  hironibus^  and  to  the  inn 
which  the  family  used  ordinarily  in  their  journeys  out  of  London. 
Esmond  desired  my  landlord  not  to  acquaint  Madam  Beatrix 
with  his  coming,  and  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  passing  by 
the  door  of  the  chamber  where  she  lay  with  her  maid,  and  of 
watching  her  chariot  set  forth  in  the  e&rXy  moiiiing.  He  saw 
her  smile  and  slip  money  into  the  man's  hand  who  was  ordered 
to  ride  behind  the  coach  as  far  as  Bagshot.  The  road  being 
open,  and  the  other  servant  armed,  it  appeared  she  dispensed 
with  the  escoii.  of  a  second  domestic ;  and  this  fellow,  bidding 
his  young  mistress  adieu  with  many  bows,  went  and  took  a 
pot  of  ale  in  the  kitchen,  and  returned  in  company  with  his 
brother  servant,  John  Coachman,  and  his  horses,  back  to 
London. 

Thev  were  not  a  mile  out  of  Hounslow  when  the  two  worthies 
stopped  for  more  drink,  and  here  they  wei-e  scared  b}'  seeing 
Colonel  Esmond  gallop  by  them.  The  man  said  in  reply  to 
Colonel  Esmond's  stem  question,  that  his  young  mistress  had 
sent  her  duty ;  only  that,  no  other  message :  she  had  had  a 
veiy  good  night,  and  would  reach  Castlewood  1>3'  nightfall. 
The  Colonel  had  no  time  for  further  colloqu}',  and  galloped  on 
swiftly  to  London,  having  business  of  gi'eat  importance  there. 
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as  my  reader  very  well  knoweth.  The  thought  of  Beatrix  riding 
away  from  the  danger  soothed  his  mind  not  a  little.  His  horse 
was  at  Kensington  Sqnare  (honest  Dapple  knew  the  way  thither 
well  enough)  before  the  tipsy  guest  of  last  night  was  awake 
and  sober. 

The  account  of  the  previous  evening  was  known  all  over  the 
town  early  next  da}*.  A  violent  altercation  had  taken  place 
before  the  Queen  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  and  all  the  coffee- 
houses had  their  version  of  the  quarrel.  The  news  brought  my 
Lord  Bishop  early  to  Kensington  Square,  where  he  awaited  the 
waking  of  his  Royal  master  above  stairs,  and  spoke  confi- 
dentl}'  of  having  him  proclaimed  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir 
to  the  throne  before  that  day  was  over.  The  Bishop  had  enter- 
tained on  the  previous  afternoon  certain  of  the  most  influential 
gentlemen  of  the  true  British  part}'.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
charmed  all,  both  Scots  and  English,  Papists  and  Churchmen : 
'*'Even  Quakers,"  sa^'^s  he,  were  at  our  meeting;  and,  if  the 
stranger  took  a  little  too  much  British  punch  and  ale,  he  will 
soon  grow  more  accustomed  to  those  liquors ;  and  my  Lord 
Castlewood/'  sa3's  the  Bishop  with  a  laugh,  must  bear  the 
cruel  charge  of  having  been  for  once  in  his  .  life  a  little  tips}*. 
He  toasted  3'our  lovely  sister  a  dozen  times,  at  which  we  all 
laughed,"  says  the  Bishop,  ''admiring  so  much  fraternal  affec- 
tion.—  Where  is  that  charming  nj-mph,  and  why  doth  she  not 
adorn  your  ladyship's  tea-table  with  her  bright  eyes  ?  " 

Her  iad^'ship  said,  dr^iy,  that  Beatrix  was  not  at  home  that 
morning ;  my  Lord  Bishop  was  too  bus}'  with  great  affairs  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  an}*  lady, 
however  beautiful. 

We  were  yet  at  table  when  Dr.  A  came  from  the  Palace 

with  a  look  of  great  alarm  ;  the  shocks  the  Queen  had  had  the 
day  before  had  acted  on  her  severely ;  he  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  ordered  her  to  be  blooded.  The  sui^eon  of  Long  Acve 
bad  come  to  cup  the  Queen,  and  her  Majesty  was  now  more 
easy  and  breathed  more  freel}'.  What  made  us  start  at  the 
name  of  Mr.  Ayme?  "II  faut  etre  aimable  pour  etre  aiuie," 
says  the  merry  Doctor;  E^^mond  pulled  his  sleeve,  and  bade 
him  hush.  It  was  to  Avm6's  house,  after  his  fatal  duel,  that 
my  dear  Lord  Castlewood,  Frank's  father,  had  been  carried 
to  die. 

No  second  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  Queen  on  that  day  at 
&uy  rate ;  and  when  our  guest  above  gave  his  signal  tliat  he 
was  awake,  the  Doctor,  the  Bishop,  and  Colonel  Esmond  waited 
ni)on  the  Prince's  lev^e,  and  brought  him  their  news,  cheerful 
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or  dtibioiis.  The  Doctor  had  to  go  away  presently,  bnt  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  Prince  constantly  acquainted  with  what  waa 
taking  place  at  the  Palace  hard  by.  His  counsel  was,  and  the 
Bishop's,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  Queen's  malady  took  a  favor- 
able turn,  the  Prince  should  be  introduoed  to  her  bedside;  the 
Council  summoned  ;  the  guard  at  Kensington  and  St.  James's, 
of  which  two  regiments  were  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  OAe 
known  not  to  be  hostile,  would  declare  for  the  Prince,  as  the 
Queen  would  before  the  Lords  of  her  Council,  designating  him 
as  the  heir  to  her  throne. 

With  locked  doors,  and  Colonel  Esmond  acting  as  secretary, 
the  Prince  and  his  Lordship  of  Rochester  passed  many  honn 
of  this  day.  composing  Proclamations  and  Addresses  to  the 
Country,  to  the  Scots,  to  the  Clei^%  to  the  People  of  Londoa 
and  England ;  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  exile  desoeodant 
of  three  sovereigns,  and  his  acknowledgment  by  his  sister  as 
heir  to  the  throne.  Every  safeguard  for  their  liberties,  the 
Church  and  People  could  ask,  was  promised  to  them.  The 
Bishop  could  answer  for  the  adhesion  of  very  many  prelates, 
who  besought  of  their  flocks  and  brother  ecclesiastics  to  recog- 
nize the  sacred  right  of  the  future  sovereign,  and  to  purge  the 
country  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 

During  the  composition  of  these  papers,  more  messengers 
than  one  came  fVom  the  Palace  i*egarding  the  state  of  the  august 
patient  there  lying.  At  mid-day  she  was  somewhat  better;  at 
evening  the  torpor  again  seized  her,  and  she  wandered  in  her 

mind.    At  night  Dr.  A  was  wittk  us  again,  with  a  report 

rather  more  favorable :  no  instant  danger  at  any  rate  was 
apprehended.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  her  Majesty 
had  had  many  attacks  similar,  but  more  severe. 

By  this  time  we  had  finished  a  half-dozen  of  Proclamations, 
(the  wording  of  them  so  as  to  offend  no  parties,  and  not  to  give 
umbrage  to  Whigs  or  Dissenters,  required  very  great  caution,) 
and  the  3'onng  Prince,  who  had  indeed  shown,  during  a  long 
day's  labor,  l>oth  alacrity  at  seizing  the  information  given  him, 
and  ingenuity  and  skill  in  turning  the  phrases  which  were  to 
go  out  signed  by  his  name,  here  exhibited  a  good-humor  and 
thoughtfulness  that  ought  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit. 

Were  these  papers  to  be  mislaid,"  says  he,  or  our  schem6 
to  come  to  mishap,  my  Lord  Esmond's  writing  would  bring  him 
to  a  place  where  I  heartily  hope  never  to  see  him  ;  and  so,  by 
your  leave,  1  will  copy  the  papers  myself,  though  I  am  not 
very  strong  in  spelling ;  and  if  they  are  found  they  will  impli- 
cate none  but  the  person  they  most  ooncem ; "  and  so,  having 
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csrefWly  copied  the  Proclamations  oat,  the  Prince  bnmed  those 
in  Colonel  Esmond's  handwriting :  "  And  now,  and  now,  gentle- 
men," says  he,  "  let  us  go  to  supper,  and  drink  a  glass  with 
the  ladies.  My  Lord  Esmond,  you  will  sup  with  us  to-night ; 
yon  have  given  us  of  late  too  little  of  your  company-." 

The  Prince's  meals  were  commonly  served  In  the  chamber 
which  had  been  Beatrix's  bedroom,  adjoining  that  in  which  he 
slept.  And  the  dutiflil  practice  of  his  entertainers  was  to  wait 
nntil  their  Royal  guest  bade  them  take  their  places  at  table 
before  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  On  this  night, 
as  you  ma}*^  suppose,  only  Frank' Castlewood  and  his  mother 
were  in  waiting  when  the  supper  was  announced  to  receive  the 
Prince  ;  who  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  day  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, with  the  Bishop  as  his  Minister  of  State,  and  Colonel 
Esmond  officiating  as  Secretarj'  of  his  Council. 

The  Prince's  countenance  wore  an  expression  b}'  no  means 
pleasant ;  when  looking  towards  the  little  compan}-  assembled, 
and  waiting  for  him,  he  did  not  see  Beatrix's  bright  face  there 
as  usual  to  greet  him.  He  asked  Lady  Esmond  for  his  fair 
introducer  of  3'e8terda3' :  her  ladyship  onl}'  cast  her  e3e8  down, 
and  said  quietly,  Beatrix  could  not  be  of  the  supper  that  night ; 
nor  did  she  show  the  least  sign  of  confusion,  whereas  Castle* 
wood  turned  red,  and  Eismond  was  no  less  embarrassed.  I 
think  women  have  an  instinct  of  dissimulation  ;  they  know  b}' 
nature  how  to  disguise  their  emotions  far  better  than  the  most 
consummate  male  courtiers  can  do.  Is  not  the  better  part  of 
the  life  of  many  of  them  spent  in  hiding  their  feelings,  in  cajol- 
ing their  t\'i-ants,  in  masking  over  with  fond  smiles  and  artful 
gayety,  their  doubt,  or  their  grief,  or  their  teiTor? 

Our  guest  swallowed  his  supper  very  sulkily ;  it  was  not  till 
the  second  bottle  his  Highness  began  to  rally.  When  Lady 
Castlewood  asked  leave  to  depart,  he  sent  a  message  to  Beatrix, 
hoping  she  would  be  present  at  the  next  day's  dinner,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  drink,  and  to  talk  afterwards,  for  which  there 
was  subject  in  plenty. 

The  next  day,  we  heard  fVom  our  informer  at  Kensington 
Uiat  the  Queen  was  somewhat  better,  and  had  been  up  for 
an  hour,  though  she  was  not  well  enough  yet  to  receive  any 
visitor. 

At  dinner  a  single  cover  was  laid  foi*  his  Royal  Highness  ; 
and  the  two  gentlemen  alone  waited  on  him.  We  had  had  a 
oonsultatioQ  in  the  morning  with  Lady  Castlewood,  in  which 
it  bad  been  determined  that,  should  his  Highness  ask  further 
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qaestions  about  Beatrix,  he  should  be  answered  bj  the  gentie- 
men  of  the  house. 

He  was  evidently  disturbed  and  uneasy,  looking  towards  the 
door  constantly,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  There  came,  how- 
ever, nobody,  exoept  honest  John  Lockwood,  when  he  knocked 
with  a  dish,  which  those  within  took  from  him ;  so  the  meals 
were  always  arranged,  and  I  believe  the  council  in  the  kitcben 
were  of  opinion  that  m}'  3^oung  lord  had  brought  over  a  priest, 
who  had  converted  us  all  into  Papists,  and  that  Papists  were 
like  Jews,  eating  together,  and  not  choosing  to  take  their  meals 
in  the  sight  of  Christians. 

The  Prince  tried  to  cover  his  displeasure ;  he  was  but  a 
clumsy  dissembler  at  that  time,  and  when  out  of  humor  could 
with  difficult}'  keep  a  serene  countenance;  and  having  made 
some  foolish  attem[>ts  at  trivial  talk,  he  came  to  his  point  pres- 
ent]yj  and  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  he  could,  saying  to  Lonl 
Castlewood,  he  hoped,  he  requested,  his  lordship*s  mother  aod 
sister  would  be  of  the  supper  that  night  As  the  time  hai)g 
heavy  on  him,  and  he  must  not  go  abroad,  would  not 
Beatrix  hold  him  company  at  a  game  of  cards  ? 

At  this,  looking  op  at  Esmond,  and  taking  the  signal  fro  a 
him.  Lord  Castlewood  informed  his  Royal  Highness  *  that  his 
sister  Beatrix  was  not  at  Kensington ;  and  that  her  family  had 
thought  it  best  she  should  quit  the  town. 

Not  at  Kensington !  "  says  he ;  "is  she  ill?  she  was  well 
yesterday ;  wherefore  should  she  quit  the  town?  Is  it  at  your 
orders,  my  lord,  or  Colonel  Esmond's,  who  seems  the  master 
of  this  house  ?  " 

'*Not  of  this,  sir,"  sa3's  Frank  very  nobl}',  ''only  of  our 
house  in  the  countiy,  which  he  hath  given  to  us.  This  is  my 
motiier's  house,  and  Walcote  is  my  father's,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Esmond  knows  he  hath  but  to  give  his  word,  and  I  return 
his  to  him." 

The  Marquis  of  Esmond !  —  the  Marquis  of  Esmond,"  says 
the  Pi'ince,  tossing  off  a  glass,  meddles  too  much  with  my 
affairs,  and  presumes  on  the  service  he  hath  done  me.  If  \'0» 
want  to  cany  your  suit  with  Beatrix,  m}'  lord,  b}'  blocking 
her  up  in  gaol,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  not  the  waj*  to  win  a 


woman." 


''I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  had  spoken  of  my  suit  to 
Madam  Beatrix  to  your  Royal  Highness." 

"  Bah,  bah.  Monsieur!  we  need  not  be  a  conjurer  to  see 

*  In  I^ndon  we  addressed  the  Prince  as  Royal  Highness  inrariably ; 
though  the  women  persisted  in  giving  him  the  title  of  Kkig. 
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that.  It  makes  itself  seen  at  all  moments.  You  are  jealons, 
my  lord,  and  the  maid  of  honor  cannot  look  at  another  face 
without  yours  beginning  to  soowL  That  which  you  do  is  un- 
worthy, Monsieur ;  is  inhospitable  —  is,  is  l&che,  3'es,  l&che : " 
(he  spoke  rapidly  in  French,  his  rage  carrying  him  away  with 
each  phrase :)  I  come  to  your  house ;  I  risk  my  life ;  I  pass 
it  in  ennuf ;  I  repose  myself  on  3'our  fidelity ;  I  have  no  com- 
pany but  your  loidship's  sermons  or  the  conversations  of  that 
adorable  3'oung  lad}',  and  you  take  her  from  me,  and  you,  you 
rest !  Merci,  Monsieur !  I  shall  thank  you  when  I  have  the 
means ;  I  shall  know  to  recompense  a  devotion  a  little  impor- 
tanate,  my  lord  —  a  little  importunate.  For  a  month  past  3*our 
airs  of  protector  have  annoyed  me  beyond  measure.  Y^ou  deign 
to  offer  me  the  crown,  and  bid  me  take  it  on  m}*  knees  like 
King  John  —  eh  I  I  know  m^'  history.  Monsieur,  and  mock 
myself  of  frowning  barons.  I  admire  your  mistress,  and  3011 
9SDd  her  to  -a  Bastile  of  the  Province ;  I  enter  your  house,  and 
you  mistrust  me.  I  will  leave  it,  Monsieur ;  from  to-night  I 
will  leave  it.  I  have  other  fneads  who^e.  lo3*alt3'  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  question  mine.  If  I  have  garters  to  give  awa3*,  'tis  to 
noblemen  who  are  not  so  read}'  to  think  evil.  Bring  me  a  coach 
and  let  me  quit  this  place,  or  let  the  fair  Beatrix  return  to  it. 
I  will  not  have  3'our  hospitality  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom 
of  that  fair  creature." 

This  harangue  was  uttei'ed  with  rapid  gesticulation  such  as 
the  French  use,  and  in  the  language  of  that  nation.  The  Pnuce 
striding  up  and  down  the  room  ;  his  face  flushed,  and  his  hands 
trembling  with  anger.  He  was  very  thin  and  frail  from  re- 
peated illness  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  £ither  Castlewood  or 
Esmond  could  have  broke  him  across  then*  knee,  and  in  half  a 
minute's  struggle  put  an  end  to  him ;  and  here  he  was  insult- 
ing us  both,  and  scarce  deigning  to  hide  from  the  two,  whose 
honor  it  most  couitemed,  the  passion  he  felt  for  the  young  lady 
of  our  family.  M3'  Lord  Castlewood  replied  to  the  Prince's 
tii-ade  ver3-  nobly  and  simply. 

"  Sir,"  8a3-s  he,  "  your  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  forget 
that  others  risk  their  lives,  and  for  3'our  cause.  Very  few  Eng- 
lishmen, please  God,  would  dare  to  la3\ hands  on  3'our  sacred 
person,  though  none  would  ever  think  of  respecting  ours.  Oiu* 
family's  lives  are  at  your  service,  and  everything  we  have  ex- 
cept our  honor." 

''Honor !  bah,  sir,  who  ever  thought  of  hurting  your  honor?  " 
8>^J8  the  Prince  with  a  peevish  air. 

'*  We  implore  3'our  Royal  Highness  never  to  think  of  hurt- 
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ing  it/*  says  Lord  Castlewood  with  a  low  bow.  The  Di$^ 
being  waring  the  windows  were  open  both  towards  the  Gardeos 
and  the  Square.  Colonel  Esmond  heard  through  the  closed 
door  the  voice  of  the  watchman  calUng  the  hour,  in  the  square 
on  the  other  side.  He  opened  the  door  communicatiQg  with 
the  Prince's  room;  Martin,  the  servant  that  had  rode  with 
Beatrix  to  Hounslow,  was  just  going  out  of  the  chamber  as 
Esmond  entered  it,  and  when  the  fellow  was  gone,  and  the 
watchman  again  sang  his  cry  of  Past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  star- 
light night,"  Esmond  spoke  to  the  Prince  in  a  low  voice,  and 
said  —  Your  Royal  Highness  hears  that  man." 
Apr^,  Monsieur?"  saj's  the  Prince, 
have  but  to  beckon  him  from  the  window,  and  send  bim 
fifty  yards,  and  he  returns  with  a  guard  of  men,  and  I  deliver 
np  to  him  the  body  of  the  person  calling  himself  James  the 
Third,  for  whose  capture  Parliament  hath  offered  a  i*eward  of 
500/.,  as  your  Royal  Highness  saw  on  our  nde  ftom  Rochester. 
I  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and,  by  the  heaven  that  made  me, 
I  would  say  it  if  I  thought  the  Pnnoe,  for  his  honor's  sake, 
would  not  desist  from  insulting  ours.  But  the  first  gentleman 
of  England  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  forget  himself  with  the 
humblest,  or  peril  his  crown  for  a  deed  that  were  shameful  if  it 
were  done." 

"  Has  your  lordship  anything  to  say,"  says  the  Prince,  tarO' 
ing  to  Frank  Castlewood,  and  quite  pale  with  anger;  ^^any 
threat  or  an}'  insult,  with  which  3'ou  would  like  to  end  this 
agreeable  night's  entertainment?" 

I  follow  the  head  of  our  house,"  says  Castlewood,  howii^ 
gravely.  At  what  time  shall  it  please  the  Prince  that  we 
should  wait  upon  him  in  the  morning?" 

"  You  will  wait  on  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  eariy,  3'ou  will 
bid  him  bring  his  coach  hither ;  and  prepare  an  apartment  for 
me  in  his  own  house,  or  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  King  will 
reward  you  handsomely,  never  fear,  for  all  you  have  done  in 
his  behalf.  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  and  shall  go  to  bed,  un- 
less it  pleases  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  to  call  his  colleague,  the 
watchman,  and  that  1  should  pass  the  night  with  the  Kensing- 
ton guard.  Fare  you  well,  be  sure  I  will  remember  3'ou.  My 
Lord  Castlewood,  I  can  go  to  bed  to-night  without  need  of  a 
chaml>erlain."  And  the  Prince  dismissed  us  with  a,  grim  bow, 
locking  one  door  as  he  spoke,  that  into  the  supping-rooro,  and 
the  oth^  through  which  we  passed,  after  us.  It  led  into  the 
small  chamber  which  Frank  Castlewood  or  Monsieur  BaptUU 
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occupied,  and  b}'  which  Martin  entered  when  Colonel  Esmond 
bat  now  saw  him  in  the  chamber. 

At  an  early  hoar  next  morning  the  Bishop  anived,  and  was 
closets  for  some  time  with  his  master  in  his  own  apartment, 
where  the  Prince  laid  open  to  his  counsellor  the  wrongs  which, 
according  to  his  Tersion,  he  had  received  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Esmond  famil}'.  The  worthy  prelate  came  out  from  the 
conference  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction ;  he  was  a  man  full 
of  resources,  and  of  a  most  assured  idelit}',  and  possessed  of 
genius,  and  a  hundred  good  qualities ;  but  captious  and  of  a 
auibt  Jealous  temper,  that  could  not  help  exulting  at  the  down- 
fall of  any  favoiite ;  and  he  was  pleased  in  spite  of  himself  to 
hear  that  the  Esmond  Ministry  was  at  an  end. 

I  have  soothed  your  guest,"  says  he,  coming  out  to  the 
two  gentlemen  and  the  widow,  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  somewhat  of  the  dispute  of  the  night  before.  (By  the  ver- 
8ion  we  gave  her,  the  Ptinoe  was  only  made  to  exhibit  anger  be- 
cause we  doubted  of  his  intentions  in  respect  to  Beatrix ;  and 
to  leave  us,  because  we  questioned  his  honor.)  "  But  I  think, 
all  things  considered,  'tis  as  well  he  should  leave  this  house ; 
and  then,  my  Lady  Castlewood,"  says  the  Bishop,  my  pretty 
Beatrix  may  come  back  to  it." 

She  is  quite  as  well  at  home  at  Castlewood,"  Esmond's 
mistress  said,    till  everything  is  over." 

You  shall  have  yonr  title,  Esmond,  that  I  promise  you," 
says  the  good  Bishop,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
'*The  Prince  hath  expressed  himself  most  nobly  in  regard  of 
the  littlei  difference  of  last  night,  and  I  promise  you  he  hath 
listened  to  my  sermon,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  folks,"  says 
the  Doctor,  archly ;  '*  he  hath  ever}'  great  and  generous  qual- 
ity, with  peitiaps  a  weakness  for  the  sex  which  belongs  to  his 
fiimily,  and  hath  been  known  in  scores  of  popular  sovereigns 
fh)m  King  David  downwards." 

"  M^-  loixi,  m}'  lord ! "  breaks  out  Lady  Esmond,  "  the  levity 
with  which  you  speak  of  such  oonduct  towards  our  sex  shocks 
me,  and  what  you  call  weakness  I  cidl  deplorable  siui" 

**Sin  it  is,  my  dear  creature,"  says  tlie  Bishop,  with  a 
shrag,  taking  snuff;  ^^but  consider  what  a  sinner  King  Solo- 
mon was,  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  of  wives  too." 

Enough  of  this,  my  lord,"  says  Lady  CasUewood,  with  a 
fine  blush,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  ver}-  stately. 

The  Prince  entered  it  presently  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
snd  if  be  feh  any  offence  against  us  oii  the  previous  night,  at 
preseiit  exhibited  none.    He  offered  a  hand  to  each  gentle- 
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inan  with  great  ooartesy.  If  all  your  bishops  preach  bo  well 
as  Doctor  Atterbnr\\"  says  he,  I  don't  know,  gentlemen, 
what  may  happen  to  me.  I  spoke  very  hastily,  m}-  lords,  last 
night,  and  ask  pardon  of  both  of  yon.  But  I  must  nol  stay 
any  longer,"  says  he,  giving  umbrage  to  good  friends,  or 
keeping  prettj'  girls  away  from  their  homes.  My  Lord  Bishop 
hath  found  a  safe  place  for  me,  hard  b}*  at  a  curate's  house, 
whom  the  Bishop  can  trust,  and  whose  wife  is  so  ugly  as  to  be 
bej'ond  all  danger ;  we  will  decamp  into  those  new  quarters, 
and  1  leave  you,  thanking  you  for  a  hundred  kindnesses  here. 
Where  is  my  hostess,  that  I  may  bid  her  farewell ;  to  welcome 
her  in  a  house  of  my  own,  soon,  I  trust,  where  my  fHends  shall 
have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  me." 

Lady  Castlewood  arrived  presently,  blushing  with  great 
grace,  and  tears  filling  her  eyes  as  the  Prince  gracionsi}'  saluted 
her.  She  looked  so  charming  and  3'oung,  that  the  doctor,  ia 
his  bantering  way,  could  not  help  speaking  of  her  beauty  to  the 
Prince;  whose  compliment  made  her  blush,  and  look  more 
chaiming  still. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  GREAT  SCHEME,  AND  WHO  BALKED  fT. 

As  characters  written  with  a  secret  ink  come  out  witii  the 
application  of  fire,  and  disappear  again  and  leave  the  paper 
white^  as  soon  as  it  is  cool ;  a  hundred  names  of  men,  high  in 
repute  and  favoring  the  Prince's  cause,  tliat  were  writ  in  our 
private  lists,  would  have  been  visible  enough  on  the  great  roil 
of  the  conspiracy,  had  it  ever  been  laid  open  under  the  sun. 
What  crowds  would  have  pressed  forward,  and  subscribed  their 
names  and  protested  their  loyalty,  when  the  danger  was  over! 
What  a  number  of  Whigs,  now  high  in  place  and  creatures  of 
the  all-powerful  Minister,  scorned  Mr.  Walpole  then !  U  ever 
a  match  was  gained  by  the  manliness  and  decision  of  a  few  at 
a  moment  of  danger ;  if  ever  one  was  lost  by  the  treachery  and 
imbecility  of  tliose  that  had  the  cards  in  their  hands,  and  might 
have  played  them,  it  was  in  that  momentous  game  which  was 
enacted  in  the  next  thi^ee  days,  and  of  which  the  noblest  crown 
in  the  world  was  the  stake. 

From  the  conduct  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  scheme  we  had  in  hand,  saw  pretty  well  that 
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be  wa8  not  to  be  trusted.  Should  the  Prince  preyail,  it  was 
his  lordship's  gracious  intention  to  declare  for  him :  should  the 
Hanoverian  party  bring  in  their  sovereign,  who  more  ready  to 
go  on  his  knee,  and  cry,  God  Save  King  George? **  And  he 
betrayed  the  one  Prince  and  the  other;  but  exactly-  at  the 
wrong  time.  When  he  should  have  struck  for  King  James,  he 
faltered  and  coquetted  with  the  Whigs ;  and  having  committed 
himself  by  the  most  monstrous  professions  of  devotion,  which 
tlie  Elector  rightly  scorned,  he  proveii  the  justness  of  their 
contempt  for  him  by  flying  and  taking  renegade  service  with 
8t  Germains,  just  when  he  should  have  kept  aloof:  and  that 
Coort  despised  him,  as  the  manly  and  resolute  men  who  estab- 
lished the  Elector  in  England  had  before  done.  He  signed  his 
own  name  to  every  accusation  of  insincerit}'  his  enemies  made 
against  him  ;  and  the  King  and  the  Pretender  alike  could  show 
proofs  of  St.  John's  treachery  under  his  own  hand  and  seal. 

Our  friends  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  upon  his  motions,  as 
on  those  of  the  brave  and  hearty  Whig  party,  that  made  little 
concealment  of  theirs.  They  would  have  in  the  Elector,  and 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  their  end.  M}*  Lord 
Marlbonnigb  was  now  with  them.  His  expulsion  from  power 
by  the  Tories  had  thrown  that  great  captain  at  once  on  the 
Whig  side.  We  heard  he  was  coming  from  Antwerp ;  and,  in 
fact,  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  death,  he  once  more  landed  on 
English  shore.  A  great  part  of  the  army  was  always  with 
their  illustrious  leader ;  even  the  Tories  in  it  were  indignant  at 
the  injustice  of  the  persecution  which  the  Whig  officers  were 
made  to  undergo.  The  chiefs  of  these  were  in  London,  and  at 
the  head  of  them  one  of  the  most  intrepid  men  in  the  world, 
the  Scots  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  conduct  on  the  second  day 
after  that  to  which  I  have  now  brought  down  my  historj  ,  ended, 
as  such  honesty  and  bravery  deserved  to  end,  by  establishing 
the  present  Royal  i-ace  on  the  English  tlirone. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  slight  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  councillors  surrounding  the  Prince,  as  to  the  plan  his  High- 
ness should  pursue.  His  female  Minister  at  Court,  fancying 
the  saw  some  amelioration  in  the  Queen,  was  for  waiting  a  few 
(lays,  or  hours  it  might  be,  until  he  could  be  brought  to  her  bed- 
side, and  acknowledged  as  her  heir.  Mr.  Esmond  was  for  having 
him  march  thither,  escorted  by  a  couple  of  troops  of  Horse 
Guards,  and  openly  presenting  himself  to  the  Council.  During 
the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  29th-d0th  July,  the  Colonel  was 
engaged  with  gentlemen  of  the  military  profession,  whom  'tis 
Beedless  here  to  name ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  several  of  them 
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had  exceeding  high  rank  in  the  army^  and  one  of  them  in 
especial  was  a  General,  who,  when  he  heard  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  coming  on  the  other  side,  waved  his  crutch  over 
his  head  with  a  huzzab,  at  the  idea  that  he  should  march  out 
and  engage  him.  Of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  we  knew 
that  one  was  devoted  to  us.  The  Governor  of  the  Tower  was 
ours ;  the  two  companies  on  duty  at  Kensington  barrack  were 
safe ;  and  we  had  intelligence,  very  speedy  and  accurate,  of  all 
that  took  place  at  the  Palace  within. 

At  noon,  on  the  dOth  of  July,  a  message  came  to  the  Prince's 
friends  that  the  Committee  of  Council  was  sitting  at  Kensington 
Palace,  their  Graces  of  Ormonde  and  Shrewsbury,  the  Aix^- 
bishop,  of  Canterbury  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  being 
there  assembled.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  hurried  news  was 
brought  that  the  two  great  Whig  Dukes,  Arg)'le  and  Somerset, 
had  broke  into  the  Council-chamber  without  a  summons,  and 
taken  their  seat  at  table.  After  holding  a  debate  there,  the 
whole  party  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  who  was 
lying  in  great  weakness,  but  still  sensible,  and  the  Lords  recom- 
mended his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  person  to  take 
the  vacant  place  of  Lord  Treasurer;  her  Majesty  gave  him 
the  staff,  as  all  know.  And  now,"  writ  my  messenger  from 
Court,  *'  now  or  never  %$  the  lime** 

Now  or  never  was  the  time  indeed.  In  spite  of  the  Whig 
Dukes,  our  side  had  still  the  majoritj'  in  the  Council,  and 
Esmond,  to  whom  the  message  had  been  brought,  (the  person- 
age at  Court  not  being  aware  that  the  Prince  had  quitted  his 
lodging  in  Kensingtoa  Square,)  and  Esmond's  gallant  young 
aide-de-camp,  Frank  Castlewood,  putting  on  sword  and  uniform, 
took  a  brief  leave  of  their  dear  lady,  who  embraced  and  blessed 
them  both,  and  went  to  her  chamber  to  pray  for  the  issue  of 
the  great  event  which  was  then  pending. 

Castlewood  sped  to  the  barrack  to  give  warning  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Guard  there ;  and  then  went  to  the  King's  Arms'* 
tavern  at  Kensington,  where  our  friends  wore  assembled,  having 
come  by  parties  of  twos  and  threes,  riding  or  in  coaches,  and 
were  got  together  in  the  upper  chamber,  fifl^'-three  of  them; 
their  servants,  who  had  been  instructed  to  bring  arms  likewise, 
being  Ijelow  in  the  gaitlen  of  the  tavern,  where  tliey  were  served 
with  drink.  Out  of  this  garden  is  a  little  door  that  leads  into 
tlie  road  of  the  Palace,  and  through  this  it  was  airanged  that 
masters  and  servants  were  to  march ;  when  that  signal  was 
given,  aiKl  that  Personage  appeared,  for  whom  all  wei*e  waiting. 
Thei'e  was  in  our  company  the  famous  officer  next  in  command 
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to  the  Captain-Generml  of  the  Forces,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  who  was  within  at  the  Council.  There  were  with 
him  two  more  Heatenant-generals,  nine  major-generals  and 
brigadiers,  seven  colonels,  eleven  Peers  of  Parliament,  and 
twenty-one  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Guard 
was  with  us  within  and  withont  the  Palace:  the  Queen  was 
with  us;  the  Council  (save  the  two  Whig  Dukes,  that  must 
have  succumbed) ;  the  day  was  our  owu,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  Esmond  walked  rapidly  to  the  Mall  of  Kensington,  where 
he  had  parted  with  the  Prince  on  the  night  before.  For  three 
nights  the  Colonel  had  not  been  to  b«i :  the  last  had  been 
passed  summoning  the  Prince's  friends  together,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  had  no  sort  of  inkling  of  the  transaction  pending 
until  they  were  told  thftt  he  was  actually'  on  the  spot,  and  were 
summoned  to  strike  the  blow.  The  n^t  before  and  after  the 
altercation  with  the  Prince,  my  gentleman,  having  suspicions 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  minded  to 
give  us  the  slip,  and  fiy  off  after  his  ftigitive  beauty,  had  spent, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  at  the  ''Greyhound"  tavern,  over 
against  my  Lady  CastlewcKKfs  house  in  Kensington  8quas^, 
with  an  eye  on  the  dtXH*,  lest  the  Prince  should  escape  from  It. 
The  night  before  that  be  had  passed  in  his  boots  at  the  ''  Ctx>wn  " 
at  Hounslow,  where  he  must  watch  forsooth  all  night,  in  order 
to  get  one  moment's  glimpse  of  Beatrix  in  the  morning.  And 
fkte  had  decreed  thst  he  was  to  have  a  fourth  night's  ride  and 
wakefulness  before  iiis  business  was  ended. 

He  ran  to  the  curate^s  house  in  Kendngton  Mall,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Bates,  the  name  the  Prince  went  by.  Tl*e  curate^s 
wife  said  Mr.  Bates  had  gone  abroad  very  early  in  the  morning 
in  his  boots,  saying  he  was  going  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
house  at  Chelsey.  But  tiie  Bi^op  had  been  at  Kensington 
himself  two  hours  ago  to  seek  for  Mr.  Bates,  and  had  returned 
in  his  coach  to  his  own  house,  when  he  heard  that  the  gentle- 
man was  gone  thither  to  seek  him. 

This  absence  was  most  unpropitious,  for  an  hour's  delay 
might  cost  a  kingdom ;  Esmond  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  has- 
ten to  the  ''  King's  Aims,*'  and  tell  the  gentlemen  there  assem- 
bkd  that  Mr.  George  (as  we  called  the  Prince  there)  was  not 
at  home,  but  that  Esmond  would  go  fetch  him  ;  and  taking  a 
GeneraTs  coach  that  happened  to  be  there,  Esmond  dix>ve 
across  the  country  to  Chelsey,  to  the  Bishop's  house  tliere. 

The  porter  said  two  gentlemen  were  with  his  lordship,  and 
Esmond  ran  past  this  sentry  up  to  the  locked  door  of  the 
Bishop's  study,  at  which  he  rattled,  and  was  admitted  pres- 
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ently.  Of  the  Bishop's  guests  one  was  a  brother  prelate,  and 
the  other  the  Abbe  G  . 

"  Where  is  Mr.  George?"  says  Mr.  Esmond ;  "  now  is  the 
time."  The  Bishop  looked  scared:  I  went  to  his  lodging," 
he  said,  and  they  told  me  he  was  come  hither.  I  retnraed  as 
quick  as  coach  would  carry  me ;  and  he  hath  not  been  here." 

The  Colodel  burst  out  with  an  oath  ;  that  was  all  he  could 
sa}'  to  their  reverences ;  ran  down  the  stairs  again,  and  hiddiog 
the  coachman,  an  old  friend  and  fellow-campaigner,  drive  as  if 
he  was  charging  the  French  with  his  master  at  Wynendael^ 
they  were  back  at  Kensington  in  half  an  hour. 

Again  Esmond  went  to  the  curate's  house.  Mr.  Bates  had 
not  returned.  The  Colonel  had  to  go  with  tliis  Uank  erraod 
to  the  gentlemen  at  tlie  King's  Arms,"  that  were  growji 
very  impatieut  b}'  this  time. 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  tavern,  and  looking  over  the  ga^ 
den  wall,  you  can  see  the  green  before  Kensington  Palace, 
the  Palace  gate  (round  which  the  Ministers'  coaches  were 
standing),  and  the  barrack  building.  As  we  were  looking  out 
from  this  window  in  gloomy  discourse,  we  heard  preseDtiy 
trumpets  blowing,  and  some  of  us  ran  to  the  window  of  the 
front-room,  looking  into  the  High  Street  of  Kensington,  and 
saw  a  regiment  of  Horse  coming. 

It's  Ormonde's  Guards,"  says  one. 

"No,  b}' God,  it's  Argyle's  old  regiment!"  says  my  Gen- 
eral, clapping  down  his  crutch. 

It  was,  indeed,  Argyle's  regiment  that  was  brought  from 
Westminster,  and  that  took  the  place  of  the  regiment  at  Ken- 
sington on  which  we  could  rely.  ^ 

Oh,  Hany ! "  says  one  of  the  generals  there  present, 
"you  wei*e  born  under  an  unlucky  star;  I  begin  to  think  that 
there's  no  Mr.  George,  nor  Mr.  Dragon  either.  TIs  not  the 
peerage  I  care  for,  for  our  name  is  so  ancient  and  famous,  that 
merely  to  l>e  called  Lord  Lydiard  would  do  me  no  good ;  but 
'tis  the  chance  you  promised  me  of  fighting  Marlborough." 

As  we  were  talking,  Castlewood  entered  the  room  with  a 
disturbed  air. 

"  What  news,  Frank  ?"  says  the  Cok)nel.  "  Is  Mr.  George 
coming  at  last?" 

"  Damn  him,  look  here !  "  says  Castlewood,  holding  ont  a 
paper.  "I  found  it  in  the  book  —  the  what  you  call  it, 
'  Eikum  Basilikum,' —  that  villain  Martin  put  it  there  —  he  said 
his  3'oung  mistress  bade  him.  It  was  directed  to  me,  but  it 
was  meant  for  him  I  know,  and  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  it." 
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Tlie  whole  asscnibly  of  officers  seemed  to  swim  away 
before  Esmond's  eyes  as  he  read  the  paper;  all  that  was 
written  on  it  was :  —  Beatrix  Esmond  is  sent  away  to  prison, 
to  Castlewood,  where  she  will  pray  for  happier  days." 

^^Can  yon  guess  where  he  is?"  says  Castlewood. 

**  Yes,"  says  Colonel  Esmond.  He  knew  fhll  well,  Frank 
knew  fbll  well :  our  instinct  told  whither  that  traitor  had  fled. 

He  had  courage  to  turn  to  the  company  and  say,  Gentle- 
men, I  fear  very  much  that  Mr.  George  will  not  be  here  to-day ; 
something  hath  happened  —  and  —  and  —  I  very  much  fear 
some  accident  may  befall  him,  which  must  keep  him  out  of  the 
way.  Having  had  3'our  noon's  draught,  you  had  best  pay  t^ 
reckoning  and  go  home ;  there  can  be  no  game  where  there  is 
no  one  to  play  it." 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  away  without  a  word,  others 
called  to  pa}*  their  duty  to  her  Majesty  and  ask  for  her  health. 
The  little  army  disappeared  into  the  darkness  out  of  which  it 
had  been  called ;  there  had  been  no  writings,  no  paper  to  im- 
plicate any  man.  Some  few  officers  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  invited  over  night  to  breakfast  at  the  King's 
Arms,"  at  Kensington ;  and  they  had  called  for  their  bill  and 
gone  home. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
AUGUST  1st,  1714. 

Does  my  mistress  know  of  this  ?  "  Esmond  asked  of  Finiuk, 
as  they  walked  along. 

M}'  motlier  found  the  letter  in  the  book,  on  the  toilet- 
table.  She  had  writ  it  ere  she  had  left  home,"  Frank  said. 
^*  Mother  met  her  on  the  stairs,  with  her  hand  upon  the  door, 
trying  to  enter,  and  never  left  her  after  that  till  she  went  away. 
He  did  not  think  of  looking  at  it  there,  nor  had  Martin  the 
chance  of  telling  him.  I  believe  the  poor  devil  meant  no  harm, 
though  I  half  killed  him  ;  he  thought  'twas  to  Beatrix's  brother 
he  was  bringing  the  letter." 

Frank  never  said  a  word  of  reproach  to  me  for  having 
brought  the  villain  amongst  us.  As  we  knocked  at  the  door 
I  said,  '^When  will  the  horses  be  ready?"  Frank  pointed 
with  his  cane,  they  were  turning  the  street  that  moment. 
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We  went  np  and  biBtde  adteu  t6  oar  mistress ;  rfie  was  in  a 
dreadful  stafte  of  agitation  b}'  this  tim^^  and  that  Bishop  was 
with  her  whose  compaliy  she  was  so  fond  of. 

"  Did  you  tell  him,  my  lord,"  sayS  Esmond,    that  Beatrix 
was  at  Castlewooii ? "   The  Bishop  bhished  and  stammered: 
Well,*  says  he,    I  .  . 

"  You  sei-ved  the  villain  right,*'  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond, 
"  and  he  has  lost  a  ci^wn  by  what  you  toH  hSm." 

My  mistress  turned  quite  white,  "  Henry,  Henty,"  says 
she,    do  not  kill  him." 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late,"  says  Esmond ;  "he  may  not  have 
gpne  to  Castlewood ;  pray  God,  it  is  not'too  late."  The  Bishop 
was  breaking  out  with  some  banale  phrases  about  loyalty,  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  Sovereign's  person ;  but  Esmond  stemfy 
bade  him  hold  lits  tongue,  bum  iall  papers,  and  take  care  of 
Lady  CastlewOod ;  and  in  five  minutes  he  and  Frank  were  in 
the  saddle,  John  Lockwood  Ibcbind  them,  riding  towards  Castle- 
wood at  a  rapid  pace. 

We  were  Just  got  to  Alton,  when  who  should  meet  us  but 
old  Lockwood,  the  porter  from  Castlewood,  John's  father, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  Hexton  flying-coach,  who  slept  the 
night  at  Alton.  Lockwood  said  his  young  mistress  had  arrivied 
at  home  on  Wednesday  night,  and  this  morning,  Friday,  had 
despatched  him  with  a  packet  fbr  m}'  lady  at  Kensington,  sa}'- 
iug  the  letter  was  of  great  importance. 

We  took  the  freedom  to  break  it,  while  Lockwood  stared 
with  wonder,  and  crieii  out  his  "  Lord  Mess  me's,"  and  "  Who'd 
a  thought  it's,"  at  the  sight  of  his  young  lord,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  these  seven  years.-  ' 

The  packet  from  Beatrix  contained  no  news  of  importance 
at  all.  It  was  written  in  a  joctllar  strain,  affecting  to  make 
light  of  her  captivity.  She  asked  whether  shie  might  bkre 
leave  to  visit  Mrs.  Tusher,  or  to  walk  beyond  th<^  court  knd 
the  garien  wall.  She  gave  news  of  tlie  peacocks,  and  a  fawn 
she  had  there.  She  bade  her  mother  settd  her  certain  gowns 
and  smocks  by  old  Ixxikwood ;  she  sent  her  duty  to  a  certain 
Person,  if  certain  other  persons  perfnitted  her  to  take  such  a 
freedom ;  how  that,  as  she  was  not  able  to  play  6ards  with 
him,  she  hoped  he  would  read  good  books,  such  as  Doctor 
Atterbury's  sermons  and  "  Eikon  Basilike :  "  she  was  going  to 
read  good  books ;  she  thought  her  pretty  mnmm'a  wonid  like 
to  know  she  was  not  crying  her  eyes  otit. 
'  '*  Wh<^  is  in  th6  house  besides  you,  Loiokwood?"  says  the 
Colonel*  .  . 
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There  be  tbe  Uandrj-maid,  and  the  kitchen-maid,  Madam 
Beatruc's  maid,  the  man  fmrn  London,  and  that  be  all ;  and  he 
Bleepeth  in-  my  lodge  away  from  the  maids,"  says  old  Lock* 
wood. 

Esmond  scribbled  a  line  with  a  pencil  on  the  note,  giving 
it  to  the  old  man,  and  bidding  him  go  on  to  his  lady^  We 
knew  why  Beatrix  bad  been  so  dotiftil  on  a  sudden,  and  why 
she  spoke  of  Eikon  Basilike."  She  writ  this  letter  to  put 
the  Prince  on  the  scent,  and  the  porter  out  of  the  waj'. 

^'We  have  a  fine  moonli^it  night  for  riding  on,''  says 
Esmond;  Frank,  we  may  reach  Castle  wood  in  time  3*«t." 
AH  the  way  along  they  made  inquiries  at  the  post-houses, 
when  a  tall  young  gentleman  in  a  gray  suit,  with  -a  light  brown 
P^^igi  Just  the  ^or  of  my  lord's,  had  been  seen  to  pass. 
He  had  set  off  at  six  that  morning,  and  we  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  He  rode  almost  as  quickly  as  we  had  done;  he 
wss  seven  hours  a-head  of  os  still  when  wo  reached  the  last 
stsge. 

We  rode  over  Castlewood  Downs  before  the  breaking  of 
dawn.  We  passed  the  very  spot  where  the  car  was  upset  four- 
teen 3'^r8  sinee,  and  Mohun  lay.  The  village  was  not  up  yet, 
DOT  the  forge  lighted,  as  we  rode  through  it,  passing  by  the 
ehns,  where  the  rooks  were  still  roosting,  and  by  the  church, 
and  over  the  bn(%e.  We  got  off  our  horses  at  the  bridge  and 
walked  up  to  the  gate. 

If  she  is  safe,"  sa3's  Frank,  trembling,  and  his  honest  e3'eB 
filling  with  tears,  a  silver  statue  to  Our  Lady  !  "  He  was 
going  to  rattle  at  the  great  iron  knocker  on  the  oak  gate ;  but 
Esmond  stopped  his  kinsman's  hand.  He  had  his  own  fears, 
his  own  hopes,  his  own  despairs  and  griefs,  too ;  but  he  spoke 
not  a  word  of  these  to  his  companion,  or  showed  any  signs  of 
emotion. 

He  went  and  tapped  at  the  little  window  at  the  porter's 
kxlge,  gently,  but  repeiatediy,  until  the  man  came  to  the  bars. 

Who's  there?"  says  he,  looking  out;  it  was  the  servant 
from  Kensington. 

"  My  Lord  Castlewood  and  Colonel  Esmond,"  we  said,  from 
below.      Open  the  gate  and  let  us  in  without  an}'  noise." 

My  Loi*d  Castlewood?"  says  the  other ;  my  lord*s  here, 
soil  in  bed." 

"  Open,  d — n  3'ou,"  saj's  Castlewood,  with  a  curse. 
I  shall  open  to  no  one,"  says  the  man,  shutting  the  glass 
window  as  Frank  drew  a  pistol.    He  would  have  fired  at  the 
porter,  but  Esmond  agaiu  held  his  hand. 
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"There  are  more  ways  than  one,"  says  he,  '*of  entering 
such  a  great  bouse  as  this."  Frank  grumbled  that  the  west 
gate  was  half  a  mile  round.  "  But  I  know  of  a  way  thafs  not 
a  hundred  yards  off,"  says  Mr.  Esmond ;  and  leading  his  kins- 
man close  along  the  wall,  and  by  the  shrubs  which  had  now 
grown  thick  on  what  had  been  an  old  moat  about  the  house, 
they  came  to  the  buttress,  at  the  side  of  which  the  little  window 
was,  which  was  Father  Holt*s  private  door.  Esmond  climbed 
up  to  this  easily,  broke  a  pane  that  had  been  mended,  and 
touched  the  spring  inside,  and  the  two  gentlemen  passed  in 
that  wa3%  treading  as  %htly  as  they  could;  and  so  going 
through  the  passage  into  the  court,  over  which  the  dawn  was 
now  reddening,  and  where  the  fountain  plashed  in  the  silence. 

They  sped  instantly  to  the  porter's  lodge,  where  the  fellow 
had  not  fastened  his  door  that  led  into  the  court ;  and  pistol 
in  hand  came  upon  the  terrified  wretch,  and  bade  him  be  silent. 
Then  they  asked  him  (Esmond's  head  reeled,  and  he  almost 
fell  as  he  spoke)  when  Lord  Castlewood  had  arrived  ?  He  said 
on  the  previous  evening,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  —  ^*^And 
what  then?"  —  His  lordship  supped  with  his  sister. —  "Did 
the  man  wait?"  Yes,  he  and  my  lady's  maid  both  waited: 
the  other  servants  made  the  supper ;  and  there  was  no  wine, 
and  they  could  give  his  lordship  but  milk,  at  which  he  grumbled ; 
and  —  and  Madam  Beatrix  kept  Miss  Lucy  always  in  the  room 
with  her.  And  there  being  a  bed  across  the  court  in  the  Chap- 
lain's room,  she  had  arranged  my  lord  was  to  sleep  there. 
Madam  Beatrix  had  come  down  stairs  laughing  with  the  raaids^ 
and  had  locked  herself  in,  and  my  lord  had  stood  for  a  while 
talking  to  her  through  the  door,  and  she  laughing  at  him. 
And  then  he  paced  the  c^urt  awhile,  and  she  came  again  to 
the  upper  window ;  and  my  lord  implored  her  to  come  down 
and  walk  in  the  room ;  but  she  would  not,  and  langhed  at  bim 
again,  ^nd  shut  the  window;  and  so  iny  lord,  uttering  what 
seemed  curses,  but  in  a  foreign  language,  went  to  the  Chap- 
lain's*room  to  bed. 

"  Was  this  all  I "  —  All,"  the  man  swore  upon  his  honor; 
all  as  ho  hoped  to  be  saved.  — "  Stop,  there  was  one  thing 
more.  My  lord,  on  arriving,  and  once  or  twice  during  sapper, 
did  kiss  his  sister,  as  was  natural,  and  she  kissed  him."  At 
this  Esmond  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  wellnigh  throttled 
the  amazed  miscreant  who  was  speaking,  whereas  Castlewood, 
seizing  hold  of  his  cousin's  hand,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of 
laughter. 

If  it  amuses  thee,"  sa3*s  Esmond  in  French,    that  your 
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gfster  Bfaould  be  exchanging  of  kisses  with  a  stranger,  I  fbar 
poor  Beatrix  will  give  thee  pientj'  of  sport."  —  Esmond  darkly 
thought,  bow  Hamilton,  Ashburnham,  had  before  been  masters 
of  those  roses  that  the  3'oung  Prince's  \\\^  were  now  feeding  on. 
He  sickened  at  that  notion.  Her  cheek  was  desecrated,  her 
beauty  tarnished ;  shame  and  honor  stood  between  it  and  him. 
The  love  was  dead  within  him  ;  had  she  a  crown  to  bring  him 
with  her  love,  he  feh  that  both  would  degrade  him. 

But  this  wrath  against  Beatrix  did  not  lessen  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  the  Colonel  against  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion 
if  not  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Frank  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench 
in  the  court-yard,  and  fairly  fell  asleep,  while  Esmond  paced 
op  and  down  the  court,  debating  what  should  ensue.  What 
mattered  how  much  or  how  little  had  iwissed  between  the  Prince 
and  the  poor  faithless  girl?  They  were  arrived  in  time  perhaps 
to  rescue  her  person,  but  not  her  mind  ;  had  she  not  instigated 
the  young  Prince  to  come  to  fler ;  suborned  sen^ants,  dismissed 
others,  so  that  she  might  eommnnicate  with  him  ?  The  treach- 
erous heart  within  her  had  suirendered,  though  the  place  was 
safe ;  and  it  was  to  win  this  that  he  had  given  a  life's  struggle 
and  devotion ;  this,  that  she  was  ready  to  give  away  for  the 
bribe  of  a  coronet  or  a  wink  of  the  Prince's  eye. 

When  he  had  thought  his  thoughts  out  he  shook  up  poor 
Frank  from  his  sleep,  who  rose  yawning,  and  said  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  Clotilda.  "  Yon  must  back  me,"  says  Esmond, 
"  in  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  been  thinking  that  yonder 
seonndrel  may  have  been  instructed  to  tell  that  storj',  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  a  lie  ;  if  it  be,  we  shall  find  it  out  from 
the  gentleman  who  is  asleep  3'onder.  See  if  the  door  leading 
to  my  lady's  rooms,"  (so  we  called  the  rooms  at  the  noi*th-west 
angle  of  the  house,)  '*see  if  the  door  is  barred  as  he  saith." 
We  tried  ;  it  was  indeed  as  the  lackey  had  said,  closed  witliin. 

"  It  ma}'  have  been  opened  and  shut  afterwards,"  says  poor 
Esmond ;  "the  foundress  of  our  family  let  our  ancestor  in  in 
that  way." 

What  will  you  do.  Ham*,  if —  if  what  that  fellow  saith 
should  turn  out  untrue?"  The  3'oung  man  looked  scared  and 
frightened  into  his  kinsman's  face ;  I  dare  say  it  wore  no  very 
pleasant  expression. 

*'  Let  us  first  go  see  whether  the  two  stories  agree,"  says 
Esmond :  and  went  in  at  the  passage  and  opened  the  door  into 
what  had  been  his  own  chamber  now  for  wellnigh  five-and- 
twenty  yeara.  A  candle  was  still  burnjng,  and  the  Prince 
asleep  dressed  on  the  bed — Esmond  did  not  care  for  making  a 
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noise.  The  Prince  started  up  in  his  bed,  seeing  two  men  in 
his  chamber.  Qui  est  Ik?  **  saj^s  he,  and  took  a  pistol  from 
under  his  pillow. 

It  is  the  Marqais  of  Esmond/'  says  the  Colonel,  ^^come 
to  welcome  his  Majesty  to  his  bouse  of  Castlewood,  and  to  report 
of  what  hath  hap|)ened  in  London.  Pursuant  to  the  King's 
orders,  I  passed  the  night  befoi*e  last,  after  leaving  his  Mi^sty, 
in  waiting  upon  the  friends  of  the  King.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
Majesty's  desire  to  see  the  country  and  to  visit  our  poor  house 
should  have  caused  the  King  to  quit  London  without  notioe 
yesterday,  when  the  opportunity  happened  which  in  all  human 
probability  may  not  occur  again ;  and  had  the  King  not  chosen 
to  ride  to  Castlewood,  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  slept  at 
St.  James's." 

'Sdcath !  gentlemen,"  says  the  Prince,  starting  off  his  bed, 
whereon  he  was  lying  in  his  clothes,  the  Doctor  was  with  me 
yesterday  morning,  and  afler  watching  by  my  sister  all  night, 
told  me  I  might  not  hope  to  see  the  Queen." 

It  would  have  been  otherwise,"  says  Esmond  with  another 
bow ;  as,  by  this  time,  the  Queen  may  be  dead  in  spite  of  the 
Doctor.  The  Council  was  met,  a  new  Treasurer  was  appointed, 
the  troops  were  devoted  to  the  King's  cause ;  and  fifty  loyal  gen- 
tlemen of  the  greatest  names  <^  this  kingdom  were  assembled  to 
accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  might  have  been  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  throne,  or  the  possessor  of  it  by  this 
time,  had  your  Majesty  not  chosen  to  take  the  air.  We  were 
ready  ;  there  was  only  one  person  that  fisiiled  us,  your  Majesty's 
gracious  —  " 

Morbleu,  Monsieur,  you  give  me  too  much  Majesty,"  said 
the  Prince,  who  had  now  risen  up  and  seemed  to  be  looking  to 
one  of  us  to  help  him  to  his  coat.    But  neither  stirred. 

•^^  We  shall  take  care,"  says  Esmond,  not  much  oftener  to 
offend  in  that  particular." 

What  mean  you,  my  lord?  "  says  the  Prince,  and  muttered 
something  about  a  guet-a-ptns^  which  Esmond  caught  up. 

The  snare,  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  was  not  of  our  laying ;  it  is  uot 
we  that  invited  you.  We  came  to  avenge,  and  not  to  compass, 
the  dishonor  of  our  familj'." 

''Dishonor!    Morbleu,  there  has  been  no  dishonor,"  sa3'8 
the  Prince,  turning  scarlet,  "  only  a  little  harmless  playing." 
''  That  was  meant  to  end  seriously." 

''I  swear,"  the  Prince  broke  out  impetuously,  "upon  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  my  lords  —  " 

''That  we  arrived  in  time.    No  wrong  hath  been  dons 
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Frank,**  sajs  ColoHel  Esmond,  tarning  round  to  young  Castle* 
wood,  who  stood  at  the  door  as  the  talk  was  going  on.  See  I 
here  is  a  paper  whereon  his  Majesty  has  deigned  to  commence 
some  verses  in  honor,  or  dishonor,  of  Beatrix.  Here  is  ^  Ma- 
dame' and  '  Flamme,*  '  Cruelle'  and  '  Rebelle,"  and  '  Amour' 
and  ^  Jour'  in  tiie  Royal  writing  and  spelling.  Had  the  Gra- 
cious lover  heen  happy,  he  had  not  passed  his  time  in  sighing." 
In  fact,  and  actually  as  he  was  speaking,  Esmond  cast  his  eyes 
down  towards  the  table,  and  saw  a  paper  on  which  m}'  young 
Prince  had  been  scrawling  a  madrigal,  that  was  to  finish  his 
charmer  on  the  morrow. 

Sir,"  says  the  Prince,  burning  with  rage  (he  had  assumed 
his  Royal  coat  unassisted  by  this  time),  ^^did  I  come  here  to 
receive  insults?" 

*^To  confer  them,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  sajs  the 
Colonel,  with  a  \ery  low  bow,  **  and  the  gentlemen  of  our 
family  are  come  to  thank  3'ou." 

Afaledictian  /  says  the  3'oung  man,  tears  starting  into  his 
eyes  with  helpless  rage  and  mortification.  What  will  you 
with  me,  gentlemen  ?  " 

If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the  next  apartment," 
says  Esmond,  preserving  bis  grave  tone,  I  have  some  papers 
there  which  I  would  gladly  submit  to  you,  and  by  your  per- 
mission I  will  lead  the  w&y ; "  and,  taking  the  taper  up,  and 
backing  before  the  Prince  with  very  great  ceremony,  Mr.  Es- 
mond passed  into  the  little  Chaplain's  room,  through  which  we 
had  just  entered  into  the  house :  —  Please  to  set  a  chair  for 
his  Majest}*,  Frank,"  says  the  Colonel  to  his  companion,  who 
wondered  almost  as  much  at  this  scene,  and  was  as  much  puz- 
zled by  it,  as  the  other  actor  in  !t.  Then  going  to  the  crj-pt 
over  the  mantel-piece,  the  Colonel  opened  it,  and  drew  thence 
the  papers  which  so  long  had  lain  there. 

Here,  may  it  please  ^our  Majesty,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
Patent  of  Marquis  sent  over  by  3'our  Ro^'al  Father  at  St.  Ger- 
niains  to  Viscount  Castlewood,  m^'  father :  here  is  the  witnessed 
certificate  of  m}'  father's  marriage  to  my  mother,  and  of  m}'  birth 
and  christening ;  I  was  christened  of  that  religion  of  which  your 
sainted  sire  gave  all  through  life  so  shining  example.  These 
are  mv  titles,  dear  Frank,  and  this  what  I  do  with  them  :  here 
go  Baptism  and  Marriage,  and  here  the  Marquisate  and  the 
August  Sign-Manual,  with  which  3*our  predecessor  was  pleased 
to  honor  our  race."  And  as  Esmond  spoke  he  set  the  papers 
burning  in  the  brazier.  *' You  will  please,  sir,  to*  remember," 
he  continued,    that  our  family  hath  ruined  itself  b^*  fidelity  to 
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yours:  that  my  grandfather  spent  his  estate,  and  gave  his 
blood  and  his  son  to  die  for  your  service ;  that  my  dear  lord's 
grandfather  (for  lord  30U  are  now,  Frank;  by  right  and  title 
too)  died  for  the  same  cause ;  that  my  poor  kinswoman,  my 
father's  second  wife,  after  giving  away  her  honor  to  3'oar  widced 
perjured  race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to  the  King ;  and  got  in  rfr* 
turn,  that  precious  title  that  lies  in  ashes,  and  this  inestimabfe 
yai*d  of  blue  ribbon.  I  lay  this  at  your  feet  and  stamp  apoil 
it :  I  draw  this  sword,  and  break  it  and  deny  you ;  and,  had- 
you  completed  the  wrong  3*ou  designed  us,  by  heaven  I  wooM 
have  driven  it  thi*ough  your  heart,  and  no  more  pardoned  ytm 
than  3*our  father  pardoned  Monmouth.  Frank  will  do  the  same, 
won't  vou,  cousin?" 

Frank,  who  bad  been  looking  on  with  a  stupid  air  at  tlie 
papers,  as  they  flamed  in  the  old  brazier,  took  out  his  sword 
and  broke  it,  holding  his  head  down  :  —  I  go  with  my  coasin^** 
says  he,  giving  Esmond  a  grasp  of  the  hand.       Marquis  of 

not,  by  ,  I  stand  by  him  an}'  day.    I  beg  your  Majesty's 

pardon  for  swearing ;  that  is  —  that  is  —  I'm  for  the  £lect<>r 
of  Hanover.  It's  all  your  Maje8t3''s  own  fault.  The  Qiieen^s 
dead  most  likely  by  this  time.  And  you  might  have  been 
King  if  you  hadn't  come  dangling  after  Trix." 

Thus  to  lose  a  crown,"  says  the  young  Prince,  starting  op, 
and  speaking  French  in  his  eager  way ;  to  lose  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world  ;  to  lose  the  loyalty  of  such  hearts  as  yours, 
is  not  this,  my  lords,  enough  of  humiliation?  —  Marquis,  if  I  go 
on  my  knees  will  3'ou  pardon  me  ?  —  No,  I  can't  do  that,  bat 
I  can  offer  3'ou  reparation,  that  of  honor,  that  of  gentlemen. 
Favor  me  by  crossing  the  sword  with  mine :  yours  is  broke  — 
see,  yonder  in  the  armoire  are  two ; "  and  the  Prince  took  them 
out  as  eager  as  a  boy,  and  held  them  towards  Esmond :  —  "  Ah  I 
you  will?  Merci,  monsieur,  merci ! " 

Extremely  touched  b}'  this  immense  mark  of  condescension 
and  repentance  for  wrong  done.  Colonel  Esmond  bowed  down 
so  low  as  almost  to  kiss  the  gracious  3'oung  hand  that  conferred 
on  him  such  an  honor,  and  took  his  guard  in  silence.  The 
swords  were  no  sooner  met,  than  Castlewood  knocked  np  Es- 
mond's with  the  blade  of  his  own,  which  he  had  broke  off  short 
at  the  shell ;  and  the  Colonel  falling  back  a  step  dropped  Ite 
point  with  another  very  low  bow,  and  declared  himself  perfect^ 
satisfied. 

"  Eh  bien,  Vicomte ! "  says  the  young  Prince,  who  was  a 
l)oy,  and  a  Pl*eneh  bo}',  il  ne  nous  reste  qu'uiie  chose  k  faire  : " 
he  placed  his  swonl  uix>n  the  table.  :ind  the  lingei's  of  his  two 
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hands  opon  his  breast:  —  *' We  have  one  more  thing  to  do,** 
sajs  he ;  you  do  not  divine  it? "  He  stretched  out  his  arms : 
—  Emhra9$im$  nous  !  " 

The  talk  was  scarce  over  when  Beatrix  entered  the  room :  — 
What  came  she  to  seek  there  ?  She  started  and  turned  pale  at 
the  sight  of  her  brother  and  kinsman,  drawn  swords,  broken 
sword-blades,  and  papers  3^et  smouldering  in  the  brazier. 

"  Charming  Beatrix,"  sa^  s  the  Prince,  with  a  blush  which 
became  him  very  well,  ^Hhese  lords  have  come  a-horseback 
from  London,  where  my  sister  lies  in  a  despaired  state,  and 
where  her  successor  makes  himself  desired.  Pardon  me  for  my 
escapade  of  last  evening.  I  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner,  that 
I  seized  the  occasion  of  a  promenade  on  horseback,  and  my 
horse  naturally  bore  me  towards  3'ou.  I  found  you  a  Queen  in 
your  little  court,  where  you  deigned  to  entertain  me.  Present 
ID3'  homages  to  3'our  maids  of  honor.  I  sighed  as  you  slept, 
uivder  the  window  of  3'our  chamber,  and  then  retired  to  seek 
rest  in  m3'  own.  It  was  there  that  these  gentlemen  agreeabl3' 
roused  me.  Yes,  milords,  for  that  is  a  happ3'  da3'  that  makes 
a  Prince  acquainted,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  vanit3*,  with  such  a 
noble  heart  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Esmond.  Mademoiselle, 
\si$iy  we  take  your  coach  to  town  ?  I  saw  it  in  the  hangar,  and 
this  poor  Marquis  must  be  dropping  with  sleep." 

"  Will  it  please  the  King  to  breakfast  before  he  goes?"  was 
all  Beatrix  could  say.  The  roses  had  shuddered  out  of  her 
cheeks;  her  eyes  were  glaring;  she  looked  quite  old.  She 
came  up  to  Esmond  and  hissed  out  a  word  or  two :  —  *'  If  I  did 
not  love  30U  before,  cousin,"  sa3  s  she,  think  how  I  love  3*ou 
now."  If  words  could  stab,  no  doubt  she  would  have  killed 
Esmond  ;  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  could. 

But  her  keen  words  gave  no  wound  to  l^lr.  Esmond ;  his 
heart  was  too  hard.  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  wondered  that  he 
could  ever  have  loved  her.  His  love  of  ten  years  was  over ;  it 
fell  down  dead  on  the  spot,  at  the  Kensington  Tavern,  where 
Frank  brought  him  the  note  out  of  Eikon  Basilike."  The 
Prince  blushed  and  bowed  low,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  and  quitted 
the  chamber.    I  have  never  seen  her  from  that  da3'. 

Horses  were  fetched  and  put  to  the  chariot  presently.  My 
lord  rode  ontside,  and  as  for  Esmond  he  was  so  tired  that  he 
was  no  sooner  in  the  carriage  than  he  fell  asleep,  and  never 
woke  till  night,  as  the  coach  came  into  Alton. 

As  we  drove  to  the  Bell "  Inn  comes  a  mitred  coach  with 
our  old  friend  Lockwood  beside  the  coachman.  My  Lady 
Castlewood  and  the  Bishop  were  inside;  she  gave  a  little 
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dcream  wh^n  she  9aw  us.  The  two  coaches  entered  the  im 
almost  together;  the  landlord  and  people  coming  out  witJ^ 
lights  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

We  in  our  coach  sprang  out  of  it,  aa  soon  aa  eyer  we.  saw 
the  dear  lady,  and  above  all,  the  Doctor  in  his  cassock.  What 
was  the  news?  Was  there  3*et  time?  Was  the  Queen  alive? 
These  questions  were  put  hurriedly^  as  Boqifape  stpod  wiutii^ 
before  his  noble  guests  to  bow  them  up  the  stair. 

Is  she  safe? "  was  what  Lady  CasUewood  whispered  ins 
flutter  to  Esmond. 

All's  well,  thank  God,"  says  he,  as  the  fond  lady  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it^  and  called  him  her  preserver  ,  and  hier  dear. 
She  wasn't  thinking  of  Queens  4Lnd  crowns. 

The  Bishop's  news  was  reassuring :  at  least  all  was  not  lost; 
the  Queen  yet  breathed,  or  was  alive  when  they  left  London, 
six  hours  since.  (^^  It  was  Lady  Castle^ood  who  insisted  ob 
coming,"  the  Doctor  said.)  Ai^le  had  marched  up  regiments 
from  Portsmouth,  and  sent  abroad  for  more ;  the  Whigs  were 
on  the  alert,  a  pest  on  them,  (I  am  not  sure  but  the  Bisbop 
swore  as  he  spoke,)  and  so  too  were  our  people.  And  all  might 
be  saved,  if  only  the  Prince  could  be  at  Loudon  in  time.  We 
called  for  horses,  instantly  to  return  to  London.  We  never 
went  up  poor  crestfallen  Bonifioce's  stairs,  but  into  our  coaches 
again.  The  Prince  and  his  Prime  Minister  in  one,  Esmond  in 
the  other,  with  only  his  dear  mistress  as  a  companion. 

Castlewood  galloped  forwards  on  horseback  to  gather  the 
Piince's  friends  and  warn  them  of  his  coming.  We  travelled 
through  the  night.  Esmond  discoursing  to  his  mistress  of  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours ;  of  Castlewood's  ride  and 
his ;  of  the  Prince's  generous  behavior  and  their  reconciliation. 
The  night  seemed  short  enough ;  and  the  starlit  hours  passed 
away  serenely  in  that  fond  compau}'. 

So  we  came  along  the  road;  the  Bishop's  coach  heading 
ours ;  and,  with  some  delays  in  procuring  horses,  we  got  to 
Hammersmith  about  four  o'ck>ek  on  Sunday  morning,  the  first 
of  August,  and  half  an  hour  after,  it  being  titen  bright  day,  we 
rode  by  my  Lady  Warwick's  house,  and  so  down  Uie  street  of 
Kensington. 

Earl}'  as  the  hour  was,  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  street,  and 
many  people  moving  to  and  fro.  Round  the  gate  leading  to 
the  Palace,  where  the  guard  is,  there  was  especially  a  great 
crowd.  And  the  coach  ahead  of  us  stopped,  and  the  Bishop's 
man  got  down  to  know  what  tlie  concourse  meant? 

There  presently  came  fvom  out  of  the  gate — Horse  Gaards 
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with  tbeir  tnimp^,  and  a  company  of  heralds  with  their  ta- 
bards. The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  herald-at-arms  came 
forward  and  proclaimed  George,  by  the'  Grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Irelandf  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith.    And  the  people  shouted  God  save  the  King ! 

Among  the  crowd  shouting  and  waving  their  hats,  I  caught 
s^t  of  one  sad  face,  which  I  had  known  all  my  life,  and  seen 
under  many  disguises.  It  was  no  other  than  poor  Mr.  Holf  s, 
who  had  slipped  over  to  England  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
good  cause ;  and  now  beheld  its  enemies  victorious,  amidSt  the 
acclamations  of  the  English  people.  The  poor  fellow  had 
fbrgot  to  huzsah  or  to  take  his  hat  off«  until  his  neighbors  in  the 
crowd  remarked  his  want  of  lo^'alty,  and  cursed  him  for  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,  when  he  rueftilly  uncovered  and  began  to 
cheer.  Sure  he  Was  the  most  unlucky  of  men  :  he  never  plac  ed 
a  game  but  he  lost  it ;  or  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  but  'twas 
certain  to  end  in  defeat.  I  saw  him  in  Flanders  after  this, 
whence  he  went  to  Rome  to  the  head*quarters  of  his  Order ; 
and  actually  reappeared  among  us  in  America,  very  old,  and 
hntfy^  and  hopef\il.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  assume  the 
hatchet  and  moccasins  there;  and,  attired  in  a  blanket  and 
w«r-paint,  skulk  about  a  missionary  amongst  the  Indians.  He 
lies  biiriedinour  neighboring  province  of  Maryland  now,  with 
a  cross  over  him,  and  a  mound  of  earth  above  him ;  under 
whidi  thkt  unquiet  spirit  is  for  ever  at  peace. 

With  the  sound  of  King  Greorge's  trumpets,  all  the  vain 
hopes  of  the  weak  and  foolish  young  Pretender  were*  blown 
awa}' ;  and  with  that  music,  too,  I  m&y  Bay,  the  drama  of  my 
own  life  was  ended:  That  happiness,  which  hath  subsequently 
crowned  it,  cailnot  be  written  in  words ;  'tis  of  its  nature  sacred 
and  secret,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of,  though  the  heart  be 
ever  so  full  of  thaiikfhlness,  save  to  Heaven  and  the  One  Ear 
fldone— to  one  fond  being,  the  truest  and  tenderest  and  purest 
wife  ever  man  was  blessed  with.  As  I  think  of  the  immense 
hapt>iAess  which  wits  in  store  for  me,  and  of  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  that  love^  which,  for  so  many  years,  haith  blessed 
me,  I  own  to  a'  transport  of  wonder  and  gratitude  for  such  a 
boon  —  nay,  am  thankftil  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  heart 
capable  of  feeling  and  knowing  the  immense  beant\'  and  value 
df '^he  gift  which^  God  hath  bestowed  upon  me.  Sure,  love 
vineit  omnia  ;  is  immeasurably  above  all  ambition,  more  precious 
than  wealth,  more  noble  than  natae.  He  knows  not  life  who 
Mno^s  net  ^lat :  he  hath  not  Mt  the  highest  tkouity  of  the  soul 
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who  hath  not  enjoyed  it.  In  the  name  of  my  wife  I  write  tbe 
completion  of  hope,  and  the  summit  of  happiness.  To  have 
such  a  love  is  the  one  blessing,  in  comparison  of  whicb  aQ 
earthly  jo}'  is  of  no  value ;  and  to  think  of  her,  is  4o  praise 
God. 

It  was  at  Bruxelles,  whither  we  retreated  after  the  failure 
of  our  plot  —  our  Whig  friends  advising  us  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  —  that  the  great  joy  of  my  life  was  bestowed  upon  me, 
and  that  my  dear  mistress  became  my  wife.  We  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  an  extreme  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  had 
lived  so  long  and  tenderly  together,  that  we  might  have  gone 
on  to  the  end  without  thinking  of  a  closer  tie ;  but  eiroomstaiices 
brought  about  that  event  which  so  prodigiousl}'  multiplied 
my  happiness  and  hers  (for  which  I  humbly  thank  Heaven), 
although  a  calamity  befell  us,  which,  I  blush  to  think,  hath 
occurred  more  than  once  in  our  house.  I  know  not  what 
infatuation  of  ambition  ui^ed  the  beautiful  and  wayward  woman, 
whose  name  hath  occupied  so  many  of  these  pages,  and  who 
was  served  by  me  with  ten  years  of  such  constant  fidelity  and 
passion  ;  but  ever  after  that  day  at  Castle  wood,  when  we  rescued 
her,  she  persisted  in  holding  all  her  family  as  her  enemies,  and 
left  us,  and  escaped  to  France,  to  what  a  fate  I  disdain  to  tell 
Nor  was  her  son's  house  a  home  for  my  dear  mistress ;  my  poor 
Frank  was  weak,  as  perhaps  all  our  race  hath  been,  and  led  by 
women.  Those  around  him  were  imperious,  and  in  a  terror  of 
his  mother*s  influence  over  him,  lest  he  should  recant,  and  deny 
the  creed  which  he  had  adopted  by  their  persuasion.  The 
difference  of  their  religion  separated  the  son  and  the  mother: 
my  dearest  mistress  felt  that  she  was  severed  from  her  children 
and  alone  in  the  world  —  alone  but  for  one  constant  ser^-aDt 
on  whose  fidelity,  praised  be  Heaven,  she  could  count.  'Twas 
after  a  scene  of  ignoble  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Frank's  wife  and 
mother  (for  the  poor  lad  had  been  made  to  mairy  the  whole  of 
that  German  family  with  whom  he  had  connected  himselO^  that 
I  found  my  mistress  one  day  in  tears,  and  then  besought  her  to 
confide  herself  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  one  who,  by  God's 
help,  would  never  foreake  her.  And  then  the  tender  matron, 
as  beautiful  in  her  Autumn,  and  as  pure  as  virgins  in  theu* 
spring,  with  blushes  of  love  and  "  eyes  of  meek  surrender,'* 
yielded  to  my  respectful  importunity,  and  consented  to  share 
my  home.  Let  the  last  words  I  write  thank  her,  and  bless  her 
who  hath  blessed  it. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Addison,  all  danger  of  prosecution, 
and  every  obstacle  against  our  return  to  England,  was  removed ; 
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and  my  son  Frank's  gallantly  in  Scotland  made  his  peace  with 
the  King's  government.  Bat  we  two  cared  no  longer  to  live  in 
England :  and  Frank  formally  and  joyfally  yielded  over  to  us 
the  poasession  of  that  estate  which  we  now  occupy,  far  awaj- 
from  Europe  and  its  troubles,  on  the  beautif\il  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  whei*e  we  have  built  a  new  Castlewood,  and  think 
with  grateful  hearts  of  our  old  home.  In  our  Transatlantic 
cHiuntry  we  have  a  season,  the  calmest  and  most  delightful  of 
the  year,  which  we  call  the  Indian  summer :  I  often  say  the 
autumn  of  our  life  resembles  that  happy  and  sei'ene  weather, 
aud  am  thankl\tl  for  its  rest  and  its  sweet  sunshine.  Heaven 
hiith  blessed  us  with  a  child,  which  each  parent  loves  for  her 
resemblance  to  the  other.  Our  diamonds  are  turned  into 
ploughs  and  axes  for  our  plantations;  and  into  negroes,  the 
happiest  and  merriest,  I  think,  in  all  this  country:  and  the 
only  jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets  any  store,  and  from  which 
she  hath  never  parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from  my 
ainn  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in  prison,  and  which  she 
wore  ever  after,  as  she  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
woiid. 


THE  END. 
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XT  PEDIORBB  AND  FAMILY  —  UNDERGO  THB  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

TENDER  PASSION. 

Since  the  dav«  of  Adam,  there  has  been  hardly  a  mischief 
done  in  this  world  but  a  woman  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Ever  since  ours  was  a  familj'  (and  that  must  be  ver3'  near 
Adam's  time,  —  so  old,  noble,  and  illustrious  are  the  Barrys,  as 
everj'body  knows),  women  have  played  a  might}'  part  with  the 
destinies  of  our  race. 

I  presume  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in  Europe  that  h&  not 
heard  of  the  house  of  Barry  of  Barryogue,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  than  which  a  more  famous  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Gwillin  or  D'Hozier ;  and  though,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
have  learned  to  despise  heartily  the  claims  of  some  pretenders 
to  high  birth  who  have  no  more  genealogy  than  the  lackey  who 
cleans  my  boots,  and  though  I  laugh  to  utter  scorn  the  boasting 
of  many  of  my  countrymen,  who  are  all  for  descending  from 
kings  of  Ireland.,  and  talk  of  a  domain  no  bigger  than  would 
feed  a  pig  as  if  it  were  a  principality ;  3'et  truth  compels  me  to 
assert  that  my  family  was  the  noblest  of  the  island,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  univereal  world;  while  their  possessions,  now 
insignificant,  and  torn  from  us  by  war,  hy  treachery,  by  the 
loss  of  time,  by  ancestral  extravagance,  by  adhesion  to  the  old 
faith  and  monarch,  were  formerly  prodigious,  and  embraced 
many  counties,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  vastly  more  pros- 
perous than  now.  I  would  assume  the  Irish  crown  over  my 
coat-of-arms,  bnt  that  there  are  so  man}'  silly  pretenders  to  that 
distinction  who  bear  it  and  render  it  common. 

Who  knows,  but  for  the  fault  of  a  woman,  I  might  have 
heen  wearing  it  now  ?   You  start  with  incredulit3\    I  say,  why 
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not?  Had  there  been  a  gallant  chief  to  lead  my  eoantrjmen, 
instead  of  puling  knaves  who  bent  the  knee  to  King  Richard 
II.,  they  might  have  been  freemen ;  had  there  been  a  resolute 
leader  to  meet  the  murderous  ruffian  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  should 
have  shaken  off  the  English  for  ever.  But  there  was  no  Barry 
in  the  field  against  the  usurper ;  on  the  contraiy,  my  ancestor, 
Simon  de  Bary,  came  over  with  the  first-named  monarch,  and 
man-ied  the  daughter  of  the  then  King  of  Munster,  whose  sons 
in  battle  he  pitilessly  slew. 

In  Oliver's  time  it  was  too  late  for  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Barry  to  lift  up  his  war-crj-  against  that  of  the  murderous  brewer. 
We  were  princes  of  the  land  no  longef ;  our  unhappy  race  had  lost 
its  possessions  a  century  previously,  and  by  the  most  shameful 
treason.  This  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  for  my  mother  has  often 
told  me  tlie  stor}',  and  besides  had  worked  it  in  a  worsted  pedi- 
gree which  hung  up  in  the  yellow  saloon  at  Barry  ville  where  we 
Hved. 

That  very  estate  which  the  Lyndons  now  possess  in  Ireland 
was  once  the  property  of  my  race.  Ror}^  Barry  of  Barryogoe 
owned  it  in  Elizabeth's  time,  aud  half  Munster  beside.  The 
Barrj'  was  alwa^'s  in  feud  with  the  O'Mahon^'s  in  those  times; 
and,  as  it  happened,  a  certain  English  c*olonel  passed  through 
the  foiTner's  country  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  on  the  very 
day  when  the  O'Mahonys  had  made  an  inroad  upon  our  ter- 
ritories, and  carried  off  a  frightful  plunder  of  our  flocks  and 
hei-ds. 

This  young  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Roger  Lyndon, 
Linden,  or  Lyndaine,  having  been  most  hospitabl3'  received  by 
the  Barry,  and  finding  him  just  on  the  point  of  carrjing  an 
inroad  into  the  O'Mahony's  land,  offered  the  aid  of  himself  and 
his  lances,  and  behaved  himself  so  well,  as  it  ap|)eared,  that  the 
0'Mahon3'8  were  entirely  overcome,  all  the  Barrj's*  property 
restoi-ed,  and  with  it,  8a3*s  the  old  chronicle,  twice  as  much  of 
the  O'Mahonys'  goods  and  cattle. 

It  was  the  setting-in  of  the  winter  season,  and  the  young 
soldier  was  pressed  by  the  Barry  not  to  quit  his  house  of  Barry- 
ogue,  and  remained  there  during  several  months,  his  men  being 
quartered  with  Barry's  own  gallowglasses,  man  by  man  in  the 
cottages  round  about.  They  conducted  themselves,  as  is  their 
wont,  with  the  most  intolerable  insolence  towards  the  Irish ;  so 
much  so,  that  fights  and  munlers  continually  ensued,  and  the 
people  vowed  to  destroy  them. 

The  Barry's  son  (ft-om  whom  I  descend)  was  as  boetile  to  the 
English  as  any  other  man  on  his  domain ;  and,  as  they  woold 
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not  go  when  bidden,  he  and  his  friends  consulted  together  and 
determined  on  destroying  these  English  to  a  man. 

But  they  had  let  a  woman  into  their  plot,  and  this  was  the 
Barry's  daughter.  She  was  in  love  with  the  English  Lyndon, 
and  broke  the  whole  secret  to  him ;  and  the  dastardly  English 
prevented  the  just  massacre  of  themselves  by  falling  upon  the 
Irish,  and  destroj'ing  Phaudrig  Barry,  my  ancestor,  and  many 
hundreds  of  his  men.  The  cross  at  Barry  cross  near  Carrigna- 
dihioul  is  the  spot  where  the  odious  butchery  took  place. 

Lyndon  married  the  daughter  of  Roderick  Barr^*,  and  claimed 
the  estate  which  he  left ;  and  though  the  descendants  of  Phau- 
drig were  alive,  as  indeed  they  are  in  m\-  person,*  on  api>ealing  to 
the  English  courts,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  the  Englishman,  as 
has  ever  been  the  ca§e  where  English  and  Irish  were  concerned. 

Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  I  should 
have  been  born  to  the  possession  of  those  very  estates  which 
afterwards  came  to  me  by  merit,  as  you  shall  hear.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  family  histon*. 

My  father  was  well  known  to  the  best  circles  in  this  king- 
dom as  in  that  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Roaring  Harry 
Barry.  He  was  bred  like  many  other  young  sons  of  genteel 
families  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  being  articled  to  a  cele- 
brated attorney  of  Sackville  Street  in  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and, 
from  his  great  genius  and  aptitude  for  learning,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  in  his  profession, 
had  not  his  social  qualities,  love  of  field-sports,  and  cxtraordi- 
'^^.V  graces  of  manner,  marked  him  out  for  a  higher  sphere. 
While  he  was  attorney's  clerk  he  kept  seven  race-horses,  and 
hunted  regularly  both  with  the  Kildare  and  Wicklow  hunts  ;  and 
rode  on  his  gray  horse  Endymion  that  famous  match  against 
Captain  Punter,  which  is  still  remembered  by  lovers  of  the 
sport,  and  of  which  I  caused  a  splendid  picture  to  be  made  and 
huug  over  my  dining-hall  mantel-piece  at  Castle  Lo  ndon.  A 
year  afterwai'ds  he  had  the  honor  of  riding  that  very  horse 
Endymion  before  his  late  Majesty  King  Greoi^e  IL  at  New- 
market, and  won  the  plate  there  and  the  attention  of  the  august 
sovereign. 

Although  he  was  only  the  second  son  of  our  family*,  my  dear 
father  came  naturally  into  the  estate  (now  miserably  reduced 
to  400/.  a  year) ;  for  my  grandfather's  eldest  son  Cornelius 
Barry  (called  the  Chevalier  Borgne,  from  a  wound  which  he 

•  As  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  proofs  of  the  marria^  of  my  an- 
cestor Phaudrig  with  his  wife,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Lyndon  destroyed  the 
contract,  and  murdered  the  priest  and  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  —  B.  L. 
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received  in  Germany,)  remained  constant  to  the  old  religion  to 
which  our  family'  was  educated,  and  not  only  served  abroad 
with  credit,  but  against  his  most  sacred  Majesty  George  II.  in 
the  unhappy  Scotch  disturbances  in  '45.  We  shall  h^r  more 
of  the  Chevalier  hereafter. 

For  the  conversion  of  my  father  I  have  to  thank  my  dear 
mother.  Miss  Bell  Brady,  daughter  of  Ulysses  Brady  of  Castle 
Brady,  county  Keriy^,  Esquire  and  J.  P.  She  was  the  roost 
beautiful  woman  of  her  da}'  in  Dublin,  and  universally  called 
the  Dasher  there.  Seeing  her  at  the  assembly,  my  father  be- 
came passionately  attached  to  her;  but  her  soul  was  above 
marrying  a  Papist  or  an  attorney's  clerk  ;  and  so  for  the  love  of 
her,  the  good  old  laws  being  then  in  force,  my  dear  father 
slipped  into  my  uncle  Cornelius's  shoes  .and  took  the  family 
estate.  Besides  the  force  of  my  mother's  bright  eyes,  several 
persons,  and  of  the  genteelest  society  too,  contributed  to  this 
happy  change ;  and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  laughingly 
tell  the  story  of  my  father's  recantation,  which  was  solemnly 
pronounced  at  the  tavern  in  the  company  of  Sir  Dick  Ringwood, 
Lord  Bagwig,  Captain  Punter,  and  two  or  tln*ee  other  young 
sparks  of  the  town.  Roaring  Harry  won  300  pieces  that  very 
night  at  faro,  and  laid  the  necessary  information  the  next  morn- 
ing against  his  brother ;  but  his  conversion  caused  a  coolness 
between  him  and  my  uncle  Come}',  who  joined  the  rebels  in 
consequence. 

This  great  difficulty  being  settled,  my  Lord  Bagwig  lent  my 
father  his  own  yacht,  then  lying  at  the  Pigeon  House,  and  the 
handsome  Bell  Brady  was  induced  to  run  away  with  him  to 
England,  although  her  parents  were  against  the  match,  and  her 
lovers  (as  I  have  heard  her  tell  many  thousands  of  times)  were 
among  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  wealthy  in  all  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.    They  were  married  at  the  Savoy,  and  my 
grandfather  dying  very  soon,  Harry  Barry,  Esquire,  took  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  property  and  supported  our  illustrious 
name  with  credit  iri  London.  He  pinked  the  famous  Count  Tier* 
celin  behind  Montague  House,  he  was  a  member  of  White's," 
and  a  frequenter  of  all  the  chocolate-houses ;  and  my  mother, 
likewise,  made  no  small  figure.    At  length,  after  his  great  day 
of  triumph  before  his  sacred  Majesty  at  Newmarket,  Harn's 
fortune  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  made,  for  the  gracious 
monarch  promised  to  provide  for  liim.    But  alas !  he  was  taken 
in  charge  by  another  monarch,  whose  will  will  have  no  delay  or 
denial,  —  by  Death,  namely,  who  seized  upon  my  father  at 
Chester  races,  leaving  me  an  helpless  orphan.    Peace  be  to,  his 
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ashes !  He  was  not  faultless,  and  dissipated  all  our  princely 
family  property ;  but  he  was  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  tossed  a 
bumper  or  called  a  main,  and  he  dix>ve  his  eoach-and-six  like  a 
man  of  fashion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  gracious  Majesty  was  much 
affected  by  this'  sudden  demise  of  my  father,  though  m}*  mother 
says  he  shed  some  royal  tears  on  the  occasion.  But  they  helped 
as  to  nothing ;  and  aU  that  was  found  in  the  house  for  the  wife 
and  creditors  was  a. purse  of  ninety  guineas,  which  my  dear 
mother  naturallj^  took,  with  the  famil}*  plate,  and  my  father's 
wardrobe  and  her  own ;  and  putting  them  into  our  great  coach, 
drove  off  to  Holyhead,  whence  she  took  shipping  for  Ireland. 
My  father's  body  accompanied  us  in  the  finest  hearse  and  plumes 
money  could  buy ;  for  though  the  husband  and  wife  had  quar- 
relled repeatedly  in  life,  yet  at  my  father's  death  his  high- 
spirited  widow  forgot  all  her  differences,  gave  him  the  grandest 
fbnerai  that  had  been  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  his  remains  (for  which  I  subsequently  paid),  which 
declared  him  to  be  the  wisest,  purest,  and  most  affectionate  of 
men. 

In  performing  these  sad  duties  over  her  deceased  lord,  the 
widow  spent  almost  every  guinea  she  had,  and,  indeed,  would 
have  spent  a  great  deal  more,  had  she  discharged  one-third  of 
the  demands  which  the  ceremonies  occasioned.  But  the  [people 
around  our  old  house  of  Barrj'ogue,  although  they  did  not  like 
my  father  for  his  change  of  faith,  yet  stood  by  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  were  for  exterminating  the  mutes  sent  b^'  Mr.  Plumer 
of  London  with  the  lamented  remains.  The  monument  and 
vault  in  the  church  were  then,  alas !  all  that  remained  of  my 
vast  |)088e8sions ;  for  my  father  had  sold  every  stick  of  the 
property  to  one  Notley,  an  attorney,  and  we  received  but  a  cold 
welcome  in  his  house  —  a  miserable  old  tumble-down  place  it 
was.* 

The  splendor  of  the  funeral  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  widow 
Barry  's  reputation  as  a  woman  of  spirit  and  fashion  ;  and  when 
she  wrote  to  her  brother  Michael  Brad}*,  that  woilhy  gentleman 
immediately  rode  across  the  country  to  fling  himself  in  her  arms, 
and  to  invite  her  in  his  wife's  name  to  Castle  Brad}'. 

Mick  and  Barr}'  had  quarrelled,  as  all  men  will,  and  very 


•  In  Another  part  of  his  memoir  Mr.  Barry  will  be  found  to  describe 
this  mansion  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  a 
pmctice  not  unusual  with  his  nation  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Irish  princi- 
pality claimed  bj  him,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Barry's  grandfather  was  an 
attorney  and  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 
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high  words  had  passed  between  them  during  Barry's  courtship 
of  Miss  Bell.  When  he  took  her  off,  Brady  swore  he  would 
never  forgive  Barry  or  Bell :  but  coming  to  London  in  the  3'ear 
'46,  he  fell  in  once  more  with  Roaring  Harry,  and  lived  in  his 
fine  house  in  Clarges  Street,  and  lost  a  few  pieces  to  him  at 
play,  and  broke  a  watchman's  head  or  two  in  his  company,  — 
all  of  which  reminiscences  endeared  Bell  and  her  son  veiy  much 
to  the  good-hearted  gentleman,  and  he  received  us  both  with 
open  arms.  Mrs.  Barrj'  did  not,  perhaps  wisely,  at  first  make 
known  to  her  friends  what  was  her  condition ;  but  arriving  in  a 
huge  gilt  coach  with  enormous  armorial  bearings,  was  taken  by 
her  sister-in-law  and  the  rest  of  the  county  for  a  person  of  con- 
siderable propertj^  and  distinction. 

For  a  time,  then,  and  as  was  right  and  proper,  Mrs.  Barry 
gave  the  law  at  Castle  Brady.  She  ordered  the  servants  to  and 
fro,  and  taught  them,  what  indeed  they  much  wanted,  a  little 
London  neatness;  and  English  Redmond,"  as  I  was  called, 
was  treated  like  a  little  lord,  and  had  a  maid  and  a  footman  to 
himself ;  and  honest  Mick  paid  their  wages,  —  which  was  much 
more  than  he  was  used  to  do  for  his  own  domestics,  —  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  make  his  sister  decently  comfortable  under  her 
afflictions.  Mamma,  in  return,  determined  that,  when  her 
affaii*s  were  arranged,  she  would  make  her  kind  brother  a  hand- 
some allowance  for  her  son's  maintenance  and  her  own ;  and 
promised  to  have  her  handsome  furniture  brought  over  from 
Clarges  Street  to  adorn  the  somewhat  dilapidated  rooms  of 
Castle  Brady. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  rascally  landlord  seized  upon  every 
chair  and  table  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  belonged  to  the 
widow.  The  estate  to  which  I  was  heir  was  in  the  hands  of 
rapacious  creditors ;  and  the  only  means  of  subsistence  remain- 
ing to  the  widow  and  child  was  a  rent-charge  of  50/.  upon  ni3- 
Lord  Bagwig's  property,  who  had  many  turf-dealings  with  the 
deceased.  And  so  my  dear  mother's  liberal  intentions  towards 
her  brother  were  of  course  never  fulfilled. 

It  must  be  confessed,  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  Mrs. 
Brady  of  Castle  Brady,  that  when  her  sister-in-law's  poverty 
was  thus  made  manifest,  she  forgot  all  the  respect  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  her,  instantly  turned  my  maid  and 
man-servant  out  of  doors,  and  told  Mrs.  Barry  that  she  might 
follow  them  as  soon  as  she  chose.  Mrs.  Mick  was  of  a  low 
family,  and  a  sordid  way  of  thinking ;  and  after  about  a  couple 
of  years  (during  which  she  had  saved  almost  all  her  little  in- 
come) the  widow  complied  with  Madam  Brady's  desire.  At 
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the  same  time,  giving  way  to  a  Just,  though  prudently  dissimu- 
lated resentment,  she  made  a  vow  that  she  would  never  enter 
the  gates  of  Castle  Brady  while  the  lady  of  the  house  remained 
alive  within  them.- 

She  fitted  up  her  new  abode  with  much  economy  and  con- 
siderable taste,  and  never,  for  all  her  poverty,  abated  a  jot  of 
the  dignity  which  was  her  due,  and  which  all  the  neighborhood 
awanled  to  her.  How,  indeed,  could  they  refuse  respect  to  a 
lady  who  had  lived  in  London,  frequented  the  most  f^hionable 
society  there,  and  had  been  presented  (as  she  solera nlj'  declared) 
at  court?  These  advantages  gave  her  a  right  which  seems  to 
be  prettj'  unsparingly  exercised  in  Ireland  by  those  natives  who 
have  it,  —  the  right  of  looking  down  with  scorn  upon  all  per- 
sons who  have  not  had  the  oppoitunity  of  quitting  the  mother- 
country  and  inhabiting  £ngland  for  a  while.  Thus,  whenever 
Madam  Brady  appeared  abroad  in  a  new  dress,  her  sister-in- 
law  would  say,  "  Poor  creature !  how  can  it  be  expected  that  she 
should  know  an3'thing  of  the  fashion  ?  "  And  though  pleased  to 
be  called  the  handsome  widow,  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Barry  was  still 
better  pleased  to  be  called  the  Englizh  widow. 

Mrs.  Brady,  for  her  part,  was  not  slow  to  reply :  she  used 
to  say  that  the  defunct  Barry  was  a  banknipt  and  a  beggar ; 
and  as  for  the  fashionable  societ}'  which  he  saw,  he  saw  it  from 
my  Lord  Bagwig's  side-table,  whose  flatterer  and  hanger-on  he 
was  known  to  be.  Regarding  Mrs.  Barry,  the  Lady  of  Castle 
Brady  would  make  insinuations  still  more  painful.  However, 
wh}'  should  we  allude  to  these  charges,  or  rake  up  private  scan- 
dal of  a  hundred  years  old?  It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
that  the  above-named  personages  lived  and  quarrelled  ;  good  or 
bad,  handsome  or  ugly,  rich  or  poor,  the}*^  are  all  equal  now ; 
and  do  not  the  Sunday  papers  and  the  courts  of  law  supply  us 
every  week  with  more  novel  and  interesting  slander? 

At  anj'  rate,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Barr}%  after  her 
husband's  death  and  her  retirement,  lived  in  suq]^  a  w^y  as  to 
defy  slander.  For  whereas  Bell  Brady  had  been  the  gajest 
girl  in  the  whole  county  of  Wexford,  with  half  the  bachelors  at 
her  feet,  and  plenty  of  smiles  and  encouragement  for  every  one 
of  them.  Bell  Barry  adopted  a  dignified  reserve  that  almost 
amounted  to  pomposit3%  and  was  as  starcli  as  any  Quakeress. 
Many  a  man  renewed  his  offers  to  the  widow,  who  had  been 
smitten  hy  the  charms  of  the  spinster ;  but  Mrs.  Barry  refused 
all  offers  of  marriage,  declaring  that  she  lived  now  for  her  son 
only,  and  for  the  memor}'  of  her  departed  saint. 

"Saint  forsooth!"  said  ill-natured  Mrs.  Brady.    *' Harry 
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Barry  was  as  big  a  sinner  as  ever  was  known ;  and  *ds  noto- 
rious that  he  and  Bell  hated  each  other.  If  she  won't  marry 
now,  depend  on  it,  the  artAil  woman  has  a  husband  in  her  eye 
for  all  that,  and  only  waits  until  Lord  Bagwig  is  a  widower." 

And  suppose  she  did,  what  then  ?  Was  not  the  widow  of  a 
Bany'  fit  to  many  with  any  lord  of  England?  and  was  it  not 
alwa3's  said  that  a  woman  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the 
Barry  famil}'  ?  If  my  mother  fancied  that  she  was  to  be  that 
woman,  I  think  it  was  a  perfectly  justifiable  notion  on  her  part; 
for  the  earl  (my  godfather)  was  alwajs  most  attentiye  to  her: 
I  never  knew  how  deeply  this  notion  of  advancing  m^'  interests 
in  the  world  had  taken  possession  of  mamma's  mind,  until  his 
lordship's  marriage  in  tlie  3'ear  '57  with  Miss  Goldmore^  the 
Indian  nabob's  rich  daughter. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  to  reside  at  Barnrville,  and,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  our  income,  kept  up  a  wonderful  state. 
Of  the  half-dozen  families  that  formed  the  congregation  at 
Brad3''s  Town,  there  was  not  a  single  person  whose  appearance 
was  so  resi>ectable  as  that  of  the  widow,  who,  though  she  always 
dressed  in  mourning,  in  memorj'  of  her  deceased  husband,  took 
care  that  her  garments  should  be  made  so  as  to  setoff  her  hand- 
some person  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and,  indeed,  I  think, 
spent  six  houi-s  out  of  every  day  in  the  week  in  cutting,  trim- 
ming, and  altering  them  to  the  fashion.  She  had  the  largest  of 
hoops  and  the  handsomest  of  furbelows,  and  once  a  month 
(under  m^'  Lord  Bagwig's  cover)  would  come  a  letter  from 
London  containing  the  newest  accountsr  of  the  fashions  there. 
Her  complexion  was  so  brilliant  that  she  had  no  call  to  use 
rouge,  as  was  the  mode  in  those  days.  No,  she  left  red  and 
white,  she  said  (and  hence  the  reader  may  imagine  how  the  two 
ladies  hated  each  other)  to  Madam  Brady,  whose  3*ellow  com- 
plexion no  plaster  could  alter.  In  a  word,  she  was  so  accom- 
plished a  beaut3',  that  all  the  women  in  the  country  took  pattern 
by  her,  and  the  3'oung  fellows  from  ten  miles  round  woiild  ride 
over  to  Castle  Brady  church  to  have  the  sight  of  her. 

But  if  (like  eveiy  other  woman  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of) 
she  was  proud  of  her  beaut3',  to  do  her  justice  she  was  still  more 
proud  of  her  son,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  to  me  that  I 
was  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  world.  This  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  A  man  of  sixt3'  ma3',  however,  sa3'  what  he  was  at 
fourteen  without  much  vanit3',  and  I  must  sa3'  I  think  there  was 
some  cause  for  m3'  mothei-'s -opinion.  The  good  soul's  pleasure 
was  to  dress  me  ;  and  on  Sunda3^s  and  holida3's  I  turned  out  in 
a  velvet  coat  with  a  silver-hilted  sword  b3'  my  side  and  a  gold 
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garter  at  nij  knee,  as  fine  as  any  lord  in  the  land.  My  mother 
worked  me  several  most  splendid  waistcoats,  and  I  had  plenty 
of  lace  for  ray  ruffles,  and  a  fresh  ribbon  to  my  hair,  and  as  we 
walked  to  church  on  Sundays,  even  envious  Mrs.  Brady  was 
found  to  allow  that  there  was  not  a  prettier  pair  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  too,  the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  used  to  sneer,  be- 
caose  on  these  occasions  a  certain  Tim,  who  used  to  be  called 
my  valet,  followed  me  and  my  mother  to  church,  carrying  a 
huge  prayer-book  and  a  cane,  and  dressed  in  the  livery  of  one 
of  our  own  fine  footmen  from  Clarges  Street,  which,  as  Tim 
was  a  bandy-shanked  little  fellow,  did  not  exactly  become  him. 
But,  though  poor,  we  were  gentlefolks,  and  not  to  be  sneered 
out  of  these  becoming  appendages  to  our  rank ;  and  so  would 
march  up  the  aisle  to  our  pew  with  as  much  state  and  gravity 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  lady  and  son  might  do.  When  there, 
my  mother  would  give  the  responses  and  amens  in  a  loud,  dig- 
nified voice  that  was  delightful  to  hear,  and,  besides,  had  a  fine 
loud  voice  for  singing,  which  art  she  had  perfected  in  London 
under  a  fashionable  teacher ;  and  she  would  exercise  her  talent 
in  sucli  a  way  that  yon  would  hardly  hear  any  other  voice  of 
the  little  congregation  which  chose  to  join  in  the  psalm.  In 
feet,  my  mother  had  great  gifts  in  ever}'  way,  and  believed 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
meritorious  persons  in  the  world.  Often  and  often  has  she 
talked  to  me  and  the  neighbors  regai-ding  her  own  humility 
and  piety,  pointing  them  oat  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  defy 
the  most  obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

When  we  left  Castle  Brady  we  came  to  occupy  a  house  in 
Brady's  Town,  which  mamma  christened  Barry ville.  I  confess 
it  was  but  a  small  place,  but,  indeed,  we  made  the  most  of  it. 
I  have  mentioned  the  family  pedigree  which  hung  up  iu  the 
drawing-room,  which  mamma  called  the  3ellow  saloon,  and  my 
bedroom  was  called  the  pink  bedroom,  and  hers  the  orange- 
tawn}-  apartment  (how  well  I  remember  them  all !)  ;  and  at 
dinner-time  Tim  regularly  rang  a  great  bell,  and  we  each  had  a 
silver  tankaixl  to  drink  from,  and  mother  boasted  with  justice 
that  I  had  as  good  a  bottle  of  claret  by  my  side  as  any  squire 
of  the  land.  So  indeed  I  had,  but  I  was  not,  of  course,  allowed 
at  my  tender  years  to  drink  any  of  the  wine ;  which  thus  at- 
tained a  considerable  age,  even  in  the  decanter.  * 

Uncle  Brady  (in  spite  of  the  family  quarrel)  found  out  the 
above  fact  one  day  by  calling  at  Bany  ville  at  dinner-time,  and 
unluckily  tasting  the  liquor.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
sputtered  and  made  faces !    But  the  honest  gentleman  was  not 
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particalar  aboat  his  wine,  or  the  company  in  which  he  drank  it. 
He  would  get  drunk,  indeed,  with  the  parson  or  the  priest  in- 
differently ;  with  the  latter,  much  to  my  mother's  indignation, 
for,  as  a  true  blue  Nassauite,  she  heartilj'  despised  all  those  of 
the  old  faith,  and  would  scarcely  sit  down  in  the  room  with  a 
benighted  Papist.  But  the  squire  had  no  such  sciiiples;  he 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  easiest,  idlest,  and  best-natured  fellows 
that  ever  lived,  and  man}'  an  hour  would  he  pass  with  the  lonely 
widow  when  he  was  tired  of  Madam  Bi^ad}'  at  home.  He  liked 
me,  he  said,  as  much  as  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  at  length, 
alter  the  widow  had  held  out  for  a  couple  of  3'ears,  she  agreed 
to  allow  me  to  return  to  the  castle ;  though,  for  herself*  she 
resolutely  kept  the  oath  which  she  had  made  with  regard  to  her 
sister-in-law. 

The  very  first  day  I  returned  to  Castle  Brady  my  trials  may 
be  said,  in  a  manner,  to  have  begun.  My  cousin,  Master  Mick, 
a  huge  monster  of  nineteen  (who  hated  me,  and  I  promise  yon 
I  returned  the  compliment),  insulted  me  at  dinner  about  my 
mother's  poverty*,  and  made  all  the  girls  of  the  family  titter.  So 
when  we  went  to  the  stables,  whither  Mick  always  went  for  his 
pipe  of  tobacco  after  dinner,  I  told  him  a  piece  of  m}*  mind,  and 
there  was  a  fight  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during  which  I  stood 
to  him  like  a  man,  and  blacked  bis  left  eye,  though  I  was  myself 
only  twelve  years  old  at  tlie  time.  Of  course  he  beat  me,  bat 
a  beating  makes  only  a  small  impression  on  a  lad  of  that  tender 
age,  as  I  had  proved  many  times  in  battles  with  the  ragged 
Brady's  Town  boys  before,  not  one  of  whom,  at  my  time  of  life, 
was  my  match.  My  uncle  was  very  much  pleased  when  he 
heanl  of  my  gallantry ;  my  cousin  Nora  brought  brown  paper 
and  vinegar  for  my  nose,  and  I  went  home  that  night  with  a 
pint  of  claret  under  m^'  girdle,  not  a  little  proud,  let  me  tell  yoa, 
at  having  held  my  own  against  Mick  so  long. 

And  though  he  persisted  in  his  bad  treatment  pf  me,  and 
used  to  cane  me  whenever  I  fell  in  his  way,  yet  I  was  xery  happy 
now  at  Castle  Brad}*  with  the  compan}'  there,  and  my  cousins, 
or  some  of  them,  and  the  kindness  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I 
lieeame  a  prodigious  favorite.  He  bought  a  colt  for  me,  and 
taught  me  to  ride.  He  took  me  out  coursing  and  fowling,  and 
instructed  me  to  shoot  flying.  And  at  length  I  was  released 
from  Mick's  persecution,  for  his  brother.  Master  Ulick,  return- 
ing from  Trinity  College,  and  hating  his  elder  brother,  as  is 
mostly  the  way  in  families  of  fashion,  took  me  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  from  that  time,  as  Ulick  was  a  deal  bigger  and 
stronger  than  Mick,  I,  English  Redmond,  as  I  was  called,  was 
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left  alone ;  except  when  the  fonncr  thoaght  fit  to  thrash  me, 
which  he  did  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

Nor  was  my  learning  neglected  in  the  ornamental  parts,  for 
I  had  an  uncommon  natural  genius  for  many  things,  and  soon 
topped  in  accomplishments  most  of  the  persons  around  me.  I 
had  a  quick  ear  and  a  fine  voice,  which  my  mother  cultivated 
to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  she  taught  me  to  step  a  minuet 
gravely  and  gracefully,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  my  future 
success  in  life.  The  common  dances  I  learned  (as,  perhaps,  I 
ought  not  to  confess)  in  the  servants'  hall,  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  never  without  a  piper,  and  where  I  was  considered 
unrivalled  both  at  a  hornpipe  and  a  jig. 

In  the  matter  of  book-learning,  I  had  always  an  uncommon 
taste  for  reading  plays  and  novels,  as  the  best  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's polite  education,  and  never  let  a  pedler  pass  the  village, 
if  I  had  a  penn}*,  without  having  a  ballad  or  two  fVom  him.  As 
for  your  dull  grammar,  and  Greek  and  Latin  and  stuff,  I  have 
always  hated  them  from  my  3*outh  upwards,  and  said,  very 
unmistakably,  I  would  have  none  of  them. 

This  I  proved  pretty  clearly  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  my 
aunt  Biddy  Brady's  legaej  of  100/.  came  in  to  mamma,  who 
thought  to  employ  the  sum  on  my  education,  and  sent  me  to 
Doctor  Tobias  Tickler's  famous  academy  at  Bally whacket — 
Backwhacket,  as  my  uncle  used  to  call  it.  But  six  weeks  after 
I  had  been  consigned  to  his  reverence,  I  suddenly  made  my 
appearance  again  at  Castle  Brady,  having  walked  forty  miles 
from  the  odious  place,  and  left  the  doctor  in  a  state  near  upon 
apoplexy.  The  fact  was,  that  at  taw,  prison-bars,  or  boxing, 
I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
excel  in  the  classics ;  and  after  having  been  flogged  seven  times 
without  its  doing  me  the  least  good  in  my  Latin,  I  refused  to 
submit  altogether  (finding  it  useless)  to  an  eighth  application 
of  the  rod.  "Try'  some  other  way,  sir,"  said  I,  when  he  was 
for  horsing  me  once  more ;  but  he  wouldn't ;  whereon,  and  to 
defend  myself,  I  flung  a  slate  at  him,  and  knocked  down  a 
Scotch  usher  with  a  leaden  inkstand.  AH  the  lads  huzzaed  at 
this,  and  some  of  the  servants  wanted  to  stop  me ;  but  taking 
out  a  large  clasp-knife  that  my  cousin  Nora  had  given  me,  I 
swore  I  would  plunge  it  into  the  waistcoat  of  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  balk  me,  and  faith  they  let  me  pass  on.  I  slept  that 
night  twent}^  miles  off  Ballywhacket,  at  the  house  of  a  c*ottier, 
who  gave  me  potatoes  and  milk,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  hundred 
guineas  after,  when  I  came  to  visit  Ireland  in  my  days  of  gi*eat- 
ness.    I  wish  I  had  the  monej^  now.    But  what's  the  use  of 
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r^et?  I  hare  had  many  a  harder  bed  than  that  I  shall  sleep 
on  to-night,  and  many  a  scantier  meal  than  honest  Phil  Murphy 
gave  me  on  the  evening  I  ran  away  from  school.  So  six  weeks' 
was  all  the  schooling  I  ever  got.  And  I  say  this  to  let  parents 
know  the  value  of  it-;  for  though  I  have  met  more  learned 
bookworms  in  the  world,  e8peciall3'  a  great  hulking,  clumsy, 
blear-eyed  old  doctor,  whom  they  called  Johnson,  and  who  lived 
in  a  court  off  Fleet  Street,  in  London,  yet  I  pretty  soon  silenced 
him  in  an  argument  (at  Button's  Coffee-house  ")  ;  and  in  that, 
and  in  poetr}',  and  what  I  call  natural  philosophy,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  life,  and  in  riding,  music,  leaping,  the  small-sword,  tiie 
knowledge  of  a  horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks,  and  the  manners  of 
an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  Redmond  Barry  has  seldom  found  his  equal. 
^^Sir,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  I  allude  to  — 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Busweli  of  Scotland,  and  I  was 
presented  to  the  club  by  a  Mr.  Goldsmith,  a  countryman  of  my 
own,  —  Sir,"  said  I*  in  reply  to  the  schoolmaster's  great  thun- 
dering quotation  in  Greek,  you  fanc}'  you  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  me,  because  you  quote  your  Aristotle  and  your  Pluto, 
but  can  you  tell  me  which  horse  will  win  at  Epsom  Downs  next 
week?  —  Can  you  run  six  miles  without  breathing?  —  Can  you 
shoot  the  ace  of  sfxides  ten  times  without  missing?  If  so,  talk 
about  Aristotle  and  Pluto  to  me." 

"D'ye  knaw  who  ye're  speaking  to?"  roared  out  the 
Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Busweli,  at  this. 

Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Boswell,"  said  the  <^d  school- 
master. "  I  had  no  right  to  brag  of  my  Greek  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  has  answered  me  very  well." 

''Doctor,"  says  1,  looking  waggishly  at  him,  "do  you 
know  ever  a  rhyme  for  Axistoik  f  " 

"Port,  if  you  plaise,''  says  Mr.  G<^dsmith,  laughing. 
And  we  had  six  rhymes  for  Aristotle  before  we  left  the  coffee- 
house that  evening.  It  became  a  regular  joke  afterwards 
when  I  told  the  stor5%  and  at  "  White's "  or  the  "  Cocoa- 
tree"  you  would  hear  the  wags  say,  "Waiter,  bring  one  of 
Captain  Barry's  rhymes  for  Aristotle."  Once,  when  I  was 
in  liquor  at  the  latter  place,  yoimg  Dick  Sheridan  called  me  a 
great  Staggerite,  a  joke  which  I  could  never  understand. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story,  and  must  get  back  to 
home,  and  dear  old  Ireland  again. 

I  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  the  land  since, 
and  my  manners  are  such,  I  have  said,  as  to  make  me  the 
equal  of  them  all;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  wonder  how  a 
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cooDtry  boy,  as  I  was,  educated  amongst  Irish  squires,  and 
their  dependants  of  the  stable  and  farm,  should  arrive  at  pos- 
sessing such  elegant  manners  as  I  was  indisputably  allowed  to 
have.  I  had,  the  fact  is,  a  very  valuable  instructor  in  the  per- 
son of  an  old  gamekeeper,  who  had  served  the  French  king 
at  Fontenoy,  and  who  taught  me  the  dances  and  customs,  and 
a  smattering  of  the  language  of  that  country,  with  the  use  of 
the  sword,  both  small  and  broad.  Many  and  many  a  long 
mile  I  have  trudged  by  his  side  as  a  lad,  he  telling  me  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  French  king,  and  the  Irish  brigade,  and  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  and  the  opera-dancers ;  he  knew  m}'  uncle,  too,  the 
Chevalier  Borgne,  and  indeed  had  a  thousand  accomplishments 
which  he  taught  me  in  secret.  I  never  knew  a  man  like  him 
for  making  or  throwing  a  fly,  for  physicking  a  horse,  or  break- 
ing, or  choosing  one ;  he  taught  me  manly  sports,  from  birds'- 
nesting  upwards,  and  I  always  shall  consider  Phil  Purcell  as 
the  very  best  tutor  I  could  have  had.  His  fault  was  drink, 
but  for  that  I  have  always  had  a  blind  eye  ;  and  he  hated  my 
cousin  Mick  like  poison ;  but  I  could  excuse  him  that  too. 

With  Phil,  and  at  the  age  of  flileen,  I  was  a  more  accom- 
plished man  than  either  of  my  cousins ;  and  I  think  Nature 
bad  been  also  more  bountiful  to  me  in  the  matter  of  person. 
Some  of  the  Castle  Brady  girls  (as  you  shall  hear  presently) 
adored  me.  At  fairs  and  races  man}*  of  the  prettiest  lasses 
present  said  they  would  like  to  have  me  for  their  bachelor ; 
and  yet  somehow,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  not  popular. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knew  I  was  bitter  poor ;  and 
I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  my  good  mother's  fault  that  I  was 
bitter  proud  too.  I  had  a  habit  of  boasting  in  compan}'  of  m}' 
birth,  and  the  splendor  of  my  carriages,  gardens,  cellars,  and 
domestics,  and  this  before  people  who  were  perfectly  aware  of 
m^'-real  circumstances.  If  it  was  boys,  and  they  ventured  to 
sneer,  I  would  beat  them,  or  die  for  it ;  and  many's  the  time 
I've  been  brought  home  wellnigh  killed  by  one  or  more  of 
them,  of  what,  when  my  mother  asked  me,  I  would  sa}'  was 
a  family  quarrel."  Support  your  name  with  your  blood, 
RedUy  my  bo}*,"  would  that  saint  sa^',  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  and  so  would  she  herself  have  done  with  her  voice,  ay, 
and  her  teeth  and  nails. 

Thus,  at  fifteen,  there  was  scarce  a  lad  of  twenty,  for  half 
a  dozen  miles  round,  that  I  had  not  beat  for  one  cause  or  other. 
There  were  the  vicar's  two  sons  of  Castle  Brad}*  —  in  course  I 
could  not  associate  with  such  beggarl}'  brats  as  them,  and 
many  a  battle  did  we  have  as  to  who  should  take  the  wall  in 
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Brad3*'8  Town ;  there  was  Pat  Lurgan,  the  blacksmith's  son, 
who  had  the  better  of  me  four  times  before  we  came  to  the 
crowning  fight,  when  I  overcame  him ;  and  I  could  mention  a 
score  more  of  my  deeds  of  prowess  in  that  way,  but  that  fisti- 
cuff facts  are  dull  subjects  to  talk  of,  and  to  discuss  befcm 
high-bred  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

However,  there  is  another  subject,  ladies,  on  which  I  must 
discourse,  and  that  is  never  out  of  place.  Day  and  night  yoa 
like  to  hear  of  it ;  3'oung  and  old,  you  dream  and  think  of  it 
Handsome  and  ugly  (and,  faith,  before  fifty,  I  never  saw  such 
a  thing  as  a  plain  woman),  it's  the  subject  next  to  t^e  hearts 
of  all  of  3'ou ;  and  I  think  you  guess  m}'  riddle  without  more 
trouble.  Love  !  sure  the  word  is  formed  on  purpose  out  of  the 
prettiest  soft  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  language,  and  be 
or  she  who  does  not  care  to  read  about  it  is  not  worth  a  fig,  to 
my  thinking. 

My  uncle's  family  consisted  of  ten  children ;  who,  as  is  the 
custom  in  such  large  families,  were  divided  into  two  camps,  or 
parties ;  the  one  siding  with  their  mamma,  the  other  taking  the 
pait  of  my  uncle  in  all  the  numerous  quarrels  which  arose  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Mrs.  Brady's  faction  was' 
headed  by  Mick,  the  eldest  son,  who  hated  me  so,  and  dis- 
liked his  father  for  keeping  him  out  of  his  property:  while 
Ulick,  the  second  brother,  was  his  father's  own  boy ;  and,  in 
revenge.  Master  Mick  was  desperately  afraid  of  him.  I 
need  not  mention  the  girls'  names ;  I  had  plague  enough 
with  them  in  after-life,  heaven  knows ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  cause  of  all  my  early  troubles :  this  was  (though  to  be 
sure  all  her  sisters  denied  it)  the  belle  of  the  family,  Miss 
Honoria  Brady  by  name. 

She  said  she  was  only  nineteen  at  the  time ;  but  I  could 
read  the  fly-leaf  in  the  family  Bible  as  well  as  another  (it 
was  one  of  the  three  books  which,  with  the  backgammon- 
board,  formed  my  uncle's  librar}^),  and  know  that  she  was 
born  in  the  year  '37,  and  christened  by  Dr.  Swift,  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin :  hence  she  was  three-and-twenty  years 
old  at  the  time  she  and  I  were  so  much  together. 

When  I  come  to  think  about  her  now,  I  know  she  never 
could  have  been  handsome ;  for  her  figure  was  rather  of  the 
fattest,  and  her  mouth  of  the  widest;  she  was  freckled  over 
like  a  partridge's  egg,  and  her  hair  was  tlie  color  of  a  cer- 
tain vegetable  which  we  eat  with  boQed  beef,  to  use  the 
mildest  terms.  Often  and  often  would  my  dear  mother  make 
these  remarks  concerning  her;  but  I  did  not  believe  them 
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tlien,  and  somehow  had  gotten  to  think  Honoria  an  angelical 
being,  far  above  all  the  other  angels  of  her  sex. 

And  as  we  know  very  well  that  a  lady  who  is  skilled  in 
dancing  or  singing  never  can  perfect  herself  without  a  deal 
of  stndy  in  private,  and  that  the  song  or  the  minuet  which 
is  performed  with  so  much  graceful  ease  in  the  assembly-- 
room  has  not  been  acquired  without  vast  labor  and  perse- 
reranoe  in  private;  so  it  is  with  the  dear  creatures  who  are 
dcilled  ia  coqaetting.  Honoria,  for  instance,  was  always 
practising,  and  she  would  take  poor  me  to  rebearse  her 
aooomplishment  upon ;  or  the  exciseman  when  he  came  his 
roands,  w  the  steward,  or  the  poor  curate,  or  the  young 
apothecary  's  lad  from  Brady^s  Town :  wbom  I  recollect  beat- 
ing once  for  that  very  reason.  If  he  is  alive  now  I  make  him 
my  apologies.  Poor  fellow !  as  if  it  was  his  fault  that  he 
should  be  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  one  of  the  greatest  coquettes 
(considering  her  obscure  life  and  rustic  breeding)  in  the  world. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told  —  and  every  word  of  this  narra- 
tive of  nay  life  is  of  the  most  sacred  veracity  —  my  passion  for 
Nora  began  in  a  ver}'  vulgar  and  un romantic  way.  I  did  not 
save  her  life ;  on  the  contrary,  I  once  very  nearly'  killed  her, 
as  you  shall  hear.  I  did  not  behold  her  by  moonlight  playing 
on  the  guitar,  or  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of  ruffians,  as 
Alfonso  does  Lindamira  in  the  novel ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
at  Brady's  Town,  in  summer,  going  into  the  garden  to  pull 
gooseberries  for  my  dessert,  and  thinking  only  of  gooseben*ies, 
I  pledge  my  honor,  I  came  upon  Miss  Nora  and  one  of  her 
sisters,  with  whom  she  was  friends  at  the  time,  who  were  both 
engaged  in  the  very  same  amusement. 

•^'What's  the  Latin  for  gooseberry,  Redmond?"  saj^s  she. 
She  was  always  "  poking  her  fun,"  as  the  Irish  phrase  it. 
"  I  know  the  Latin  for  goose,"  says  I. 
"  And  whafs  that? "  cries  Miss  Mysie,  as  pert  as  a  peacock. 
Bo  to  30U  ! "  says  I  (for  I  had  never  a  want  of  wit)  :  and 
so  we  fell  to  work  at  the  gooseberry-bush,  laughing  and  talking 
as  hap{)y  as  might  be.    In  the  course  of  our  diversion  Nora 
managed  to  scratch  her  arm,  and  it  bled,  and  she  screamed, 
and  it  was  mighty  round  and  white,  and  I  tied  it  up,  and  I 
believe  was  permitted  to  kiss  her  hand ;  and  though  it  was  as 
big  and  clumsy  a  hand  as  ever  you  saw,  yet  I  thought  the 
fiivor  the  most  ravishing  one  that  was  ever  confeiTed  upon  me, 
and  went  home  in  a  rapture. 

I  was  much  too  simple  a  fellow  to  disguise  any  sentiment  I 
chaoced  to  feel  in  those  days ;  and  not  one  of  the  eight  Castle 
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Brady  girls  but  was  soon  aware  of  my  passion,  and  Joked  and 
complimented  Nora  about  her  bachelor. 

The  torments  of  jealousy  the  cruel  coquette  made  me  en- 
dure were  horrible.  Sometimes  she  would  treat  me  as  a  diikl, 
sometimes  as  a  man.  She  would  always  leave  me  if  ever  there 
came  a  stranger  to  the  house. 

For  after  all,  Redmond,"  she  would  say,  you  are  bat 
fifteen,  and  you  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world."  At  which  I 
would  swear  that  I  would  become  the  greatest  hero  ever  known 
out  of  Ireland,  and  vow  that  before  I  was  twenty  I  would  have 
money  enough  to  pureh^e  au  estate  si^  times  as  big  as  Cattle 
Brady.  AU  which  vain  promises,  of  course,  I  did  not  keep; 
but  I  make  no  doubt  they  influenced  me  in  my  ver}*  eariy  lilte, 
and  caused  me  to  do  those  great  actions  for  which  1  have  been 
celebrated,  and  which  shall  be  nan*ated  presently  in  order. 

I  must  tell  one  of  them,  just  that  my  dear  young  lady  read- 
ers may  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  lii»dmond  Barry  was,  and 
what  a  courage  and  undaunted  passion  he  had.  I  question 
whether  any  of  the  jenn^'-jessamines  of  the  pi^sent  day  would 
do  half  as  much  in  the  face  of  danger. 

About  this  time,  it  must  be  premised,  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  from  the  threat  generally 
credited  of  a  French  invasion.  The  Pretender  was  said  to  be 
in  high  favor  at  Versailles,  a  descent  upon  Ireland  was  es- 
pecially looked  to,  and  the  noblemen  and  people  of  condition 
in  that  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  showed  their  lovaltj' 
by  raising  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Brady's  Town  sent  a  company'  to  join  the  Kilwangan  regiment, 
of  which  Master  Mick  was  the  captain ;  and  we  had  a  letter 
from  Master  Ulick  at  Trinity  College,  stating  that  the  university 
had  also  formed  a  regiment,  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
corporal.  How  I  envied  them  both,  especiall}*  that  odious  Mick, 
as  I  saw  him  in  his  laced  scarlet  coat,  with  a  ribbon  in  bis  hat, 
march  off  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He,  the  poor  spiritless  crea- 
ture, was  a  captain,  and  I  nothing,  —  I  who  felt  I  had  as  much 
courage  as  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland  himself,  and  felt,  too,  that 
a  red  jacket  would  mightily  become  me !  My  m6ther  said  I 
was  too  3'oung  to  join  the  new  regiment ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  was  too  poor,  for  the  cost  of  a  new 
uniform  would  have  swallowed  up  half  her  yearns  income,  and 
she  would  onl}^  have  hei-  boy  appear  in  a  way  suitable  to  his 
birth,  riding  the  finest  of  racers,  dressed  in  the  best  dT  dothes, 
and  keeping  the  genteelest  of  company. 

Well,  then,  the  whole  country  was  allve  witii  wAj^s  alaitiins, 
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the  three  kingdoms  ringing  with  military  musio,  and  every  man 
of  merit  pa3ing  his  devoirs  at  the  court  of  Bellona,  ^i  hilst  poor 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  in  my  fustian  jacket  and  sigh  for 
fame  in  secret.  Mr.  Mick  came  to  and  fro  from  the  regiment, 
and  brought  numerous  of  his  comrades  with  him.  Their  cos- 
tume and  swaggering  airs  filled  me  with  grief,  and  Miss  Nora's 
unvarying  attentions  to  them  served  to  make  me  half  wild. 
No  one,  however,  thought  of  attributing  this  sadness  to  the 
young  lady's  score,  but  rather  to  my  disappointment  at  not 
being  allowed  to  Join  the  military  i>rofession.  Once  the  officers 
of  the  Fencibles  gave  a  grand  ball  at  Kilwangan,  to  which,  as 
a  matter  of  coutse,  all  the  ladies  of  Castle  Brady  (and  a  pretty 
ngly  ooachful  they  were)  were  invited.  I  knew  to  what  tortures 
the  odious  little  flirt  of  a  Nora  would  put  me  with  her  eternal 
coquetries  with  the  officers,  and  refused  fur  a  long  time  to  be 
one  of  the  party  to  the  ball.  But  she  had  a  way  of  conquering 
me,  against  which  all  resistacnce  of  mine  was  in  vain.  She 
vowed  that  riding  in  a  coach  always  made  her  ill.  And  how 
can  I  go  to  the  ball,"  said  she,  unless  you  take  me  on  Daisy 
behind  you  on  the  pillion  ?  "  Daisy  was  a  good  blood  mare  of 
my  onc4e's,  and  to  such  a  proposition  I  could  not  for  uiy  soul 
say  no ;  so  we  rode  in  safety  to  Kilwangan,  and  I  felt  myself 
as  proud  as  any  printe  when  she  promised  to  dance  a  country- 
dance  with  me. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  the  little  ongmteful  flirt  in- 
formed me  that  slie  had  quite  forgotten  her  engagement ;  she 
had  actually  danced  the  set  with  an  Englishman  !  I  have 
endured  torments  in  my  life,  but  none  like  that.  She  ti-ied  to 
make  np  for  her  neglect,  but  1  would  not.  Some  of  the  pretti- 
est girls  there  oflfer^  to  console  me,  for  I  was  the  best  dancer 
in  the  room.  I  made  one  attempt,  but  was  too  wretched  to 
continue,  and  so  remained  alone  all  night  in  a  state  of  agony. 
I  H^ld  have  play^;  but  1  had  no  money ;  only  tlie  gold  piece 
that  my  mother  bade  me  always  keep  in  my  purse  as  a  gentle- 
man should.  I  did  not  care  for  drink,  or  know  the  dreadful 
comfort  of  it  in  those  days;  but  I  thought  of  killing  myself 
and  Nora,  and  most  certainly  of  making  away  with  Captain 
Quin! 

At  last,  and  at  morning,  the  ball  was  over.  The  rest  of 
oor  ladies  went  off  in  the  lumbering  creaking  old  coach  ;  Daisy 
was  bh>ught  out,  arid  Miss  Nora  took  her  ^ce  behind  me, 
which  I  let  her  do  without  a  word.  But  we  were  not  half  a 
mile  out  of  town  when  she  began  to  try  with  her  coaxing  and 
blandishments  to  dissipate  my  ill  humor. 
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Sure  if  s  a  bitter  night,  Redmond  dear,  and  you'll  eatdi 
cold  without  a  handkerchief  to  your  neck.''  To  this  sympa- 
thetic remark  fix>m  the  pillion  the  saddle  made  no  reply. 

Did  3'ou  and  Miss  Clancy  have  a  pleasant  evening,  Red- 
mond? You  were  together,  I  saw,  all  night."  To  this  the 
saddle  only  replied  by  grinding  his  teeth,  and  giving  a  hish  to 
Daisy. 

0  mercy !  j^ou  make  Daisy  rear  and  throw  me,  you  care- 
less creature  j'ou ;  and  you  know,  Redmond,  I'm  so  timid.** 
The  pillion  had  b}'  this  got  her  arm  i-ound  the  saddle's  waist, 
and  perhaps  gave  it  the  gentlest  squeeze  in  the  world. 

1  hate  Miss  Clancy,  you  know  I  do !  "  answers  the  saddle; 
"  and  I  only  danced  with  her  because —  because  —  the  persoo 
with  whom  I  intended  to  dance  chose  to  be  engaged  the  whole 
night." 

Sure  there  were  my  sisters,"  said  the  pillion,  now  laugh- 
ing outright  in  the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority ;  "  and 
for  me,  m}'  dear,  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes 
before  I  was  engaged  for  everj'  single  set." 

Were  3'ou  obliged  to  dance  five  times  with  Captain  Quin?" 
said  I ;  and  O  strange  delicious  charm  of  eoquetrj',  I  do  believe 
Miss  Nora  Brady  at  twenty-thi*ee  3  ears  of  age  felt  a  pang  of 
delight  in  thinking  that  she  had  so  much  power  over  a  guileless 
lad  of  fifteen. ' 

Of  course  she  replied  that  she  did  not  care  a  fig  for  Captain 
Quin ;  that  he  danced  prettily,  to  be  sure,  and  was  a  pleasant 
rattle  of  a  man ;  that  he  looked  well  in  his  regimentals  too ; 
and  if  he  chose  to  ask  her  to  dance,  how  could  she  refuse 
him? 

But  you  refused  me,  Nora." 
"  Oh !  I  can  dance  with  you  any  day,"  answered  Miss  Nonu 
with  a  toss  of  her  head ;  and  to  dance  with  3'our  cousin  at  a 
ball,  looks  as  if  you  could  find  no  other  partner.  Besides,** 
said  Nora  —  and  this  was  a  cruel,  unkind  cut,  which  showed 
what  a  power  she  had  over  me,  and  how  mercilessly  she  used 
it,  —  "  l)esides,  Redmond,  Captain  Quin's  a  man,  and  you  are 
only  a  l)oy  !  " 

If  ever  I  meet  him  again,"  1  roared  out  with  an  oath, 
you  shall  see  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two.  I'll  fight  him 
with  sword  or  with  pistol,  captain  as  he  is.  A  man  indeed ! 
I'll  fight  any  man  —  every  man!  —  Didn't  I  stand  up  to  Miek 
Brady  when  I  was  eleven  3  ear8  old  ?  —  Didn't  I  beat  Tom  Solii- 
van,  the  great  hulking  brute,  who  is  nineteen?  —  Didn't  I  do' 
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for  the  Scotch  usher?  Oh,  Nora,  it^s  cruel  of  jou  to  sneer  at 
me  so ! " 

But  Nora  was  in  the  sneering  mood  that  night,  and  pursued 
her  sarcasms ;  she  pointed  out  that  Captain  Quin  was  already 
known  as  a  valiant  soldier,  famous  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  it  was  might)'  well  of  Redmond  to  talk  and  boast 
of  beating  ushers  and  farmers'  boj  s,  but  to  fight  an  Englishman 
was  a  ver}*  different  matter. 

Then  she  fell  to  talk  of  the  invasion,  and  of  military'  matters 
in  general ;  of  King  Frederick  (who  was  called,  in  those  days, 
the  Protestant  hero),  of  Monsieur  Thurot  and  his  fleet,  of 
Monsieur  Conflans  and  his  squadron,  of  Minorca,  how  it  was 
attacked,  and  where  it  was ;  we  both  agreed  it  must  be  in 
America,  and  hoped  the  French  might  be  soundly  beaten 
there. 

I  sighed  after  a  while  (for  I  was  beginning  to  melt),  and 
said  how  much  I  longed  tobe  a^klier ;  on  which  Nora  recurred 
to  her  infallible,  Ah!  now,  would  you  leave  me,  then?  But, 
sure,  you're  not  big  enough  for  anything  more  than  a  little 
drummer."  To  which  I  replied  by  swearing  that  a  soldier  I 
would  be,  and  a  general  too. 

As  we  were  chattering  in  this  silly  wajs  we  came  to  a  place 
that  has  ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Redmond's  Leap 
Bridge.  It  was  an  old  high  bridge,  over  a  stream  sufficiently 
deep  and  rock3%  and  as  the  mare  Daisy  with  her  double  load 
was  crossing  this  bridge,  Miss  Nora,  giving  a  loose  to  her  im- 
agination, and  still  harping  on  the  military  theme  (I  would  lay 
a  wager  that  she  was  thinking  of  Captain  Quin)  —  Miss  Nora 
said,  Suppose  now,  Redmond,  you,  who  are  such  a  hero,  was 
passing  over  the  bridge,  and  the  inimy  on  the  other  side  ?  " 

I'd  draw  my  sword,  and  cut  my  wa)'  through  them." 

What,  with  me  on  the  pillion?  Would  you  kill  poor 
me?"  (This  j'oung  lady  was  perpetuallj*  speaking  of  poor 
me ! ") 

Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd  jump  Daisy  into 
the  river,  and  swim  you  both  across,  where  no  enem^'  could 
follow  us." 

*  Slump  twenty  feet!  you  wouldn't  dare  do  any  such  thing 
on  Dab)'.  There's  the  captain's  horse.  Black  George,  I've 
heard  sa}'  that  Captain  Qui  -  " 

She  never  finished  the  word,  for  maddened  by  the  continual 
recurrence  of  that  odious  monosyllable,  I  shouted  to  her  to 
hold  tight  by  my  waist,"  and,  giving  Daisy  the  spur,  in  a 
minute  sprung  with  Nora  over  the  parapet  into  the  deep  water 
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below.   I  don't  know  why  now -^whether  it  was  I  wanted  to 

drown  myself  and  Nora,  or  to  perform  an  act  that  even  CapUio 
Quin  should  crane  at,  or  whether  I  fancied  that  tlie  einnny 
actually  was  in  front  of  us,  I  can't  tell  now ;  but  over  I  went. 
The  horse  sunk  over  his  head,  the  girl  screamed  as  she  sunk 
and  screamed  as  she  rose^  and  I  landed  her.  half  fainting,  oa 
the  shore,  where  we  were  soon  found  by  my  uncle's  people*  wha 
returned  on  hearing  the  screams.  I  went  home,  and  was  ill 
speedilj'  of  a  fever,  which  kept  .me  to  my  bed  for  six  weeks ; 
and  I  quitted  my  couch  prodigiously  increased  in  stature,  and, 
at  the  same  time.,  still  more  violently  in  love  than  I  had  been 
even  before. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  illness,  Miss  Nora  had  been 
pretty  constant  in  her  attendance  at  my  bedside,  foi^getttng,  for 
the  sake  of  me,  the  quarrel  between  my  mother  and  her  family ; 
which  my  good  mother  was  likewise  pleased,  in  the  most  Chris- 
tian manner,  to  forget.  And,  me  tell  3'ou,  it  was  no  small 
mark  of  goodness  in  a  woman  of  her  haughty  disposition,  who, 
as  a  rule,  never  forgave  anybody,  for  my  sake  to  give^  up  her 
hostility  to  Miss  Brady,  and  to  receive  her  kindly.  For^  like  a 
mad  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  Nora  I  was  alwa^'s  raving  about  and 
asking  for ;  I  would  only  accept  medicines  from  her  hand,  and 
would  look  rudely  and  sulkily  upon  the  good  mother,  who  loved 
me  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  gave  up  even 
her  favorite  habits,  and  proper  and  becoming  jealousies,  to 
make  me  happy. 

As  I  got  well,  I  saw  that  Nora*B  visits  becanpe  daily  more 
rare :  Why  don't  she  come?  "  I  would  saj*,  i^eevishl}',  a  dozen 
times  in  the  day ;  in  replj*  to  which  query,  Mrs.  Barry  woidd 
be  obliged  to  make  the  best  excuses  she  could  find,  —  such  as 
that  Nora  had  sprained  her  ankle,  or  that  the}'  had  quarrelled 
together,  or  some  other  answer  to  soothe  me.  And  many  a 
time  has  the  good  soul  lefl  me  to  go  and  break  her  heart  in  her 
own  room  alone,  and  come  back  with  a  smiling  face,  so  that  I 
should  know  nothing  of  her  mortification.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
I  take  much  pains  to  ascertain  it:  nor  should  I,  I  fear,  have 
been  verv  much  touched  even  had  I  discovered  it;  for  the 
commencement  of  manhood,  I  think,  is  the  period  of  our  ex- 
tremest  selfishness.  We  get  such  a  desire  then  to  take  wing 
and  leave  the  parent-nest,  that  no  tears,  entreaties,  or  feelings 
of  affection,  will  counterbalance  this  overpowering  longing  after 
independence.  She  must  have  l)een  very  sad,  that  poor  mother 
of  mine  —  heaven  be  good  to  her !  —  at  that  period  of  my  life ; 
and  has  often  told  me  since  what  a  pang  of  the  heart  it  was  to 
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her  to  see  all  her  care  and  affection  of  years  forgotten  by  me  in 
a  minute.,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  heartless  jilt,  who  was 
only  playing  with  me  while  she  could  get  no  better  suitor. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  during  the  last  four  weeks  of  my  illness, 
DO  other  tiian  Ci^tain  Quin  was  staying  at  Castle  Brady,  and 
making  love  to  Miss  Nora  in  form.  My  mother  did  not  dare 
to  br^ok  this  news  to  me.,  and  3'ou  may  be  sure  that  Nora 
herself  kept  it  a  secret:  it  was  only  by  chance  that  I  dis- 
covered it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how?  The  minx  had  been  to  see  me  one 
day,  as  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  convalescent ;  she  was  in  such  high 
spirits,  and  so  gracious  and  kind  to  me,  that  my  heart  poured 
over  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  had  even  for  my  poor  mother 
a  kind  word  and  a  kiss  tbat  morning.  I  felt  m3^self  so  well 
that  I  ate  np  a  whole  chicken^  and  promised  my  uncle,  who 
had  come  to  see  me,  to  be  ready  against  partridge-shooting,  to 
accompany  him,  as  my  custom  was. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  a  Sunday,  and  I  had  a  project  for 
that  day  which  I  determined  to  realize,  in  spite  of  all  the  doc- 
tor's and  my  mother's  injunctions :  which  were  that  1  was  on 
DO  account  to  leave  the  house,  for  the  fresh  air  would  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Well,  I  lay  wondrous  quiet,  composing  a  copy  of  verses,  the 
first  I  ever  made  in  my  life ;  and  1  give  them  here,  spelt  as  I 
spelt  them  in  those  days  when  I  knew  no  better.  And  though 
they  are  not  so  polished  and  elegant  as  Ardelia,  ease  a  Love- 
sick Swain,"  and  "  When  Sol  bedecks  the  Daisied  Mead,"  and 
other  lyrical  effusions  of  mine  which  obtained  me  so  much  repu- 
tation in  after  life,  I  still  think  them  pretty  good  for  a  humble 
lad  of  fifteen :  — 

THE  ROSE  OF  FLORA. 

BEMT  BT  ▲  TOUMO  GENTLEMAN  OF  QUALITY  TO  MISS  BU — DT  OF  0A8TLK 

BRADY. 

On  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower, 

It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows,  — 
At  Castle  Brady  tliere  lives  a  lady, 

(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows) ; 
Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 

Presents  her  with  this  blooming  rose. 

*'0  Lady  Nora."  sajs  the  goddess  Flora, 

"  I've  many  a  rich  and  l^ight  parterre ; 
In  Brady's  towers  there's  seven  more  flowers. 

But  you're  the  fairest  lady  there  : 
Kot  all  the  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty. 

Can  pro|aice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair ! " 
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What  cheek  U  redder  1  ture  roses  fed  her ! 

Her  hair  is  marei^olds,  and  her  eye  of  blew 
Beneath  her  eyelid  is  like  the  Ti'let, 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew! 
The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is,-— and  her  arrums  toow 


"  Come,  gentle  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora» 
**  My  dearest  creature,  take  my  advice. 

There  is  a  poet,  full  well  you  know  it. 
Who  spends  his  lifetime  in  heavy  sighs,  — 

Young  Uedmond  Barry,  'tis  him  youll  marry. 
If  rhyme  and  raisin  you'd  choose  likewise." 


On  Sunday,  no  sooner  was  my  mother  gone  to  church,  than 
I  summoned  Phil  the  valet,  and  insisted  upon  his  producing 
my  best  suit,  in  which  I  arrayed  m^'self  (although  I  found  that 
I  had  shot  up  so  in  m}'  illness  that  the  old  dress  was  wofuUy 
too  small  for  me),  and,  with  my  notable  copy  of  verses  in  my 
hand,  ran  down  towards  Castle  Brady,  bent  upon  beholding  my 
beauty.  The  air  was  so  tVesh  and  bright,  and  the  birds  sang 
so  loud  amidst  the  green  trees,  that  I  felt  more  elated  than  1 
had  been  for  months  before,  and  sprung  down  the  avenue  (ray 
uncle  had  out  down  every  stick  of  the  trees,  by  the  way)  as 
brisk  as  a  young  fawn.  My  heart  began  to  thump  as  I  mounted 
the  grass-grown  steps  of  the  terrace,  and  passed  in  by  the 
rickety  hall-door.  The  master  and  mistress  were  at  church, 
Mr.  Screw  the  butler  told  me,  (after  giving  a  start  back  at  see- 
ing my  altered  appearance,  and  gaunt,  lean  figure,)  and  so  were 
six  of  the  young  ladies. 

"Was  Miss  Nora  one?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  Miss  Nora  was  not  one,"  said  Mr.  Screw,  assoming  a 
ver}'  puzzled,  and  3'et  knowing  look. 

Where  was  she?"  To  this  question  he  answered,  or 
rather  made  believe  to  answer,  with  usual  Irish  ingenult3%  and 
left  me  to  settle  whether  she  was  gone  to  Kilwangan  on  the 
pillion  behind  her  brother,  or  whether  she  and  her  sister  had 
gone  for  a  walk,  or  whether  she  was  ill  in  her  room ;  and  while 
1  was  settling  this  query,  Mr,  Screw  left  me  abruptly. 

1  rushed  away  to  the  back  court,  where  the  Castle  Brady 
stables  stand,  and  there  I  found  a  dragoon  whistling  the 
'*  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  as  he  cleaned  down  a  cavalry 
horse.  Whose  horse,  fellow,  is  that?"  cried  I.  "Feller, 
indeed  !  "  replied  the  Englishman  :  "  the  horse  belongs  to  my 
captain,  and  he's  a  better  feller  nor  3-ou  any  day." 

I  did  not  stop  to  break  his  bones,  as  I  would  on  another 
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ision,  for  a  horrible  suspicion  had  oome  across  me,  and  I 
made  for  the  garden  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

I  knew  somehow  what  I  should  see  there.  I  saw  Captain 
Quin  and  Nora  pacing  the  alley  together.  Her  arm  was  under 
his,  and  the  scoundrel  was  fondling  and  squeezing  the  hand 
which  lay  closel}"  nestling  against  his  odious  waistcoat.  Some 
distance  beyond  them  was  Captain  Fagan  of  the  Kilwangan 
regiment,  who  was  paying  court  to  Nora's  sister  Mysie. 

I  am  not  af^id  of  any  man  or  ghost ;  but  as  I  saw  that 
sight  my  knees  fell  a-trembling  violently  under  me,  and  such  a 
sickness  came  over  me,  that  I  was  fain  to  sink  down  on  the 
grass  by  a  tree  against  which  I  leaned,  and  lost  almost  all  con- 
seioasness  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  I  gathered  myself  up, 
and,  advancing  towards  the  couple  on  the  walk,  loosened  the 
blade  of  the  little  silver-hilted  hanger  I  always  wore  in  its 
scabbard ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  pass  it  through  the  bodies  of 
the  delinquents,  and  spit  them  like  two  pigeons.  I  don't  tell 
what  feelings  else  besides  those  of  rage  were  passing  through 
my  mind ;  what  bitter  blank  disappointment,  what  mad  wild 
despair,  what  a  sensation  as  if  the  whole  world  was  tumbling 
from  under  me :  I  make  no  doubt  that  m}'  reader  hath  been 
jilted  by  the  ladies  many  times,  and  so  bid  him  recall  his  own 
sensations  when  the  shock  first  fell  upon  him. 

*'No,  Norelia,"  said  the  Captain  (for  it  was  the  fashion 
of  those  times  for  lovers  to  call  themselves  by  the  most  ro- 
mantic names  out  of  novels),  "except  for  you  and  four 
others,  I  vow  before  all  the  gods,  my  heart  has  never  felt 
the  soft  flame!" 

Ah  !  3'ou  men,  you  men,  Eugenio!  **  said  she  (the  beast's 
name  was  John),  "your  passion  is  not  equal  to  ours.  We 
are  like  —  like  some  plant  l'\'e  read  of  —  we  bear  but  one  flower 
and  then  we  die !  " 

Do  you  mean  you  never  felt  an  inclination  for  another?" 
said  Captain  Quin. 

"  Never,  my  Engenio,  but  for  thee !  How  can  you  ask  a 
blushing  nymph  such  a  question  ?  " 

"  Darling  Norelia ! "  said  he,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
1  had  a  knot  of  cherry-colored  ribbons,  which  she  had  given 
me  out  of  her  breast,  and  which  somehow  I  alwa\*s  wore  upon 
me.  I  pulled  these  out  of  my  bosom,  and  flung  them  in  Cap- 
lain  Quin's  face,  and  rushed  out  with  my  little  sword  drawn, 
shrieking,  "She's  a  liar  —  she's  a  liar.  Captain  Quin  !  Draw, 
sir,  and  defend  3'ourself,  if  you  are  a  man ! "  and  with  these 
words  I  leapt  at  the  monster,  and  collared  him,  while  Nora 
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made  the  air  echo  with  her  screams ;  at  the  soand  of  which  the 
other  captain  and  Mjsie  hastened  up. 

Although  I  sprung  up  like  a  weed  in  mj  illness^  and  was  now 
nearly  attained  to  my  full  growth  of  six  feet,  yet  I.  was  but  a 
lath  b}'  the  side  of  the  enormous  English  captain,  who  l^ad  calves 
and  shoulders  such  as  no  chairman  at  Batb  ever  boasted.  He 
turned  very  red,  and  then  exceedingly  pale  at  m}*  attack  npoo 
him,  and  slipped  back  and  clutched  at  his  sword  —  when  Nora, 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  flung  herself  round  him,  screaming, 
Eugenio !  Captain  Quin,  for  heaven's  sake  spare  the  child  — 
he  is  but  an  infant." 

And  ought  to  be  whipped  for  his  impudence,"  said  the 
captain  ;  but  never  fear,  Miss  3i'ad3%  I  shall  not  touc^  him: 
your  faoorite  is  safe  from  me."  80  saying,  he  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  the  hunch  of  ribbons  which  had  fallen  at,Nora*s 
feet,  and  handing  it  to  her,  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  Wbeu 
ladies  make  presents  to  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  other  gentlemeu 
to  retire." 

Good  heavens,  Quin ! "  cried  the  girl ;  "  he  is  bat  a  boy." 
Fm  a  man,"  roai-ed  I,    and  will  prove  it." 
"  And  don't  signify  any  more  than  my  parrot  or  lap-dog. 
Mayn't  I  give  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  my  own  cousin  ?  " 

You  are  perfectly  welcome,  miss,"  continued  the  captam, 
"  as  many  yards  as  you  like." 

Monster ! "  exclaimed  the  dear  girl ;  "  your  father  was  a 
tailor,  and  you  are  always  thinking  of  the  shop.  But  I'll  have 
my  revenge,  I  will !    Rieddy,  will  3'ou  see  me  insulted  ?  " 

Indeed,  Miss  Nora,"  says  I,  1  intend  to  have  his  blood 
as  sure  as  mv  name's  Redmond." 

"  m  send  for  the  usher  to  cane  j'ou,  little  boy,"  said  the 
captain,  regaining  his  self-possession  ;  but  as  for  you,  miss, 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  3'ou  a  good-day." 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  much  ceremony,  made  a  low  eange^ 
and  was  just  walking  otf,  when  Mick,  m^*  cousin,  came  up, 
whose  ear  had  likewise  been  caught  by  the  scream. 

' '  Hoit}'  —  toity !  Jack  Quin,  what's  the  matter  here  ?  "  says 
Mick ;  ^'Nora  in  tears,  Redmond's  ghost  here  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  you  making  a  bow?" 

I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Brady,"  said  the  Englishman: 
I  have  had  enough  of  Miss  Nora,  here,  and  yoixt  Irish  ways. 
I  ain't  used  to  'em,  sir." 

"  Well,  well!  what  is  it?"  said  Mick,  good-humoredly  (for 
he  owed  Quin  a  great  deal  of  money  as  it  turned  out)  ;  "  we'll 
make  you  used  to  our  wa^'s,  or  adopt  English  ones." 
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**If8»aot  tiie  English  way  for  ladies  to  have  two  lovers'* 
(the  Henglish  way,**  4ls  the  cai^taia  called  it),  and  so,  Mr« 
Brady,  I'll  thank  you  to  pay.  me  the  stim  yon  owe  me^  and  I 
resign  all  elainis  to  this  young  lady.  If  she  has  a  fancy  for 
schoolboys,  let  her  take  'em,  sir/' 

Pooh,  pooh !  Quin,  3'ou  are  joking,"  said  Mick*  , 

**  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,"  replied  the  other. 
By  heaven,  then,  look  to  yourself! "  shouted  Mick.  In- 
famous seducer  I  infernal  deceiver ! — you  come  and  wind  3'our 
toils  round  this  suffering  auget  here — you  win  her  heart  and 
leave  her  —  and  fancy  her  brother  won't  defend  her?  Draw 
this  minute,  yon  slave  I  and  let  me  cut  the  .wicked  heart  out  of 
your  body ! " 

This  is  regular  assassination,"  said  Quin,  starting  back ; 
there's  two  on  'em  on  me  at  once,    Fagan,  3'ou  won't  let  'em 
murder  me?" 

'Faith ! "  said  Captain  Fagan,  who  seemed  mightily  amused, 
3'ou  ma^'  settle  your  own  quarrel,  Captain  Quin  ; "  and  coming 
over  to  me,  whispered,    At  him  again,  3'ou  little  fellow." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Quin  withdraws  his  claim,"  said  I,  ^*  I,  of 
course,  do  not  inteifere." 

I  do,  sir —  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Quin,  more  and  more  flustered. 
Then  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  curse  you  !  "  cried  Mick 
again.      M3'sie^  lead  this  poor  victim  awai'  —  Redmond  and 
Fagan  will  see  fair  pla3'  between  us." 

**  Weil  now — I  don't  —  give  me  time  —  I'm  puzzled  —  I  — 
I  don't  know  which  way  to  look." 

^^Like  the  donkey*  betwixt  the  two  bundles  of  ha3',"  said 
Mr.  Fagan,  dryly,    and  there's  pretty  pickings  on  either  side." 


CHAPTER  n. 

nr  WHICH  I  SHOW  mysslf  to  be  a  man  of  spiarr. 

During  this  dispute,  my  cousin  Nora  did  the  onl3'  thing  that 
a  lady,  under  such  circumstances,  could  do,  and  fiiinted  in  due 
form.  I  was  in  hot  altercation  with  Mick  at  the  time,  or  I 
should  have,  of  course,  flown  to  her  assistance,  but  Captain 
Fagan  (a  dry  sort  of  fellow  this  Fagan  was)  prevented  me, 
8S3iug,    I  advise  you  to  leave  the  young  lad3'  to  herself,  Mas- 
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ter  Redmond,  and  be  sure  she  will  come  to.**  And  so  Indeed, 
after  a  while,  she  did,  which  has  shown  me  since  that  Fagan 
knew  the  world  pretty  well,  for  many's  the  lad}'  Fve  seen  in 
after  times  recover  in  a  similar  manner.  Quin  did  not  oiler  to 
help  her,  you  may  be  sure,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversion, 
caused  by  her  screaming,  the  faithless  bully  stole  away. 

^-  Which  of  us  is  Captain  Quin  to  engage?*'  said  I  to  Mick; 
for  it  was  my  first  affair,  and  I  was  as  proud  of  it  as  of  a  suit  of 
laced  velvet.  Is  it  you  or  I,  cousin  Mick,  that  is  to  have  tbe 
honor  of  chastising  this  insolent  Englishman?"  And  I  liekl 
out  m}'  hand  as  I  spoke,  for  my  heart  melted  towards  my  oousio 
under  the  triumph  of  the  moment. 

But  he  rejected  the  proffered  offer  of  friendship.  "  Yon  — 
you  !  "  said  he,  in  a  towering  passion  ;  hang  you  for  a  ined* 
dling  brat :  your  hand  is  in  everybody's  pie.  What  business 
had  you  to  come  brawling  and  quarrelling  here,  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  fifteen  hundred  a  year?" 

^^Oh,"  gasped  Nora,  from  the  stone  bench,  I  shall  die; 
I  know  I  shall.    I  shall  never  leave  this  spot." 

The  captain's  not  gone  yet,"  whispered  Fagan  ;  on  which 
Nora,  giving  him  an  indignant  look,  jumped  up  and  walked 
towards  the  house. 

"  Meanwhile,"  Mick  continued,  "  what  business  have  you, 
3^ou  meddling  rascal,  to  interfere  with  a  daughter  of  this 
house  ?  " 

"  Rascal  yourself! "  roared  I :  call  me  another  such  name, 
Mick  Brady,  and  III  drive  my  hanger  into  your  weasand. 
Recollect,  i  stood  to  you  when  I  was  eleven  j-ears  old.  I'm 
your  match  now,  and,  by  Jove,  provoke  me,  and  I'll  beat  30U 
like  —  like  your  younger  brother  always  did."  That  was  a 
home-cut,  and  I  saw  Mick  turn  blue  with  fury. 

This  is  a  pretty  way  to  recommend  j  ourself  to  the  fam- 
ily," said  Fagan,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

The  girl's  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,"  growled  Mick. 
Old  or  not,"  I  replied  :  ''you  listen  to  this,  Mick  Brady" 
(and  I  swore  a  tremendous  oath,  that  need  not  be  put  down 
here)  :     the  man  that  marries  Nora  Brady  must  first  kill  me 
—  do  you  mind  that?" 

*'Pooh,  sir,"  said  Mick,  turning  away,  "kill  you — flog 
you,  30U  mean  !  I'll  send  for  Nick  the  huntsman  to  do  it;" 
and  so  he  went  off. 

Captain  Fagan  now  came  up,  and,  taking  me  kindly  by  the 
hand,  said  I  was  a  gallant  lad,  and  he  liked  my  spirit.  But 
what  Brady  B&ya  is  true,"  continued  he :  "  if  s  a  hard  thing  to 
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give  a  lad  connsel  who  is  in  such  a  far-gone  state  as  yoa ;  bat, 
believe  me,  I  know  the  world,  and  if  you  will  but  follow  my 
advice,  you  won't  regret  having  taken  it.  Nora  Brady  has  not 
a  penn}' ;  yon  are  not  a  whit  richer.  You  are  but  fifteen,  and 
she's  four-and-twent3\  In  ten  years,  when  you're  old  enough 
to  marry,  she  will  be  an  old  woman ;  and,  my  poor  boy,  don't 
you  see  —  though  it's  a  hard  matter  to  see  —  that  she's  a  flirt, 
and  does  not  care  a  pin  for  you  or  Quin  either?  " 

But  who  in  love  (or  in  any  other  point,  for  the  matter  of 
that)  listens  to  advice?  I  never  did,  and  I  told  Captain  Fagan 
fairh%  that  Nora  mi^t  love  me  or  not,  as  she  liked,  but  that 
Quin  should  fight  me  before  he  married  her  —  that  I  swore. 

*^  'Faith,"  s&ys  Fagan,  I  think  you  are  a  lad  that's  likely 
to  keep  your  word ; "  and,  looking  hard  at  me  for  a  second  or 
two,  he  walked  away  likewise,  humming  a  tune :  and  I  saw  he 
looked  back  at  me  as  he  went  through  the  old  gate  out  of  the 
garden.  When  he  was  gone,  and  1  was  quite  alone,  I  flung 
m3'self  down  on  the  bench  where  Nora  had  made  believe  to 
faint,  and  had  lelt  her  handkerchief ;  and,  taking  it  up,  hid  my 
face  in  it,  and  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  tears,  as  I  would 
then  have  had  nolx)dy  see  for  the  world.  The  crumpled  ribbon 
which  I  had  flung  at  Quin  la^*  in  the  walk,  and  I  sat  there  for 
hours,  as  wretched  as  any  man  in  Ireland,  I  believe,  for  the 
time  being.  But  if  s  a  changeable  world !  When  we  consider 
how  great  our  sorrows  seem^  and  how  small  they  are  ;  how  we 
think  we  shall  die  of  grief,  and  how  quickl}'  we  forget,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  our  fickle-heartedness. 
For,  after  all,  what  business  has  Time  to  bring  us  consolation  ? 
I  have  not,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  m}'  multifarious  adven- 
tures and  experience,  hit  upon  the  right  woman ;  and  have 
forgotten,  after  a  little,  every  single  creature  I  adored ;  but  I 
think,  if  I  could  but  have  lighted  on  the  right  one,  I  would 
have  loved  her  for  ever. 

I  must  have  sat  for  some  hours  bemoaning  myself  on  the 
garden-bench,  for  it  was  morning  when  I  came  to  Castle  Brady, 
and  the  dinner-bell  clanged  as  usual  at  three  o'clock,  which 
wakened  me  up  fi-om  my  reverie.  Presently  I  gathered  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  once  more  took  the  ribbon.  As  I  passed 
through  the  offices,  I  saw  the  captain's  saddle  was  still  hanging 
up  at  the  stable^door,  and  saw  his  odious  red-coated  brute  of  a 
servant  swaggering  with  the  scullion-girls  and  kitchen-people. 

The  Englishman's  still  there.  Master  Redmond,''  said  one  of 
the  maids  to  me  (a  sentimental  black-eyed  girl,  who  waited  on 
the  young  ladies).      He's  there  in  the  parlor,  with  the  sweet- 
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eet  fillet  of  vale  ;  go  in,  and  don't  let  him  browbeat  yon,  Mast^ 
Redmond." 

And  in  I  went,  and  took  my  place  at  the  bottom  of  th^  big 
table,  as  usual,  and  my  friend  the  batter  speedily  brought  me  a 
cover. 

Hallo,  Reddy  my  boy !"  said  nay  ancle,  *'  up  and  well?  — 
that's  right" 

He'd  better  be  home  with  his  mother,^'  growled  my 
annt.  ' 

Don't  mind  her,"  says  uncle  Brad}' ;  ^Mt^s  the  cold  goose 
she  ate  at  breakfast  didn't  agree  witli  her.  Take  a  glass  of 
spirits,  Mrs.  Bi^dy^  to  Redmond's  health."  It  was  evident 
he  did  not  know  of  what  had  happened ;  but  Mick,  who  was  at 
dinner  too,  and  Ulick,  and  almost  all  the  girls,  looked  exceed- 
ingly black,  and  the  captain  tbolish ;  and  Miss  Nora,  who  was 
again  by  his  side,  ready  to  cry.  Captain  Fagan  sat  smiling; 
and  I  looked  on  as  cold  as  a  stone.  I  thought  the  dinner 
would  choke  me  :  but  I  was  determined  to  put  a  good  ftioe  on 
it,  and  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  filled  my  glass  with  the  rest; 
and  we  drank  the  King  and  the  Church,  as  gentlemen  should. 
M}'  uncle  was  in  high  good-humor,  and  especially  always  jok- 
ing with  Nora  and  the  captain.  It  was,  Nora,  divide  that 
merr3'-thought  with  the  captain  I  see  who'll  be  married  first." 

Jack  Quiu,  my  dear  bo}',  never  mind  a  clean  glass  fbr  the 
clai*et,  we're  short  of  cr3  Stal  at  Castle  Brad}' ;  take  Nora's  and 
the  wine  will  taste  none  the  worse ; "  and  so  on.  He  was  in 
the  highest  glee,  —  I  did  not  know  why.  Had  there  been  a 
reconciliation  between  the  faitliless  girl  and  her  lover  stnoe  they 
had  come  into  the  house? 

I  learned  the  truth  very  soon.  At  the  third  tonst,  it  wall 
always  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  withdraw;  but  my  nneie 
stopped  them  this  time,  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Noni, 
who  said,  ^'Oh,  pa!  do  let  us  go!"  and  said,  No«  Mrs. 
Brady  and  ladd^s,  if  you  plalse ;  this  is  a  sort  of  toast  that  is 
drunk  a  great  dale  too  seldom  in  my  family,  and  you*U  please 
to  receive  it  with  all  the  honors.  Here^  Gjuptain  aud  Mas. 
John  Quin,  and  long  life  to  them.  Kiss  her,  Jack,  yon  rogue : 
for  ^faith  you've  got  a  treasure ! " 

**  He  has  already  —  "  I  screeched  out,  springing  up. 

**  Hold  yonr  tongue,  you  fool  —  hold  your  tongue!'*  si^d 
big  Ulick,  who  sat  by  me ;  bnt  I  wouldn't  hear* 

*'  He  has  aliieady,"  I  screamed,  been  slapped  in  the  ikce 
this  morning.  Captain  John  Quin;  he%  already  been  called 
coward,  Captain  John  Quin ;  and  tliis  is  the  way  FU  drink  his 
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health.  Here's  your  health,  Captain  John  Qnin!*'  And  I 
flung  a  glass  of  claret  into  his  face.  I  don*t  know  how  he 
luoked  afler  it,  for  the  next  moment  I  m^'self  was  under  the 
table,  tripped  op  by  Ulick;  who  hit  me  a  violent  cuff  on  the 
head  as  1  went  down  ;  and  I  had  hardly  leisure  to  hear  the  gen- 
eral screaming  and  sknrrying  that  was  taking  place  above  me, 
l»eing  so  fully  occupied  with  kicks,  and  thumps,  and  curses, 
with  which  Ulick  was  belaboring  me.  "  You  fool !  "  roared 
be  —  "'you  great  blundering  marplot  —  you  silly  beggarly 
brat"  (a  thump  at  each),  hold  your  tongue!"  These 
blows  fh>m  Ulick,  of  course,  I  did  not  care  for,  for  he  had 
alwaj's  beeto  my  friend,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thrashing 
me  flil  my  life. 

When  I  got  fh)ni  under  the  table  all  the  ladies  were  gone ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  captain's  nose  was  bleed- 
ing, as  mine  was  —  hi$  was  cut  across  the  bridge,  and  his  beauty 
spoUed  for  ever.  Ulick  shook  himself,  sat  down  quietly,  filled 
a  hamper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  me.  ''There,  you  young 
donkey,"  said  be,  ''  sup  that ;  and  let's  hear  no  more  of  your 
bra>-ing." 

In  heaven's  name,  what  does  all  the  row  mean?"  says  my 
ancle.    *'  Is  the  boy  in  the  fever  again?" 

*^  It's  all  \'our  fault,"  said  Mick,  sulkily :  ''  yours  and  those 
who  brought  him  here." 

''Hold  your  noise,  Mick!"  saj's  Ulick,  turning  on  him; 
'*  speak  civil  of  m}*  father  and  me,  and  don't  let  me  be  called 
apoa  to  teach  you  manners." 

"  It  %$  your  fault,"  repeated  Mick.  *'  What  business  has 
Uie  vagabond  here?  K  I  had  my  will,  I'd  have  him  flogged 
and  turned  out." 

"  And  so  he  should  be,"  said  Captain  Quin. 

'*  You'd  best  not  try  it,  Quin,"  said  Ulick,  who  was  always 
my  champion;  and,  turning  to  his  father,  "The  fact  is,  sir, 
that  the  3'oung  monkey  has  fallen  in  love  with  Nora,  and  find- 
ing Yvtr  and  the  captain  mighty  sweet  in  the  garden  to-day,  he 
was  Ibr  murdering  Jack  Quin." 

"  Crad,  he's  beginnijog  young,"  said  my  uncle,  quite  good- 
humoredly.  "  'Faith,  Fagan,  that  boy's  a  Bradjs  every  inch 
of  hini." 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  B."  cried  Quin,  bristling  np : 
^'  I've  been  insulted  grossly  in  this  ^ou$e,  I  ain't  at  all  satis- 
fied with  these  here  ways  of  going  on.  I'm  an  Englishman  I 
am,  and  a  man  of  property ;  and  I  —  I  —  " 

"  If  you're  insulted,  and  not  satisfied,  remember  there's  two 
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of  us,  Quin,"  said  Ulick  gruffly.  On  which  the  captain  fell  to 
washing  his  nose  in  water,  and  answered  never  a  word. 

Mr.  Quin,"  said  I,  in  the  most  dignified  tone  I  could  as- 
sume, "  may  also  have  satisfaction  any  time  he  pleases,  by  call- 
ing on  Redmond  Barrj^  Esquire,  of  Barryville."  At  which 
speech  my  uncle  burst  out  a-laughing  (as  he  did  at  every- 
thing) ;  and  in  this  laugh,  Captain  Fagan,  much  to  my  morti- 
fication, joined.  I  turned  rather  smartly  upon  him,  however, 
and  bade  him  to  understand  that  as  for  my  cousin  Ulick,  who 
had  been  my  best  friend  through  life,  I  could  put  up  with  rough 
treatment  from  him ;  yet,  though  I  was  a  boy,  even  that  sort 
of  treatment  I  would  bear  from  him  no  longer ;  and  any  other 
person  who  ventured  on  the  like  would  find  me  a  man,  to  their 
cost.  " Mr.  Quin,"  1  added,  "  knows  that  fact  very  well;  and 
if  he's  a  man,  heUl  know  where  to  find  me." 

My  uncle  now  observed  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that 
my  mother  would  be  anxious  about  me.  One  of  \'ou  had 
better  go  home  with  him,"  said  he,  turning  to  Ms  sons,  or 
the  lad  may  be  playing  more  pranks."  But  Ulick  said,  with  a 
nod  to  his  brother,    Both  of  us  ride  home  with  Quin  here." 

*'I'm  not  afraid  of  Freny's  people,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  laugh;  ^^my  man  is  armed,  and 
so  am  I." 

You  know  the  use  of  arms  very  well,  Quin,"  said  Ulick; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  your  courage ;  but  MLick  and  I  will  see 
you  home  for  all  that." 

"  Why,  3^ou*ll  not  be  home  till  morning,  boys.  Kilwangan's 
a  good  ten  mile  from  here." 

"  We'll  sleep  at  Quin's  quarters,"  replied  Ulick :  "  we're  going 
to  stop  a  week  there." 

"Thank  you,"  says  Quin,  very  faint;  *'it*8  very  kind  of 
you." 

"  You'll  be  lonely,  you  know,  without  us." 
*'  O  yes,  ver}'  lonely ! "  says  Quin. 

*'  And  in  another  week,  my  boy,"  says  Ulick  (and  here  he 
whispered  something  in  the  captain's  ear,  in  which  I  thought  I 
caught  the  word  marriage,"  parson,"  and  felt  aU  my  fury 
returning  again). 

"As  you  please,"  whined  out  the  captain;  and  the  horses 
were  quickly  brought  round,  and  the  three  gentlemen  rode 
away. 

Fagan  stopped,  and,  at  my  uncle's  injunction,  walked  across 
the  old  treeless  park  with  me.  He  said  that  after  the  quarrel 
at  dinner he  thought  1  would  scarcely  want  to  see  the  ladies 
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that  night,  in  which  opinion  I  concurred  entirely ;  and  so  we 
went  off  without  an  adieu. 

A  pretty  day's  work  of  it  you  have  made,  Master  Red- 
mond," said  he.  ''What!  you  a  friend  to  the  Brady's,  and 
knowing  your  uncle  to  be  distressed  for  money,  try  and  break 
off  a  match  which  will  bring  fifteen  hundred  a  year  into  the 
family?  Quin  has  promised  to  pay  off  the  four  thousand 
pounds  which  is  bothering  your  uncle  so.  He  takes  a  girl 
without  a  pennj'  —  a  girl  with  no  more  beauty  than  yonder 
bullock.  Well,  well,  don't  look  furious ;  let's  sa}'  she  w  hand- 
some—  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  —  a  girl  that  has  been 
flinging  herself  at  the  head  of  every  man  in  these  parts  these 
ten  years  past,  and  missing  them  all.  And  you,  as  poor  as 
herself,  a  boy  of  fifteen — well,  sixteen,  if  you  insist  —  and 
a  boy  who  ought  to  be  attached  to  your  uncle  as  to  your 
father—" 

*'  And  so  I  am,"  said  I. 
And  this  is  the  return  3'ou  make  him  for  his  kindness ! 
Didn't  lie  harbor  you  in  his  house  when  you  were  an  orphan, 
and  hasn't  he  given  you  rent-free  your  fine  mansion  of  Barry- 
ville  yonder?  And  now,  when  his  affairs  can  be  put  into  order, 
and  a  chance  offers  for  his  old  age  to  be  made  comfortable,  who 
flings  himself  in  the  way  of  him  and  competence?  —  You,  of 
all  others;  the  man  in  the  world  most  obliged  to  him.  It's 
wicked,  ungrateful,  unnatural.  From  a  lad  of  such  spirit  as 
you  are,  I  expect  a  truer  courage." 

*'  I  am  not  afVaid  of  any  man  alive,"  exclaimed  I  (for  this 
latter  part  of  the  captain's  argument  had  rather  staggered  me, 
and  I  wished,  of  course,  to  turn  it  —  as  one  always  should 
when  the  enem^^'s  too  strong)  ;  "  and' it's  /  am  the  injured  man. 
Captain  Fagan.  No  man  was  ever,  since  the  world  began, 
treated  so.  Look  here  —  look  at  this  ribbon.  I've  worn  it  in 
my  heart  for  six  months.  I've  had  it  there  all  the  time  of 
the  fever.  Didn't  Nora  take  it  out  of  her  own  bosom  and  give 
it  me  ?  Didn't  she  kiss  me  when  she  gave  it  me,  and  call  me 
her  darling  Redmond  ?  " 

'*  She  was  practising replied  Mr.  Fagan,  with  a  sneer.  I 
know  women,  sir.  Give  them  time,  and  let  nobody  else  come 
to  the  house,  and  they'll  fall  in  love  with  a  chimney-sweep. 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  Fermoy  —  " 

*'A  3'oung  ladj'  in  flames,"  roared  I  (but  I  used  a  still 
hotter  word).  "  Mark  this :  come  what  will  of  it,  I  swear 
111  fight  the  man  who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  Nora  Brady.  I'll 
follow  him,  if  if  s  into  the  church,  and  meet  him  there.  I'U 
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have  his  blood,  or  he  shall  have  mine ;  and  this  ribbon  shall  be 
fouud  dyed  in  it.  Yes !  and  if  I  kill  him,  1*11  pin  it  on  his 
breast,  and  then  she  may  go  and  take  back  her  U>ken."  This 
I  said  because  I  was  very  much  excited  at  the  time,  and 
because  I  had  not  read  novels  and  romantic  plays  for 
nothing. 

Well,"  says  Fagan  after  a  pause,  if  it  must  be,  it  nrost. 
For  a  3'oung  fellow,  you  are  the  most  bloodthirsty  I  ever  saw. 
Quin's  a  determined  fellow,  too." 

Will  you  take  my  message  to  him?"  said  I,  quite  eagerly. 

Hush ! "  said  Fagan :  your  mother  may  be  on  the  look- 
out.   Here  we  are,  close  to  Barryville." 

Mind !  not  a  word  to  my  mother,"  I  said ;  and  went  into 
the  house  swelling  with  pride  and  exultation  to  think  that  I 
should  have  a  chance  against  the  Englishman  I  hated  so. 

Tim,  my  servant,  had  come  up  from  Barryville  on  my 
mother's  return  fh>m  church ;  for  the  good  lady  was  rather 
alarmed  at  my  absence,  and  anxious  for  my  return.  But  he 
had  seen  me  go  in  to  dinner,  at  the  invitation  of  the  sentimental 
lady's-maid ;  and  when  he  had  had  his  own  share  of  the  good 
things  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  always  better  furnished  than 
ours  at  home,  had  walked  back  again  to  inform  his  mistress 
where  I  was,  and,  no  doubt,  to  tell  her,  in  his  own  fasbion,  of 
all  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Castle  Brady.  In  spite 
of  my  precautions  to  secrecy,  then,  I  half  suspected  that  ray 
mother  knew  all,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  embraced  me 
on  my  arrival,  and  received  our  guest.  Captain  Fagan.  The 
poor  soul  looked  a  little  anxious  and  flushed,  and  every  now 
and  then  gazed  very  hard  in  the  captain's  face ;  bnt  she  said 
not  a  word  about  the  quarrel,  for  she  had  a  noble  spirit,  and 
would  as  lief  have  seen  any  one  of  her  kindred  hanged  as  shirk- 
ing from  the  field  of  honor.  What  has  become  of  those  gallant 
feelings  now-a-days?  Sixty  yewrs  ago  a  man  was  a  many  in  old 
Ireland,  and  the  sword  that  was  worn  by  his  side  was  at  the 
service  of  any  gentleman's  gizzard,  upon  the  slightest  differ- 
ence. But  the  good  old  times  and  usages  are  fast  fading  away. 
One  scarcely  ever  hears  of  a  fair  meeting  now,  and  the  use  of 
those  cowardlj'  pistols,  in  place  of  the  honorable  and  manly 
weapon  of  gentlemen,  has  introduced  a  deal  of  knavery  into 
the  practice  of  duelling,  that  cannot  be  sufficiently,  deplored. 

When  I  anived  at  home  I  felt  that  I  was  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  welcoming  Captain  Fagan  to  Barryville,  and  introducing  him 
to  my  mother,  in  a  majestic  and  dignified  way,  said  the  captain 
must  be  thirsty  after  his  walk,  and  called  upon  Tim  to  bring 
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qp  a  bottle  of  the  yellow-seated  Bordeaa^,  and  dU^s  and 
gl^saes,  iu^mediately* 

Tim  looked  at  the  mistress  in  great  wonderment :  and  the 
Ak^  is,  that  six  hours  previous  X  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
huming  the  house  down  as  calling  for  a  bc^e  of  claret  on  my 
own  account ;  but  I  felt  I  was  a  man  now,  and  had  a  right  to 
command ;  and  my  mother  felt  thi^  too,  for  she  turned  to,  the 
fellow  and  said,  sharply,  Don't  you  hear,  you  rascaU  what 
yowr  master  says !  Go,  get  the  wine,  and  the  c^es  and  glasses, 
directly,"  Then  (for  you  may  be  sure  she  did  not  give  Tim 
\he  keys  of  our  little  cellar) «  she  went  and  got  the  liquor  her- 
self; and  Tim  brought  il  in,  on  the  silver  tray,  in  due  form. 
My  dear  mother  poured  out.  the  wine,  and  drank  the  captain 
welcome;  but  I  observed  her  hand  shook  \exy  much  as  she 
performed  this  courteous  duty,  and  the  botUe  went  dink,  dink, 
against  the  glass.  When  she  had  tasted  her  glass,  she  said 
she, had  a  headache,  and  would. go  to  bed;  and  so  1  asked  her 
bluing,  as  becomeis  a  dutafhl  son. —  (the  modem  hhods  have 
given  up  the  respectful  ceremonies  which  distinguished  a  gentle- 
man in  m^'  time)  — and  she  left  me  and  Captain  Fagan  to  talk 
pver  our  important  business. 

Indeed,"  said  the  captain,  I  see  now  no  other  way  out 
of  the  scrape  than  a  meeting.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  talk  of 
it  at  Castle  Brady,  after  your  attack  upon  Quin  this  afternoon, 
and  he  vowed  that  he  would  cut  you  in  pieces ;  but  the  tears 
and  supplications  of  Miss  Honoria  induced  him,  though  very 
unwillingly,  to  relent.  Now,  however,  matters  have  gone  too 
far.  No  officer,  bearing  his  Majesty's  commission,  can  receive 
a  glass  of  wine  on  his  nose  —  this  claret  of  yours  is  very  good, 
by  the  way,  and  by  your  leave  we'll  ring  for  another  bottle  — 
without  resenting  the  affront.  Fight  3*ou  must ;  and  Quin  is  a 
huge  strong  fellow." 

He'll  give  the  better  mark,"  said  I.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of 
him." 

"  In  faith,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  believe  you  are  not ;  for  a 
lad,  I  never  saw  more  game  in  my  life." 

Look  at  that  sword,  sir,"  sa\'s  I,  pointing  to  an  degant 
sUver-mounted  one,  in  a  wiiite  shagreen  case,  that  hung  on  the 
mantel-piece,  under  the  picture  of  my  fatlier,  Harry  Barry. 

It  was  with  that  sword,  sir,  that  my  father  pinked  Mohawk 
O'Driscol,  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1740:  with  that  sword,  sir, 
he  met  Sir  Huddlestpne  Fuddlestone,  the  Hampshire  baronet, 
apd  ran  him  through  the  neck.  They  met  on  horseback,  with 
sword  an4  pistol,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  as  I  dare  say  you  have 
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heard  tell  of,  and  those  are  the  pistols  "  (they  hang  on  eadi 
side  of  the  picture)  which  the  gallant  Barry  used.  He  was 
quite  ia  the  wrong,  having  insult^  Lad}'  Fuddlestone,  when  io 
liquor,  at  the  Brentford  assembly.  But  like  a  gentleman,  he 
scorned  to  apologize,  and  Sir  Huddlestone  received  a  ball 
through  his  hat,  before  they  engaged  with  the  sword.  I  am 
Harry  Barry's  son,  sir,  and  will  act  as  becomes  my  name  and 
my  quality." 

Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  Fagan,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  You're  after  my  own  soul.  As  long  as  Jack 
Fagan  lives  you  shall  never  want  a  fHend  or  a  second." 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  shot  six  months  afterwards,  carr}iog 
orders  to  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  at  Minden,  and  I  lost 
thereby  a  kind  friend.  But  we  don't  know  what  is  in  store  for 
us,  and  that  night  was  a  merry  one  at  least.  We  had  a  second 
bottle,  and  a  third  too  (I  could  hear  the  poor  mother  going 
down  stairs  for  each,  but  she  never  came  into  the  parlor  with 
them,  and  sent  them  in  by  the  butler,  Mr.  Tim) ;  and  we  parted 
at  length,  he  engaging  to  arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Quin's 
second  that  night,  and  to  bring  me  news  in  the  morning  as  to 
the  place  where  the  meeting  should  take  place.  I  have  often 
thought  since,  how  different  my  fate  might  have  been,  had  I 
not  fallen  in  love  with  Nora  at  that  early  age ;  and  had  I  not 
flung  the  wine  in  Qnin's  face,  and  so  brought  on  the  duel.  I 
might  have  settled  down  in  Ireland  but  for  that  (for  Miss 
Quinlan  was  an  heiress,  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  and  Peter 
Burke,  of  Kilwangan,  left  his  daughter  Judy  700/.  a  year,  and 
I  might  have  had  either  of  them,  had  I  waited  a  few  3'ears). 
But  it  was  in  m}'  fate  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  that  battle  with 
Quin  sent  me  on  my  travels  at  a  very  early  age :  as  you  shall 
hear  anon. 

I  never  slept  sounder  in  my  life,  though  I  woke  a  little 
earlier  than  usual ;  and  .you  may  be  sni^e  my  first  thought  was 
of  the  event  of  the  day,  for  which  I  was  fully  prepared.  I  had 
ink  and  pen  in  my  room  —  had  I  not  been  writing  these  verses 
to  Nora  but  the  day  previous,  like  a  poor  fond  fool  as  I  was? 
And  now  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  couple  of  letters  more :  they 
might  bo  the  last,  thought  I,  that  I  ever  should  write  in  my 
life.  The  first  was  to  my  mother.  ''Honored  Madam"  —  I 
wrote  —  '*  This  will  not  be  given  you  unless  I  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Captain  Quin,  whom  I  meet  this  day  in  the  field  of  honor, 
with  sword  and  pistol.  If  I  die,  it  is  as  a  good  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  —  how  should  I  'be  otherwise  when  educated  by 
such  a  mother  as  you  ?   I  foigive  all  my  enemies  —  I  b^  your 
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blesdng,  as  a  dntlflil  son.  I  desire  that  my  mare  Nora,  which 
my  ancle  gave  me,  and  which  I  called  after  the  most  faithless 
of  her  sex,  may  be  returned  to  Castle  Brady,  and  beg  you  will 
give  my  silver-hilted  hanger  to  Phil  Purcell,  the  gamekeeper. 
Present  my  duty  to  my  uncle  and  Ulick,  and  all  the  girls  of 
party  there.    And  I  remain  your  dutiful  son,  —  Redmond 

To  Nora  I  wrote  —  *'  This  letter  will  be  found  in  my  bosom 
along  with  the  token  you  gave  me.  It  will  be  d.^'ed  in  my 
blood  (unless  I  have  Captain  Quin's,  whom  I  hate,  but  for- 
give), and  will  be  a  prettj-  ornament  for  yon  on  your  marriage- 
day-  Wear  it,  and  think  of  the  poor  boy  to  whom  you  gave  it, 
and  who  died  (as  he  was  always  ready  to  do)  for  your  sake.  — 
Redmond." 

These  letters  being  written,  and  sealed  with- my  father's 
great  silver  seal  of  the  Barrj'  arms,  I  went  down  to  breakfast ; 
where  my  mother  was  waiting  for  me,  you  may  be  sure.  We 
did  not  say  a  single  word  about  what  was  taking  place :  on  the 
contrary,  we  talked  of  anything  but  that ;  about  who  was  at 
church  the  day  before,  and  about  my  wanting  new  clothes  now 
I  was  grown  so  tall.  She  said  I  must  have  a  suit  against  win- 
ter, 11' — if — she  could  afford  it.  She  winced  rather  at  the 
"if,"  heaven  bless  her!  I  knew  what  was  in  her  mind.  And 
then  she  fell  to  telling  me  about  the  black  pig  that  must  be 
killed,  and  that  she  had  found  the  speckled  hen's  nest  that 
morning,  whose  eggs  I  liked  so,  and  other  such  trifling  talk. 
Some  of  these  ^gs  were  for  breakfast,  and  I  ate  them  with  a 
good  appetite ;  but  in  helping  myself  to  salt  I  spilled  it,  on 
which  she  started  up  with  a  scream.  "  Thank  Gody*  said  she, 
"  if  9  fallen  towards  me.**  And  then,  her  heart  being  too  full, 
she  left  the  room.  Ah !  the}*^  have  their  faults,  those  mothers ; 
bat  are  there  any  other  women  like  them  ? 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  to  take  down  the  sword  with 
which  my  father  had  vanquished  the  Hampshire  baronet,  and 
would  you  believe  it?  —  the  brave  woman  had  tied  a  new  ribbon 
to  the  hilt :  for  indeed  she  had  the  courage  of  a  lioness  and  a 
Brady  united.  And  then  I  took  down  the  pistols,  which  were 
always  kept  bright  and  well  oiled,  and  put  some  fresh  flints  I 
had  into  the  locks,  and  got  balls  and  powder  ready  against  the 
captain  should  come.  There  was  claret  and  a  cold  fowl  put 
ready  for  him  on  the  sideboard,  and  a  case-bottle  of  old  brandy 
too,  with  a  couple  of  little  glasses  on  the  silver  tray  with  the 
Barry  arms  emblazoned.  In  after  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
fortune  and  splendor,  I  paid  thirty-five  guineas,  and  almost  as 
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mudi  more  interest,  to  tiie  Loindbn' goldsmith  who  snppKed  my 
father  with  that  very  tray.  A  scoundrel  pawnbroker  would 
only  give  me  sixteen  ft)r  .it  aAerwards  ;  so  little  can  we  trust 
the  honor  of  rascally  tradesmen  1 

At  eleven  o'clock  Captain. Fagan  arrived,  on  horseback,  with 
a  mounted  dragoon  after  him.  He  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
collation  which  my  mother's  care  had  provided  for  him,  and 
then  snid,  hook  ye,  Redmond  my.  boy :  this  is  a  silly  busi- 
ness. The  girl  will  m^rry  Quin,  mark  my  words ;  and  as  sam 
as  slie  does  you'll  forget  her.  You  are  but  a  boy.  Quin  is 
willing  to  consider  you  as  such.  Dublin's  a  fine  plaoe^  and  if 
3'ou  have  a  mind  to  take  a  ride  thither,  and  see  the  town  for  a 
month,  here  are, twenty  guineas  at  j^our  servioe.  Make  Quin 
an  apology,  and  be  off." 

"  A  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Fagan,"  says  I,     dies,  but  never 
apologizes.    I'll  see  the  captain  hailed  before  I  apologize." 
Tben  there's  notliing  for  it  but  a  meeting." 

"My  mare  is  saddled  and  ready/*  says  1;  whereas  the 
meeting,  apd  who.'s  the  captain's  second?  " 

"  Your  cousins  go  out  with  him/'  an3wered  Mr.  Fagan. 

"I'll  ring  for  my  groom  to  bring  my  mare  round,"  I  said, 
"  as  soon  as  you  have  rested  youtself."  Tim  was  accordingly 
despatched  fo^  Nora,  and  I  rode  away,  but  I  didn't  take  leave 
of  Mrs.  Harry.  The  curtains  of  her  bedroom  windows  wens 
down,  and  they  didn't  move  as  we  mounted  and  trotted  off.  .  »  . 
J3nt  two  hofirs  afierwards^  you  ^ould  have  «een  her  aa  she  came 
tottering  down  stairs,  and  heard  the  scream  which  she  gave  aa 
she  hu^ed  her  boy  to  her  heart,  q9ite  pujiarmed  and  without  a 
wound  in  his  body. 

What  had  taken  place  I  ma}-  as  well  tell  here.  .  When  we 
got  to  the  grpund,  Ulick,,  Mick;  and  the  captain  wer^  already 
there:  Quin,  flaming  red  regimentals,  as  big  a  monster 
ever  led  a  gi-enadier  company.  The  party  were  laughing  to- 
gether at  some  joke  of  one  pr  the  other.:  and  I  must  say  I 
thought  tbi?  laughter  very  unbecoming  in  my  cousins,,  who  were 
met,  perhaps,  to  see  the  death  of  one  of  their  kindred. 

1  hope  to  spoil  this  sport,"  says  I  to  Captain  Fagan,  in  a 
great  rage,  and  trust  to  see  this  sword  of  mine  in  yonder  big 
bully's  body." 

Oh !  it's  with  pistols  we  fight,"  replied  Mr.  Fagan.  .  You 
are  no  match  for  Quin  with  the  sword/' 

I'll  match  any  man  with  .the  sword,"  s|dd  I, 
"But  swords  ar^  to-daj'  impossible;  Captain  Quin  is— 
lame.    He  knocked  his,  knee  against  the  swinging  parj^-gate 
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last  night,  as  he  was  riding  home,  and  can  scarce  move  it 


now." 


Kot  against  Cattle  Brady  gate,"  says  I,  tiiat  has  heen  off 
the  hinges  these  ten  years."  On  which  Fagan  said  it  must  have 
been  some  other  gate,  and  repeated  what  he  iiad  said  to  Mr. 
Quin  and  my  cousins,  when,  on  alighting  from  our  horses,  we 
joined  and  saluted  those  gentlemen. 

Oh  yes !  dead  lame,"  said  Uiick,  coming  to  shake  me  by 
the  hand,  while  Captain  Quin  took  off  his  hat  and  turned  ex- 
tremely red.  *'And  very  lucky  for  you,  Redmond  my  boy," 
continued  Ulick  ;  3*ou  were  a  dead  man  else  ;  for  he's  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  —  isn't  he,  Fagan  ?  " 

"  A  regular  Turk,"  answered  Fagan ;  adding,  never  yet 
knew  the  man  who  stood  to  Captain  Quin." 

**Hang  the  business!"  said  Ulick;  I  hate  it.  I'm 
ashamed  oi  it.  Say  you're  sorry,  Redmond:  3'ou  can  easily 
say  that." 

**  If  the  young  feller  will  go  to  DubUng^  as  proposed  — " 
here  interposed  Mr.  Quin. 

I  am  not  sorry  —  I'll  not  apologize  —  and  I'll  as  soon  go 
to  Dubling  as  to  ! "  said  I,  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot. 

"  There's  nothing  else  for  it,"  said  Ulick  with  a  laugh  to 
Fagan.  "Take  3'our  ground,  Fagan,  —  twelve  paces,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

Ten,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Quin,  In  a  big  voice ;  "  and  make  them 
short  ones,  do  you  hear.  Captain  Fagan  ?  " 

"Don't  bully,  Mr.  Quin,"  said  Ulick,  surlily;  "here  are 
the  pistols."  And  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  to  me,  "  God 
bless  3-00,  my  boy ;  and  when  I  count  three,  fire." 

Mr.  Fagan  put  m3'  pistol  into  my  hand,  —  that  is,  not  one 
of  mine  (which  were  to  serve,  if  need  were,  for  the  next  ix>und) 
but  one  of  Uncle's.  "  The3'  are  all  right,"  said  he.  "  Never 
fear:  and,  Redmond,  fire  at  his  neck — hit  hiQi  there  under 
the  gorget.    See  how  the  fool  shows  himself  open." 

Mick,  who  had  never  spoken  a  word,  Ulick,  and  the  captain 
retired  to  one  side,  and  Ulick  gave  the  signal.  It  was  slowly 
given,  and  I  had  leisure  to  cover  my  man  well.  I  saw  him 
changing  color  and  trembling  as  the  numbers  were  given.  At 
"  three,"  both  our  pistols  went  off.  I  heard  something  whiz  by 
roe,  and  my  antagonist  giving  the  most  horrible  groan,  stag- 
gered backwards  and  fell. 

"  He's  down  —  he's  down ! "  cried  the  seconds,  running  to- 
wards him.    Ulick  lifted  him  up  —  Mick  took  his  head. 

He's  hit  here,  in  the  neck,"  said  Mick  ;  and  laying  open 
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his  coat,  blood  was  seen  gurgling  flrom  under  his  gorget,  at 
the  very  spot  at  which  I  aimed. 

"How  is  it  with  you?"  said  Ulick.  "Is  he  really  hit?" 
said  he,  looking  hard  at  him.  The  unfortunate  man  did  not 
answer,  but  when  the  support  of  Ulick's  arm  was  witiidrawn 
from  his  back,  groaned  once  more,  and  fell  backwards. 

"  The  3'oung  fellow  has  begun  well,"  said  Mick,  with  a 
scowl.  "You  had  better  ride  off,  young  sir,  before  the  police 
are  up.  The}^  had  wind  of  the  business  before  we  left  Eil- 
wangan." 

"  Is  he  quite  dead?"  said  I. 

"  Quite  dead,"  answered  Mick. 

"  Then  the  world's  rid  of  a  coward^"  said  Captain  Fagan, 
giving  the  huge  prostrate  body  a  scornful  kick  with  his  foot 
"  It's  all  over  with  him,  Reddy,  —  he  doesn't  stir." 

"  We  are  not  cowards,  Fagan,"  said  Ulick,  roughly,  what- 
ever he  was !  Let's  get  the  boy  off  as  quick  as  we  may.  Your 
man  shall  go  for  a  cart,  and  take  away  the  body  of  this  unhappy 
gentleman.  This  has  been  a  sad  day^s  work  for  our  family, 
Redmond  Bany :  you  have  robbed  us  of  1500/.  a  year." 

"It  was  Nora  did  it,"  said  I;  "not  I."  And  I  took  the 
ribbon  she  gave  me  out  of  my  waistcoat,  and  the  letter,  and 
flung  them  down  on  the  bod^'.of  Captain  ^Quin.  "There!" 
says  I  —  "  take  her  those  ribbons.  She'll  know  what  they 
mean :  and  that's  all  that's  lell  to  her  of  two  lovers  she  had  and 
ruined." 

I  did  not  feel  any  horror  or  fear,  young  as  I  was,  in  seeing 
m}*  enemy  prostrate  before  me  ;  for  I  knew  that  1  had  met  and 
conquered  him  honorably  in  the  field,  as  became  a  man  of  my 
name  and  blood. 

"  And  now,  in  heaven's  name,  get  the  youngster  out  of  the 
way,"  said  Mick. 

Ulick  said  Jie  would  ride  with  me,  and  off  accordingly  we 
galloi^ed,  never  drrfwing  bridle  till  we  come  to  my  mother's 
door.  When  there,  Ulick  told  Tim  to  feed  my  mare,  as  I 
would  have  far  to  ride  that  day ;  and  I  was  in  the  poor  mother's 
arms  in  a  minute. 

I  need  not  tell  how  great  were  her  pride  and  exultation  when 
she  heard  fix)m  Ulick's  lips  the  account  of  my  behavior  at  the 
duel.  He  urged,  however,  that  I  should  go  into  hiding  for  a 
short  time  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  I  should  drop 
my  name  of  Barry,  and,  taking  that  of  Redmond,  go  to  Dublin, 
and  there  wait  until  matters  were  blown  over.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  come  to  without  some  discussion ;  for  why  should 
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I  not  be  as  safe  at  BanyviUe,  she  said,  as  my  oonsin  and  Ulick 
at  Castle  Brady  ?  —  bailiffs  and  duns  never  got  near  them  ;  why 
shoald  constables  be  enabled  to  come  upon  me?  Vnt  Ulick 
persisted  in  the  necessity  of  my  instant  departure  ;  in  which  argu- 
ment, as  I  was  anxious  to  see  the.  world,  I  must  confess,  I  sided 
with  him  ;  and  my  mother  was  brought  to  see  that  in  our  small 
house  at  Barry ville,  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  and  with  the 
guard  but  of  a  couple  of  servants,  escape  would  be  impossible. 
So  the  kind  soul  was  forced  to  jield  to  my  cousin's  entreaties, 
who  promised  her,  however,  that  the  affair  would  soon  be  ar- 
ranged, and  that  I  should  be  restored  to  her.  Ah !  how  little 
did  he  know  what  fortune  was  in  store  for  me  I 

My  dear  mother  had  some  forebodings,  I  think,  that  our 
separation  was  to  be  a  long  one ;  for  she  told  me  that  all  night 
long  she  had  been  consulting  the  cards  regarding  my  fate  in 
the  duel ;  and  that  all  the  signs  betokened  a  separation  ;  then, 
taking  out  a  stocking  from  her  escritoire,  the  kind  soul  put 
twenty  guineas  in  a  purse  for  me  (she  had  herself  but  twenty- 
&v(b),  and  made  up  a  little  valise,  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of 
my  mare,  in  which  were  my  clothes,  linen,  and  a  silver  dress- 
ing-case of  my  father's.  She  bade  me,  too,  to  keep  the  sword 
and  the  pistols  I  had  known  to  use  so  like  a  man.  She  hurried 
my  departure  now,  (though  her  heart,  I  know,  was  full,)  and 
almost  in  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival  at  home  I  was  once  more 
on  the  road  again,  with  the  wide  world  as  it  were  before  me. 
I  need  not  tell  how  Tim  and  the  cook  cried  at  my  departure ; 
and,  mayhap,  I  had  a  tear  or  two  myself  in  my  eyes ;  but  no 
lad  of  sixteen  is  very  sad  who  has  liberty  for  the  first  time,  and 
twenty  g^neas  in  his  pocket :  and  I  rode  away,  thinking,  I 
confess,  not  so  much  of  the  kind  mother  left  alone,  and  of  the 
home  behind  me,  as  of  to-morrow,  and  all  the  wonders  it  would 
bring. 


CHAJPTER  in. 

I  HAKE  ▲  FALSE  START  IN  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD. 

I  BODE  that  night  as  far  as  Carlow,  where  I  lay  at  the  best 
inn ;  and  being  asked  what  was  my  name  by  the  landlord  of 
the  house,  gave  it  as  Mr.  Redmond,  according  to  my  cousin's 
instructions,  and  said  I  was  of  the  Redmonds  of  Waterlbrd 
ct)unty,  and  was  on  my  road  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be 
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educated  there.  Seeing  my  handsome  appearance,  sHrer-liOted 
sword,  and  well-filled  yalise,  my  landlord  made  free  to  send  up 
a  jug  of  claret  without  my  asking ;  and  charged,  you  may  be 
sure,  pretty  handsomely  for  it  in  the  bill.  No  gentleman  in  thoee^ 
good  old  days  went  to  bed  without  a  good  share  of  liquor  to  set 
him  sleeping,  and  on  this  my  first  daj'^s  entrance  into  the  world, 
I  made  a  point  to  act  the  fine  gentleman  completely ;  and,  I 
aasure  you,  succeeded  in  my  part  to  admiration.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  qaitting  my  home,  the  meet- 
ing with  Captain  Quin,  were  enough  to  set  my  Imuns  in  a 
whirl,  without  the  claret ;  which  served,  to  finish  me  oompleteiy. 
I  did  not  dream  of  the  death  of  Quin,  as  some  milksops,  per- 
haps, would  have  done ;  indeed,  I  have  never  had  any  of  that 
foolish  remorse  consequent  upon  any  of  my  afifairs  of  honor : 
always  considering,  from  the  first,  that  where  a  gentleman  risks 
his  own  life  in  manly  combat,  he  is  a  fool  to  be  ashamed  be- 
cause he  wins.  I  slept  at  Carlow  as  sound  as  man  could  sleep ; 
drank  a  tankard  of  small  beer  and  a  toast  to  m}'  breakfast ;  and 
exchanged  the  first  of  my  gold  pieces  to  settle  the  bill,  not  for- 
getting to  pay  all  the  servants  liberally,  and  as  a  gentleman 
should.  I  began  so  the  first  day  of  my  life,  and  so  have  con- 
tinued. No  man  has  been  at  greater  straits  than  I,  has 
borne  more  pinching  poverty  and  hardship ;  but  nobody  can 
say  of  me  that,  if  I  had  a  guinea,  I  was  not  free-handed  with 
it,  and  did  not  spend  it  as  well  as  a  lord  could  do. 

I  had  no  doubts  of  the  future  :  thinking  that  a  man  of  my  per- 
son, parts,  and  courage,  could  make  his  way  anywhere.  Besicfes, 
I  had  twenty  gold  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  a  sum  which  (although 
I  was  mistaken)  I  calculated  would  last  me  for  four  Hionths  A 
least,,  during  which  time  something  would  be  done  towards  the 
making  of  my  fortune.  So  I  rode  on,  singing  to  myself,  or 
chatting  with  the  passers-by ;  and  all  the  girls  along  the  road 
said  GcHd  save  me  for  a  clever  gentleman !  As  for  Nora  and 
Castle  Brady,  between  to-day  and  yesterday  there  seemed  to 
be  a  gap  as  of  half  a  score  of  3'ears.  I  vowed  I  would  never 
re-enter  the  place  but  as  a  great  man  ;  and  I  kept  my  vow  too, 
as  3'ou  shall  hear  in  due  time. 

There  was  much  more  liveliness  and  bustle  on  the  king's 
high-road  in  those  times,  than  in  these  days  of  stage*coaches, 
which  carry  you  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  ib  a 
few  score  hours.  The  gentry  rode  their  own  horses  or  dcove 
in  their  own  coaches,  and  spent  three  days  on  a  journey  whieh 
now  occupies  ten  hours ;  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  company 
for  a  person  travelling  towards  Dublin.   I  made  part  of  the 
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journey  trotn  Cm^low  towards  Kaad  with  a  well-arnied  gentle* 
man  Ijrom  Kilkenny,  dressed  in  green  and  a  gold  cord,  with  a 
patch  on  his  eye,  and  riding  a  powerful  mare.  He  asked  me 
the  question  of  the  day,  and  whither  I  was  bound,  and  whether 
my  mother  was  not  afraid  on  account  of  the  highwa\'men  to  let 
one  so  young  as  m3*self  to  travel?  But  1  said,  pulling  out  one 
of  them  from  a  holster,  that  I  had  a  pair  of  good  pistols  that 
had  alread}^  done  execution,  and  were  ready  to  do  it  agahi; 
and  here,  a  pock-marked  man  coming  up,  he  put  spurs  into  his 
bay  mare  and  left  me.  She  was  a  much  more  powerful  animal 
than  mine ;  and,  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  my  horse, 
wishing  to  enter  Dnblin  that  night,  and  in  reput^le  condition. 

As  I  rode  toward  KilcuUen,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the  peasant* 
pedple  assembled  round  a  one-horse  chair,  and  my  friend  in 
green,  as  I  thought,  making  off  half  a  mile  up  the  hill.  A  foot- 
man was  howling  Stop  thief!  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  but 
the  country  fellows  were  only  laughing  at  his  distress,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  Jokes  at  the  adventure  which  had  just  be- 
fallen. 

8are  3'ou  might  have  kept  him  off  with  the  blunder^<A  /  " 
says  one  fellow. 

Oh,  the  coward  !  to  let  the  captain  bate  you ;  and  he  only 
one  e^'e ! "  cries  another. 

The  next  time  my  lady  travels,  she'd  better  lave  you  at 
home  !  "  said  a  third. 

What  is  this  noise,  fellows?"  said  I,  riding  up  amongst 
them,  and,  seeing  a  lady  in  the  carnage  very  pale  and  fright- 
ened, gave  a  slash  of  my  whip,  and  bade  the  red-shanked 
ruffians  keep  off.  ^^AVhat  has  happened,  madam,  to  annoy 
your  ladyship?"  Isakl,  pulling  off  m}'  hat,  and  bringing  my 
mare  up  in  a  prance  to  the  chair-window. 

The  lady  explained.  She  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Fitz- 
simons,  and  was  hastening  to  join  the  captain  at  Dublin.  Her 
chair  had  been  stopped  by^  highwayman:  the  gi-eat  oaf  of  a 
servant-man  had  fallen  down  on  his  knees  armed  as  he  was ; 
and  though  there  were  thirty  people  in  the  next  field  working 
when  the  ruffian  attacked  her,  not  one  of  them  would  help  her ; 
but,  on  the  contrary-,  wished  the  captain,  as  they  called  the 
highwayman,  good  luck. 

'  *  Sure  he's  the  friend  of  the  poor,"  said  one  fellow,  ^'and 
good  luck  to  him  1" 

*^Was  it  any  business  of  ours?"  asked  another.  And 
another  told,  grinning,  that  it  was  the  famous  Captain  Freny, 
who,  ha/ving  4mbed  the  jury^  to  acqait  hi^i  two  days  back  at 
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Kilkenny  assizes,  had  mounted  his  horse  at  the  gaol  door,  and 
the  very  next  day  had  robbed  two  barristers  who  were  going 
the  circuit. 

I  told  this  pack  of  rascals  to  be  off  to  their  work,  or  they 
should  taste  of  my  thong,  and  proceeded,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  under  her  misfortunes.  Had  she 
lost  much?  "  Everything :  her  purse,  containing  upwards  of 
a  hundred  guineas ;  her  jewels,  snuff-boxes,  watches,  and  a 
pair  of  diamond  shoe-buckles  of  the  captain's."  These  mishaps 
I  sincerely  commiserated ;  and  knowing  her  by  her  accent  to 
be  an  Englishwoman,  deplored  the  difference  tliat  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  said  that  in  our  country  (mean- 
ing England)  such  atrocities  were  unknown. 

You,  too,  are  an  Englishman?"  said  she,  with  rather  a 
tone  of  surprise.  On  whid^  1  said  I  was  proud  to  be  such :  as, 
in  fact,  I  was;  and  I  never  knew  a  true  Tory  gentleman  of 
Ireland  who  did  not  wish  he  could  say  as  much. 

I  rode  by  Mrs.  Fitzsimons's  chair  all  the  way  to  Naas ;  and, 
as  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  purse,  asked  permission  to  lend 
her  a  couple  of  pieces  to  pay  her  expenses  at  the  inn :  which  sum 
she  was  graciously*  pleased  to  accept,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  share  her  dinner.  To  the  lady's 
questions  regarding  my  birth  and  parentage,  I  replied  that  I 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  large  fortune  (this  was  not  true ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  cr3ring  bad  fish  ?  My  dear  mother  instructed 
me  early  in  this  sort  of  prudence,)  and  good  family  in  the  county 
of  Waterford ;  that  I  was  going  to  Dublin  for  my  studies,  and 
that  my  mother  allowed  me  five  hundred  per  annum.  Mrs. 
Fitzsimons  was  equally  communicative.  She  was  the  danght^ 
of  General  Granby  Somerset,  of  Worcestershire,  of  whom,  of 
course  I  had  heard  (and  though  I  had  not,  of  course  I  was  too 
well-bred  to  say  so)  ;  and  had  made,  as  she  must  confess,  a  run- 
away match  with  Ensign  Fitzgerald  Fitzsimons.  Had  I  been  in 
Donegal?  —  No  I  That  was  a  pity.  The  captain's  father  pos- 
sesses a  hundred  thousand  acres  there,  and  Fitzsimonsburgh 
Castle's  the  finest  mansion  in  Ireland.  Captain  Fitzsimons  is 
the  eldest  son ;  and,  though  he  has  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
must  inherit  the  vast  property.  She  went  on  to  tell  me  about 
the  balls  at  Dublin,  the  banquets  at  the  Castle,  the  horse-races 
at  the  Phoenix,  the  ridottos  and  routs,  until  I  became  quite  eager 
to  join  in  those  pleasures ;  and  I  only  felt  grieved  to  think  t^t 
my  position  would  render  secrecy  necessary,  and  prevent  me 
from  being  presented  at  the  court,  of  which  the  FitzaimoDses 
were  the  most  elegant  ornaments.    How  different  was  her 
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lively  rattle  to  that  of  the  vulgar  wenches  at  the  Kilwangan 
assemblies.  In  even'  sentence  she  mentioned  a  lord  or  a  person 
of  quality.  She  evidently  spoke  French  and  Italian,  of  the 
former  of  which  languages  1  have  said  I  knew  a  few  words ; 
and,  as  for  her  English  accent,  why,  perhaps  I  was  no  judge  of 
that,  for,  to  sa}'  the  truth,  she  was  the  first  reed  English  person 
I  had  ever  met.  She  recommended  me,  farther,  to  be  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  tlie  company  I  should  meet  at  Dublin, 
where  rogues  and  adventurers  of  all  countries  abounded ;  and 
my  delight  and  gratitude  to  her  may  be  imagined,  when,  as  our 
conversation  grew  more  intimate  (as  we  sat  over  our  dessert), 
she  kindl3'  offered  to  accommodate  me  with  lodgings  in  her  own 
house,  where  her  Fitzsimons,  she  said,  would  welcome  with 
delight  her  gallant  3'oung  preser\'er. 

Indeed,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  have  preserved  nothing  for 
you."  Which  was  perfectly  true ;  for  had  I  not  come  up  too 
late  after  the  robbery  to  prevent  the  highwayman  from  carrying 
off  her  money  and  pearls  ? 

And  sure,  ma'am,  them  wasn't  much,"  said  Sullivan,  the 
blundering  servant,  who  had  been  so  frightened  at  Freny's 
approach,  and  was  waiting  on  us  at  dinner.  Didn't  he  return 
you  the  thirteen-pence  in  copper,  and  the  watch,  saving  it  was 
onh'  pinchbeck  ?  " 

But  his  lad}*  rebuked  him  for  a  saucy  varlet,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  room  at  once,  saying  to  me  when  he  had  gone,  "  that 
the  fool  didn't  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  hundred-pound 
bill,  which  was  in  the  pocket-book  that  Freny  took  from  her." 

Perhaps  had  I  been  a  little  older  in  the  world's  experience, 
I  should  have  begun  to  see  that  Madam  Fitzsimons  was  not  the 
person  of  fashion  she  pretended  to  be ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  took 
all  her  stories  for  truth,  and,  when  the  landlord  brought  the  bill 
for  dinner,  paid  it  with  the  air  of  a  lord.  Indeed,  she  made  no 
motion  to  produce  the  two  pieces  I  had  lent  to  her ;  and  so  we 
rode  on  slowly  towards  Dublin,  into  which  cit}'  we  made  our 
entrance  at  nightfall.  The  rattle  and  splendor  of  the  coaches, 
the  flare  of  the  linkboys,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
houses,  struck  me  with  the  greatest  wonder;  though  I  was 
careful  to  disguise  this  feeling,  according  to  my  dear  mother's 
directions,  who  told  me  that  it  was  the  mark  of  a  man  of 
fashion  never  to  wonder  at  anything,  and  never  to  admit  that 
any  house,  equipage,  or  company  he  saw,  was  more  splendid  or 
genteel  than  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 

We  stopped,  at  length,  at  a  house  of  rather  mean  appear- 
ance, and  were  let  into  a  passage  by  no  means  so  clean  as  that 
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at  Barrjnile,  where  there  ^waa  a  great  smell  of  supper  and 
punch.  A  stout,  red-faced  man,  without  a  periwig,  and  la 
rather  a  tattered  night-gown  and  cap,  made  his  appearance 
from  the  parlor,  and  embraced  his  lady  (for  it  was  Captain 
Fitzsimons)  with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality.  Indeed,  when  he 
saw  that  a  stranger  accompanied  her;  he  embraced  her  more 
rapturously  than  ever.  In  introducii^  me,  she  persisted  in 
saying  that  I  was  her  preserver,  and  complimented  my  gallantly 
as  much  as  if  I  had  killed  Freny,  instead  of  coming  up  when  the 
robbery  was  over.  The  captain  said  he  knew  the  Redmonds  of 
Waterford  intimately  well ;  which  assertion  alarmed  me,  as  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  family  to  which  I  was  stated  to  belong. 
But  I  posed  him,  by  asking  which  of  the  Redmonds  he  knew, 
for  I  had  never  heard  his  name  in  our  family.  He  said  he 
knew  the  Redmonds  of  Redmondstown.  Oh,"  sa3's  I, mine 
are  the  Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond ; "  and  so  I  put  him  off 
t^e  scent.  I  went  to  see  my  nag  put  up  at  a  livery-stable  hard 
by,  with  the  captain's  horse  and  chair,  and  returned  to  my 
entertainer. 

Although  there  were  the  reli^  of  some  mutton-chops  and 
onions  on  a  cracked  dish  before  him,  the  captain  said,  ^^Mj 
love,  I  wish  I  had  knowti  of  your  coming,  for  Bob  Moriarty  and 
I  just  finished  the  most  delicious  venison  pasty,  which  his  grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  us,  with  a  flask  of  sillery  from  his  own 
cellar.  You  know  the  wine,  m^'dear?  But  as  bygones  are  by- 
gones, and  no  help  for  them,  what  say  ye  to  a  fine  lobster  and 
a  bottle  of  as  good  claret  as  any  in  Ireland.  Betty,  clear  these 
things  fVom  the  table,  and  m^e  the  mistress  and  our  young 
friend  welcome  to  our  home." 

Not  having  small  change,  Mr.  Fitzsimons  asked  me  to  lend 
him  a  tenpenny-piece  to  purchase  the  dish  of  lobsters ;  but  his 
lady,  handing  out  one  of  the  guineas  I  had  given  her,  bade  the 
girl  get  the  change  for  that,  and  procure  the  supper ;  which 
she  did  presently,  bringing  back  only  a  yery  few  shillings  out 
of  the  guinea  to  her  mistress,  saying  that  the  fishmonger  had 
kept  the  remainder  for  an  old  account.  And  the  more  great 
big  blundering  fool  3'ou,  for  giving  the  gold  piece  to  him," 
roared  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  I  forget  how  many  hundred  guineas 
lie  said  he  had  paid  the  fellow  during  the  year. 

Our  supper  was  seasoned,  if  not  by  any  great  elegance,  at 
least  by  a  plentiful  store  of  anecdotes,  concerning  the  highest 
personages  of  the  city ;  with  whom,  according  to  himself,  the 
captain  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy.  Not  to  be 
behindhand  with  him,  I  spoke  of  my  own  estates  and  property 
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as  if  i  was  aB  rich  as  a  dak6.  I  told  all  the  stories  of  the 
nobUity  I  had  ever  heard  from  my  mother,  and  some  that, 
perhaps,  1  had  invented ;  and  ought  to  have  been  aware  that 
my  host  was  an  impostor  himself,  as  he  did  not  find  out  my 
own  blunders  and  misstatements.  But  30uth  is  ever  too  confi- 
dent. It  was  some  time  before  I  knew  that  I  had  made  no 
very  desirable  acquaintance  in  Captain  Fitzsimons  and  his 
lady ;  and,  indeed,  went  to  bed  congiatulating  myself  upon  my 
wonderful  good  luck  in  having,  at  the  outset  of  my  adventures, 
Men  in  with  so  distinguished  a  couple. 

The  appearance  of  the  chamber  I  occupied  might,  indeed, 
have  led  me  to  imagine  that  the  heir  of  Fitzsimonsburgh  Castle, 
coontr  Donegal,  was  not  as  yet  reconciled  with  his  wealthy 
parents ;  and,  had  I  been  an  English  lad,  pix>bably  my  suspicion 
and  distrust  would  have  been  aroused  instantly.  But  perhaps, 
as  the  reader  knows,  we  are  not  so  particular  in  Ireland  on  the 
score  of  neatness  as  people  %re  in  this  precise  country ;  hence 
the  disorder  of  my  bedchamber  did  not  strike  me  so  much. 
For  were  not  all  the  windows  broken  and  stuffed  with  rags  even 
at  Castle  Brady,  my  uncle's  superb  mansion  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  lock  to  the  doors  there,  or  if  a  lock,  a  handle  to  the  lock, 
or  a  hasp  to  fasten  it  to?  So,  though  my  bedroom  boasted  of 
these  inconveniences,  and  a  few  more ;  though  my  counterpane 
was  evidently  a  greased  brocade  dress  of  Mrs.  Fitzsimons's,  and 
my  cracked  toilet-glass  not  much  bigger  than  a  half-eiown,  yet 
I  was  used  to  this  sort  of  ways  in  Irish  houses,  and  still  thought 
myself  in  that  of  a  man  of  fashion.  There  was  no  lock  to  the 
drawers,  which,  when  they  did  open,  were  full  of  my  hostess's 
rouge-pots,  shoes,  stays,  and  rags :  so  I  allowed  my  wardrobe 
to  remain  in  my  valise,  but  set  out  my  silver  dressing-apparatus 
upon  the  ragged  cloth  on  the  drawers,  where  it  shone  to  great 
advantage. 

When  Sullivan  appeared  in  the  morning,  I  asked  him 
about  m3'  mare,  which  he  informed  me  was  doing  well.  I 
then  bade  him  bring  me  hot  shaving-water,  in  a  loud,  dig- 
mlied  tone. 

'*Hot  shaving- water ! "  says  he,  bursting  out  laughing  (and 
I  eonfess  not  without  reason)!  Is  it  yourself  you're  going  to 
shave?"  said  he.  *^  And  maybe  when  I  bring  you  up  the 
water  I'll  bring  you  up  the  cat  too,  and  you  can  shave  her." 
1  fldng  a  boot  at  the  scoundrel's  head  in  reply  to  this  imperti- 
Dence,  and  was  soon  with  my  friends  in  the  parlor  for  breakr 
last.  There  was  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  same  cloth  that 
hiad  been  used  the  night  before :  as  I  recognized  by  the  black 
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mark  of  the  Irish-stew  dish  and  the  stain  left  by  a  pot  of  porter 
at  supper. 

My  host  greeted  me  with  great  cordiality ;  Mrs.  Fitzsimons 
said  I  was  an  elegant  figure  for  the  Phoenix :  and  indeed,  with- 
out vanity,  I  may  say  of  mj'self  that  there  were  worse-looking 
fellows  in  Dublin  than  I.  I  had  not  the  powerful  chest  and 
muscular  proportion  which  I  have  since  attained  (to  be  ex- 
changed, alas !  for  gouty  legs  and  chalk-stones  in  my  fingers ; 
but  'tis  the  way  of  mortality) ,  but  I  had  arrived  at  near  my 
present  growth  of  six  feet,  and  with  my  hair  in  buckle,  a  hand- 
some lace  jabot  and  wristbands  to  m^'  shirt,  and  a  red  plush 
waistcoat,  barred  with  gold,  looked  the  gentleman  I  was  bom. 
I  wore  my  drab  coat  with  plate  buttons,  that  was  grown  too 
small  for  me,  and  quite  agreed  with  Captain  Fitzsimons  that  I 
must  pay  a  visit  to  liis  taUor,  in  order  to  procure  myself  a  coat 
more  fitting  my  size. 

"  I  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a  comfortable  bed,"  said 
he.  ''Young  Fred  Pimpleton  (Lord  Pimpleton's  second  son) 
slept  in  it  for  seven  months,  during  which  he  did  me  the  honor 
to  stay  with  me,  and  if  he  was  satisfied,  I  don't  know  who  else 
wouldn't  be." 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons introduced  me  to  several  of  his  acquaintances  whom  we 
met,  as  his  paiticular  young  friend  Mr.  Redmond,  of  Waterford 
county ;  he  also  presented  me  at  his  hatter's  and  tailor's  as 
a  gentleman  of  great  expectations  and  large  property  ;  and 
although  I  told  the  latter  that  I  should  not  pay  him  ready  cash 
for  more  than  one  coat,  which  fitted  me  to  a  nicet^',  yet  he 
insisted  upon  making  me  several,  which  I  did  not  care  to  refuse. 
The  captain,  also,  who  certainly  wanted  such  a  renewal  of 
raiment,  told  the  tailor  to  send  him  home  a  handsome  military 
frock,  which  he  selected. 

Then  we  went  home  to  Mrs.  Fitzsimons,  who  drove  ont  in 
her  chair  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  a  review  was,  and  where 
numbers  of  the  3'oung  gentry  were  round  about  her ;  to  all  of 
whom  she  presented  me  as  her  preserver  of  the  day  before. 
Indeed,  such  was  her  complimentary  account  of  me,  that  before 
half  an  hour  I  had  got  to  be  considered  as  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  highest  family  in  the  land,  related  to  all  the  principal 
nobility,  a  cousin  of  Captain  Fitzsimons,  and  heir  to  10,000/.  a 
3'ear.  Fitzsimons  said  he  had  ridden,  over  every  inch  of  my 
estate :  and  'faith,  as  he  chose  to  tell  these  stories  for  me,  I  let 
him  have  his  way  —  indeed  was  not  a  little  pleased  (as  j'outh  is) 
to  be  made  much  of,  and  to  pass  for  a  great  personage.    I  had 
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little  notion  then  that  I  had  got  among  a  set  of  impostors  — 
that  Captain  Fitzsimons  was  onl^'  an  adventurer,  and  his  lady 
a  person  of  no  credit ;  but  such  are  the  dangers  to  which  3'outh 
is  perpetually  subject,  and  hence  let  3*oung  men  take  warning 
by  roe. 

I  purposely  hurrj'  over  the  description  of  my  life  in  which 
the  incidents  were  painful,  of  no  great  hiterest  except  to  my 
unlnck}'  self,  and  of  which  my  companions  were  certainly  not 
of  a  kind  befitting  my  quality.  The  fact  was,  a  young  man 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  worse  hands  than  those  in  which 
I  now  found  myself.  I  have  been  to  Donegal  since,  and  have 
never  seen  the  famous  Castle  of  Fitzsimonsburgh,  which  is, 
likewise,  unknown  to  the  oldest  inliabitants  of  that  county ; 
nor  are  the  Gran  by  8omei*sets  much  better  known  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  couple  into  whose  hands  1  had  fallen  were  of  a  sort 
much  more  common  then  than  at  present,  for  the  vast  wars  of 
later  days  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  noblemen's  footmen 
or  hangers-on  to  procure  commissions ;  and  such,  in  fact,  had 
been  the  original  station  of  Captain  Fitzsimons.  Had  I  known 
his  origin,  of  course  1  would  have  died  rather  than  have  asso- 
ciated with  him.  But  in  those  simple  days  of  youtli  1  took  his 
tales  for  truth,  and  fancied  myself  in  high  luck  at  being,  in  my 
outset  into  life,  introduced  into  such  a  famil}'.  Alas !  we  are 
the  sport  of  destiny'.  When  I  consider  upon  what  small  cir- 
cumstances all  the  great  events  of  my  life  have  turned,  I  can 
hardl}'  believe  myself  to  have  been  anything  but  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  fate ;  which  has  played  its  most  fantastic  U'icks 
upon  me. 

The  captain  had  been  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  and  his  lady 
of  no  higher  rank.  The  society  which  this  worthy  pair  kept 
was  at  a  sort  of  ordinarj^  which  they  held,  and  at  which  their 
friends  were  always  welcome  on  payment  of  a  certain  moderate 
sum  for  their  dinner.  After  dinner,  you  may  be  sure  that  cards 
were  not  wanting,  and  that  the  company  who  played  did  not 
play  for  love  merely.  To  these  parties  persons  of  all  sorts 
would  oome :  young  bloods  from  the  regiments  garrisoned  in 
Dnblin ;  3  0ung  clerks  from  the  Castle ;  hoi-sc-riding,  wine- 
tippling,  watchman-beating  men  of  fashion  about  town,  such  as 
existed  in  Dublin  in  that  day  more  than  in  any  other  city  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  Europe.  I  never  knew  young  fellows 
make  such  a  show,  and  upon  such  small  means.  I  never  knew 
young  gentlemen  with  what  I  ma^^  call  such  a  genius  for  idle- 
ness ;  and  whereas  an  Englishman  with  fifty  guineas  a  year 
is  not  able  to  do  much  more  than  to  starve,  and  toil  like  a  slave 
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in  a  profession,  a  yoang  Irish  back  with  the  some  sum  will  keep 
his  horses,  and  drink  his  bottle  and  live  as  lazy  as  a  lord.  Here 
was  a  doctor  who  never  had  a  patient,  cheek  by  jowl  with  an 
attorney  who  never  had  a  client ;  neither  had  a  guinea  —  each 
had  a  good  horse  to  ride  in  the  Park^  and  the  best  of  clothes 
to  his  back.  A  sporting  clerg}'nian  without  a  Uving ;  several 
young  wine-merchants,  who  consumed  much  moi*e  liquor  than 
they  had  or  sold ;  and  men  of  similar  character,  formed  the 
society  at  the  house  into  which,  by  ill  luck,  1  was  thrown. 
What  could  happen  to  a  man  but  misfortune  from  associatiag 
with  such  company? —  (I  have  not  mentioned  the  ladies  of  the 
society,  who  were,  perhaps,  no  better  than  the  males)  —  and  in 
a  very,  very  short  time  I  became  their  pre}*. 

As  for  m}*  |X)or  twenty  guineas,  in  three  days  I  saw,  with 
terror,  that  they  had  dwindled  down  to  eight :  theatres  and 
taverns  having  already  made  such  cruel  inroads  in  my  purse. 
At  play  I  had  lost,  it  is  true,  a  couple  of  pieces ;  but  seeing 
that  every  one  roimd  about  me  played  upon  honor  and  gave 
their  bills,  I,  of  course,  prefen-ed  that  medium  to  the  payment 
of  ready  money,  and  when  1  lost  paid  on  account. 

With  the  tailors,  saddlers,  and  others,  I  employed  similar 
means ;  and  in  so  far  Mr.  Fitzsimons's  representation  did  ne 
good,  for  the  tradesmen  took  him  at  his  word  rcgardmg  my 
fortune  (I  have  since  learned  that  the  rascal  pigeoned  several 
other  young  men  of  property),  and  for  a  little  time  supplied  me 
with  any  goods  I  might  be  pleased  to  oixter.  At  length,  my 
cash  running  low,  I  was  compelled  to  pawn  some  of  the  suits 
with  wliich  the  tailor  had  provided  me ;  for  I  did  not  like  to 
part  with  m}'  mare,  on  which  I  daily  rode  in  the  Park,  and 
which  1  loved  as  the  gift  of  my  respectetl  uncle.  I  raised  some 
little  money,  too,  on  a  few  trinkets  whicii  I  had  purchased  of  a 
jeweller  who  pressed  his  credit  upon  me ;  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  appearances  for  yet  a  little  time. 

I  asked  at  the  post  office  repeatedly  for  letters  for  Mr.  Red- 
mond, but  none  such  had  arrived ;  and,  indeed,  I  always  felt 
rather  relieved  when  the  answer  of  "  No'*  was  given  to  me; 
for  1  was  not  very  anxious  that  mv  mother  should  know  mv 
proceedings  in  the  extravagant  life  which  I  was  leading  at 
Dublin.  It  could  not  last  very  long,  however;  for  when  my 
cash  was  quite  exhausted,  and  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
tailor,  requesting  him  to  make  me  more  clothes,  the  feUow 
hummed  and  ha'd,  and  had  tlie  impudence  to  ask  pa}inent  for 
those  already  supplied :  on  which,  telling  him  I  should  with- 
draw my  custom  fh>m  him,  I  abruptly  left  him.    The  goldsmitb 
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too  (a  rascal  Jew)  declined  to  let  me  take  a  gold  chain  to  which 
I  had  a  fancy ;  and  I  feit  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  some  per- 
plexity. To  add  to  it,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
frequented  Mr.  Fitzsimons's  boarding-house  had  received  from 
me,  in  the  way  of  play,  an  I  O  U  for  eighteen  pounds  (which 
1  lost  to  him  at  piquet),  and  which,  owing  Mr.  Curbyn,  the 
liver>'-8table  keeper,  a  bill,  he  passetl  into  that  person's  hands. 
Fancy  my  rage  and  astonishment,  then,  on  going  for  my  mare, 
to  find  that  he  positively  refused  to  let  me  have  her  out  of  the 
stable,  except  under  payment  of  my  promissor}'  note !  It  was 
in  vain  that  1  ofllered  him  his  choice  of  four  notes  that  I  had 
in  my  pocket  —  one  of  Fltzsimons's  for  20/.,  one  of  Counsellor 
Mulligan's,  and  so  forth ;  the  dealer,  who  was  a  Yorkshiremari, 
shook  liis  head,  and  laughed  at  every  one  of  them ;  and  said, 
I  tell  you  what.  Master  Redmond,  you  appear  a  young  fellow 
of  birth  and  fortune,  and  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that  you 
have  fallen  into  very  bad  hands  —  it's  a  regular  gang  of  swin- 
dlers ;  and  a  gentleman  of  your  rank  and  quality  should  never 
be  seen  in  such  company.  Go  home :  pack  up  your  valise, 
pay  the  little  trifle  to  me,  mount  your  mare,  and  ride  back 
•gain  to  your  parents,  —  it's  the  very  best  thing  you  can 
do." 

In  a  pretty  nest  of  \dllains,  indeed,  was  I  plunged!  It 
seemed  as  if  all  my  misfortimes  were  to  bi-eak  on  me  at  once ; 
£r>r,  on  going  home  and  ascending  to  my  bedroom  in  a  discon- 
solate way,  I  found  the  captain  and  his  lady  there  before  me, 
my  valise  open,  my  wardrobe  lying  on  the  ground,  and  my  keys 
in  the  poBsession  of  the  odious  Fitzsimons.  Whom  have  I 
been  harboring  in  m}*  house?"  roared  he,  as  I  entered  the 
apartment.      Who  are  3  0U,  sirrah  ?  " 

Sirrah!  Sir,"  said  I,  1  am  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any 
in  Ireland." 

You're  an  impostor,  young  man :  a  schemer,  a  deceiver ! " 
shouted  the  captain. 

Repeat  tlie  words  again,  and  I  will  run  you  through  the 
b<>dy,"  replied  1. 

"'Tnt,  tut!  T  can  play  at  fencing  as  well  as  you,  Mr. 
Redmond  Barry.  Ah !  you  change  color,  do  you  —  3'our 
secret  is  known,  is  it?  You  come  like  a  viper  into  the  bosom 
of  innocent  families ;  you  represent  yourself  as  the  heir  of 
my  friends  the  Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond  ;  I  inthrojuice 
yon  to  the  nobility  and  genthry  of  this  methropolis  "  (the  cap- 
tain's brogue  was  large,  and  his  words,  b}'  preference,  long)  ; 
1  take  you  to  my  tradesmen,  who  give  you  credit,  and  what 
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do  I  find?  That  you  have  pawned  the  goods  which  joutook 
up  at  their  houses." 

''I  have  giveu  them  my  acceptances,  sir,"  said  I  with  a 
dignified  air. 

"  Under  what  name,  nnhap))}'  boy  —  under  what  name?" 
screamed  Mrs.  Fitzsimons ;  and  then,  indeed^  i  rememhered 
that  I  liad  signed  the  documents  Bairy  Redmond  instead  of 
Redmond  Barri':  but  what  else  could  I  do?  Had  not  my 
mother  desired  me  to  take  no  other  designation  ?  After  utter- 
ing a  furious  tirade  against  me,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  fatal 
diswveiy  of  my  real  name  on  my  linen — 'of  his  misplaced 
confidence  and  affection,  and  the  shame  with  which  he  should 
be  obliged  to  meet  his  fashionable  (Hends  and  confess  thai  lie 
had  harbored  a  swindler,  he  gathered  up  tlie  linen,  clothes, 
silver  toilet  articles,  and  tlie  rest  of  my  gear,  saying  that  lie 
should  step  out  that  moment  for  an  oiBcer  and  give  me  up  to 
the  just  revenge  of  the  law. 

During  the  first  \mrt  of  his  speech,  the  thought  of  the  un- 
prudence  of  which  I  had  been  guilt}^  and  the  predicament  in 
which  I  was  plunged,  had  so  puzzled  and  confounded  me,  that 
I  had  not  uttered  a  word  in  repl^'  to  the  fellow's  abnse^  but  had 
stood  quite  dumb  before  him.  The  sense  of  danger,  however, 
at  once  i-oused  me  to  action.  Hark  ye,  Mr*  Fitzsimons,"  said 
1 ;  1  will  tell  3'ou  why  I  was  obliged  to  alter  my  name :  which  is 
Barry,  and  the  best  name  in  Ireland.  Lchanged  it,  sir^  beeaase, 
on  the  day  before  I  came  to  Dublin,  I  killed  a  man  in  deadly 
combat  —  an  Englishman,  sir,  and  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's 
service ;  and  if  3'ou  offer  to  let  or  hinder  me  in  the  slightest 
way,  the  same  arm  which  destroyed  him  is  ready  to|Mani9h  you ; 
an(l  by  heaven,  sir,  you  or  I  don't  leave  this  room  alive! " 

So  saying,  I  drew  my  sword  like  lightning,  and  giving  a 
''ha!  ha!"  and  a  stamp  with  my  foot,  lunged  within  an  inch 
of  Fitzsimons^s  heart,  who  started  back  and  turned  deadly'  psie^ 
while  his  wife,  with  a  scream,  flung  herself  between  us^ 

Deai-est  Redmoml,"«he  cried,  be  pacifie<l.  Fitzsimons, 
you  don't  want  the  poor  child's  blood.  Let.  him  escape  — in 
heaven's  name  let  him  go." 

He'may  go  hang  for  me,"  said  Fitzsimons  sulkily ;  '*  and 
he'd  better  be  oflf  quickly,  too,  for  the  jeweller  and  the  tailor 
have  called  once,  and  will  be  here  again  before  long.  It  was 
Moses  the  pawnbroker  that  peached ;  I  had  the  news  from  him 
myself."  By  which  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Fitzsimons  had  been 
with  the  new-laced  frock-coat  which  he  procured  from  the  mer- 
chant-tailor on  the  day  when  the  latter  first  gave  me  credU;. 
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What  was  the  end  of  oar  conversation?  Where  was  now  a 
home  for  the  descendant  of  the  Harrys  ?  Home  was  shut  to  me 
by  my  misfortune  in  the  duel.  I  was  expelled  from  Dublin  by 
a  persecution  occasioned,'!  must  confess,  by  my  own  impru- 
dence. I  had  no  time  to  wait  and  choose :  no  place  of  refbge 
to  fly  to.  Fitzsimons,  after  his  abuse  of  me,  left  the  room 
growtlng,  but  Bot  hostile.;  his  wife  insisted  that  w-e  should  shake 
hands,  and  he  promised  not  to  molest  me.  Indeed,  J  owed  the 
Mlow  wtbing ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  had  his  acceptance  actually 
in  my  |Kx;ket  for  money  lost  at  play.  As  for  my  friend  Mrs. 
FitzsinioDS,  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  fairly  burst  out  citing. 
She  had  her  faults,  but  her  heart  was  kind ;  and  though  she 
possessed  but  three  shillings  in  the  worlds  and  fourpence  in 
copper,  the  poor  soul  made  me  take  it  before  I  left  her  —  to  go 
—  whither?  My  mind  was  made  up :  there  was  a  score  of  re- 
cruiting-parties in  the  town  beating  up  for  men  to  join  our  gal- 
lant armies  in  Ameiica  and  Germany  ;  I  knew  where  to  find  one 
of  Hiese^  having  stood  by  the  sergeant  at  a  review  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Park,  where  he  pointed  out  to  me  characters  on  the  field, 
for  which  1  treated  him  to  drink. 

1  gave  one  of  my  shillings  to  Sullivan  the  butler  of  the  Fitz- 
simonses,  and,  running  into  the  street,  hastened  to  the  little  ale- 
hQQse  at  which  my  acquaintance  was  quaitered^  and  before  ten 
nutintes  had  accepted  his  Majesty's  shilling.  I  told  him  frankly 
tbut  I  was  a  3<HiQg  gentleman  in  difilculties ;  that  I  had  killed  an 
ofticer  in  a  duel,  and  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country^ 
Bi^  ,1  need  not  have  troubled  myself  with  any  explanations ; 
King  George  was  too  much  in  want  of  men  then  to  heed  from 
whence  ih^y  came,  and  a  fellow  of  my  inches,  the  sergeant  said, 
was  always  welpome.  Indeed,  I  could  not,  he  said,  have  chosen 
my. time  better.  A  transport  was  laying  at  Dunleary,  waiting 
for  a  wind,  and  on  board  that  ship,  to  which  I  marched  that 
night,  I  made  some  surprising  discoveries,  which  shall  be  told 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  WHICH  BARRT  TAKES  A  NEAR  YIEW  OF  MILTTABT  GLORT. 

I  NEVER  had  a  taste  for  am-thing  but  genteel  company,  and 
hate  all  descriptions  of  low  life.  Hence  my  accoont  of  the 
societ}'  in  which  I  at  present  found  myself  must  of  necessitj  be 
short ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  recollection  of  it  is  profoundly  disagree- 
able to  me.  Pah !  the  reminiscences  of  the  horrid  black-hole 
of  a  place  in  which  we  soldiers  were  confined,  of  the  wretched 
creatures  with  whom  1  was  now  forced  to  keep  company,  of  the 
ploughmen,  poachers,  pickpockets,  who  had  taken  refuge  from 
poverty,  or  the  law  (as,  in  truth,  I  had  done  myself),  is  enough 
to  make  me  ashamed  even  now,  and  it  calls  the  blush  into  mr 
old  cheeks  to  think  I  was  ever  forced  to  keep  such  company. 
I  should  have  fallen  into  despair,  but  that,  luckil3',  events 
oc*curred  to  rouse  my  spirits,  and  in  some  measure  to  console 
me  for  my  misfortunes. 

The  first  of  these  c*onsolations  I  had  was  a  good  quarrel, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  after  my  entrance  into  the  trans- 
poit-ship,  with  a  huge  red-haired  monster  of  a  fellow  —  a  ehair^ 
man,  who  had  enlisted  to  fly  from  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  who,  boxer 
as  be  was,  had  been  more  than  a  match  for  him.  As  soon  as 
this  fellow  —  Toole,  I  remember,  was  his  name  —  got  away 
from  the  arms  of  the  washerwoman  his  lady,  his  natural  courage 
and  ferocity  returned,  and  he  became  the  t3Tant  of  all  round 
about  him.  All  recruits,  especially,  were  the  object  of  the 
brute^s  insult  and  ill  treatment. 

I  had  no  money,  as  I  said,  and  was  sitting  very  disconso- 
latel}*  over  a  platter  of  rancid  bacon  and  mouldy  biscuit,  which 
was  served  to  us  at  mess,  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  helped 
to  drink,  and  I  was  served,  like  the  rest,  with  a  dirty  tin  m^- 
gin,  containing  somewhat  more  than  half  a  pint  of  runi-and- 
water.  The  beaker  was  so  greasy  and  filthy*  that  I  could  not 
help  turning  round  to  the  messman  and  saying,  Fellow,  get 
me  a  glass !  '*  At  which  all  the  wretches  round  about  me  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  the  very  loudest  among  them  being,  of 
course,  Mr.  Toole.  Get  the  gentleman  a  towel  for  his  hands, 
and  serve  him  a  basin  of  turtle-soup,"  roared  the  monster,  who 
was  sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  on  the  deck  opposite  me ;  and 
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as  he  spoke  he  snddenl}'  seized  my  beaker  of  grog  and  emptied 
it,  in  the  midst  of  another  burst  of  applause. 

If  vou  want  to  vex  him,  ax  him  about  his  wife  the  washer- 
woman,  who  bates  him,"  here  whispered  in  my  ear  another 
worthy,  a  retired  link-boy,  who,  disgusted  with  his  profession, 
had  adopted  the  militarj*  life. 

Is  it  a  towel  of  your  wife's  washing,  Mr.  Toole?"  said  I. 
I'm  told  she  wiped  3'our  face  often  with  one." 

Ax  him  why  he  wouldn't  see  her  yesterda}',  when  she  came 
to  the  ship,"  continued  the  link-boy.  And  so  I  put  to  him  some 
other  foolish  jokes  about  soap-suds,  henpecking,  and  flat-irons, 
which  set  Uie  man  into  a  fur}',  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  quar- 
rel between  us.  We  should  have  fallen-to  at  once,  but  a  couple 
of  grinning  marines,  who  kept  watch  at  the  door,  for  fear  we 
should  repent  of  our  bargain  and  have  a  fanc}'  to  escape,  came 
forward  and  inteiix)sed  between  us  with  fixed  bayonets ;  but 
the  sergeant  coming  down  the  ladder  and  hearing  the  dispute, 
condescended  to  say  that  we  might  fight  it  out  like  men  with 
^tes  if  we  chose,  and  that  the  fore-deck  should  be  free  to  us 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  use  of  Jistes^  as  the  Englishman  called 
them,  was  not  then  general  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  have  a  pair  of  cudgels ;  with  one  of  which  weapons 
I  finished  the  fellow  in  four  minutes,  giving  him  a  thump  across 
his  stupid  8Conc*e  which  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  deck,  and  not 
receiving  myself  a  single  hurt  of  c*onsequence. 

This  victorj*  over  the  cock  of  the  vile  dunghill  obtained  me 
respect  among  the  wretches  of  whom  I  formed  part,  and  served 
to  set  up  my  spirits,  which  otherwise  were  flagging ;  and  m}* 
position  was  speedily'  made  more  bearable  hy  the  arrival  on 
board  our  ship  of  an  old  friend.  This  was  no  other  than  my 
second  in  the  fatal  duel  which  had  sent  me  thus  early  out  into 
the  world.  Captain  Fagan.  There  was  a  young  nobleman  who 
had  a  company  in  our  regiment  (Gale's  foot),  and  who,  prefer- 
ring the  delights  of  the  Mall  and  the  clubs  to  the  dangers  of  a 
rough  campaign,  had  given  Fagan  the  opportunity  of  an  ex- 
change ;  which,  as  the  latter  had  no  fortune  but  his  sword,  he 
was  glad  to  make.  The  sei*geant  was  putting  us  through  our 
exercise  on  deck  (the  seamen  and  oflScers  of  the  transport  look- 
ing grinning  on)  when  a  boat  came  from  the  shore  bringing  our 
captain  to  the  ship  ;  and  though  I  started  and  blushed  red  as  he 
reoognized  me  —  a  descendant  of  the  Banys  —  in  this  degi*ad- 
ing  posture,  I  promise  you  that  the  sight  of  Fagan's  face  was 
most  welcome  to  me,  for  it  assured  me  that  a  friend  was  near 
me.   Before  that  I  was  so  melancholj'  that  I  would  certainly 
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have  deserted  had  I  found  the  means,  and  had  not  the  uie?H»- 
ble  marines  kept  a  watch  to  prevent  any  such  escapes.  Fagan 
gave  me  a  wink  of  recognition,  but  offered  no  public  token  of 
acquaintance ;  it  was  not  until  two  days  afterwards,  and  when 
we  had  bidden  adieu  to  old  Ireland  and  were  standing  out  to 
sea,  that  he  called  me  into  his  cabin,  and  then,  shaking  hands 
with  me  cordiall}',  gave  me  news,  which  I  much  wanted,  of  my 
family.  I  had  news  of  you  in  Dublin,"  he  said.  'Faith, 
you've  begun  early,  like  your  father's  son;  and  I  think  ym 
could  not  do  better  than  as  you  have  done.  But  why  did  yoa 
not  write  home  to  3 our  |x>or  mother?  She  has  sent  a  half- 
dozen  letters  to  you  at  Dublin." 

I  said  I  had  asked  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  bnt  there 
were  none  for  Mr.  Redmond.  I  did  not  like  to  add  that  I  had 
been  ashamed,  after  the  first  week,  to  write  to  my  moUier. 

We  must  write  to  her  by  the  pilot,"  said  he,  who  will 
leave  us  in  two  hours ;  and  you  can  tell  her  that  3^00  are  safe, 
and  married  to  Brown  Bess."  I  sighed  when  he  talked  about 
being  married  ;  on  which  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  I  see  you  are 
thinking  of  a  certain  young  lad}'  at  Brady's  Town." 

Is  Miss  Brady  well?"  said  I;  and  indeed,  could  hardly 
utter  it,  for  I  certainly  was  thinking  about  her:  for,  though  I 
had  forgotten  her  in  the  gayeties  of  Dublin,  I  have  always  found 
adversity  makes  man  very  affectionate. 

'^There's  only  seven  Miss  Bradys  now,"  answered  Fagan, 
in  a  solemn  voice.    '*  Poor  Nora  —  " 

Good  heavens !  what  of  her  ?  "    I  thought  grief  had  killed 

her. 

She  took  on  so  at  3'our  going  away  that  she  was  obliged 
to  console  herself  with  a  husband.   She's  now  Mrs.  John  Quin." 

''Mrs.  John  Quin!  Was  thei*e  another  Mr.  John  Quin?" 
asked  I,  quite  wonder-stricken. 

''  No ;  tlie  very  same  one,  m^'  boy.  He  recovered  from  his 
wound.  The  ball  you  hit  him  with  was  not  likely  to  hurt  him. 
It  was  only  made  of  tow.  Do  you  think  tlie  Bradys  would  let 
3'ou  kill  fifteen  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  family-?"  And  then 
Fagan  IVirther  told  me  that,  in  order  to  get  me  out  of  the  way 
—  for  the  cowardl}'  Englishman  could  never  be  brought  to  marry 
from  fear  of  me  —  the  plan  of  the  duel  had  been  arranged. 
^'But  hit  him  you  certainl}*  did,  Redmond,  and  with  a  fine 
thick  pluggct  of  tow ;  and  the  fellow  was  bo  frightened,  that  he 
was  an  hour  in  coming  to.  We  told  3'our  mother  the  story 
afterwards,  and  a  prett}^  scene  she  made;  she  despatched  a 
half-score  of  letters  to  Dublin  after  you,  but  I  suppose  adr 
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dreesed  tiietb  to  yon  in  year  real  name,  by  irhich  yoa  never 
tboagfat  to  ask  lor  them.** 

The  coward  1  **  said  I  (though,  I  confess,  my  mind  was 
consklerabl}'  relieved  at  the  thoughts  of  not  having  killed  him). 

And  did  the  Bradys  of  Castle  Brady  consent  ta  admit  a  pol- 
troon like  that  into  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable  fami- 
lies of  the  world?" 

He  has  paid  off  your  uncle's  mortgage,"  said  Fagan ;  he 
gives  Nora  a  coach-and-six ;  he  is  to  sell  out,  and  Lieutenant 
Ulick  Brady  of  the  Militia  is  to  purchase  his  company.  That 
coward  of  a  fellow  has  been  the  making  of  3^our  uncle*s  family. 
*Faith !  the  business  was  well  done."  And  then,  laughing,  he 
told  me  how  Mick  and  Ulick  had  never  let  him  out  of  their 
sight,  although  he  was  for  deserting  to  £ngland,  until  the  mar- 
riage was  completed  and  the  happy  couple  off  on  their  road  to 
Dublin.      Are  you  in  want  of  cash,  ,ni^'  boy?"  cont\,nued  the 


couple  of  hundred  out-  of  Master  Quin  for  ^^hare,  and  while 
they  last  yon  shall  never  want."  v. 

And  so  he  bade  me  sit  down  and  write  a  better  to  my 
mother,  which  I  did  forthwith  in  very  sincere  and^l:epentaut 
terms,  stating  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  extravagances.,  that  I 
had  not  known  until  that  moment  under  what  a  fatal  error  Is^ad 
been  laboring,  and  that  I  had  embarked  for  Germany  as  a  vol- 
unteer. The  letjter  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  pilot  sang 
out  that  he  was  going  on  shore ;  and  he  departed,  taking  with 
him,  from  many  an  anxious  fellow  besides  myself,  our  adieux 
to  friends  in  old  Ireland. 

Although  I  was  called  Captain  Barry  for  many  3'ears  of  my 
life,  and  have  been  known  as  such  by  the  first  people  of  Europe, 
yet  I  may  as  well  confess  I  had  no  more  claim  to  the  title  than 
many  a  gentleman  who  assumes  it,  and  never  had  a  right  to  an 
epaulet,  or  to  any  militar}*  decoration  higher  than  a  corporaFs 
stripe  of  worsted.  I  was  made  corporal  by  Fagan  during  our 
voyage  to  the  Elbe,  and  my  rank  was  confirmed  on  terra  Jirma, 
I  was  promised  a  halbert,  too,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  an 
ensigncy,  if  I  distinguished  m\*self ;  but  Fate  did  not  intend 
that  I  should  remain  long  an  English  soldier :  as  shall  appear 
presently.  Meanwhile^  our  passage  was  very  favorable;  my 
adventures  were  told  by  Fagan  to  his  brother  officers,  who 
treated  me  with  kindness ;  and  my  victory*  over  the  big  chair- 
naan  procured  me  respect  from  my  comrades  of  the  fore-deck. 
Encouraged  and  strongly  exhorted  by  Fagan,  I  did  my  duty 
i^lotely;  but,  though  affable  and  good-humored  with  the 
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men,  I  never  at  first  condescended  to  associate  with  sudi  low 
fellows :  and,  indeed,  was  called  generally  amongst  them  my 
lord.**  I  believe  it  was  the  ex-linklx)}-,  a  facetious  knave,  who 
gave  me  the  title ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  become  such  a  rank 
as  well  as  any  peer  in  the  kingdom. 

It  would  require  a  greater  philosopher  and*  historian  than  I 
am  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War  in 
which  Europe  was  engaged ;  and,  indeed,  its  origin  has  alwajs 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  complicated,  and  the  books  written 
about  it  so  amazingly  hard  to  understand,  that  I  have  seklom 
been  much  wiser  at  the  end  of  a  chapter' than  at  the  beginning, 
and  so  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  personal  disquisi- 
tions concerning  the  matter.  All  I  know  is,  that  after  his 
Majesty's  love  of  his  Hanoverian  dominions  had  rendered  him 
most  unpopular  in  his  English  kingdom,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-German  war-party,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Pift 
becoming  Minister,  the  rest  of  the  empire  applauded  the  war  as 
much  as  they  had  hated  it  before.  The  victories  of  Dettingen 
and  Ci'efeld  were  in  everybody's  mouths,  and  ^"the  Protestant 
hero,'*  as  we  used  to  call  the  godless  old  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
was  adored  b}*  us  as  a  saint,  a  very  short  time  after  we  bad 
been  about  to  make  war  against  him  in  alliance  with  the  Em- 
press-queen. Now,  somehow,  we  were  on  Frederick's  side: 
the  Empress,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Russians,  were 
leagued  against  us ;  and  I  remember,  when  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lissa  came  even  to  our  remote  quarter  of  Ireland,  we 
considered  it  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
illuminated  and  bonfired,  and  had  a  sermon  at  church,  and  kept 
the  Prussian  king's  birthday;  on  which  my  uncle  would  get 
drunk :  as  indeed  on  any  other  occasion.  Most  of  the  low 
fellows  enlisted  with  myself  were,  of  course,  Papists,  (the 
English  army  was  filled  with  such,  out  of  that  never-failing 
countr}'^  of  ours,)  and  these,  forsooth,  were  fighting  the  battlea 
of  Protestantism  with  Frederick ;  who  was  belaboring  the  Prot- 
estant Swedes  and  the  Protestant  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  Bus^ 
sians  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Papist  troops  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  France.  It  was  against  these  latter  that  tlie 
English  auxiliaries  were  employed,  and  we  know  that,  be  the 
quarrel  what  it  may,  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  are 
prett}'  willing  to  make  a  fight  of  it. 

We  landed  at  Cuxhaven,  and  before  I  had  been  a  month  in 
the  Electorate  I  was  transformed  into  a  tall  and  proper  yoang 
soldier,  and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  military  exercise,  was 
soon  as  accomplished  at  the  drill  as  the  oldest  sergeant  in  the 
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regiment.  It  is  well,  however,  to  dream  of  glorious  war  in  a 
suug  arm-chair  at  home ;  ay,  or  to  make  it  as  an  ofSoer,  sur- 
rounded by  gentlemen,  goi-geously  dressed,  and  cheered  by 
chances  of  promotion.  But  those  chances  do  not  shine  on  poor 
fellows  in  worsted,  lace :  the  rough  texture  of  our  red  coats 
made  me  ashamed  when  I  saw  an  officer  go  by  ;  m}'  soul  used 
to  shudder  when,  on  going  the  rounds,  1  would  hear  their  voices 
as  they  sat  jovially  over  the  mess-table ;  my  pride  revolted  at 
being  obliged  to  plaster  my  hair  with  fiour  and  candle-grease, 
instead  of  using  the  pro|ier  pomatum  for  a  gentleman.  Yes, 
my  tastes  have  always  been  high  and  fashionable,  and  I  loathed 
the  horrid  company  in  which  I  was  fallen.  What  chances  had  I 
of  promotion  ?  None  of  my  relatives  had  money  to  buy  me  a 
commission,  and  I  became  soon  so  low-spirited,  that  I  longed 
for  a  general  actioh  and  a  ball  to  finish  me,  and  vowed  that  I 
would  take  some  opportunity  to  desert. 

When  I  think  that  I,  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
was  threatened  with  a  caning  by  a  young  scoundrel  who  had 
just  joined  from  Eton  College  —  when  I  think  that  he  offered  to 
make  me  his  footman,  and  that  I  did  not,  on  either  ocitasion, 
murder  him  !  On  the  first  occasion^  I  burst  into  teara  (I  do  not 
care  to  own  it)  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  committing  suicide, 
so  great  was  m}'  mortification.  But  my  kind  friend  Fagan  came 
to  my  aid  in  the  circumstance,  with  some  very  timely  consola- 
tion. '*  My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  must  not  take  the  matter 
to  heart  so.  Caning  is  onl}'  a  relative  disgrace.  Young  Ensign 
Fakenham  was  flogged  himself  at  Eton  School  only  a  month 
ago :  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  his  scars  arc  not  yet  healed. 
You^ust  cheer  up,  my  boy;  do  your  duty,  be  a  gentleman, 
and  no  serious  harm  can  fhll  on  vou."  And  I  heard  afterwards 
that  my  champion  had  taken  Mr.  Fakenham  very  severely  to 
task  for  this  threat,  and  said  to  him  that  any  such  proceedings 
for  the  future  he  should  consider  as  an  insult  to  himself: 
whereon  the  young  ensign  was,  for  the  moment,  civil.  As  for 
the  sergeants,  I  told  one  of  them,  that  if  any  man  struck  me, 
no  matter  who  he  might  be,  or  what  the  penalty,  I  would  take 
his  life.  And,  'faith!  there  was  an  air  of  sincerity  in  my 
speech  which  convinced  the  whole  bevy  of  them ;  and  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  the  English  service  no  rattan  was  ever  lain  on 
the  shoulders  of  Redmond  Barry.  Indeed,  I  was  in  that  savage, 
moody  state*  that  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  the  point, 
and  I  looked  to  hear  m}'  own  dead  march  played  as  sure  as  I 
was  alive.  When  I  was  made  a  corporal,  some  of  my  evils 
were  lessened ;  I  messed  with  the  sergeants  by  special  favor, 
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and  used  to  treat  them  to  drink,  and  loee  money  to  the  nsodf 
at  play :  with  which  cash  my  good  Mend  Mr.  Fagaa  ponoUialiy 
supplied  me. 

Our  regiment,  which  was  quartered  about  Stade  and  Lune- 
bui^,  speedily  got  orders  to  march  soutliwards  towards  the 
Rhine,  for  news  came  that  our  great  Greneral,  Prinoe  Ferdinaiid 
of  Brunswick,  had  been  defeated — no,  not  defeated,  but  foiled 
in  his  attack  upon  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Broglio,  at 
Bergen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
fall  back.  As  the  allies  retreated,  the  French  rushed  forward, 
and  made  a  bold  push  for  the  Electorate  of  our  gractoua  mon- 
arch in  Hanover,  threatening  that  they  would  occupy  it;  as 
they  had  done  before,  when  D*£strees  beat  the  hero  of  Culloden, 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  caused  him  to  sign  the 
capitulation  of  Closter  Zeven.  An  advance  upon  JIanover 
always  caused  a  great  agitation  in  the  royal  bosom  of  the  King 
of  England  ;  more  troops  were  sent  to  join  us,  convo^^  s  of  treas- 
ure were  passed  over  to  our  forces,  and  to  our  ally's  the  Kii^ 
of  Prussia ;  and  although,  in  spite  of  all  assistance,  the  army 
under  Prince  Ferdinand  was  very  much  weaker  than  that  of  this 
invading  enem}',  yet  we  had  .the  advantage  of  better  supplies, 
one  of  the  greatest  Grenerals  in  the  ^orld :  and,  I  was-goii^  to 
add,  of  British  valor,  but  the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better. 
My  Lord  George  Sackville  did  not  exactly  cover  himself  with 
laurels  at  Minden ;  otherwise  there  m\0it  hav6  been  won  there 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  modem  times. 

Throwing  himself  between  the  French  and  the  interior  of  the 
Electorate,  Prince  Ferdinand  wisely  took  possession  of  the  free 
town  of  Bremen,  which  he  made  bis  store-house  and  place  of 
arms ;  and  round  which  he  gathered  all  his  troops,  making  ready 
to  fight  the  famous  battle  of  Minden. 

Were  these  memoirs  not  chara(^«riz«d  by  truth,  and  did  I 
deign  to  utter  a  single  word  for  which  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience did  not  give  me  the  fullest  authority,  I  migfat  easily 
make  myself  the  hero  of  some  strange  and  popular  adventures, 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  novel-writers,  introduce  my  readers  to 
the  great  characters  of  this  remarkable  time.  These  persons  (I 
mean  the  romance- writers),  if  they  take  a  drummer  or  a  dust- 
man for  a  hero,  somehow  manage  to  bring  him  in  contact  witii 
the  greatest  lords  and  most  notorious  pei^sonagea  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  I  warrant  me  there's  not  one  of  them  but,  ih  describing 
the  battle  of  Minden,  would  manage  to  bring  Prince  Ferdimtodt 
and  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  my  Lord  Qrapl^,  isto 
presence.   It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  aottf  I  in*. 
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lA'dM^t  whfen  the  orders  were  broiigfat  to  Lord  Greorg^  to 
i'barge  with  the  eav'mlij  and  finish  the  rout  of  the  Frenchroen, 
and  when  he  refu8e<9  to  do  so,  and  thereby  spoiled  the  great 
victory.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  two  miles  off  from  the  cavalry 
when  his  lordship's  fatal  hesitation  took  place,  and  none  oi  us 
soldiers  of  the  line  knew  of  what  had  occurred  until  we  came  to 
talk  about  the  fight  over  our  kettles  in  the  evenings  and  repose 
after  the  labors  of  a  hard^^fought  day.  I  saw  no  one  of  higher 
rank  that  day  than  my  colonel  and  a  coaple  of  orderl}'  officers 
riding  hy  in  the  smoke  —  no  one  on  our  side,  that  is.  A  (kxm* 
corporal  (as  I  had  then  the  disgrace  of  being)  is  not  generally 
invited  into  the  company  of  commanders  and  the  great ;  but,  in 
revenge^  I  saw,  I  promise  you,  some  very  good  company  on  the 
Preneh  part,  for  their  regiments  of  Lorraine  and  Royal  Cravate 
were  eharging  us  all  day ;  and  in  that  sort  of  melee  high  and 
kw  are  pretty  equally  received.  I  hate  bragging,  hut  I  cannot 
help  sa\nng  tliat  I  made  a  veirf  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Colonel  of  the  Cravates ;  for  1  drove  my  bayonet  into  his  body, 
and  lioished  is/S  a  poor  little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and 
small,  tliat  a  blow  from  my  pig-tail  would  have  despatched  him^ 
I  think,  in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket,  with  which  I  clubbed 
him  down.  I  killed,  besides,  four  more  officers  and  men,  and 
in  the  poor  ensign's  pocket  found  a  purse  of  fourteen  louis-d'or, 
and  a  silver  box  of  sugar-plums ;  off  which  the  former  present 
was  very  agreeable  to  me.  If  people  would  tell  their  stories  of 
battles  in.  this  simple  way,  I  think  the  cau^e  of  truth  would  not 
snfTer  by  it.  All  I  know  of  this  famous  fight  of  Minden  (ex- 
cept from  books)  is  toki  here  above.  The  ensign's  silver  bon-bon 
hox  and  his  purse  t>f  gold ;  the  livid  face  of  the  poor  fellow  as 
he  fell ;  the  hnaszas  of  the  men  of  my  eompan}'  as  I  went  out 
nnder  a  smart  fire  and  rifled  him  ;  their  shouts  and  curses  as  we 
eame  hand  in  hand  with  the  Frenchmen,  —  these  are,  in  truth, 
not  very  dignified  recollections,  and  had  best  be  passed  over 
briefly.  When  my  kind  friend  Fagan  was  shot,  a  brother  cap- 
tain, and  his  very  good  fVicnd,  turned  to  Lieutenant  Rawson 
aad  said,  Fagan's  down ;  Rawson,  there's  3'our  company." 
It  was  all  the  epitaph  my  brave  patron  got.  I  should  have 
lefl  you  a  hundred  guineas,  Redmond,"  were  his  last  words  to 
me,  but  for  a  cursed  run  of  ill  luck  last  night  at  faro."  Aud 
he  gave  me  a  faint  squeeze  of  the  hand  ;  then,  as  the  word  was 
given  to  advance,  I  lefl  him.  When  we  came  back  to  our  old 
ground,  .which  we  presently  did,  he  was  lyiug  there  still ;  but 
be  was  dead.  Some  of  our  people  had  already  torn  ofiT  his 
epaulets,  and,  no  doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse.  Such  knaves  and 
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ruffians  do  men  in  war  become !  It  is  well  for  gentlemen  to 
talk  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  but  remember  the  starving  brutes 
whom  they  lead  —  men  nursed  in  poverty',  entirely  ignorant, 
made  to  take  a  pride  in  deeds  of  blood  —  men  who  can  have 
no  amusement  but  in  drunkenness,  debauch,  and  plunder.  It 
is  with  these  shocking  instruments  that  3'our  great  warriors  and 
kings  have  been  doing  their  murderous  work  in  the  world ;  and 
while,  for  instance,  we  are  at  tlie  present  moment  admiring  the 
Great  Frederick,"  as  we  call  him,  and  his  philosophy  and  his 
liberality,  and  his  military  genius,  I,  who  have  served  him  and 
been,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  which  that  great  spectacle 
is  composed,  can  only  look  at  it  with  hoiTor.  What  a  number  of 
items  of  human  crime,  miser}%  slavery,  go  to  form  that  sum 
total  of  glory  I  I  can  recollect  a  certain  day,  about  three  weeks 
atter  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  a  farm-house  in  which  some  of 
us  entered ;  and  how  the  old  woman  and  her  daughters  served 
us,  ti*embling,  to  wine ;  and  how  we  got  drunk  over  tlie  wine, 
and  the  house  was  in  a  flame,  presentlj' :  and  woe  t)etide  the 
wretched  fellow  afterwards  wlio  came  home  to  look  for  his  house 
and  his  children ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  BARRT  TRIES  TO  REMOVE  AS  FAR  FROM  MIUTART 

GLORY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

After  the  death  of  my  protector,  Captain  Fagan,  I  am  forced 
to  confess  that  I  fell  into  the  ver}'  worst  of  courees  and  com- 
pany. Being  a  rough  soldier  of  fortune  himself,  he  had  never 
beun  a  favorite  with  the  officers  of  his  regiment ;  who  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Irishmen,  as  Englishmen  sometimes  will  have,  and 
uaed  to  mock  his  brogue,  and  his  blunt  uncouth  manners.  1 
had  been  insolent  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  had  onl^'  been 
screened  from  punishment  by  his  intercession :  especially  his 
successor,  Mr.  Rawson,  had  no  liking  for  me,  and  put  another 
man  into  the  sergeant's  place  vacant  in  his  company'  after  the 
battle  of  Minden.  This  act  of  injustice  rendered  my  service 
very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  conquer 
the  dislike  of  my  superiors,  and  win  their  good-will  b}*  good 
behavior,  I  onl}'  sought  for  means  to  make  m^'  situation  easier  to 
me,  and  grasped  at  all  the  amusements  in  my  power.  In  a  fo^ 
cign  country,  with  the  enemy  before  us,  and  the  people  contan- 
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nally  ander  contribution  iVom  one  side  or  the  other,  numberless 
irregularities  were  permitted  to  the  troops  which  would  not  have 
been  allowed  in  more  peaceable  times.  I  descended  gradually 
to  mix  with  the  sergeants,  and  to  share  their  amusements : 
drinking  and  gambling  wei*e,  I  am  sorr}'  to  say,  our  principal 
pastimes ;  and  I  fell  so  readily  into  their  ways,  that,  though 
only  a  young  lad  of  seventeen,  I  was  the  master  of  them  all  in 
daring  wickedness ;  though  there  were  some  among  them,  who, 
I  promise  you,  were  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  every  kind 
of  profligac}'.  I  should  have  been  under  the  provost-marshal's 
hands,  for  a  dead  certainty,  had  I  continued  much  longer  in  the 
army :  but  an  accident  occurred  which  took  me  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish service  in  rather  a  singular  manner. 

The  3'ear  in  which  George  II.  died,  our  regiment  had  the 
honor  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Warburg  (where  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  and  his  horse  fully  retrieved  the  discredit  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  cavalry  since  Lord  George  Sackville's  de- 
falcation at  Minden),  and  where  Prince  Ferdinand  once  more 
completely*  defeated  the  Frenchmen.  During  the  action,  my 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Fakenham,  of  Fakenham,  the  gentleman  who  had 
threatened  me,  it  may  be  remembered,  with  the  caning,  was 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  side.  He  had  shown  no  want 
of  courage  in  this  or  any  other  occasion  where  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  act  against  the  French ;  but  this  was  his  first 
wound,  and  the  j'oung  gentleman  was  exceedinglj'  frightened 
b}'  it.  He  oflTered  five  guineas  to  be  canned  into  the  towp,  which 
was  hard  by ;  and  I  and  another  man,  taking  him  up  in  a  cloak, 
managed  to  transport  him  into  a  plac^  of  dec*ent  appearance, 
where  we  put  him  to  bed,  and  where  a  young  surgeon  (who  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  take  himself  out  of  the  fire  of  the 
musketiy)  went  presently  to  dress  his  wound. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  house,  we  had  been  obliged,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  fire  into  the  locks  with  our  pieces ;  which  sum- 
mons brought  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  to  the  door,  a  very 
pretty  and  black-eyed  young  woman,  who  lived  there  with  her 
old  half-blind  fatlv^r,  a  retired  Jagd-meister  of  the  Duke  of 
Cassel  hard  b}'.  When  the  French  were  in  the  town,  Meinherr's 
house  had  suffered  like  those  of  his  neighbors ;  and  he  was  at 
first  exceedingly  unwilling  to  accommodate  his  guests.  But 
the  first  knocking  at  the  door  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  speed}' 
answer ;  and  Mr.  Fakenham,  taking  a  couple  of  guineas  out  of 
a  very  fbll  purse,  speedily  convinced  the  people  that  they  had 
onl}'  to  deal  with  a  person  of  honor. 

Leaving  the  doctor  (who  was  very  glad  to  stop)  with  Mq 
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patient,  who  paid  me  the  stipulated  reward,  I  was  returning  to 
my  regiment  with  my  other  comrade  —  after  having  paid,  in  my 
German  jui-gon,  some  deserved  compliments  to  the  black-eyed 
beauty  of  Warbui-g,  and  thinking,  with  no  small  envy,  how 
comfortable  it  would  be  to  be  billeted  there  —  when  the  private 
who  was  with  me  cut  short  my  reveries,  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  divide  the  live  guineas  the  lieutenant  had  given  me. 

Thei-e  is  your  share,"  said  I,  giving  the  fellow  one  piece; 
which  was  plenty,  as  I  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Bat 
he  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  half;  and,  when 
I  told  him  to  go  to  a  quarter  which  I  shall  not  name,  the  fellow, 
lifting  his  musket,  hit  me  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  it,'wbich 
sent  me  lifeless  to  the  ground :  when  I  awoke  from  my  tranc*, 
I  found  myself  bleeding  with  a  large  wound  in  the  head,  aud 
had  barely  time  to  stagger  back  to  the  house  where  I  had  left 
the  lieutenant,  when  1  again  fell  fainting  at  the  door. 

Here  I  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  surgeon  on  his 
issuing  out ;  for  when  I  awoke  a  second  time  I  found  myself 
in  the  ground-floor  room  of  the  house,  supported  by  the  black- 
eyed  girl,  while  the  surgeon  was  copiously  bleeding  me  at  the 
arm.  There  was  another  bed  in  the  room  where  the  lieutenant 
had  been  laid,  —  it  was  that  occupied  by  Gretel,  the  servant; 
while  Lischen,  as  my  fair  one  was  called,  had,  till  now,  slept 
in  the  couch  where  the  wounded  officer  lav. 

**  Who  are  you  putting  into  that  bed  ? "  said  he,  languidly, 
in  German  ;  for  the  ball  had  been  extracted  from  his  side  with 
much  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

They  told  him  it  was  the  corporal  who  had  brought  him. 
A  corporal?  "  said  he,  in  English  ;  turn  him  out."  And 
you  may  be  sure  I  felt  highly  complimented  by  the  wortls.  But 
we  were  both  too  feint  to  compliment  or  to  abuse  each  other 
much,  and  I  was  put  to  bed  carefully  ;  and,  on  being  undressed, 
had  an  opf>ortunity  to  find  that  my  pockets  had  been  rifled  by 
the  English  soldier  after  he  had  knocked  me  down.  However, 
I  was  in  good  quarters :  the  young  lady  who  sheltered  me  pres- 
ently brought  me  a  refreshing  drink ;  and,  as  I  took  it,  1  conld 
not  help  pressing  the  kind  hand  that  gave  it  me ;  nor,  in  tnith, 
<lid  this  token  of  my  gratitude  seem  unwelcome. 

This  intimacy  did  not  decrease  with  further  acquaintance. 
I  found  Lischen  the  tenderest  of  nurses.  Whenever  any  deli- 
cacy was  to  be  provided  for  the  wounded  lieutenant,  a  share 
was  alwa3's  sent  to  the  bed  opposite  his,  and  to  the  avaricious 
man's  no  small  anno3*ance.  His  illness  was  long.  On  the  second 
day  the  fever  declared  itself;  for  some  nights  he  was  delirious; 
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and  I  remember  it  was  when  a  commanding  officer  was  inspect- 
ing oor  quarters,  with  an  intention,  very  likely,  of  billeting 
himself  on  the  house,  that  the  howling  and  mad  words  of  the 
patient  overhead  struck  him,  and  he  retired  rather  frightened. 
I  bad  been  sitting  up  very  comfortably  in  the  lower  apartment, 
for  my  hurt  was  quite  subsided ;  and  it  was  onl}*  when  the  offi- 
cer asked  me  with  a  rnugh  voice,  why  I  was  not  at  my  regiment, 
that  I  began  to  reflect  how  pleasant  my  quarters  were  to  me, 
and  that  I  was  much  better  here  than  crawling  under  an  odious 
tent  with  a  parcel  of  tipsy  soldiers,  or  going  the  night-rounds, 
or  rising  long  before  daybreak  for  drill. 

The  delirium  of  Mr.  Fakenham  gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  de- 
termined forthwith  to  go  mad.  There  was  a  poor  fellow  about 
Brady's  Town  called  Wandering  Bill\%"  whose  insane  pranks 
I  had  often  mimicked  as  a  lad,  and  I  again  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. That  night  I  made  an  attempt  upon  Lischen,  saluting  her 
with  a  yell  and  a  grin  which  frightened  her  almost  out  of  her 
wite ;  and  when  anybody  came  I  was  raving.  The  blow  on  the 
head  had  disordered  my  brain ;  the  doctor  was  ready  to  vouch 
for  this  fact.  One  night  I  whispered  to  him  that  1  was  Julius 
Cesar,  and  considered  him  to  be  my  affianced  wife  Queen  Cleo- 
patra, which  convinced  him  of  my  insanity.  Indeed,  if  her 
Majest}'  had  been  like  my  ^sculapius,  she  must  have  had  a 
carroty  beard,  such  as  is  rare  in  E^'pt. 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  speedily  caused  an 
advance  on  our  part.  The  town  was  evacuated,  except  by  a 
few  Prussian  troops,  whose  surgeons  were  to  visit  the  wounded 
in  the  place ;  and,  when  we  were  weU,  we  were  to  be  drafted 
to  our  regiments.  I  determined  that  I  never  would  join  mine 
again.  My  intention  was  to  make  for  Holland,  almost  the  only 
neutral  country  of  Europe  in  these  times,  and  thence  to  get  a 
passage  somehow  to  England,  and  home  to  dear  old  Brad^'^s 
Town. 

If  Mr.  Fakenham  is  now  alive  I  here  tender  him  my  apolo- 
gies for  my  conduct  to  him.  He  was  very  rich ;  he  used  me 
very  ill.  I  managed  to  frighten  away  his  servant  who  came  to 
attend  him  after  the  affair  of  Warburg,  and  from  that  time  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  w^it  upon  the  patient,  who  always 
treated  me  with  scorn  ;  but  it  was  my  object  to  have  him  alone, 
and  I  bore  his  brutality  with  the  utmost  civilitj^  and  mildness, 
meditating  in  my  own  mind  a  very  pretty  return  for  all  his 
fiivors  to  me.  Nor  was  I  the  only  person  in  the  house  to  whom 
the  worthy  gentleman  was  uncivil.  He  ordered  the  fair  Lischen 
hither  and  thither>  made  impertinent  love  to  her,  abused  her 
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soups,  quarrelled  with  her  omelettes,  and  grudged  the  monej 
which  was  laid  out  for  bis  maintenance;  so  that  our  hostess 
detested  him  as  much  as,  I  think,  without  vanity,  she  r^arded 
me. 

For,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  made  a  very  deep  love 
to  her  duiing  my  stay  under  her  roof;  as  is  always  my  way 
with  women,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  of  beauty.  To  a  man 
who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  these  dear  girls  can 
always  be  useful  in  one  fashion  or  another ;  never  mind  if  they 
repel  your  passion :  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  offended  with  yoar 
declaration  of  it,  and  only  look  upon  you  with  more  favorable 
eyes  in  consequence  of  your  misfortune.  As  for  Liscben,  I 
told  her  such  a  pathetic  story  of  my  life  (a  tale  a  great  deal  more 
romantic  than  that  here  narrated, — for  I  did  not  restrict  my- 
self to  the  exact  truth  in  that  history,  as  in  these  pages  I  am 
bound  to  do),  that  I  won  the  poor  girl's  heart  entirely,  and, 
besides,  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Grerman  language 
under  her  instruction.  Do  not  think  me  very  cruel  and  heart- 
less, ladies ;  this  heart  of  Lischen's  was  like  many  a  town  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  she  dwelt,  and  had. been  stormed  and 
occupied  several  times  before  I  came  to  invest  it ;  now  mount- 
ing French  colors,  now  green  and  yellow  Saxon,  now  bla<^  and 
white  Prussian,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  lady  who  sets  her 
heart  upon  a  lad  in  uniform  must  prepare  to  change  lovers 
pretty  quickl}',  or  her  life  will  be  but  a  sad  one. 

The  German  surgeon  who  attended  us  after  the  departore  of 
the  English  only  condescended  to  pay  our  house  a  visit  twice 
during  my  residence ;  and  I  took  care,  for  a  reason  I  had,  to 
receive  him  in  a  darkened  room,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr. 
Fakenham,  who  la}'  there :  but  I  said  the  light  affected  my  eyes 
dreadfully  since  my  blow  on  the  head  ;  and  so  I  covered  up  my 
head  with  clothes  when  the  doctor  came,  and  told  him  thai  I 
was  an  Egyptian  mummy,  or  talked  to  him  some  insane  non- 
sense, in  order  to  keep  up  my  character. 

What  is  that  nonsense  3*ou  were  talking  about  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  fellow?"  asked  Mr.  Fakenham,  peevishly. 
*     Oil !  you'll  know  soon,  sir,"  said  I. 

The  next  time  that  I  expected  ^  the  doctor  to  come,  instead 
of  receiving  him  in  a  dai^ened  room,  with  handkerehiefe  moflkd, 
I  took  care  to  be  in  the  lower  room,  and  was  having  a  game  at 
cards  with  Lischen  as  the  surgeon  entered.  I  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  dressing-jacket  of  the  lieutenant's,  and  some  other 
articles  of  his  wardrobe,  which  fitted  me  pretty  well,  and,  I 
flatter  myself,  was  no  ungentlemanlike  figure. 
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Good-morrow,  corporal,"  said  the  doctor,  rather  gniflQy, 
in  reply  to  my  smiling  sahite. 

**  Corporal  I  LieutenaDt,  if  you  please,"  answered  I,  giving 
ad  arch  look  at  Lisehen,  whom  I  had  not  yet  instructed  in  my 
plot. 

''^How  lieutenant?**  asked  the  surgeon.  I  thought  the 
lieutenant  was —  " 

Upon  my  word,  you  do  me  great  honor,"  cried  I,  laugh- 
ing ;  you  mistook  me  for  the  mi^  corporal  up  stairs.  The 
fellow  has  once  or  twice  pretended  to  be  an  officer,  but  my  kind 
hostess  here  can  answer  which  is  which." 

Yesterday  he  fancied  he  was  Prince  Ferdinand,"  said 
Lisehen;  ^^the  day  you  came  he  said  he  was  an  Egyptian 
mnmm3\" 

So  he  did/'  said  the  doctor ;  I  remember :  but,  ha !  ha  I 
do  you  know,  lieutenant,  I  have  in  my  notes  made  a  mistake  in 
you  two?" 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  his  malady ;  he  is  calm  now." 

Lisehen  and  I  laughed  at  this  error  as  at  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  in  the  world ;  and,  when  the  surgeon  went  up  to  examine 
bis  patient,  I  cautioned  him  not  to  talk  to  him  about  the  subject 
of  his  malad}',  for  he  was  in  a  very  excited  state. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  above  conversa- 
tion what  my  design  really  was.  I  was  determined  to  escape, 
and  to  escape  under  the  character  of  Lieutenant  Fakenham ; 
taking  it  from  him  to  his  face,  as  it  were,  and  making  use  of 
it  to  meet  my  imperious  necessity.  It  was  foi^ry  and  rob- 
bery, if  you  like ;  for  I  took  all  his  money  and  clothes,  —  I 
don't  care  to  conceal  it ;  but  the  need  was  so  urgent,  that  I 
would  do  so  again :  and  I  knew  I  could  not  effect  my  escape 
without  his  purse,  as  well  as  his  name.  Hence  it  became  my 
duty  to  take  possession  of  one  and  the  other. 

As  the  lieutenant  lay  still  in  bed  up  stairs,  I  did  not  hesitate 
at  all  about  assuming  his  uniform,  especially  after  taking  care  to 
inform  myself  from  the  doctor  whether  any  men  of  ours  who 
might  know  me  were  in  the  town.  But  there  were  none  that 
I  could  hear  of;  and  so  I  calmly  took  my  walks  with  Madame 
Lisehen,  dressed  in  the  lieutenant's  uniform,  made  inquiries 
as  to  a  horse  that  I  wanted  to  purchase,  reported  myself  to  the 
commandant  of  the  place  as  Lieutenant  Fakenham,  of  Gale's 
English  regiment  of  foot,  convalescent,  and  was  asked  to  dine 
wit^  the  c^9oers  of  the  Prussian  regiment  at  a  very  sorr>'  mess 
they  had.  How  Fakenham  would  have  stormed  and  raged,  had 
he  known  the  use  I  was  making  of  his  name  I 
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Whenever  that  worthy  used  to  kiqaipe  aboat  his  dotties, 
which  he  did  with  many  oaths  and  corses  that  he  woukl  have  me 
caned  at  the  regiment  for  inattention,  I,  with  a  mo6t  respeetfal 
air,  informed  him  that  they  were  put  away  ia  perfect  safety  be- 
low ;  and.,  in  fact,  had  tliem  veiy  neatly  packed,  and  ready  lor 
the  day  when  I  proposed  to  depart.  His  papers  <aDd  money, 
however,  he  kept  under  his  pillow ;  and,  as  I  had  purchased  a 
horse,  it  became  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 

At  a  certain  hour,  then,  1  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought 
round,  when  I  would  pa^'  the  dealer  for  him.  (I  shall  paas 
over  my  adieux  with  my  kind  hostess,  which  were  very  tearful 
indeed),  and  then,  making  up  my  mind  to  the  great  action, 
walked  up  stairs  to  Fakenfaam's  room  attired  in  his  full  regioKii- 
tals,  and  with  his  hat  cocked  over  my  left  eye. 

You  gi^eat  scoundurel!"  said  he,  with  a  mnlfeiplicily  of 
oaths ;  you  mutinous  dog !  what  do  you  mean  by  damssing 
yourself  in  my  iregimentals  ?  As  sure  as  my  name's  Fakenham, 
when  we  get  back  to  the  «oegtment,  I'll  have  your  soul  out  oat 
of  your  body." 

I'm  promoted,  lieutenant,"  said  I,  with  a  sneer*  "Tm 
come  to  take  my  leave  of  you  ; "  and  then  going  up  to  hia  bed, 
I  said,  I  intend  to  have  3'our  papers  and  purse."  With  this 
I  put  my  hand  under  his  pillow ;  at  which  he  gave  a  scream 
that  might  have  called  the  whc^e  garrison  about  my  ears. 

Hark  ye,  sir ! "  said  I,  no  more  noise,  or  3'ou  are  a  dead 
man  1 "  and  taking  a  handkerchief^  I  bound  it  tight  around  his 
mouth,  so  as  wellnigh  to  throttle  him,  and,  pulling  forward  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt,  tied  them  in  a  knot  together,  and  so  left 
him  ;  removing  the  papers  and  the  purse,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
wishing  him  politely  a  good  day. 

It  is  the  mad  corporal,"  said  I  to  the  people  down  bekm 
who  were  attracted  by  the  noise  from  the  sick  man's  chamber ; 
and  so  taking  leave  of  the  old  blind  Jagd-meister,  and  an  adieu 
(I  will  not  sa}'  how  tender)  of  his  daughter,  I  mounted  my 
newly  purchased  animal ;  and,  as  I  pranced  away,  and  the  sen- 
tinels presented  arms  to  me  at  the  town-gates,  felt  onoe  more 
that  I  was  in  my  proper  sphere,  and  determined  never  again 
to  fall  from  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

I  took  at  first  the  way  towards  Bremen,  where  our  army 
was,  and  gave  out  that  I  was  bringing  reports  and  letters  from 
the  Prussian  commandant  of  Warburg  to  head^qnarters ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  sight  of  the  advanced  sentinels,  I  turned 
bridle  and  rode  into  the  Hesse-Cassel  territory,  which  is  luckily 
not  very  far  trom  Warburg :  and  I  promise  you  I  was  very 
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|ted  to  dee  the  *blue-ancl-red  stripes  on  the  barriers,  which 
showed  me  that  I  was  out  of  the  land  occupied  by  our  country- 
men. I  rode  to  Hof,  and  the  next  day  to  Cassel,  giving  out 
that  I  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  Prince  Henr>%  then  on 
tte  Lower  Rhine,  and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  of  tlie  place, 
where  the  fiekl-otiicers  of  the  garrison  had  their  ordinary*. 
These  gentienien  I  ts^ated  to  the  best  wines  that  the  house 
afforded,  for  I  was  determined  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  I  talked  to  them  about  my  English 
estates  with  a  fluency  that  almost  made  me  believe  in  tlie 
stories  which  I  invented.  I  was  even  asked  to  an  assembly 
at  Wilhelmshdhe,  the  Elector's  palace,  and  danced  a  minuet 
there  with  the  Hof-marshal*s  lovel}'  daugliter,  and  lost  a  few 
pieces  to  his  Excellency  the  first  hunt-master  of  his  Highness. 

At  our  table  at  the  inn  there  was  a  Prussian  officer  who 
treated  me  with  great  civility,  and  asked  me  a  thousand  ques- 
tiotis  about  England  ;  which  I  answered  as  best  I  might.  But 
this  best,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  bad  enough.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  England,  and  the  court,  and  the  noble  families  there ; 
but,  led  away  by  the  vain-gloriousness  of  3'outh,  (and  a  pro- 
pensity which  I  possessed  in  my  early  da^'s,  but  of  which  I 
have  long  since  corrected  myself,  to  boast  and  talk  in  a  man- 
ner not  altogether  consonant  with  truth,)  I  invented  a  thousand 
stories  which  I  told  him ;  described  the  King  and  the  Ministers 
to  him,  said  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  my  uncle, 
and  promised  my  acquaintance  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
liim.  When  the  officer  asked  me  my  uncle's  name,  I  was  not 
able  to  give  him  the  real  name,  and  so  said  his  name  was 
0*Grady :  it  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  other,  and  those  of  Kii- 
ballyowen,  county  Ck>rk,  are  as  good  a  family*  as  any  in  tlie 
world,  as  I  have  heard.  As  for  stories  about  my  regiment,  of 
these,  of  course,  I  had  no  lack.  I  wish  my  other  histories  had 
been  equally  authentic. 

On  the  morning  I  led  CasseU  my  Prussian  friend  came  to 
me  with  an  open  smiling  countenance,  and  said  he,  too,  was 
bound  for  Dusseldorf,  whither  I  said  my  route  lay;  and  so 
laying  onr  horses'  heads  together  we  jogged  on.  The  country 
was  desolate  beyond  description.  The  prince  in  whose  domin- 
ions we  were  was  known  to  be  the  most  ruthless  seller  of  men 
itt  Gennan3\  He  would  sell  to  an}'  bidder^  and  during  the  five 
years  which  the  war  (afterwards  called  the  Seven  Years*  War) 
had  now  lasted,  had  so  exhausted  the  males  of  his  principalit}', 
that  the  fields  remained  untitled :  even  the  children  of  twelve 
^-ears  old  were  driven  off  to  the  war,  and  I  saw  herds  of  these 
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wretches  marching  forwards,  attended  by  a  few  troopers,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  a  red-coated  Hanoverian  sergeant,  now 
with  a  Prussian  sub-olficer  accompanying  them ;  with  some  of 
whom  my  companion  exchanged  signs  of  recognition. 

It  hurts  my  feelings/*  said  he,  to  be  obliged  to  commtme 
with  such  wretches ;  but  the  stern  necessities  <^  war  demand 
men  continually,  and  hence  these  recruiters  whom  you  see 
market  in  human  flesh.  The^*  get  five-and-twenty  dc^lars  a 
man  from  our  government  for  ever}*  man  they  bring  in.  For 
fine  men  —  for  men  like  you,"  he  added,  laughing,  we  would 
go  as  high  as  a  hundred.  In  the  old  king's  time  we  would 
have  given  a  Uiousand  for  you,  when  he  had  his  giant  regiment 
that  our  present  monarch  disbanded." 

I  knew  one  of  them,"  said  I,  who  served  with  3'ou :  we 
used  to  call  him  Moi^an  Prussia." 

Indeed !  and  who  was  this  Morgan  Prussia?" 

Why,  a  huge  grenadier  of  ours,  who  was  somehow  snapped 
up  in  Hanover  by  some  of  3'our  recruiters." 

^^The  rascals!"  said  my  friend,  ^^and  did  they  dare  take 
an  Englishman  ?  " 

'Faith,  this  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  great  deal  too  sharp 
for  them ;  as  you  shall  hear.  Morgan  was  taken,  then,  and 
di*afted  into  the  giant  guard,  and  was  the  biggest  roan  almost 
among  all  the  giants  there.  Many  of  these  monsters  used  to 
complain  of  their  life,  and  their  caning,  and  their  long  drills, 
and  their  small  pay ;  but  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the  grumblers. 
^  It's  a  deal  better,'  said  he,  ^  to  get  fat  here  in  Berlin  than  to 
starve  in  rags  in  Tipperary ! ' " 

Where  is  Tipperaiy  ?  "  asked  my  companion* 
^^That  is  exactly  what  Morgan's  fiiends  asked  him.  It  is 
a  beautlAil  district  in  Ireland,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Clonmel:  a  city^  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  only 
inferior  to  Dublin  and  London,  and  far  more  sumptuous  than 
any  on  the  Continent.  Well,  Morgan  said  tkiat  his  birthplace 
was  near  that  city,  and  the  only  thing  which  caused  him  un- 
happiness,  in  his  present  situation,  was  the  thought  that  his 
brothers  were  still  starving  at  home,  when  they  might  be  so 
much  better  off  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

^  'Faith,'  says  Morgan  to  the  sergeant,  to  whom  he  im- 
parted the  information,  ^  it's  my  brother  Bin  that  would  make 
the  fine  sergeant  of  the  guards,  entirely ! ' 

^  Is  Ben  as  tall  as  3'ou  ai*e? '  asked  the  sergeant. 

^  As  tall  as  m«,  is  it?  Why,  man,  I'm  the  shortest  of  mj 
family  !    There's  six  more  of  us,  but  Bin's  the  biggest  of  alL 
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Oh !  oat  and  oat  the  biggest.  Seven  feet  in  his  stockin-^^  as 
sore  as  my  name's  Morgan ! ' 

*'  Can't  we  send  and  fetch  them  over,  these  brothers  of 
joars?' 

**  *  Not  yoa.  Ever  since  I  was  seduced  by  one  of  3'oa  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cane,  they've  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  sergeants,' 
answered  Morgan :  ^  but  it's  a  pity  they  cannot  come,  too. 
What  a  monster  Bin  would  be  in  a  grenadier's  cap ! ' 

He  said  nothing  more  at  the  time  regarding  his  brothers, 
but  only  sighed  as  if  himenting  their  hard  fate.  However,  the 
story  was  told  by  the  sergeant  to  the  officers,  and  by  the  officers 
to  the  King  himself ;  and  his  Majesty  was  so  inflamed  by  curi- 
osity, that  he  actually  consented  to  let  Morgan  go  home  in 
order  to  bring  back  with  him  his  seven  enormous  brothers." 

And  were  they  as  big  as  Morgan  pretended?"  asked  my 
comrade.    I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  simplicity. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  cried  I,  that  Morgan  ever  came  back? 
No,  no ;  once  fi*ee,  he  was  too  wise  for  that.  He  has  bought 
a  snug  farm  in  Tipperary  with  the  money  that  was  given  him 
to  secure  his  brothers ;  and  I  fancj'  few  men  of  the  guards  ever 
profited  so  much  by  it." 

The  Prussian  captain  laughed  exceedingly  at  this  stoiy,  said 
that  the  English  were  the  cleverest  nation  in  the  world,  and,  on 
my  setting  him  right,  agreed  that  the  Irish  were  even  more 
so.  We  rode  on  very  well  pleased  with  each  other ;  for  he  had 
a  thousand  stories  of  the  war  to  tell,  of  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  Frederick,  and  the  thousand  escapes,  and  victories,  and  de- 
feats scarcely-  less  glorious  than  victories,  through  which  the 
King  had  passed.  Now  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  could  listen 
with  admiration  to  these  tales :  and  yet  the  sentiment  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  was  up[)erroo8t  in  my  mind  but 
three  weeks  back,  when  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  great 
general  got  the  glory,  and  the  poor  soldier  only  insult  and  the 
cane. 

By  the  way,  to  whom  are  you  taking  despatches?"  asked 
the  officer. 

It  was  another  ugly  question,  which  I  determined  to  answer 
at  hap-hazard;  and  so  I  said,  ^'To  General  Rolls."  I  had 
seen  tiie  geneml  a  year  before,  and  gave  the  first  name  in  my 
head.  My  friend  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  continued 
our  ride  until  evening  came  on ;  and  our  horses  being  weary, 
it  was  agreed  that  we  should  come  to  a  halt. 

There  is  a  yery  good  inn,"  said  the  captain,  as  we  rode  up 
to  what  appeared  to  me  a  very  lonely-looking  place. 
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**  This  may  be  a  very  goodann  for  Germanj,"  said  I,  "bot 
it  would  not  pass  in  old  Ireland.  Corbach  is  only  a  league 
off:  let  us  push  on  for  Corbach." 

*^*Do  you  want  to  see  the  loveliest  woman  in  Europe? "said 
the  officer.  Ah !  you  sly  rc^ue,  I  see  that  will  influence  you : " 
and,  truth  to  say,  such  a  proposal  wot  always  welcome  to  me, 
as  I  don't  care  to  own.  ''The  people  are  great  farmers," 
said  the  captain,  ^'as  well  as  inn-keepers ; "  and,  indeed,  the 
place  seemed  more  a  farm  than  an  inn-yard.  Wo  entered  by 
a  great  gate  into  a  court  walled  round,  and  at  one  end  of  whicii 
was  the  building,  a  dingy  ruinous  place.  A  couple  of  covered 
wagons  were  in  the  court,  their,  horses  were  littered  under 
a  shed  hard  by,  and  lounging  about  the  place  were  some  men, 
and  a  pair  of  sergeants  in  the  Prussian  uniform,  who  both  touched 
their  hats  to  ray  friend  the  captain.  This  customary  formality 
stnick  roe  as  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  inn 
had  something  exceedingly  chilling  and  forbidding  in  it,  and 
I  observed  the  men  shut  to  the  great  yard-gates  as  soon  as 
we  were  entered.  Parties  of  French  horsemen,  the  captain 
said,  were  about  the  country,  and  one  could  not  take  too  many 
precautions  against  such  villains. 

AVe  went  in  to  supper,  after  the  two  sei^auts  had  taken 
chaise  of  our  horses ;  the  captain,  also,  ordering  one  of  them 
to  take  ro}'  valise  to  my  bedroom.  I  promised  the  worthy 
fellow  a  glass  of  schnapps  for  his  pains. 

A  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  baoon  was  ordered  from  a  hideous 
old  wench  that  came  to  serve  us,  in  place  of  the  lovely  creature 
I  had  expected  to  see ;  and  the  captain,  laughing,  said,  Well, 
our  raenl  is  a  frugal  one,  but  a  soldier  has  many  a  time  a  worse : " 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  sword-belt,  and  gloves,  witli  great  cere- 
mony, he  sat  down  to  eat.  I  would  not  be  behindhand  with 
him  in  ix>liteness,  and  put  my  weapon  securely  on  the  old  chest 
of  drawei's  where  his  was  laid. 

The  hideous  old  woman  before  mentioned  brought  us  in  a 
|)ot  of  very  sour  wine,  at  which  and  at  her  ugliness  I  felt  a  con- 
siderable ill-humor. 

Where's  the  ljeaut3MOU  promised  me?"  said  I,  as  soon 
as  the  old  hag  had  left  the  room. 

'^Bab!"  said  he,  laughing,  and  looking  hard  at  me:  ^'it 
was  m3'  joke,  I  was  tired,  and  did  not  care  to  go  farther. 
There's  no  prettier  woman  here  than  that.  If  she  won't  suit 
your  fanc3%  m}'^  friend,  .you  must  wait  awhile." 

This  increased  my  ill-humor. 
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Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  I,  sternly,  I  think  you  have 
acted  very  coolly ! " 

I  have  acted  as  I  think  fit ! "  replied  the  Captain. 

Sir,"  said  I,    I'm  a  British  officer !  " 

It's  a  lie ! "  roared  the  other,  you're  a  deserter  !  You're 
an  impd^tor,  sir ;  I  have  known  3'ou  for  such  these  three  hours. 
I  suspected  you  yesterday.  My  men  heard  of  a  man  escaping 
from  Warburg,  and  I  thought  3'ou  were  the  man.  Your  lies 
and  folly  have  confirmed  me.  You  pretend  to  carry  despatches 
to  a  general  who  has  been  dead  these  teh  months :  you  have 
an  uncle  who  is  an  ambassador,  and  whose  name  forsooth  you 
don't  know.  Will  3'ou  join  and  take  the  bount^^  sir,  or  will 
you  be  given  up  ?  " 

Neither ! "  said  I,  springing  at  him  like  a  tiger.  But,  agile 
as  I  was,  he  was  equally  on  his  guard.  He  took  two  pistols 
out  of  his  pocket,  fired  one  off,  and  said,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  table  where  he  stood  dodging  me,  as  it  were,  — 

Advance  a  step,  and  I  send  this  bullet  into  your  brains ! " 
In  another  minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  two  ser- 
geants entered,  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet  to  aid  their 
comrade. 

The.  game  was  up.  I  flung  down  a  knife  with  which  I  had 
armed  m^'self ;  for  the  old  hag  on  bringing  in  the  wine  had  re- 
moved my  sword. 

I  volunteer,"  said  I. 

Thaf  s  my  good  fellow.  What  name  shall  I  put  on  my 
list?" 

Write  Redmond  Barrj'  of  Bally  Bany,"  said  I,  haughtOy ; 
a  descendant  of  the  Irish  kings ! " 

I  was  once  with  the  Irish  brigade,  Roche's,"  said  the  re- 
cruiter, sneering,  "  trjing  if  I  could  get  an^'  likely  fellows 
among  the  few  countrymen  of  yours  that  are  in  the  brigade, 
and  there  was  scarcely-  one  of  them  that  was  not  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Ireland." 

Sir,"  said  I,    king  or  not,  I  am  a  gentleman,  as  3'ou  can 


see." 


**0h!  you  will  find  plenty  more  in  our  corps,"  answered 
the  captain,  still  in  the  sneering  mood.  Give  up  3^our  papers, 
Mr.  Gentleman,  and  let  us  see  who  you  really  are." 

As  m3'  pocket-book  contained  some  bank-notes  as  well  as 
papers  of  Mr.  Fakenham's,  I  was  not  willing  to  give  up  m3* 
property ;  suspecting  very  rightly  that  it  was  but  a  scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  to  get  and  keep  it. 

"  It  can  matter  veiy  little  to  3'ou,"  said  I,  "  what  my  pri- 
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vate  papers  are :  I  am  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Redmond 
Barry." 

Give  it  up,  sirrah  I "  said  the  captain,  seizing  his  cane. 
**  I  will  not  give  it  up ! "  answered  I. 

Hound!  do  you  mutiny?"  screamed  he,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  me  a  lash  across  the  face  with  the  cane,  whtch  had 
the  anticipated  effect  of  producing  a  struggle.  I  dashed  for- 
ward to  grapple  with  him,  the  two  sergeants  flung  themselves 
on  me,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  stunned  again ;  being 
liit  on  my  former  wound  in  the  head.  It  was  bleeding  severely 
when  I  came  to  my  self,  my  laced  coat  was  already  torn  off  my 
back,  my  purse  and  papers  gone,  and  my  hands  tied  behind 
my  back. 

The  great  and  illustrious  Frederick  had  scores  of  these  white 
slave-dealers  all  round  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  debauch- 
ing troops  or  kidnapping  peasants  and  hesitating  at  no  crime 
to  supply  those  brilliant  regiments  of  his  with  food  for  powder : 
and  I  cannot  help  telling  here,  with  some  satisfaction,  the  fitte 
which  ultimately  befell  the  atrocious  scoundrel  who,  violatii*g 
all  the  rights  of  friendship  and  good-fellowship,  had  just  sn.  - 
ceeded  in  entrapping  me.  This  individual  was  a  person  of  high 
famil3*  and  known  talents  and  courage,  but  who  had  a  propen- 
sity to  gambling  and  extravagance,  and  found  his  calling  as 
a  recruit-decoy  far  more  profitable  to  him  than  his  pa}'  oi 
second  captain  in  the  line.  The  sovereign,  too,  probabl}'  found 
his  services  more  useAil  in  the  former  capacit^y.  His  name  was 
Monsieur  de  Galgenstein,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  practisers  of  his  rascally  trade.  He  spoke  all  lan- 
guages, and  knew  all  countries,  and.  hence  had  no  difflcuity 
in  finding  out  the  simple  braggadocio  of  a  3'oung  lad  like  me. 

About  1765,  however,  he  came  to  his  justly  merited  end. 
He  was  at  this  time  living  at  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbuig,  and 
used  to  take  his  walk  upon  the  bridge  there,  and  get  into  con- 
versation with  the  French  advanced  sentinels;  to  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  promising  mountains  and  marvels,"  as 
the  French  say,  if  they  would  take  service  in  Prussia.  One  day 
there  was  on  the  bridge  a  superb  grenadier,  whom  Galgenstein 
accosted,  and  to  whom  he  promis^  a  company,  at  least,  if  he 
would  enlist  under  Frederick. 

'*  Ask  my  comrade  yonder,"  said  the  grenadier ;  "I  can  do 
nothing  without  him.  We  wei*e  born  and  bred  together,  we  are 
of  the  same  company,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  alwa3'sgoin 
pairs.  If  he  will  go  and  you  will  give  him  a  x^ptaincy,  I  will 
go  too." 
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Bring  your  comrade  over  to  Kehl/'  said  Galgenstein,  de- 
lighted. I  will  give  3'ou  the  best  of  dinners,  and  can  promise 
to  satisfy  both  of  you." 

Had  you  not  better  speak  to  him  on  the  bridge  ?  '*  said  the 
grenadier.  I  dare  not  leave  my  post;  but  you  have  but  to 
pass,  and  talk  over  the  matter." 

Galgenstein,  after  a  little  parley,  passed  the  sentinel ;  but 
presently  a  panic  took  him,  and  he  retraced  his  steps.  But 
the  grenadier  brought  his  bayonet  to  the  Prussian's  breast  and 
bade  him  stand :  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 

The  Prussian,  however,  seeing  his  danger,  made  a  bound 
across  the  bridge  and  into  the  Rhine ;  whither,  flinging  aside 
his  musket,  the  intrepid  sentry  followed  him.  The  Frenchman 
was  the  better  swimmer  of  the  two,  seized  upon  the  recruiter, 
ami  bore  him  to  the  Strasbuig  side  of  the  stream,  where  he 
gave  him  up. 

You  deserve  to  be  shot,"  said  the  general  to  him,  for 
abandoning  your  post  and  arms ;  but  you  merit  reward  for  an 
act  of  courage  and  daring.  The  king  prefers  to  reward  you," 
and  the  man  received  money  and  promotion. 

As  for  Galgenstein,  he  declared  his  quality  as  a  nobleman 
and  a  captain  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  applications  were 
made  to  Berlin  to  know  if  his  representations  were  true.  But 
the  king,  though  he  employed  men  of  this  stamp  (officers  to 
seduce  the  su^ects  of  his  allies),  could  not  acknowledge  his 
own  shame.  Letters  were  written  back  ttxan  Berlin  to  say  that 
soofa  a  family  existed  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  person  rep- 
resenting himself  to  belong  to  it  must  be  an  impostor,  for  every 
officer  of  the  name  was  at  his  regiment  and  his  post.  It  was 
Galgenstein's  death-warrant,  and  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy  in 
Strasburg. 

•  ••••• 

Turn  him  into  the  cart  with  the  rest,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
I  awoke  from  my  trance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CRIMP  WAGON  —  MHJTART  EF 


B8 


The  covered  wagon  to  which  I  was  ordered  to  march  mm 
Btanding,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  court-^^rd  of  the  farm,  with  an- 
other dismal  veliiele  of  the  same  kind  hard  by  it.  Each  wts 
prettj  well  filled  with  a  crew  of  men,  whom  the  atrocious  crimp 
who  had  seized  upon  me,  had  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
glorious  Frederick ;  and  I  could  see  by  the  lanterns  of  the 
sentinels,  as  they  thrust  me  into  the  straw,  a  dozen  dark  figmeB 
huddled  together  in  the  horrible  moving  prison  where  I  was 
now  to  be  confined.  A  scream  and  a  curse  from  my  opposite 
neighbor  showed  me  that  he  was  most  likely  wounded,  as  I 
myself  was ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  wretched  night,  the 
moans  and  sobs  of  the  poor  fellows  in  similar  captivity  kepi  up 
a  continual  pauifui  chorus,  which  effectually  prevented  my  get* 
ting  any  relief  from  my  ills  in  sleep.  At  midnight  (as  fiur  as  I 
could  judge)  the  horses  were  put  to  the  wagons,  and  the  creak- 
ing, lumbenng  machines  were  put  in  motion.  A  couple  of 
soldiers,  strongl}'  armed,  sat  on  the  outer  bench  of  the  cart,  and 
their  grim  faces  peered  in  with  their  lanterns  every  now  and 
then  through  the  canvas  curtains,  that  they  might  count  the 
number  of  their  prisoners.  The  brutes  were  half  drunk,  and 
were  singing  love  and  war  songs,  such  as  O  Gretchen  mein 
Taiibchen,  mein  Herzens-trompet,  Mein  Kanon,  mein  Heer- 
pauk  und  meine  Musket,"  Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Bitter,"  and 
the  like ;  their  wild  whoops  and  jodels  making  dolefid  discoid 
with  the  groans  of  us  captives  within  the  wagons.  Many  a. time 
afterwards  have  I  heard  these  ditties  sung  on  the  mardi,  or  in 
the  baiTack-room,  or  round  the  fires  as  we  lay  out  at  night. 

I  was  not  near  so  unhappy,  in  spite  of  all,  as  I  had  been  on 
my  first  enlisting  in  Ireland.  At  least,  thought  I,  if  I  am  de- 
graded to  be  a  private  soldier,  there  will  be  no  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  will  witness  my  shame ;  and  that  is  the  point 
which  I  have  always  cared  for  most.  There  will  be  no  one  to 
say,  There  is  ^  oung  Redmond  Barry,  the  descendant  of  the 
Barry s,  the  fashionable  young  blood  of  Dublin,  pipeclaying  his 
belt  and  carrying  his  brown  Bess."  Indeed,  but  for  that 
opinion  of  the  world,  with  which  it  is  necessary'  that  every  man 
of  spirit  should  keep  upon  equal  teims,  I,  for  my  part,  would 
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baTe  always  been  contented  with  the  humblest  portion.  Now 
hsre,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  was  as  far  removed  from 
the  world  as  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  Robinson  Crusoe's 
island.  And  I  reasoned  with  myself  thus :  —  "  Now  you  are 
caught,  there  is  no  use  in  repining :  make  the  best  of  your  situa- 
tion, and  get  all  the  pleasure  3'ou  can  out  of  it.  There  are  a 
thousand  opportunites  of  plunder,  &c.,  offered  to  the  soldier  in 
war-time,  out  of  which  he  can  get  both  pleasure  and  profit : 
make  use  of  these  and  be  happy.  Besides,  you  are  extraordi- 
narily brave,  handsome,  and  clever :  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  procure  advancement  in  your  new  service  ?  " 

In  this  philosophical  way  I  looked  at  my  misfortunes,  de- 
termining not  to  be  cast  down  by  them ;  and  bore  my  woes  and 
my  broken  head  with  perfect  magnanimity.  The  latter  was,  for 
the  moment,  an  evil  against  which  it  required  no  small  powers 
of  endurance  to  contend ;  for  the  jolts  of  the  wagon  were  dread- 
fkil,  and  every  shake  caused  a  throb  in  my  brain  which  I  thought 
wonld  have  split  my  skull.  As  the  morning  dawned,  I  saw  that 
the  man  next  me,  a  gaunt,  yellow-haired  creature,  in  black,  had 
a  cushion  of  straw  under  his  head. 

Are  you  wounded,  comrade?"  said  I. 

Praised  be  the  Lord,*'  said  he,  I  am  sore  hurt  in  spirit 
and  body,  and  bruised  in  many  members ;  wounded,  however^ 
am  1  not.    And  you,  poor  youth  ?  " 

I  am  wounded  in  the  head,"  said  I,  and  I  want  your  pil- 
low :  give  it  me  —  I*ve  a  clasp-knifb  in  my  pocket !  "  and  with 
this  I  gave  him  a  terrible  look,  meaning  to  say  (and  mean  it  I 
did,  for  look  yon,  a  ia  guerre  c'est  a  la  guerre j  and  I  am  none  of 
your  milk-sops.)  that,  unless  he  yielded  me  the  accommodation, 
I  would  give  him  a  taste  of  my  steel. 

I  would  give  it  thee  without  any  threat,  friend,"  said  the 
yellow-haired  man,  meekly,  and  handed  me  over  his  little  sack 
of  straw. 

He  then  leaned  himself  back  as  comfortably  as  he  could 
against  the  cart,  and  began  repeating,  Ein  fester  Burg  ist 
nnser  Gott,**  by  which  I  concluded  that  I  had  got  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  parson.  With  the  jolts  of  the  wagon,  and  accidents 
of  the  journey,  varions  more  exclamations  and  movements  of 
the  passengei*s  showed  what  a  motley  company  we  were.  Every 
now  and  then  a  countryman  would  burst  into  tears  ;  a  French 
voice  would  be  heard  to  say,  O  mon  Dieu  !  —  mon  Dieu  !  "  a 
eoi^>le  more  of  the  sfune  nation  were  jabbering  oaths  and  chat- 
Jtering  incessantlj' ;  and  a  certain  allusion  to  his  own  and  every- 
body else's  eyes,  which  came  from  a  stalwart  figure  at  the  far 
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corner,  told  me  that  there  was  certainly  an  Englishman  in  our 
crew. 

But  I  was  spared  soon  the  tedium  and  discomforts  of  the 
journey.  In  spite  of  the  clergyman's  cushion,  my  head,  which 
was  throbbing  with  pain,  was  brought  abruptly  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  wagon ;  it  began  to  bleed  afVesh ;  I  becune 
almost  light  headed.  I  only  recollect  having  a  draught  of 
water  here  and  there ;  once  stopping^at  a  fortified  town,  where 
an  officer  counted  us :  —  all  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed 
in  a  drowsy  stupor,  ftom  which,  when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself 
lying  in  a  hospital  bed,  with  a  nun  in  a  white  hood  watdiing 
over  me. 

They  are  in  sad  spiritual  darkness,"  said  a  voice  fW>m  the 
bed  next  to  me,  when  the  nun  had  finished  her  kind  offices  and 
retired :  they  are  in  the  night  of  error,  and  yet  there  is  the 
light  of  faith  in  those  poor  creatures.*' 

It  was  my  comrade  of  the  crimp  wagon,  his  huge  broad  hnK 
looming  out  fVom  under  a  white  ni^tcap,  and  ensconced  m 
the  bed  beside. 

What !  you  there,  Herr  Pastor?  "  said  I. 
Only  a  candidate,  sir,'*  answered  the  white  nightcap. 
But,  praised  be  heaven  !  you  have  come  to.  You  have  hadi 
wild  time  of  it.  You  have  been  talking  in  the  English  languid 
(with  which  I  am  acquainted,)  of  Ireland,  and  a  young  lady, 
and  Mick,  and  of  another  young  lady,  and  of  a  house  on  fire, 
and  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  concerning  whom  yon  sung  as 
parts  of  a  ballad,  and  of  a  number  of  other  matters  appertam- 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  your  personal  history." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  strange  one,"  said  I ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  man  in  the  world,  of  my  birth,  whose  misfortunes 
can  at  all  be  compared  to  mine." 

I  do  not  object  to  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  brag  of  my 
birth  and  other  acquirements ;  for  .1  have  always  found  that  if  i 
man  does  not  give  himself  a  good  word,  his  friends  will  not  do 
it  for  him. 

"  Well,"  said  my  fellow-patient,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  yours  is 
a  strange  tale,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  anon  ;  bat  at  present 
you  must  not  be  permitted  to  speak  much,  for  your  fiaver  has 
been  long,  and  your  exhaustion  great." 

*'  Where  are  we?"  I  asked ;  and  the  candidate  informed  mc 
that  we  were  in  the  bishopric  and  town  of  Fulda,  at  present 
occupied  by  Prince  Henry's  troops.  There  had  been  a  skirmidi 
with  an  out-party  of  French  near  the  town,  in  which  a  shot 
entering  the  wagon,  the  poor  candidate  had  been  wounded. 
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As  the  reader  knowjs  already  my  history,  I  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  give  the  aclditions  with  which  I 
&vored  my  comrade  in  misfortune.  But  I  confess  that  I  told 
liim  ours  was  the  greatest  family  and  finest  palace  in  Ireland, 
that  we  were  enormously  wealthy,  related  to  all  the  peerage, 
d«iscended  from  the  ancient  kings,  &c. ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
i:i  the  course  of  our  conversation,  1  found  that  mv  interlocutor 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  Ireland  than  1  did.  When,  for 
iiistance,  I  spoke  of  my  descent,  — 

From  which  race  of  kings?"  said  he. 

Oh ! "  said  I  (for  my  memory  for  dates  was  never  very 
accurate),    from  the  old  ancient  kings  of  aU." 

What !  can  you  trace  your  origin  to  the  sons  of  Japhet  ?  " 
said  he. 

"'Faith,  I  can,"  answered  I,  '*  and  farther  too,  —  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, if  you  like." 

"I  see,"  said  the  candidate,  smiling,  "that  yon  look  upon 
those  l^ends  with  incredulity.  These  Partholans  and  Neme- 
dians,  of  whom  your  writers  fondly  make  mention,  cannot  be 
authentically  vouched  for  in  history.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
have  any  more  foundation  for  the  tales  concerning  them,  than 
for  the  legends  relative  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  King  Brute, 
which  prevailed  two  centuries  back  in  the  sister  island." 

And  then  he  began  a  discourse  about  tlie  Phoenicians,  the 
Scyths  or  Goths,  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  Tacitus,  and  King 
MacNeil ;  which  was^  to  say  the  truth,  the  very  first  news  I 
bad  heard  of  those  personages.  As  for  English,  he  s|>oke  it  as 
well  as  I,  and  had  seven  more  languages,  he  said,  equally  at 
his  command ;  for,  on  my  quoting  the  only  Latin  line  that  I 
knew,  that  out  of  the  poet  Homer,  which  says,  — 


*'  As  in  pnesenti  perfectam  fumat  in  avi/' 


he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the  Roman  tongue ;  on  which  I  was 
fain  to  tell  him  that  we  pronounced  it  in  a  difi'erent  way  in 
Ireland,  and  so  got  off  the  conversation. 

My  honest  fHend's  history  was  a  curious  one,  and  it  may  be 
tokl  here  in  order  to  show  of  what  motley  materials  our  levies 
were  composed :  — 

*'  I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  Saxon  by  birth,  my  father  being  pastor 
of  the  village  of  Pfannkuchen,  where  I  imbibed  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  At  sixteen  (I  am  now  twenty-three), 
having  mastered  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  Fi*ench, 
Fjigliah,  ArabiC)  and  Hebrew ;  and,  having  come  into  posses- 
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sion  of  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  rixdalers,  a  sum  ampl}'  soffident 
to  defray  my  university'  courses,  I  went  to  the  famous  academy 
of  Gottingen,  where  I  devoted  four  years  to  the  exact  sciences 
and  theology.  Also,  I  learned  what  worldly*  accomplishmentB 
I  could  command ;  taking  a  dancing-tutor  at  the  expense  of  a 
groschen  a  lesson,  a  course  of  fencing  from  a  French  practi- 
tioner, and  attending  lectures  on  the  gi-eat  hcnrse  and  the  eques- 
trian science  at  the  hippodrome  of  a  celebrated  cavalry  professor. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  man  should  kuow  everything  as  far  as  in 
his  power  lies :  that  he  should  complete  his  cycle  of  experience ; 
and,  one  science  being  as  necessary'  as  another,  it  behoves  him, 
accoi*ding  to  his  means,  to  acquaint  himself  with  all.  For 
many  branches  of  personal  knowledge  (as  distinguished  from 
spiritual ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  distinction 
is  a  correct  one),  I  confess  I  have  found  myself  inapt.  I 
attempted  tight-rope  dancing,  with  a  Bohemian  artist  who 
appeared  at  our  academy ;  but  in  this  I  failed,  lamentably 
breaking  my  nose  in  the  fall  which  I  had.  I  also  essayed  to 
drive  a  coach-and-four,  which  an  English  student,  Herr  Graff 
Lord  von  Martingale,  drove  at  the  university.  In  this,  too, 
I  failed ;  oversetting  the  chariot  at  the  postern,  opposite  the 
Berliner  gate,  with  his  lordship's  friend,  Fraulein  Miss  Kitty 
Coddlins  within.  I  had  been  instructing  the  young  lord  in  the 
German  language  when  the  above  accident  took  place,  and  was 
dismissed  by  him  in  consequence.  My  means  did  not  permit 
me  further  to  pursue  this  curriculum  (you  will  pardon  me  the 
joke),  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
take  a  place  in  any  hippodix>me  in  the  world,  and  to  handle  the 
ribbons  (as  the  high  well-born  lord  used  to  say)  to  perfection. 

At  the  university  I  delivered  a  thesis  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  which,  I  think,  would  interest  you ;  and  held  a  dis- 
putation in  Arabic  against  Professor  Strumpff,  in  which  I  was 
said  to  have  the  advantage.  The  languages  of  Southern 
Europe,  of  course,  I  acquired ;  and,  to  a  person  well  grounded 
in  Sanscrit,  the  northern  idioms  offer  no  difficulty.  If  you 
have  ever  attempted  the  Russian  you  will  find  it  child's  play ; 
and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  no  knowledge  (to  speak  of)  of  Chinese ;  and, 
but  for  the  present  dilemma,  I  had  intended  to  pass  over  into 
England  for  that  puriK)se,  and  get  a  passive  in  one  of  the 
English  company's  ships  to  Canton. 

I  am  not  of  a  saving  turn,  hence  my  little  fortune  of  * 
hundred  rixdalers,  which  has  served  to  keep  many  a  prudent 
man  for  a  score  of  years,  barely  sufiSced  for  five  years'  studies; 
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after  whioh  mj  studies  were  interrupted,  my  pupils  fell  off,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  shoe-binding  in  order  to 
save  money,  and,  at  a  future  period,  resume  my  academic 
course.  During  this  period  I  contracted  an  attachment"  (here 
the  candidate  sighed  a  little)  with  a  person,  who,  though  not 
beantifui,  and  fortj^  years  of  age,  is  yet  likely  to  sympathize 
with  my  existence;  and,  a  month  since  my  kind  friend  and 
patron,  university  prorector,  Doctor  Nasenbrumm,  having  in- 
formed me  that  the  Pfarrer  of  Rumpelwitz  was  dead,  asked 
whether  I  would  like  to  have  m}'  name  placed  upon  the  candi- 
date list,  and  if  I  were  minded  to  preach  a  trial  sermon  ?  As 
the  gaining  of  this  living  would  further  my  union  with  my 
Amalia,  I  joyously  consented,  and  prepared  a  discourse. 

'*If  you  like  I  will  recite  it  to  3'ou  —  No?  —  Well,  I  will 
give  you  extracts  from  it  upon  our  line  of  march.  To  proceed, 
then,  with  ray  biographical  sketch,  which  is  now  very  near  a 
oondusion  ;  or,  as  I  should  more  correctly  say,  which  has  very 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  present  period  of  time :  I  preached 
that  sermon  at  Rumpelwitz,  in  which  I  hope  that  the  Babylonian 
question  was  pretty  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  I  preached  it 
before  the  Herr  Baron  and  his  noble  famil}',  and  some  officers 
of  distinotioD  who  were  staying  at  his  castle.  Mr.  Doctor 
Moser  of  Halle  followed  me  in  the  evening  discourse ;  but, 
though  his  exercise  was  learned,  and  he  disposed  of  a  passage 
of  Ignatius,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  manifest  interpolation,  I 
do  not  think  his  sermon  had  the  effect  which  mine  produced, 
aDd  that  the  Rumpelwitzers  much  relished  it.  After  the  sermon, 
all  the  candidates  walked  out  of  church  together,  and  supped 
lovingly  at  the  ^  Blue  Stag  *  in  Rumpelwitz. 

While  so  occupied,  a  waiter  came  in  and  said  that  a  per- 
son without  wishing  to  speak  to  one  of  the  reverend  candidates, 
^  the  tall  one.'  This  could  onl.y  mean  me,  for  I  was  a  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  any  otlier  reverend  gentleman  present. 
I  issued  out  to  see  who  was  the  person  desiring  to  hold  converse 
with  me,  and  found  a  man  whom  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing as  one  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

"  ^  Sur,'  said  this  Hebrew,  *  I  have  heard  from  a  friend,  who 
was  in  3'our  church  to-day,  the  heads  of  the  admirable  discourse 
you  pronounced  there.  It  has  affected  me  deepl^s  most  deeply. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  am  yet  in  doubt, 
and  if  your  honor  could  but  condescend  to  enlighten  me  on 
these,  1  think  —  I  think  Solomon  Hirsch  would  be  a  convert 
to  your  eloquence.* 

*  What  are  these  points,  my  good  friend?"  said  I ;  and  I 
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pointed  oat  to  him  the  twentv-fonr  heads  of  my  sermon,  asking 
him  in  which  of  these  his  doubts  l&y. 

We  had  been  walking  up  and  down  before  the  inn  while 
our  conversation  took  place,  but  the  windows  being  open,  and 
my  comrades  having  heard  the  discourse  in  the  morning,  re^ 
quested  me,  rather  peevishl}*,  not  to  resume  it  at  that  i^eriod. 
I,  therefore,  moved  on  with  my  disciple,  and,  at  his  request, 
began  at  once  the  sermon ;  for  my  memory  is  good  for  anything, 
and  I  can  repeat  any  book  I  have  read  thrice. 

I  poured  out  then,  under  the  trees,  and  in  the  calm  moon- 
light, that  discourse  which  I  had  pronounced  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  noon.  My  Israelite  only  interrupted  me  by  exclama- 
tions indicative  of  surprise,  assent,  admiration,  and  increasing 
conviction.  '  Prodigious  ! '  said  he ;  — '  Wtmderschon  ! '  would 
he  i*emark  at  the  conclusion  of  some  eloquent  passage;  in  a 
word,  he  exhausted  the  complimentary  inteijections  of  our 
language:  and  to  compliments  what  man  Is  averse?  I  think 
we  must  have  walked  two  miles  when  I  got  to  my  third  head, 
and  my  companion  begged  I  would  enter  his  house,  which  we 
now  neared,  and  partake  of  a  glass  of  beer ;  to  which  I  was 
never  averse. 

That  house,  sir,  was  the  inn  at  which  you,  too,  if  I  judge 
aright,  were  taken.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the  place,  than  three 
crimi>s  rushed  upon  me,  told  me  I  was  a  deserter,  and  their 
prisoner,  and  called  upon  me  to  deliver  up  my  money  and 
papers ;  which  I  did  with  a  solemn  protest  as  to  my  sacred 
character.  They  consisted  of  my  sermon  in  MS.,  Prorector 
Nasenbrumm's  i-ecommendatory  letter  proving  my  identity, 
and  three  groschen  four  pfennigs  in  bullion.  I  had  already 
been  in  the  cart  twenty  hours  when  you  reached  the  house. 
The  French  officer,  who  laj'  opposite  you  (he  who  screamed 
when  you  trod  oa  his  foot,  for  he  was  wounded),  was  brought 
in  shortly  before  3^our  arrival.  He  had  been  taken  with  his 
epaulets  and  regimentals,  and  declared  his  quality  and  rank ; 
but  he  was  alone  (I  believe  it  was  some  affair  of  love  with  a 
Hessian  lady  which  caused  him  to  be  unattended) ;  and  as  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  he  fell  will  make  more  profit  of  him 
as  a  recruit  than  as  a  prisoner,  he  is  made  to  share  our  fate. 
He  is  not  the  first  by  many  scores  so  captured.  One  of  M.  de 
Soubise's  oooks,  and  three  actors  out  of  a  troop  in  the  French 
camp,  several  deserters  fVom  your  English  troops  (the  men  are 
led  away  by  being  told  that  there  is  no  fl(^ging  in  the  Prus- 
sian service),  and  three  Dutchmen  were  taken  besides." 

"  And  you,"  said  I —  "  you  who  were  just  on  the  point  of 
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getting  a  valuable  living, —  jou  who  have  so  ranch  learning, 
are  you  not  indignant  at  the  outrage  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  Saxon,"  said  the  candidate,  "  and  there  is  no 
use  in  indignation.  Our  government  is  crushed  under  Fred- 
erick's heel  these  Ave  years,  and  I  might  as  well  hope  for 
mercy  from  the  Grand  Mogul.  Nor  am  I,  in  truth,  discon- 
tented with  my  lot ;  I  have  lived  on  a  penn}'  bread  for  so 
many  years,  that  a  soldier's  rations  will  be  a  luxury  to  me. 
I  do  not  care  about  more  or  less  blows  of  a  cane ;  all  such 
evils  are  passing,  and  therefore  endurable.  I  will  never, 
€rod  willing,  slay  a  man  in  combat ;  but  I  am  not  unanxious 
to  experience  on  myself  the  effect  of  the  war-passion,  which 
has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  human  race.  It  was  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  determined  to  many*  Amalia,  for  a  man 
is  not  a  complete  Memch  until  he  is  the  father  of  a  family ; 
to  be  which  is  a  condition  of  his  existence,  and  therefore  a 
duty  of  his  education.  Amalia  must  wait ;  she  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  want,  being,  indeed,  cook  to  the  Fran  Prorectorinn 
Nasenbrumm,  my  worthy  patron's  lady.  I  have  one  or  two 
books  with  me,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  take  from  me,  and 
one  in  my  heart  which  is  the  best  of  all.  If  it  shall  please 
heaven  to  Gnish  my  existence  here,  before  I  can  prosecute  my 
studies  further,  what  cause  have  I  to  repine?  I  pray  God  I 
may  not  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  have  wronged  no  roan,  and 
committed  no  mortal  sin.  If  I  have,  I  know  where  to  look 
for  forgiveness ;  and  if  I  die,  as  I  have  said,  without  knowing 
all  that  I  would  desire  to  learn,  shall  I  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
learn  evenfthing^  and  what  can  human  soul  ask  for  more  ? 

Pardon  me  for  putting  so  many  Pm  in  my  discourse,"  said 
the  candidate,  but  when  a  man  is  talking  of  himself,  'tis  the 
briefest  and  simplest  way  of  talking." 

In  which,  perhaps,  though  I  hate  egotism,  I  think  m}* 
friend  was  right  Although  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a 
mean-spirited  fellow,  with  no  more  ambition  than  to  know 
tlie  contents  of  a  few  musty  books,  I  think  the  man  had 
son)e  good  in  him ;  especially  in  the  resolution  with  which  he 
hoi-e  his  calamities.  Man}*  a  gallant  man  of  the  highest  honor 
is  often  not  pixK>f  against  these,  and  has  been  known  to  de- 
spair over  a  bad  dinner,  or  to  be  east  down  at  a  ragged- 
elbowed  coat.  My  maxim  is  to  bear  all,  to  put  up  with  water 
if  )ou  cannot  get  burgund3',  and  if  you  have  no  velvet,  to  be 
content  with  frieze.  But  bui^ndy  and  velvet  are  the  best, 
^'^n  entmdu^  and  the  man  is  a  fool  who  will  not  seize  the  best 
whoQ  the  scramble  is  open. 
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The  heads  of  the  sermdn  which  my  friend'  the  thedogiin 
intended  to  impart  to  me,  were^  howevier.,  never  told;  for, 
after  our  coming  out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  drafted  into  a  regi- 
ment quartered  as  far  as  possible  from  his  native  coontrj,  in 
Pomerania;  while  I  wa»  pat  into  the  Biilow  regiment,  of 
which  the  ordinary  head-quarters  were  Beiiin.  The  PriKsian 
regiments  seldom  change  their  garrisons  as  oars  do,  for  the 
fear  of  desertion  is  so  great,  that  rt  becomes  necessary  to 
know  the  face  of  every  individual  in  the  service ;  and,  in  time 
of  peace,  men  live  and  die  in  the  same  town.  This  does  not 
add,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  the  amusements  of  the  soldier^s 
life*  It  is  lest  an}'  young  gentleman  like  myself  shookl  take  a 
fancy  to  a  military  career,  and  fancy  that  of  a  private  soldier 
a  tolerable  one,  that  I  am  giving  these,  I  hope,  moral  de- 
scriptions of  what  we  poor  fellows  in  the  ranks  really  suffered. 

As  soon  as  we  recovered,  we  were  dismissed  from  the  nuns 
and  the  hospital  to  the  town  prison  of  Fulda,  where  we  were 
kept  like  slaves  and  criminals,  with  artillerymeit  with  lighted 
matches  at  the  doors  of  the  court-yards  and  the  huge  black 
dormitor}'  where  some  hundreds  of  us  lay ;  until  we  were  de- 
spatched to  our  different  destinations.  It  was  soon  seen  by  the 
exercise  which  were  the  old  soldiers  amongst  us,  and  whidi  the 
recruits ;  and  for  the  foimer,  while  we  Isiy  in  prison,  there  was 
a  little  more  leisure:  though,  if  possible,  a  still  more  strict 
watch  kept  than  over  the  broken-spirited  yokels  who  had  been 
forced  or  coaxed  into  the  service.  To  describe  the  characters 
here  assembled  would  require  Mr.  Gilray's  own  pencfl. 
There  were  men  of  all  nations  and  callings.  The  Englishmen 
boxed  and  bullied ;  the  Frenchmen  playeid  cards,  and  danced 
and  fenced  ;  the  heavy  Germans  smoked  thdr  pipes  and  drank 
beer,  if  they  could  manage  to  purchase  it.  Those  who  had 
anything  to  risk  gambled,  and  at  this  sport  I  was  pretty 
lucky,  for,  not  having  a  penny  when  I  entered  the  depot 
(having  been  robbed  of  every  fiEU*thing  of  my  propert3'  by 
the  rascally  crimps),  I  won  near  a  dollar  in  my  very  first 
game  at  cards  with  one  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  who  did  not  think 
of  asking  whether  I  could  pa}*  or  not  upon  losing.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  gentlemanlike  appear- 
ance: it  has  saved  me  many  a  time  since  by  procuring  me 
credit  when  my  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Among  the  Frenchmen  there  was  a  si)lendid  man  and  soldier, 
whose  real  name  we  never  knew,  but  whose  ultimate  history 
created  no  small  sensation,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  the 
Prussian  army.    If  beauty  and  courage  ^re  prooik  of  nobility, 
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(ftithoQgh  I  have  se^some  of  the  o^est  dogs  and  the  great- 
est cowards  in  the  world  in  the  noblesse)  I  have  no  doubt 
courage  and  beanty  are,  this  Frenchman  iiiust  have  been  of  the 
highest  families  in  France,  so  grand  and  noble  was  his.  manner, 
so  superb  his  person.  He  was  not  quite  to  tall  as  myself,,  fair^ 
while i  am  dark,  and,  if  possible,  rather  broader  in  the  shoulders* 
He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  could  master  me  with  the 
smail-sword ;  with  which  he  would  pink  me  four  times  to  my 
three.  As  for  the  sabre,  I  conld  knook  him  to  pieoes  with  it ; 
and  I  conld  leap  farther  and  carry  more  than  he  could.  This, 
however,  is  mere  egotism.  This  Frenchman,  with  whom  I  be- 
came pretty  iotimate  — for  we  were  the  two  cocks,  as  it  were, 
of  the  depot,  and  neither  had  any  feeling  of  low  jealousy  —  was 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Le  Blondin,  on  account  of 
his  complexion.  He  was  not  a  deserter,  but  had  come  in  from 
the  Lower  Rliine  and  the  bishoprics,  as  I  fancy ;  fortune  having 
provicd  unfavorable  to  him  at  play  probably,  and  other  means 
of  existence  being  denieil  him.  I  suspect  that  the  Bastile  was 
waiting  for  him  in  his  own  country,  had  he  taken  a  fancy  to  re- 
turn thither. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  play  and  liquor,  and  thus  we 
had  a  considerable  ^3*mpathy  together :  when  excited  by  one  or 
the  other,  he  became  frightfuK  I,  for  my  part,  can  bear,  with- 
out wincing,  both  ill  luck  and  wine;  hence  my  advantage  over 
him  was  considerable  in  our  bouts,  and  I  won  enough  money 
from  him  to  make  my  position  tenable;  He  had  a  wife  outside 
(wfao^  I  take  it,  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  separation 
fh>m  his'£unily),  and  she  used  to  be  admitted  to  see  him  twice 
or  thrice  a  week^  and  never  came  empt^'-handed — a  little  brown, 
brigHt-^yed  creature,  whose  ogles  had  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion npon^all  the  worid.  *  < 

This- man  was  drafted  into  a  xegiment  that  was  quartered  at 
Neiss  in  Silesia,  which  is  only  at  a  short  distance  from .  the 
Austriian  frontier ;'  he  maintained  alwaj's  the  same  character  for 
daring  and  skill,  and  was,  in  the  secret  republic  of  the  regiment, 
which  always  existsas  well  as  the  regular  military  hierarchy,  the 
acknowledged  leader.  He  was  an  admirable  soldier,  as  I  have 
said ;  but  hai^ty,  dissolute,  and  a  drunkard.  A  man  of  this 
mark,  unliess  he  takes  eare  to  coax  and  flatter  his  officers  (which 
I  always  did),  is  sure  to  ML  out  with  them.  Le  Blondin's 
captain  was  his  sworn  enemy,  and  his  punishments  were  frequent 
ami  severer  • 

•  His  wife  and  the  women  of  the  regiment  (this  was  after; the 
peabe)  used  to  carry  on.a  little  commerce  of  smuggling  across 
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the  Austrian  frontier,  where  their  dealings  were  winked  at  by 
both  parties ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  her  hus- 
band, this  woman,  from  every  one  of  her  excursions,  would 
bring  in  a  little  powder  and  ball :  commodities  which  are  not  to 
be  procured  by  the  Prussian  soldier,  and  which  were  atowed 
away  in  secret  till  wanted.  They  were  to  be  wanted,  and  that 
soon. 

Le  Blondin  had  organized  a  gieat  and  exUiiordinary  con- 
spiracy. We  don't  know  how  far  it  went,  how  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  it  embraced ;  but  strange  were  the  stories  told 
about  the  plot  amongst  us  privates :  for  the  news  was  spr^ 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  and  talked  of  by  the  army,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Government  efforts  to  hush  it  up  —  hush  it  up,  indeed ! 
I  have  been  of  the  people  myself ;  I  have  seen  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, and  I  know  what  is  the  freemasonry  of  the  poor. 

He  made  himself  the  head  of  the  plot.  There  were  no  writ- 
ings nor  papers.  No  single  one  of  the  conspirators  communi- 
cated with  any  other  but  the  Frenchman  ;  but  personally  he  gave 
his  oixiers  to  them  all.  He  had  arranged  matters  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  garrison,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain  day:  the 
guai-d-houses  in  the  town  were  to  be  seized,  the  sentinels  cut 
down,  and  —  who  knows  the  rest?  Some  of  our  people  used 
to  say  that  the  conspiracy  was  spread  through,  all  Silewa,  and 
that  Le  Blondin  was  to  be  made  a  genend  in  the  Aastrian 
service. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  and  opposite  the  guard-house  by  the 
Bohmer-Thor  of  Neiss,  some  thirty  men  were  lounging  about 
in  their  undress,  and  the  Frenchman  stood  near  the  sentinel  of 
the  guard-house,  shaipening  a  wood-hatchet  on  a  stone.  At 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  he  got  up,  split  open  the .  sentinel's  head 
with  a  blow  of  his  axe,  and  the  thirty  men,  rushing  into  the 
guard-house,  took  possession  of  the  arms  there,  and  marched 
at  once  to  the  gate.  The  sentry  there  tried  to  drop  the  bar,  but 
the  Frenchman  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  with  another  blow  of 
the  axe,  cut  off  his  right  hand  with  which  he  held  the  chain. 
Seeing  the  men  rushing  out  armed,  the  guard  without  Uie  gate 
drew  up  across  the  road  to  prevent  their  passage;  but  the 
Frenchman's  thirty  gave  them  a  volley,  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  brought  down  several,  and  the  rest  fl^'ing,  the 
thirty  rushed  on.  The  frontier  is  only  a  league  from  Neiss,  and 
they  made  rapidly  towards  it. 

But  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  town,  and  what  saved  it  was 
that  the  clock  by  which  the  Frenchman  went  was  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  faster  than  any  of  the  clocks  in  the  town.   The  g^i^rak 
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was  beat,  the  troops  called  to  arms^  and  thus  the  men  who  were 
to  have  attacked  the  other  guard-houses  were  obliged  to  fall  into 
the  ranks,  and  their  project  was  defeated.  This,  however,  like- 
wise rendered  the  discovery  of  the  conspirators  impossible,  for  no 
man  could  betray  his  comrade,  nor,  of  course,  would  he  crimi- 
nate himself. 

Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Frenchman  and  his  thirty 
fugitives,  who  were,  by  this  time,  far  on  their  way  to  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier.  When  the  horse  came  up  with  them,  they  turned, 
received  them  with  a  volley  and  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them 
back.  The  Anstrians  wei-e  out  at  the  barriers  looking  eagerly 
on  at  the  conflict.  The  women,  who  were  on  the  look-out  too, 
brought  more  ammunition  to  these  intrepid  deserters,  and  they 
engaged  and  drove  back  the  dragoons  several  times.  But  in 
these  gallant  and  fruitless  combats  much  time  was  lost,  and  a  bat- 
talion presently  came  up,  and  surrounded  the  brave  thirty ;  when 
the  fete  of  the  poor  fellows  was  decided.  They  fought  with  the 
fury  of  despair:  not  one  of  them  asked  for  quarter.  When 
their  ammunition  failed,  they  fought  with  the  steel,  and  were 
shot  down  or  bayoneted  where  they  stood.  The  Frenchman 
was  the  very  last  man  who  was  hit.  He  received  a  bullet  in  the 
thigh,  and  fell,  and  in  this  state  was  overpowered,  killing  the 
officer  who  first  advanced  to  seize  him. 

He  and  the  very  few  of  his  comrades  who  survived  were 
earned  back  to  Neiss,  and  immediately,  as  the  ringleader,  he 
was  bi*ought  before  a  council  of  war.  He  refused  all  interroga- 
taons  which  were  made  as  to  his  real  name  and  family.  "  What 
matters  who  I  am  ?  "  said  he ;  "  yon  have  me  and  will  shoot  me. 
My  name  would  not  save  me  were  it  ever  so  famous."  In  the 
same  way  he  declined  to  make  a  single  discovery  regarding  the 
plot.  It  was  all  my  doing,"  he  said  ;  each  man  engaged  in 
it  only  knew  me,  and  is  ignorant  of  every  one  of  his  comrades. 
The  secret  is  mine  alone,  and  the  secret  shall  die  with  me." 
When  the  officers  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  which  induced 
him  to  meditate  a  crime  so  horrible?  "It  was  your  infernal 
brutality  and  tyranny,"  he  said.  "  You  are  all  butchers,  ruf- 
fians, tigers,  and  3'ou  owe  it  to  the  cowardice  of  your  men  that 
you  were  not  murdered  long  ago." 

At  this  his  captain  burst  into  the  most  furious  exclamations 
against  the  wounded  man,  and  rushing  up  to  him,  struck  him 
a  blow  with  his  fist.  But  Le  Blondin,  wounded  as  he  was,  as 
quick  as  thought  seized  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
supported  him,  and  plunged  it  into  the  officer's  breast.  "  Scoun- 
drel and  monster,"  said  he,  "I  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
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sending  you  out  of  the  worlcTbefore  I  die."  He  was  shot  that 
day.  He  offered  to  write  td  the  king,  if  the  officers  would  agree 
to  let  his  letter  go  sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  postmaster ;  hut 
they  feared,  no  doubt,  that  something  might  be  said  to  inculpate 
themselves,  and  refused  him  the  permission.  At  the  next  re- 
view Frederick  treated  them,  it  is  said,  with  great  severity,  and 
rebuked  them  for  not  having  granted  the  Frenchman  his  request. 
However,  it  was  the  king's  interest  to  conceal  the  matter,  and 
so  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  hushed  up  —  so  well  hushed 
up,  that  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  the  army  knew  it :  and 
many's  the  one  of  us  that  has  dnmk  to  the  Frenchman's  memory 
over  our  wine,  as  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  soldier.  I  shall 
have,  doubtless,  some  readers  who  will  cry  out  at  this,  that  I 
am  encouraging  insubordination  an^d  advocating  murder.  If 
these  men  had  served  as  privates  in  the  Pmssian  army  from  1760 
to  1765,  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  take  objection.  This  man 
destroyed  two  sentinels  to  get  his  liberty ;  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousamls  of  his  own  and  the  Austrian  people  did  King 
Frederick  kill  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  Silesia?  It  was  the 
accursed  tyranny  of  the  system  that  sharpened  the  axe  whidi 
brained  the  two  sentinels  of  Neiss :  and  so  let  officers  take 
warning,  and  think  twice  ere  they  visit  poor  fellows  with  the 
cane. 

I  could  tell  many  more  stories  about  the  arm}';  but  as, 
from  having  been  a  soldier  myself,  all  my  s^nnpathies  are  in 
the  rnnks,  no  doubt  my  tales  would  be  pronounced  to  be  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  and  I  had  best,  therefore,  be  brief.  Fancy 
my  surprise  while  in  this  depot,  when  one  day  a  well-known 
voice  saluted  my  ear,  and  I  heard  a  meagre  3'oung  gentleman^ 
who  was  brought  in  by  a  couple  of  troopers  and  received  a  few 
cuts  across  the  shoulders  from  one  of  them,  say  in  the  best 
English,  You  infernal  wasccdy  Fll  be  wevenged  for  this.  Ill 
wite  to  my  ambassador,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Fakenham  of 
Fakenham."  I  burst  out  laughing  at  this :  it  was  my  oki 
acquaintance  in  my  corporal's  coat.  Lischen  had  sworn  stoutty 
that  he  was  really  and  truly  the  private,  and  the  poor  feDow 
had  been  drafted  off,  and  was  to  be  made  one  of  us.  Bat  I 
bear  no  malice,  and  having  made  the  whole  room  roar  with  the 
story  of  the  way  in  which  I  had  tricked  the  poor  lad,  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  advice,  which  procured  him  his  liberty.  "Go 
to  the  inspecting  officer,"  said  I ;  ''if  they  once  get  you  into 
Prussia  it  is  all  over  with  you,  and  they  wUl  never  give  you  up. 
Go  now  to  the  commandant  of  tlie  depot,  promise  him  a  hun- 
dred—  live  hundred  guineas  to  set  3'ou  free;  say  that  the 
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criming  oaptaio  has  yoar  papera  and  portfolio  (this  was  trae)  ; 
above  all,  show  him  that  you  have  the  means  of  pacing  hin^ 
the  promised  money,  and  I  will  warrant  you  are  set  free." 
He  (M  as  I  advised,  and  when  we  were  put  on  the  march  Mr. 
Fakenham  found  means  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  hospital,  and 
while  in  hospital  the  matter  was  arranged  as  I  had  recommended. 
He  had  nearly,  however,  missed  his  freedom  by  his  own  stingi- 
ness in  bargaining  for  it,  and  never  showed  the  least  gratitude 
towards  me  his  benefactor. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  any  romantiq  narrative  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  At  the  close  of  it,  the  Prussian  army,  so  re- 
nowned for  its  disciplined  valor,  was  officered  and  under-of-* 
fioered  by  native  Prussians,  it  is  true  ;  but  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  hired  or  stolen,  like  myself,  from  almost 
e?ery  nation  in  Europe.  The  deserting  to  and  fro  was  pro- 
digious. In  my  regiment  (Biilow's)  alone  before  the  war, 
there  had  been  no  less  than  600  Frenchmen,  and  as  they 
marched  oat  of  Berlin  for  the  campaign,  one  of  the  fellows 
bad  an  old  fiddle  cm  which  he  was  plaj'ing  a  French  tune,  and 
his  comrades  danced  almost,  rather  than  walked,  after  him, 
singing,  Nous  aUom  en  France. Two  years  after,  when  they 
returned  to  Berlin,  there  were  only  six  of  these  men  left ;  the 
rest  had  fled  or  were  killed  in  action.  The  life  the  private  sol- 
dier led  was  a  frightful  one  to  any  but  men  of  iron  courage  and 
endurance.  There  was  a  corporal  to  every  three  men,  march- 
ing behind  them,  and  pitilessly  using  the  cane :  so  much  so 
that  it  used  to  be  said  that  in  action  there  was  a  front  rank  of 
privates  and  a  second  rank  of  sergeants  and  corporals  to  drive 
them  on.  Many  men  would  give  way  to  the  most  frightful 
acts  of  despair  under  these  incessant  persecutions  and  tortures ; 
and  amongst  several  regiments  of  the  army  a  horrible  practice 
had  spnmg  up,  which  for  some  time  caused  the  greatest  alarm 
to  the  government.  This  was  a  strange,  frightful  custom  of 
child-mufxler^  The  men  used  to  say  that  life  was  unbearable, 
that  suicide  was  a  crime ;  in  order  to  avert  which,  and  to  finish 
with  Uie  intolerable  misei*}*  of  their  position,  the  best  plan  was 
to  kin  a  yoang  child,  which  was  innocent,  and  therefore  secure 
of  heaven,  and  then  to  deliver  themselves  up  as  guilty  of  the 
HKirder.  The  king  himself — the  hero,  sage,  and  philosopher, 
the  prince  who  had  always  liberality  on  his  lips,  and  who  af- 
fected a  horror  of  capital  punishments  —  was  fHgbtened  at 
thb  dreadfbl  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  wretches  whom  he  had 
kidnapped,  against  his  monstrous  t^Tanny ;  but  his  onl^^  means 
of  remedying  the  evil  was  strictly  to  forbid  that  such  criminals 
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sbonld  be  attended  by  any  ecclesiastic  whatever,  and  denied  all 
religious  consolation. 

The  punishment  was  incessant.  Every  officer  had  the  lib- 
erty to  inflict  it,  and  in  peace  it  was  more  cruel  than  in  war. 
For  when  peace  came  the  king  turned  adrift  such  of  his  officers 
as  were  not  noble ;  whatever  their  serinces  might  have  been. 
He  would  call  a  captain  to  the  front  of  his  company  and  say, 
He  is  not  noble,  let  him  ga"  We  were  aOaid  of  him  some- 
how, and  were  cowed  before  him  like  wild  beasts  before  their 
keeper.  I  have  seen  the  bravest  men  of  the  army  cry  like 
children  at  a  cut  of  the  cane ;  I  have  seen  a  little  ensign  of  fi^ 
teen  call  out  a  man  of  fifty  fh>m  the  ranks,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  he  has  stood  presenting  arms, 
and  sobbing  and  howling  like  a  bab}^  while  the  young  wretch 
lashed  him  over  the  arms  and  thighs  with  the  stick.  In  a  day 
of  action  this  man  would  dare  anything.  A  button  might  lie 
awry  then  and  nobody  touched  him ;  but  when  the}'  bad  made 
the  brute  fight,  then  they  lashed  him  again  into  subordination. 
Almost  all  of  us  yielded  to  the  spell  —  scai^  one  c<mld  break 
it.  The  French  officer  I  have  spoken  of  as  taken  along  with 
me,  was  in  my  company,  and  caned  like  a  d<^.  I  met  him  at 
Versailles  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  he  turned  quite  pale 
and  sick  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  old  days.  For  God's  sake," 
said  he,  don't  talk  of  that  time:  I  wake  up  from  m}^  sleep 
trembling  and  crying  even  now." 

As  for  me,  after  a  x^ty  brief  time  (in  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed I  tasted,  like  my  comrades,  of  the  cane)  and  after  I  had 
found  opportunities  to  show  myself  to  be  a  brave  and  dexterous 
soldier,  I  took  the  means  I  had  adopted  in  the  English  army 
to  prevent  an}^  further  personal  degradation.  I  wore  a  bullet 
around  my  neck,  which  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  conceal, 
and  I  gave  out  that  it  should  be  for  the  man  or  officer  who 
caused  me  to  be  chastised.  And  there  was  something  in  my 
character  which  made  my  superiors  believe  me ;  for  that  bullet 
had  alread}'  served  me  to  kill  an  Austrian  colonel,  and  1  would 
have  given  it  to  a  Prussian  with  as  little  remorse.  For  what 
cared  I  for  their  quarrels,  or  whether  the  eagle  under  which  I 
marched  had  one  head  or  two?  All  I  said  was,  ^' No  man 
shall  find  me  tripping  in  my  duty ;  but  no  man  shall  ever  lay 
a  hand  upon  me."  And  by  this  maxim  I  abided  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  the  service. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  history  of  battles  in  the  Prussian 
any  more  than  in  the  English  service.  I  did  my  duty  in  them 
as  well  as  another,  imd  by  the  time  that  my  moustache  had 
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grown  to  a  decent  length,  which  it  did  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  there  was  not  a  braver,  cleverer,  handsomer,  and 
I  must  own,  wickeder  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army.  I  had 
formed  myself  to  the  condition  of  the  proper,  fighting  beast : 
on  a  day  of  action  I  was  savage  and  happy ;  out  of  the  field  I 
took  all  the  pleasure  I  could  get,  and  was  by  no  means  delicate 
as  to  its  quality  or  the  manner  of  procuring  it.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  was  among  our  men  a  much  higher  tone  of 
society  than  among  the  clumsy  louts  in  the  English  army,  and 
our  service  was  generally  so  strict  that  we  had  little  time  for 
doing  mischief.  I  am  very  dark  and  swarthy  in  complexion, 
and  was  called  by  our  fellows  the  Black  Englander,"  the 
Schwartzer  Englander,"  or  the  English  Devil.  If  any  ser- 
vice was  to  be  done,  I  was  sure  to  be  put  upon  it.  I  got  fre- 
quent gratifications  of  money,  but  no  promotion ;  and  it  was 
on  the  day  a^r  I  had  killed  the  Austrian  colonel  (a  great 
officer  of  Uhlans,  whom  I  engaged  singly  and  on  foot,  that 
General  Billow,  my  colonel,  gave  me  two  Frederics-d'or  in 
front  of  the  regiment,  and  said,  I  reward  thee  now ;  but  I 
fear  I  shall  have  to  hang  thee  one  day  or  other."  I  spent  the 
iDone^',  and  that  I  had  taken  from  the  colonel's  body,  every 
groschen,  that  night  with  some  jovial  companions ;  but  as  long 
as  war  lasted  was  never  without  a  doUar  in  m}'  purse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BASHT  LEADS  A  GARRISON  LIPR,  AND  FINDS  MANY  FRIENDS  THERE. 

After  the  war,  our  regiment  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital, 
the  least  dull,  perliaps,  of  all  the  towns  of  Prussia :  but  that 
does  not  say  much  for  its  gayety.  Our  ser\ice,  which  was 
always  severe,  still  left  many  hours  of  the  day  disengaged,  in 
which  we  might  take  our  pleasure  had  we  the  means  of  paying 
for  the  same.  Many  of  our  mess  got  leave  to  work  in  trades  ; 
but  I  had  been  brought  up  to  none :  and  besides  my  honor  for- 
bade me ;  for  as  a  gentleman,  I  could  not  soil  my  fingers  by  a 
manual  occupation.  But  our  pay  was  barely  enough  to  keep 
us  from  starving ;  and  as  I  have  always  been  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  as  the  position  in  which  we  now  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital,  prevented  us  from  resorting  to  those  means  of  levying 
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opntnbutions  which  are  always  pretty  feasible  in  war-tinie,  I 
was  obliged  to  adopt  the  only  means  left  me  of  providing  for 
my  expenses :  and  in  a  word>  became  the  Ordonnanz^  or  con- 
fidential military  gentleman  of  my  captain.  I  spumed  the 
office  four  3'ears  previously,  when  it  was  made  to  me  in  the 
English  service ;  but  the  position  is  very  different  in  a  foreign 
country :  besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  five  years  in  the  ranks, 
a  roan's  pride  will  submit  to  miUiy  rebuffs  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  him  in  an  independent  condition. 

The  captain  was  a  young  man  and  had  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war,  or  he  would  never  have  been  advanced  to  rank 
so  early.  He  was,  moreover,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Police,  Monsieur  de  Potzdorfi*,  a  relationship  whic^  no 
doubt  aided  in  the  young  gentleman's  promotion.  Captain  de 
Potzdorif  was  a  severe  officer  enough  on  parade  or  in  barracks, 
but  he  was  a  person  easily  led  by  tiUtttery^  I  won  his  heart  m 
the  first  place  by  my  manner  of  tying  my  hair  in  queue  (indeed  it 
was  more  neMly  dressed  than  that  of  any  man  in  the  regiment), 
and  subsequently  gained  his  confidence  by  a  thousand  little  arts 
and  compliments,  which  as  a  gentleman  myself  I  knew  how  to 
employ.  lie  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  which  he  pursued  mote 
openly  than  most  men  in  the  stem  court  of  the  king ;  he  was 
generous  and  careless  with  his  purse,  and  he  had  a  great  affise- 
tion  for  Rhine  wine :  in  all  which  qualities  I  sincerely  sympa- 
thized with  him ;  and  from  which  I,  of  course,  had  my  profit. 
He  was  disliked  in  the  regiment,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  too  intimate  relations  with  his  uncle  the  Police  Minister ; 
to  whom,  it  was  hinted,  be  carried  the  news  of  the  corps.  . 

Before  long  I  had  ingratiated  myself  considerably  with  my 
officer,  and  knew  most  of  his  affairs.  Thus  I  was  relieved  firom 
naany  driUs  and  parades,  which  would  otherwise  have  faUeo  to 
my  lot,  and  came  in  for  a  number  of  perquisites ;  which  enabled 
me  to  support  a  genteel  figure  and  to  appear  with  some  edat  in 
a  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  very  humble  society  in 
Berlin.  Among  the  ladies  I  was  always  an  especial  Ihvoriiey 
and  so  polished  was  my  behavior  amongst  them,  that  th^ 
could  not  understand  how  I  should  have  obtained  my  firightftil 
nickname  of  the  Black  Devil  in  the  regiment.  He  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,"  I  laughingly  would  say ;  and  most  of 
the  ladies  agreed  that  the  private  was  quite  as  well  bred  as  the 
captain :  as  indeed  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  ooosidering  ay 
education  and  birth  ? 

When  I  was  sufficientlj'  ingratiated  with  him,  I  asked  feava 
to  address  a  letter  to  my  poor  mother.in  Ireland,  to  whom!  had 
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not  given  aBj  news  of  myself  for  many,  many  years ;  for  the 
letters  of  the  foreign  soldiers  were  never  admitted  to  the  post, 
for  fear  of  appeals  or  disturbances  on  the  part  of  their  parents 
abroad.  My  captain  agreed  to  find  means  to  forward  the  let- 
ter, and  as  I  knew  that  he  would  open  it,  1  took  care  to  give  it 
him  sealed :  thus  showing  my  confidence  in  him.  But  the  letter 
was,  as  ^-oa  may  imagine,  written  so  that  the  writer  should  come 
to  no  barm  were  it  intercepted.  I  be^ed  my  honored  mother's 
forgiveness  for  having  fled  from  her ;  I  said  that  m}*  extrava- 
gance and  fblly  in  my  own  country  I  knew  rendered  my  return 
tiiither  impossible;  but  that  she  would,  at  least,  be  glad  to 
know  that  I  was  well  and  happy  in  the  service  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  'the  world,  and  that  the  soldier's  life  was  most 
agreeable  to  me :  and,  I  added,  that  I  had  found  a  kind  pro- 
tector and  patron,  who  I  hoped  would  some  day  provide  for  me 
as  I  knew  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do.  I  offered  i*emembran- 
ces  to  all  the  girls  at  Castle  Brad}',  naming  them  from  Biddy 
to  Becky  downwards,  and  signed  mj'self,  as  in  truth  I  was,  her 
affectionate  son,  Redmond  Barrvs  in  Captain  Potzdorffs  com- 
pany of  the  Billowiseh  regiment  of  foot  in  garrison  at  Berlin. 
Also  I  told  her  a  pleasant  stoty  about  the  king  kicking  the 
dianoellor  and  three  judges  downstairs,  as  he  had  done  one  day 
when  I  was  on  guard  at  Potsdam,  and  said  I  hoped  for  another 
war  soon,  when  I  might  rise  to  be  an  officer.  In  fact,  you 
might  have  imagined  m}*  letter  to  be  that  of  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  not  on  this  head  at  all  sorry  to  mislead 
my  kind  parent. 

I  was  sore  my  letter  was  read,  for  Captain  PotzdorflT  began 
asking  me  some  days  afterwards  about  my  family,  and  I  told 
him  the  circumstances  pretty  truly,  all  things  considered.  I 
was  a  cadet  of  a  good  family,  but  my  mother  was  almost  ruined 
and  had  barelj'  enough  to  support  her  eight  daughter,  whom  I 
named.  I  had  been  to  study  fbr  the  law  at  Dublin,  where  I 
had  got  into  debt  and  bad  company,  had  killed  a  man  in  a  duel, 
and  would  be  hanged  or  imprisoned  b}'  his  powerful  fViends  if 
I  returned.  I  had  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  where  an 
opportimity  for  escape  presented  itself  to  me  such  as  I  could 
not  resist ;  and  hereupon  I  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Fakeuhara  of 
Fakenham  in  such  a  way  as  made  my  patron  to  be  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  repeated 
the  story  at  Madame  de  Kameke's  evening  assembly,  where 
all  the  world  was  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of  the  young  Eng- 
landeh 

Was  the  British  ambassador  there  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  tone 
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of  the  greatest  alarm,  and  added,  For  heaven's  sake,  do 
not  tell  my  name  to  him,  or  he  might  ask  to  have  me  delivered 
up :  and  I  have  no  fancy  to  go  to  be  hanged  in  mj  dear  nati?e 
coantry."  Potzdorff,  laughing,  said  he  would  take  care  that  I 
should  remain  where  I  was,  on  which  I  swore  eternal  gratitude 
to  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  and  with  rather  a  grave  face,  he  said 
to  me,  Redmond,  I  have  been  talking  to  our  colonel  about 
you,  and  as  I  wondered  that  a  fellow  of  your  courage  and 
talents  had  not  been  advanced  during  the  war,  the  general  said 
they  had  had  their  eye  upon  you ;  that  you  were  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, and  had  evidently  come  of  a  good  stock ;  that  no  man  in 
the  regiment  had  had  less  fault  found  with  him ;  but  that  do 
man  merited  promotion  less.  You  were  idle,  dissolute,  and 
unprincipled ;  you  had  done  a  deal  of  harm  to  the  men  ;  and, 
for  all  your  talents  and  bravery,  he  was  sure  would  come  to  no 
good." 

Sir ! "  said  I,  quite  astonished  that  any  mortal  man  should 
have  formed  such  an  opinion  of  me,  ^'I  hope  General  Biilow 
is  mistaken  regarding  my  character.  I  have  fallen  into  Imd 
company,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  only  done  as  other  soldiers 
have  done ;  and,  above  all,  I  have  never  had  a  kind  friend  and 
protector  before,  to  whom  I  might  show  that  I  was  worthy  of 
better  things.  The  general  may  say  I  am  a  ruined  lad,  and 
send  me  to  the  d — 1 ;  but  be  sure  of  this,  I  would  go  to  the 
d — 1  to  serve  5fo<**"  This  speech  I  saw  pleased  m}'  patron  very 
much ;  and,  as  I  was  ver}'  discreet  and  usefhl  in  a  thousand 
delicate  ways  to  him,  he  soon  came  to  have  a  sincere  attach- 
ment for  me.  One  day,  or  rather  night,  when  he  was  tete^-teie 
with  the  lady  of  the  Tabaks  Rath  von  Dose  for  instance,  I 
....  but  there  is  no  use  in  telling  affairs  which  concern  no- 
body now. 

Four  months  after  my  letter  to  my  mother,  I  got,  under 
cover  to  the  captain,  a  reply,  which  created  in  my  mind  s 
yearning  after  home,  and  a  melancholy  which  I  cannot  describe, 
i  had  not  seen  the  dear  soul's  writing  for  five  years.  All  the 
old  days,  and  the  fresh  happy  sunshine  of  the  old  green  fields 
in  Ireland,  and  her  love,  and  my  uncle,  and  Phil  Purcell,  and 
ever^  thing  that  I  had  done  and  thought,  came  back  to  me  as 
I  read  the  letter ;  and  when  I  was  alone  I  cried  over  it,  as  I 
hadn't  done  since  the  day  when  Nora  jilted  nae.  I  took  care 
not  to  show  my  feelings  to  the  regiment  or  my  captain :  bat 
that  night,  when  I  was  to  have  taken  tea  at  the  Garden-bouse 
outside  Brandenburg  Gate,  with  Fi-aulein  Lottchen  (the  Tabaks 
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Rathinn*8  gentlewoman  of  company) ,  I  somehow  had  not  the 
courage  to  go ;  but  b^ged  to  be  excused,  and  went  early  to 
bed  in  barracks,  out  of  which  I  went  and  came  now  ahnost  as 
I  willed,  and  passed  a  long  night  weeping  and  thinking  about 
dear  Ireland. 

Next  day,  my  spirits  rose  again,  and  I  got  a  ten-guinea  bill 
cashed,  which  my  mother  sent  in  the  letter,  and  gave  a  hand- 
some treat  to  some  of  my  acquaintance.  The  poor  soul's  letter 
was  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  full  of  texts,  and  written  in  the 
wildest  incoherent  way.  She  said  she  was  delighted  to  think 
I  was  under  a  Protestant  Prince,  though  she  feared  he  was  not 
in  the  right  way :  that  right  way,  she  said,  she  had  the  blessing 
to  And,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Jowls,  whom 
she  sat  under.  She  said  he  was  a  precious,  chosen  vessel ;  a 
sweet  ointment  and  precious  box  of  spikenard  ;  and  made  use 
of  a  great  number  more  phrases  that  I  could  not  understand ; 
but  one  thing  was  clear  in  the  midst  of  all  this  jargon,  that  the 
good  soul  loved  her  son  still,  and  thought  and  prayed  day  and 
night  for  her  wild  Redmond.  Has  it  not  come  across  many  a 
poor  Ibllow,  in  a  solitary  nighf  s  watch,  or  in  sorrow,  sickness, 
or  captivity,  that  at  that  very  minute,  most  likely,  his  mother 
is  prajing  for  him  ?  I  often  have  had  these  thoughts  ;  but  they 
are  none  of  the  gayest,  and  it's  quite  as  well  that  they  don't 
come  to  you  in  company ;  for  where  would  be  a  set  of  jolly 
fellows  then  ?  —  as  mute  as  undertakers  at  a  funeral,  I  promise 
you.  I  dmnk  my  mother's  health  that  night  in  a  bumper,  and 
lived  like  a  gentleman  whilst  the  money  lasted.  She  pinched 
herself  to  give  it  to  me,  as  she  told  me  afterwards ;  and  Mr. 
Jowls  was  very  wroth  with  her. 

Although  the  good  soul's  money  was  pretty  quickly  spent, 
I  was  not  long  in  getting  more ;  for  I  had  a  hundred  ways  of 
getting  it,  and  became  a  universal  favoiite  with  the  captain  and 
his  friends.  Now,  it  was  Madame  von  Dose  who  gave  me  a 
Frederic-d'or  for  bringing  her  a  l)ouquet  or  a  letter  from  the 
captain ;  now  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  Privy  Councillor 
who  treated  me  with  a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  and  slipped  into  my 
hand  a  dollar  or  two,  in  order  that  I  might  give  him  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  liaison  between  my  captain  and  his 
lady.  But  though  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  take  his 
money,  3'ou  may  be  sure  I  was  not  dishonorable  enough  to 
betray  my  benefactor;  and  he  got  ver}'  little  out  of  me. 
When  the  captain  and  the  lady  fell  out,  and  be  began  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Minister,  I 
don't  know  how  many  more  letters  and  guineas  the  unfortunate 
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Tabaks  Ratlnnn  handed  over  to  me,  that  I  might  get  her  lover 
back  again.  But  such  returns  are  rare  in  love,  and  the  captain 
used  only  to  laugh  ajb  her  stale' sighs  and  entreaties.  In  the 
house  of  Mynheer  Van  Guldensack  I  made  myself  so  pleasant 
to  high  and  low,  that  I  came  to  be  quite  intimate  there ;  and 
got  the  knowledge  of  a  state  secret  or  two,  which  8nr|)rised  and 
pleased  my  captain  Yery  much.  These  litUe  hints  he  carried 
to  his  uncle,  the  Minister  of  Police,  who,  no  doubt,  made  his 
advantage  of  them  *  and  thus  I  began  to  be  received  quite  in  a 
confidential  light  by  the  Potzdorff  family,  and  became  a  mere 
nominal  soldier,  being  allowed  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  (which 
were,  I  warrant  you,  of  a  neat  fashion),  and  to  enjoy  myself 
in  a  hundred  ways,  which  the  poor  fellows  m^'  comrades  ^vied. 
As  for  the  sergeants,  they  were  as  civil  to  me  as  to  an  officer: 
it  was  as  much  as  their  stripes  were  worth  to  offend  a  iierson 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  Minister's  nephew.  There  was  in  my 
compan}'  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Kurz,  who  was  six 
feet  high  in  spite  of  his  name,  and  whose  life  I  had  saved  in 
some  affair  of  the  war.  What  does  this  lad  do,  after  I  had 
recounted  to  him  one  of  my  adventures,  but  call  me  a  spy  and 
informer,  and  beg  me  not  to  call  him  du  any  more,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  young  men  when  they  are  very  intimate.  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  call  him  out ;  but  I  owed  him  no  grudge. 
I  disarmed  him  in  a  twinkling ;  and  as  I  sent  his  sword  flying 
over  his  head,  said  to  him,  Kurz,  did  ever  you  know  a  man 
guilty  of  a  mean  action  who  can  do  as  I  do  now?"  This 
silenced  the  rest  of  the  grumblers ;  and  no  man  ever  sneered 
at  me  after  that. 

No  man  can  suppose  that  to  a  person  of  my  fashion  the 
waiting  in  ante-chambers,  the  conversation  of  footmen  and 
hangers-on,  was  pleasant.  But  it  was  not  more  degrading 
than  the  barrack-room,  of  which  I  need  not  say  I  was  heartily 
sick.  M}'  protestations  of  liking  for  the  array  were  all  in- 
tended to  throw  dust  into  tlie  eyes  of  my  employer.  I  sighed 
to  be  out  of  slavery.  I  knew  I  was  bom  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  woild.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  Neiss  garrison,  I  woald 
have  cut  ray  way  to  freedom  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  French- 
man ;  but  here  I  had  only  artifice  to  enable  me  to  attain  ray 
end,  and  was  not  I  justified  in  employing  it?  My  plan  was 
this :  I  may  make  myself  so  necessary  to  M.  de  Potedorff,  that 
he  will  obtain  my  freedom.  Once  free,  with  pny  fine  person 
and  good  family,  I  will  do  what  ten  thousand  Irish  gentlemen 
have  done  before,  and  will  marry  a  lad}'  of  fortune  and  condi- 
tion.   And  the  proof  that  I  was,  if  not  disinterested,  at  lea^ 
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actuated  by  a  noble  ambition,  is  this.  There  was  a  fat  gro- 
cer's widow  in  Berlin  with  six  hundred  thalers  of  rent,  and  a 
good  business,  who  gave  me  to  understand  Uiat  she  would  pur- 
chase my  discharge  if  I  would  marry  her ;  but  I  frankly  told 
her  that  I  was  not  made  to  be  a  grocer,  and  thus  absolutely' 
flung  away  a  chance  of  fi*^edom  which  she  offered  mc. 

And  I  was  grateful  to  my  employers :  more  grateful  than 
they  to  me.  The  captain  was  in  debt,  and  had  dealings  with 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  gave  notes  of  hand  payable  on  his  uncle's 
death.  The  old  Herr  von  Potzdoi-ff,  seeing  the  confidence  his 
nephew  had  in  me,  offered  to  bribe  me  to  know  what  the  3'oung 
man's  affairs  i*eallv  were.  But  what  did  I  do?  I  informed 
Monsieur  George  von  Potzdorff  of  the  fact ;  and  we  made  out, 
in  concert,  a  list  of  little  debts,  so  moderate,  that  they  actually 
appeased  the  old  uncle  instead  of  irritating,  and  he  paid  them, 
bemg  glad  to  get  off  so  cheap. 

And  a  pretty  return  I  got  for  this  fidelity.  One  morning, 
the  old  gentleman  being  closeted  with  his  nephew  (he  used  to 
come  to  get  any  news  stirring  as  to  what  the  3'oung  officers  of 
the  regiments  were  doing ;  whether  this  or  that  gambled  ;  who 
mtrigued,  and  with  whom ;  who  was  at  the  ridotto  on  such  a 
night ;  who  was  in  debt,  and  what  not ;  for  the  king  liked  to 
know  the  business  of  every  officer  in  his  army),  I  was  sent  with 
t  letter  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens  (that  afterwards  married 
Mademoiselle  Cochois  the  actress),  and,  meeting  the  marquis  at 
a  few  paces  off  in  the  street,  gave  my  message,  and  returned  to 
the  captain's  lodging.  He  and  his  woithy  uncle  were  making 
my  unworthy  self  the  subject  of  conversation. 
He  is  noble,"  said  the  captain. 

Bah ! "  replied  the  uncle  (whom  I  could  have  throttled  for 
his  insolence).  "  All  the  beggarly  Irish  who  ever  enlisted  tell 
the  same  story.'* 

He  was  kidnapped  by  Galgenstein,"  resumed  the  other. 

A  kidnapped  deserter,"  said  M.  Potzdorff ;  /a  belle  af- 
faire r* 

Well,  I  promised  the  lad  I  would  ask  for  his  discharge ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  make  him  useful." 

You  have  asked  his  discharge,"  answered  the  elder,  laugh- 
ing. "  Bon  Dieu  !  You  are  a  model  of  probity- !  You'll  never 
succeed  to  my  place,  Geoi^e,  if  3'ou  arc  no  wiser  than  you  arc 
just  now.  Make  the  fellow  as  useful  to  you  as  you  please.  He 
has  a  good  manner  and  a  frank  countenance.  He  can  lie  with 
.an  assurance  that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  fight,  3'ou  sa3',  on 
a  pinch.    The  scoundrel  does  not  want  for  good  qualities ;  but 
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ha  is  vain,  a  spendthrift,  and  a  bavard.  As  kmg  as  jou  have 
the  regiment  ifi  terrerem  over  him,  you  can  do  as  yon  like  with 
him.  Onee  let  him  loose,  and  the  lad  is  likely  to  give  you  the 
slip.  Keep  on  promising  him ;  promise  to  make  him  a  gen- 
eral, if  .you  like.  What  the  deuce  do  I  care?  There  are  spies 
enough  to  be  had  in  this  town  without  him." 

It  was  thus  that  the  services  I  rendered  to  M.  Potadorff 
were  qualified  by  that  ungrateful  old  gentleman ;  and  1  stole 
away  from  the  room  extreme^  troubled  in  spirit,  to  think  that 
another  of  my  fond  dreams  was  thus  dispelled ;  and  that  mj 
hopes  of  getting  out  of  the  army  by  being  usefhl  to  the  captaiih 
were  entirely  vain.  For  some  time  my  de^air  was  such,  that 
I  thought  of  marrying  the  widow ;  but  the  marriages  of  (^vates 
are  never  allowed  without  the  direct  permission  of  the  King; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  doubt  whether  his  MijesQr 
would  allow  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-two,  the  handsomest  »a& 
of  his  army,  to  be  couj^  to  a  pimple-faced  old  widow  of  sixty, 
who  was  quite  beyond  the  age  when  her  marriage  would  he 
likely  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  his  M^esty.  This  hope  of 
liberty  was  therefore  vain ;  nor  could  I  hope  to  purchase  my 
discharge,  unless  any  charitaible  soul  would  lend  me  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money :  for,  though  I  made  a  good  deal,  as  I  have 
said,  yet  I  have  always  had  through  liffe  an  inoorrigibte  knaok 
of  si>ending,  and  (such  is  my  generosity  of  disposition)  have 
been  in  debt  ever  since  I  was  bom. 

My  captain,  the  sly  rascal !  gave  me  a  very  difl^rent  version 
of  his  conversation  with  his  uncle  to  that  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  true  one ;  and  said  smilingly  to  me,  Redmond,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Minister  regarding  thy  services,*  and  thy  fortune 
is  made.  We  shall  get  thee  out  of  the  army,  appoint  thee  to 
the  police  bureau,  and  procure  for  thee  an  inspectorship  of 
customs ;  and,  in  fine,  allow  thee  to  move  in  a  better  sphere 
than  that  in  which  Fortune  has  hitherto  placed  thee.^ 

Although  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  this  speedi,  I  affected 


*  Tlie  serrioe  about  which  Mr.  Barry  here  speaks  has,  and  we  suspect 
purposely,  been  described  by  him  in  rery  dabious  terms.  It  n  most  prob*- 
ble  that  he  was  employed  to  wait  at  the  table  of  strangers  in  Beriin«  and 
to  bring  to  the  Police  Minister  any  news  concerning  them  which  might  at 
aH  interest  the  Grovemment.  The  great  Frederic  never  received  a  guest 
without  taking  these  hospitable  precautions ;  and  as  for  the  duels  which 
Mr.  Barry  fights,  may  we  be  allowed  to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  a  great  munber 
of  these  combats  ?  It  will  be  observed,  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  bis 
Memoirs,  that  wlienever  he  is  at  an  awkward  pass,  or  does  what  the  world 
does  not  usually  consider  respectable,  a  duel,  in  which  he  is  victorious,  is 
sure  to  ensue ;  from  which  he  argues  that  he  is  a  man  of  ondoubted  honor. 
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to  be  Yery  amck  faared  by  it,  wad,  of  coarst  dwore  eternal 
gratitude  to  the  captain  for  bis  kindness  to  the  poor  Irish  cast- 
away. 

Yoar  serriee  at  the  Dutch  Minister's  has  pleased  me  very 
well.  There  is  another  occasion  on  which  you  may  make  your- 
self useful  to  us ;  and  if  you  succeed,  depend  on  it  your  reward 
will  be  secure." 

What  is  the  servioei  sir?"  said  I)  ^^I  will  do  anything 
for  so  kind  a  master." 

There  is  lately  come  to  Berlin,"  said  tbe  captain,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  the  Empress-queen,  who  calls  himself 
the  Chevalier  de  Balibari,  and  wears  the  red  ribbon  and  star  of 
the  Pope's  order  of  the  Spur.  Ue  speaks  Italian  or  French 
indifferently ;  but  we  have  some  reason  to  fancy  this  Monsieur 
de  Balibari  is  a  natives  of  your  country  of  Ireland.  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  name  as  Balibari  in  Ireland?" 

Balibari !  Balyb  ♦  «  ?  "  A  sudden  thought  flashed  across 
me,       No,  sir,"  said  I,    never  heard  the  name." 

You  must  go  into  his  service.  Of  course  yon  will  not  know 
a  word  of  English ;  and  if  the  chevalier  asks  as  to  the  particu- 
Uuity  of  your  accent,  say  3'ou  are  a  Hungarian.  The  servant 
who  came  with  him  will  be  turned  away  to-day,  and  the  (person 
to  whom  he  has  applied  for  a  faithful  fellow  will  reoommend 
you..  You  are  a  lJunganan;  you  served  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  You  leH;  the  army  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  loius. 
You  served  Monsienr  de  Queilenbeig  two  years;  he  is  now 
with  the  army  in  Silesia,  but  there  is  your  ceitificate  signed  by 
him.  You  afterwards  lived  with  Dr.  Mopsius,  wlio  will  give 
you  a  character,  if  need  be ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  '  Star ' 
will,  of  coarse,  certify  that  you  are  ad  honest  fellow :  but  his 
certificate  goes  for  nothing.  As  far  the  rest  of  your  story,  you 
can  fashion  that  as  you  will,  and  make  it  as  romantic  or  as 
ludicrous  as  3'our  fancy  dictates.  Try,  however,  to  win  the 
dKvalier's  confldence  by  provoking  his  compassion.  He  gam- 
bles a  great  deal,  and  wins.    Do  you  know  the  cards  well  ?  " 

G^y  a  very  little,  as  soldiers  do*" 

I  had  thought  you  more  expert.  You  mast  find  out  if  tiie 
cheraHer  cheats ;  if  he  does,  we  have  him.  He  sees  the  £ng- 
li^  and  Austrian  mvoys  continually,  and  the  young  men  of 
either  Ministry  sup  repeatedly  at  his  housa  Find  out  what 
they  talk  of;  for  how  much  each  plays,  especially  if  any  of 
them  play  on  parole :  if  you  once  read  his  private  letters,  of 
course  yon  will ;  though  about  those  which  go  to  the  post,  .^-ou 
not  tronbie  yourself;  we  look  at  them  there.    But  never 
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see  him  write  a  note  without  finding  oat  to  whom  it  goes,  and 
by  what  ctiannel  or  messenger.  He  sleeps  with  the  keys  of  his 
despatch-box  on  a  string  round  his  neck.  Twenty  Frederics, 
if  you  get  an  impression  of  the  keys.  You  will,  of  ooorse,  go 
in  plain  clothes.  You  had  best  brush  the  powder  out  of  your 
hair,  and  tie  it  with  a  ribbon  simply ;  your  moustache  you 
must  of  course  shave  olf." 

With  these  instructions,  and  a  very  small  gratuity,  the  cap- 
tain left  me.  When  I  again  saw  him,  he  was  amused  at  the 
change  in  my  appearance.  I  had,  not  without  a  pang  (for 
they  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  curled  elegantly),  shaved  off  my 
moustaches  ;  had  removed  the  odious  grease  and  flour,  which  I 
always  abominated,  out  of  my  hair ;  had  mounted  a  demure 
French  gray  coat,  black  satin  breeches,  and  a  maroon  plosfa 
waistcoat,  and  a  hat  without  a  cockade.  I  locked  as  meek 
and  humble  as  any  servant  out  of  place  could  possibly  appear; 
and  I  think  not  my  own  regiment,  which  was  now  at  the  review 
at  Potsdam,  would  have  known  me.  Thus  accoutred,  I  went 
to  the  *'8tar  Hotel,"  where  this  RU*anger  was,  —  my  heart 
beating  with  anxiety,  ami  something  telling  me  that  this  Chev- 
alier de  Balibari  was  no  other  than  Barry,  of  Ballybarry,  my 
fathq's  eldest  brother,  who  had  given  up  his  estate  in  conse- 
quence of  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Bomish  superstitioD. 
Before  I  went  in  to  present  myself,  1  went  to  look  in  the  rewnses 
at  his  carriage.  Had  he  the  Barry  arms!  Yes,  there  they 
were :  argent,  a  bend  gules,  with  four  escallops  of  the  field,  — 
the  ancient  coat  of  my  house.  They  were  painted  in  a  shield 
about  as  big  as  my  hat,  on  a  smart  chariot  handsomely  gilded, 
surmounted  with  a  coronet,  and  supported  by  eight  or  nine 
cupids,  cornucopias,  and  flower-baskets,  according  to  the  queer 
heraldic  fashion  of  those  days.  It  must  be  he !  I  felt  quite 
faint  as  I  went  up  the  stairs.  I  was  going  to  present  myseli 
before  my  uncle  in  the  character  of  a  servant  1 

You  are  the  young  man  whom  M.  de  Seebach  recom- 
mended ?  " 

I  bowed,  and  handed  him  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  with 
which  my  captain  had  taken  care  to  provide  me.  As  he  looked 
at  it  I  had  leisure  to  examine  him.  My  uncle  was  a  man  of 
sixty  yeai-s  of  age,  dressed  superbly  in  a  coat  and  breeches 
of  apricot-colored  velvet,  a  white  satin  waistcoat  embroidered 
with  gold  like  the  coat.  Across  his  breast  went  the  purple 
ribbon  of  his  order  of  the  Spur ;  and  the  star  of  the  order,  an 
enormous  one,  sparkled  on  his  breast.  He  had  rings  on  all 
his  fingers,  a  couple  of  watches  in  his  fobs,  a  rich  diamond 
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MoUiaire  in  the  black  ribbon  roand  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the 
hag  of  his  wig ;  his  ruffles  and  frills  were  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  richest  lace.  He  had  pink  silk  stockings  rolled 
over  the  knee,  and  tied  with  gold  garters ;  and  enormous  dia- 
mond buckles  to  his  red-heeled  shoes.  A  sword  mounted  in 
gold,  in  a  white  flsh-skin  scabbard ;  and  a  hat  richlj'  laced,  and 
lined  with  white  feathers,  which  were  lying  on  a  table  beside 
him,  completed  the  costume  of  this  splendid  gentleman.  In 
height  he  was  about  my  size,  that  is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  ; 
bis  cast  of  features  singularly  Hke  mine,  and  extremely  distingue. 
One  of  his  eyes  was  closed  with  a  black  patch,  however ;  he 
wore  a  little  white  and  red  paint,  by  no  means  an  unusual 
ornament  in  those  days ;  and  a  pair  of  moustaches,  which  fell 
over  his  lip  and  hid  a  mouth  that  I  afterwards  found  had  rather 
a  disagreeable  expression.  When  his  beard  was  removed,  the 
apper  teeth  appeared  to  project  very  much ;  and  his  counte- 
nance wore  a  ghastly  fixed  smile,  by  no  means  pleasant. 

It  was  very  imprudent  of  me ;  but  when  I  saw  the  splendor 
of  his  appearance,  the  nobleness  of  his  manner,  I  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  disguise  with  him ;  and  when  he  said,  Ah, 
yon  are  a  Hungarian,  I  see ! "  I  could  hold  no  longer. 

Sir,"  said  I,  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  m}'  name  is  Red- 
mond Barry,  of  Ball^'barr}'."  As  I  spoke,  I  burst  into  tears ; 
I  can't  tell  why ;  but  I  had  seen  none  of  my  kith  or  kin  for  six 
years,  and  my  heart  longed  for  some  one. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

BABRT  BIDS  ADIEU  TO  THE  MILITART  PROFESSION. 

You  who  have  never  been  out  of  your  country,  know  little 
what  it  is  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  in  captivity;  and  there's 
many  a  man  that  will  not  understand  the  cause  of  the  burst  in' 
feeling  which  I  have  confessed  took  place  on  m}'  seeing  my 
uncle.  He  never  for  a  minute  thought  to  question  the  trutb  o»' 
what  I  said.  ''Mother  of  God!"  cried  he,  "it's  m}' brotlior 
Harry's  son."  And  I  think  in  m}'  heart  he  was  as  much  affected 
as  I  was  at  thus  suddenl}'  finding  one  of  his  kindred ;  for  he, 
too,  was  an  exile  fVom  home,  and  a  friendly  voice,  a  look, 
brooght  the  old  country  back  to  hi»  memor}'  again,  and  the  old 
days  of  his  bo3*hood.    "  I'd  give  five  j-ears  of  my  life  to  see 
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them  again, said  he,  aft^earossingneTeiy  warmly.  ^Wbat?" 
asked  1.  Why,**  replied  he,  tibe  green  fields,  and  the  river, 
and  the  old  round  tower,  and  the  burying-plaoe  at  BaUjfbany* 
Twas  a  shame  for  your  father  to  part  with  the  land,  Redmond, 
that  went  so  long  with  the  name.'^ 

He  then  began  to  ask  me  eoneeming  myself,  and  I  gav« 
him  my  histor>'  at  some  length ;  at  which  the  worthy  gentie- 
man  laughed  many  times,  saying,  that  I  waa  a  Barry  all  over. 
In  the  middle  of  my  stoiy*  he  would  stop  me,  to  make  me  stand 
back  Uy  back,  and  measure  with 'him  (^y  which  I  aaeertained 
that  our  heights  were  the  same,  and  that  my  unde  had  a  stiff 
knee,  moreover,  whioh  made  him  walk  in  a  peeoliar  way),  and 
uttered,  during  the  course  of  the  narratiTe,  a  hundred  exclama- 
tions of  pity,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy.  It  waa  Holy 
saints!"  and  Mother  of  Heaven!"  and  ''Blessed  Mary!" 
continually ;  by  which,  and  with  justice,  I  oonckided  that  he 
was  still  devotedly  attached  to  the  andent  faith  of  our  family* 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  came  to  explain  to  him 
the  last  part  of  my  history*,  viz.  that  1  was  put  into  his  senice 
as  a  watch  upon  his  actions^  of  which  I  was  to  give  information 
in  a  certain  quarter.  When  I  told  him  (with  a  great  deal  of  hesi* 
tation)  of  this  fact,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  enjoyed  th«  joke 
amazingly.  The  rascals ! "  said  he ;  they  think  toeatch  me, 
do  they  ?  Why,  Redmond,  my  chief  conspiracy  is  a  fi&ro*baiik. 
But  the  king  is  so  jealous,  that  he  will  see  a  epy  in  every  person 
who  comes  to  his  miserable  capital  in  the  great  sandy  desert 
here.    Ah,  my  boy,  I  must  show  you  Paris  and  Vienna !  '* 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  more  than  to  see  any 
city  but  Berlin,  and  should  be  delighted  to  be  free  of  the  odious 
military  service.  Indeed,  I  thought,  from  his  splendor  of 
appearance,  the  knick-knacks  about  the  room,  the  gilded  car- 
riage in  the  rermse^  that  my  unde  was  a  roan  of  vast  property ; 
and  that  he  would  purchase  a  dozen,  nay,  a  whole  regiment  of 
substitutes,  in  order  to  restore  me  to  freedom. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calculations  regarding  him,  as  his 
histoiy  of  himself  speedily  showed  me.  "  I  have  been  beaten 
about  the  world,"  said  he,  ever  since  the  year  1742,  when  my 
brother  your  father  (and  heaven  forgive  him)  cut  my  family 
estate  from  under  my  heels,  by  turning  heretic,  in  order  to 
marrj'  that  scold  of  a  mother  of  yours.  Well,  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  'Tis  probable  that  I  should  have  run  through  the 
little  property  as  he  did  in  my  place,  and  I  should  have  had  to 
begin  a  3'ear  or  two  later  the  life  I  have  been  leading  ever  since 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland.    My  lad,  I  have  beea  in 
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every  service;  and  between  oarselvest  owe  money  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.  I  made  a  campaign  or  two  with  the  Pan- 
dours  under  Austrian  Trenck.  1  was  captain  in  the  Guard  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope.  I  made  the  campaign  of  Scotland 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  a  bad  fellow,  m^'  dear,  earing  more 
fbr  his  mistress  and  his  brandy-bottle  than  for  tlie  crowns  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  I  have  served  in  Spain  and  in  Piedmont; 
but  I  have  been  a  rolling  stone,  my  good  fellow.  Play  —  play 
has  been  my  ruin !  that  and  beaut}' "  (here  he  gave  a  leer  which 
made  him,  I  must  confess,  look  an3*thlng  but  handsome ;  be- 
sides, his  ronged  cheeks  were  all  beslobbered  with  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed  on  receiving  me).  The  women  have  made 
a  fool  of  me,  my  dear  Redmond.  I  am  a  soft-hearted  creature, 
and  this  minute,  at  sixty-two,  have  no  more  command  of  myself 
than  when  Peggy  O'Dwyer  made  a  fool  of  me  at  sixteen." 

'Faith,  sir,"  says  1,  laughing,  "^I  thmk  it  runs  in  the 
fiimily ! "  and  described  to  him,  much  to  his  amusement,  my 
Fomantio  passion  for  my  cousin,  Nora  Brady.  He  resumed  his 
narrative. 

The  cards  now  are  ra}'  only  livelihood.  Sometimes  1  am 
In  lock,  and  then  I  la}'  out  my  money  in  these  trinkets  you  see. 
It's  property,  look  yoa,  Redmond ;  and  the  only  way  I  have 
found  of  keeping  a  little  about  me.  When  the  luck  goes 
against  me,  wliy,  my  dear,  my  diamonds  go  to  the  pawnbrokers, 
and  I  wear  paste.  Friend  Moses  the  goldsmith  will  \y&y  me  a 
visit  tills  very  day ;  for  the  chances  fa^ve  been  against  me  all 
the  week  past,  and  I  most  raise  money  for  the  bank  to-night. 
Do  yon  understand  the  cards?  " 

I  replied  that  I  couW  play  as  soldiers  do,  but  had  no  great 
skill. 

We  will  practise  in  the  morning,  my  boy,"  said  he,  *'  and 
I'll  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  worth  knowing." 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  professed  myself  delighted  to  receive  my 
nncle's  instruction. 

The  chevalier's  account  of  himself  rather  disagreeably  af- 
fected me.  All  his  show  was  on  his  back,  as  he  said.  His 
carriage,  with  the  fine  giWing,  was  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
He  had  a  sort  of  mission  fVom  the  Austrian  court :  —  it  was  to 
discover  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  alloyed  ducats  which  had 
been  traced  to  Berlin,  were  from  ihe  king's  treasury.  But  the 
real  end  of  Monsieur  de  Balibari  was  play.  There  was  a  young 
attache  of  the  English  embassy,  my  Lord  Deuceace,  afterwards 
Viscount  and  Earl  of  Crabs  in  the  English  peerage,  who  was 
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playing  high ;  and  it  was  after  hearing  of  the  passion  of  this 
young  English  nobleman  that  my  uncle,  then  at  Prague,  deter- 
mined to  visit  Ikirliu  and  engage  him.  For  there  is  a  sort  of 
chivalry  among  the  knights  of  the  dice-box  :  the  fame  of  great 
players  is  known  all  over  Europe.  I  have  known  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Casanova,  for  instance,  to  travel  six  hundred  miles,  fh>iii 
Paris  to  Turin,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
then  only  my  Lord  Holland's  dashing  son,  afterwards  the 
greatest  of  European  orators  and  statesmen. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep  my  character  of  valet ;  that 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  I  should  not  know  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish ;  that  I  should  keep  a  good  look-out  on  the  trumps  when 
I  was  serving  the  champagne  and  punch  about ;  and,  having  a 
remarkably  fine  eyesight  and  a  great  natural  aptitude,  I  was 
speedily  able  to  give  my  dear  uncle  much  assistance  against  his 
opponents  at  the  green  table.  Some  prudish  persons  may  affect 
indignation  at  the  frankness  of  these  confessions,  but  heaven 
pity  them  !  Do  you  suppose  that  any  man  who  has  lost  or  won 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  play  will  not  take  the  advantages 
which  his  neighbor  enjoys  ?  They  are  all  the  same.  But  it  is 
only  the  clumsy  fool  who  cheats;  who  resorts  to  the  vulgar 
expedients  of  cogged  dice  and  cut  cards.  Such  a  man  is  sure 
to  go  wrong  some  time  or  other,  and  is  not  fit  to  play  in  the 
society  of  gallant  gentlemen ;  and  my  advice  to  people  who  see 
such  a  vulgar  person  at  his  pranks  is,  of  course,  to  back  him 
while  he  plays,  but  never  —  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Play  gi'andly,  honorably.  Be  not,  of  course,  cast  down 
at  losing ;  but  above  all,  be  not  eager  at  winning,  as  mean  souls 
are.  And,  indeed,  with  all  one's  skill  and  advantages  winning 
is  often  problematical;  I  have  seen  a  sheer  ignoramus  that 
knows  no  more  of  play  than  of  Hebrew,  blunder  you  out  of  five 
thousand  pounds  in  a  few  turns  of  the  cards.  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  and  his  confederate  play  against  another  and  kit 
confederate.  One  never  is  secure  in  these  cases :  and  when 
one  considers  the  time  and  labor  spent,  the  genius,  the  anxiety, 
the  outlay  of  money  required,  the  multiplicity  of  bad  debts  that 
one  meets  with  (for  dishonorable  rascals  are  to  be  found  at  the 
play-table,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world),  I  say,  for  my  part, 
the  profession  is  a  bad  one ;  and,  indeed,  have  scarcely  ever 
met  a  man  who,  in  the  end,  profited  by  it.  I  am  writing  now 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of  I  was  a  lad,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  respecting, 
certainly  too  much,  my  uncle's  superior  age  and  station  in 
life. 
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There  is  no  need  to  particularize  here  the  little  arrangements 
made  between  us;  the  play-men  of  the  present  day  want  no 
instruction,  I  take  it,  and  the  public  have  little  interest  in  the 
matter.  But  simplicity'  was  our  secret.  Everything  successful 
is  simple.  If,  for  instance,  1  wiped  the  dust  off  a  chair  with 
my  napkin,  it  was  to  show  that  the  enemy  was  strong  in 
diamonds ;  if  I  pushed  it,  he  had  ace,  king ;  if  I  said,  Punch 
or  wine,  my  lonl?"  hearts  was  meant;  if''  Wine  or  punch?" 
clubs.  If  I  blew  my  nose,  it  was  to  indicate  that  there  was 
another  confederate  employed  by  the  adversary ;  and  thtn^  I 
warrant  you,  some  pretty  tiials  of  skill  would  take  place.  My 
Lord  Deuceace,  although  so  young,  had  a  very  great  skill  and 
cleverness  with  the  cards  in  every  wa}' ;  and  it  was  only  from 
bearing  Frank  Punter,  who  came  with  him,  yawn  three  times 
when  the  chevalier  had  the  ace  of  trumps,  that  I  knew  we  wei*e 
Greek  to  Greek,  as  it  were. 

My  assumed  dulness  was  perfect;  and  I  used  to  make 
Monsieur  de  Potzdorff  laugh  with  it,  when  I  carried  my  little 
reports  to  him  at  the  Garden-house  outside  the  town  where  he 
gave  me  rendezvous.  These  reports,  of  course,  were  arranged 
between  me  and  my  uncle  beforehand.  I  was  instructed  (and 
it  is  always  far  the  best  way)  to  tell  as  much  truth  as  my  story 
would  possibly  bear.    When,  for  instance,  he  would  ask  me, 

What  does  the  chevalier  do  of  a  morning?  " 

He  goes  to  church  regularly  "  (he  was  very  religious), 

and  after  hearing  mass  comes  home  to  breakfast.  Then  he 
takes  an  airing  in  his  chariot  till  dinner,  which  is  served  at  noon. 
After  dinner  he  writes  his  letters,  if  he  have  any  letters  to  write : 
but  he  has  very  little  to  do  in  this  way.  His  letters  are  to  the 
Austrian  envoy,  with  whom  he  corresponds,  but  who  does  not 
acknowledge  him ;  and  being  written  in  English,  of  course  I 
look  over  his  shoulder.  He  generally  writes  for  money.  He 
says  he  wants  it  to  bribe  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  find  out  really  where  the  alloyed  ducats  come  from ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  wants  it  to  play  of  evenings,  when  he  makes 
his  party  with  Calsabigi,  the  lottery-contractor,  the  Russian 
ftUacheSy  two  from  the  English  embassy,  my  Lords  Deuceace 
and  Punter  who  play  a  jeu  cTenfery  and  a  few  more.  The  same 
set  meet  every  night  at  supper :  there  are  seldom  any  ladies ; 
those  who  come  are  chiefly  French  ladies,  members  of  the  carps 
de  ballet.  He  wins  oflen,  but  not  always.  Lord  Deuceace  is  a 
very  fine  player.  The  Chevalier  Elliot,  the  English  Minister, 
sometimes  comes,  on  which  occasion  the  secretaries  do  not  play. 
Monsieur  de  Balibari  dines  at  the  missions,  but  en  petit  comite\ 
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not  on  grand  da3'^s  of  reception.  Calsabigi,  I  think,  is  his  eon- 
federate  at  play.  He  has  won  lately  ;  but  the  week  before  last 
he  pledged  his  sofitatre  for  ftmr  hundred  ducats." 

Do  he  and  the  English  attaches  talk  together  in  theur  own 
language?  " 

Yes ;  he  and  the  envoy  spoke  yesterday  for  half,  an  hoar 
lilK>ut  the  new  danseuse  and  the  American  troubles:  chiefly 
about  the  new  danseuse" 

It  will  be  seen  tjiat  the  information  I  gave  was  very  minute 
and  accurate,  though  not  ver^'  important.  But  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  that  famous  hero  and  warrior  the 
Philosopher  of  Sans  Souei ;  and  there  was  not  a  stranger  who 
entered  the  capital  but  his  actions  were  similarly  spied  aud 
related  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

As  long  as  the  play  was  confined  to  the  young  men  of  the 
different  embassies,  his  Majesty  did  not  care  to  prevent  it :  nay, 
he  encouraged  play  at  all  the  missions,  knowing  fbll  well  thnt 
a  man  in  difficulties  can  be  made  to  speak,  and  that  a  time  \y 
rouleau  of  Frederics  would  often  get  him  a  secret  worth  mai  y 
thousands.  He  got  some  pai>ers  from  the  French  house  in  tl.rs 
way :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  Lord  Deuceace  would  ha\e 
supplied  him  with  information  at  a  similar  rate,  had  his  chief 
not  known  the  young  nobleman's  character  pretty  well,  and  had 
(as  is  usually  the  case)  the  work  of  the  mission  performed  by 
a  steady  roturier^  while  the  young  brilliant  bloods  of  the  suite 
sported  their  embroidery  at  the  balls,  or  shook  tiieir  MechKn 
ruffles  over  the  green  tables  at  faro.  I  have  seen  man}^  scbres 
of  these  young  sprigs  since,  of  these  and  their  prineii)al8,  and 
mon  Dien  !  what  fools  they  are !  What  dullards,  what  fribbles, 
what  addle-headed  simple  coxcombs !  This  is  one  of  the  lies 
of  the  world,  this  diplomacy ;  or  how  couH  we  snppose,  that 
were  the  profession  as  difficult  as  the  solemn  red-box  and  tape- 
men  would  have  us  believe,  they  would  invainably  choose  for  it 
little  pink-faced  boys  from  school,  with  no  other  claim  than 
mamma's  title,  and  able  at  most  to  judge  of  a  curricle,  a  new 
dance,  or  a  neat  boot  ? 

When  it  became  known,  however,  to  the  crffieers  of  the  gar- 
rison that  there  was  a  faro-table  in  town,  they  were  wild  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sport ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  to  the 
contrarj- ,  my  uncle  was  not  averse  to  allow  the  young  gentle- 
men their  fling,  and  once  or  twice  cleared  a  handsome  sum  oat 
of  their  purses.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  him  that  I  must  carry  tiw 
news  to  my  captain,  before  whom  his  comrades  would  not  fitil 
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to  talk,  and  who  would  thus  know  of  the  intngue  eiren  without 
my  infonnatioD. 

Tell  him/'  said  my  unele. 

^^They  will  send  yoq  away,"  said  I;  ^^then  what  Is  ixk 
become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  smile ;  "  you 
shall  not  he  left  hehind,  I  warrant  you.  Go  take  a  last  look  ^t 
your  barracks,  make  your  mind  eas}' ;  say  a  farewell  to  your 
fHends  in  Berlin.  The  dear  souls,  how  they  will  weep  when 
they  hear  you  are  out  of  the  country ;  and,  as  sui*e  as  my  name 
is  Barry,  out  of  it  you  shall  go  I " 

«^  But  how,  sir?"  said  I. 

"Recollect  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fakenham,"  said  he  know- 
ingly. 'TIS  you  yourself  taught  me  bow.  Go  get  me  one  of  my 
wi^.  Open  my  despateh^box  yonder,  where  the  great  secrets 
of  the  Austrian  chancery  lie ;  put  your  hair  hack  off  your  fore- 
head ;  clap  me  on  this  patch  and  these  moustaches,  and  now 
look  in  the  glass ! " 

The  Chevalier  de  Balibari,"  said  I,  bursting  with  laughter, 
and  began  walking  the  room  in  his  manner  with  his  stiff  knee. 

Tlie  next  day,  when  I  went  to  make  m}'  report  to  Monsieur 
de  Potzdorff,  I  told ,  him  of  the  young  Prussian  officers  that 
had  been  of  Ute  gambKng;  and  he  replied,  as  I  expected, 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  send  the  chevalier  out  of  the 
eountry. 

*•  He  is  a  sting}-  curmudgeon,"  I  replied ;  "I  have  had  but 
three  Frederics  from  him  in  two  months,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
remember  your  promise  to  advance  me ! " 

Why,  three  Frederics  were  too  much  for  the  newa  3'ou  have 
pieked  op,"  said  the  captain,  sneering. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  has  been  no  mare"  I  replied. 
^'  When  is  he  to  go,  sir?" 

The  day  after  to-morrow.  You  say  he  drives  after  break- 
&st  and  before  dinner.  When  he  comes  out  to  his  coadu  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  will  mount  the  box,  and  the  coachman  will 
get  hia  orders  to  move  on." 

*'  And  his  baggage,  sir?"  said  I. 

Oh !  that  will  be  sent  after  him.  I  have  a  fancy  to  look 
into  that  red  box  which  contains  his  papers,  you  say ;  and  at 
nooB*  after  parade,  shall  be  at  the  inn.  You  will  not  say  a 
word  to  any  one  there  regarding  the  affair,  and  will  wait  for  me 
at  the  dievalier's  rooms  until  my  arrival.  We  must  force  that 
box.  Yon  are  a  clumsy  hound,  or  you  would  have  got  the  key 
long  ago ! " 
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I  begged  the  captain  to  remember  me,  and  so  took  my  leave 
of  him.  The  next  night  I  placed  a  couple  of  pistols  under  ttie 
carriage  seat ;  and  I  think  the  adventures  of  the  following  day 
are  quite  worthy  of  the  honors  of  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  APPEAS  IK  A  MANNER  BECOMING  MT  NAME  AND  LINEAGE. 

Fortune  smiling  at  parting  upon  Monsienr  de  Balibari,  en- 
abled him  to  win  a  handsome  sum  with  his  faro-bank. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  carriage  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Balibari  drew  up  as  usual  at  the  door  of  his  hotel; 
and  the  chevalier,  who  was  at  his  window,  seeing  the  chariot 
arrive,  came  down  the  stairs  in  his  usual  statel}*  manner. 

''Where  is  my  rascal  Ambrose?**  said  he,  looking  around 
and  not  finding  his  servant  to  open  the  door. 

'*  I  will  let  down  the  steps  for  3'our  honpr,"  said  a  gendarme^ 
who  was  standing  by  the  carnage ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
chevalier  entered,  than  the  officer  jumped  in  after  him,  anotiier 
mounted  the  box  by  the  coachman,  and  the  latter  bc^an  to 
drive. 

''  Good  gracious  I  '*  said  the  chevalier,    what  is  this?" 

"  You  are  going  to  drive  to  the  frontier,"  said  the  gendarme^ 
touching  his  hat. 

"  It  is  shamefhl  —  infamous !  I  insist  upon  being  put  down 
at  the  Austrian  ambassador*s  house !  ** 

*'  I  have  orders  to  gag  your  honor  if  you  cry  out,"  said  the 
gmdarme. 

''  All  Europe  shall  hear  of  this  I  **  said  the  chevalier,  in  a 
fury. 

'*  As  3'ou  please,"  answered  the  oflicer,  and  then  both  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam, 
through  which  place  the  chevalier  passed  as  his  Majesty  was 
reviewing  his  guards  there,  and  the  regiments  of  Biilow,  Zitwitz, 
and  Henkel  de  Donnersmark.  As  the  chevalier  passed  his 
Majesty,  the  King  raised  his  hat  and  said,  Qu*il  ne  descende 
pas :  je  lui  souhaite  un  bon  voyage."  The  Chevaher  de  Balibari 
acknowledged  this  courtes}'  by  a  profound  bow. 
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They  bad  not  got  far  beyond  Potsdam,  when  boom  I  the 
alarm  cannon  began  to  roar. 

It  is  a  deserter !  "  said  the  oflSeer. 

Is  it  possible !  "  said  the  chevalier,  and  sunk  back  iiiito  his 
carriage  again. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  the  common  people  came  out 
along  the  road  witli  fowling-pieces  and  pitchforks,  in  hopes  to 
catch  the  truant.  The  gendarmes  looked  very  anxious  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  him  too.  The  price  of  a  deserter  was  fifty 
crowns  to  those  who  brought  him  in. 

Confess,  sir,"  said  the  chevalier  to  the  police  officer  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  "  that  you  long  to  be  rid  of  me,  from  whom 
you  can  get  nothing,  and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  deserter 
who  may  bring  you  in  fift}'  crowns?  Why  not  tell  the  postilion 
to  push  on  ?  You  may  land  me  at  the  frontier  and  get  back  to 
your  hunt  all  the  sooner."  The  officer  told  the  postilion  to  get 
on ;  but  the  way  seemed  intolerably  long  to  the  chevalier. 
Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  horse  galloping 
behind :  his  own  horses  did  not  seem  to  go  two  miles  an  hour ; 
but  they  did  go.  The  black  and  white  barriers  came  in  view 
at  last,  hard  by  Briick,  and  opposite  them  the  green  and  yellow 
of  Saxony.    The  Saxon  custom-house  officers  came  out. 

I  have  no  luggage,"  said  the  chevalier. 

The  gentleman  has  nothing  contraband,"  said  the  Prussian 
officers,  grinning,  and  took  their  leave  of  their  prisoner  with 
much  respect. 

The  Chevalier  de  Balibari  gave  them  a  Frederic  apiece. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  yon  a  good  day.    Will  you 
please  to  go  to  the  house  whence  we  set  out  this  morning,  and 
tell  my  man  there  to  send  on  my  baggage  to  the  *  Three  Kings ' 
at  Dresden?" 

Then  ordering  fresh  horses,  the  chevalier  set  off  on  his 
journey  for  that  capital.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  the 
chevalier. 


"From  thb  Chbvaliek  db  Balibari  to  Redmond  Barry,  Esquire, 
Gentilhommb  Anolais,  a.  l'Hotel  DBS  3  CouBONNEs,  A.  Dresdb, 

EN  SaXB. 

"  NBrHBW  RBDMom), — This  comes  to  you  by  a  sure  hand,  no  other  than 
Mr.  Lumpit  of  the  English  Mission,  who  is  acquainted,  as  all  Berlin  will  be 
directly,  with  our  wonderful  stonr.  They  only  know  half  as  yet ;  they 
only  know  that  a  deserter  went  on  in  my  clothes,  and  all  are  in  admiration 
of  your  cleverness  and  valor. 

"I  confess  that  for  two  hours  after  your  departure  I  lay  in  bed  in 
DO  small  trepidation,  thinking  whether  his  Majesty  might  liave  a  fancy  to 
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send  me  to  Spandaii,  for  the  fre«k  of  which  we  had  boCfa  been  gidltj. 

But  in  that  case  I  had  taken  my  precautions :  I  had  written  a  statenieat 
of  the  case  to  lAy  chief,  the  Austrian  Minisier,  with  the  full  and  true  story 
how  you  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  me,  how  you  tumedjout  to  be  my  veiy 
near  relative,  how  you  had  been  Iddnapped  yourself  faito  Che  serrke,  and 
how  we  both  had  determined  to  effect  your  escape.  The  laugh  wcNild  hsvt 
been  so  much  against  the  king,  that  be  nerer  would  liaye  dared  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  me.  Wliat  would  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  have  said  to  such  tn 
act  of  tyranny  ? 

"  But  it  was  a  Iscky  day,  and  everything  has  turned  out  to  my  with. 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed  two  and  a  half  hours  after  your  departure,  in  ceuies  yoar 

ex-Captain  Potzdorff.  '  Redmont ! '  says  he,  in  his  imperious  Uigii  Lhitch 
wa V, '  are  you  there  1  *  No  answer.  *  The  rogue  is  gone  out,*  said  he ; 
and  straightway  makes  for  my  red  box  where  i  keep  my  love-letters,  my 
glass  eye  which  I  used  to  wear,  my  favorite  lucky  dice  wUh  which  I  threw 
the  thirteen  mains  at  Prague ;  nw  two  sets  of  Paris  teetii,  and  my  other 
private  matters  that  you  know  oi. 

**  He  first  tried  a  bunch  of  keys,  but  none  of  them  would  fit  the  little 
Engtisli  lock.  Then  my  gentleman  takes  out  of  his  poeket  a  chisel  and 
hammer,  and  falls  to  work  like  a  professional  burglar,  actually  InintiBg 
open  my  little  box ! 

Ndw  was  my  time  to  act  I  advance  towards  him  armed  with  an 
immense  water-jug.  I  come  noiselessly  up  to  hhu  just  as  he  had  lAniken 
the  box,  and  with  all  my  might,  I  deal  him  such  a  blow  over  the  head  as 
imasiies  tlie  water-jug  to  atoms,  and  sends  ray  captain  with  a  snort  lifeleM 
to  the  ground.    I  thought  I  had  killed  him. 

"  'rtien  1  ring  all  the  bells  in  the  house ;  and  shout  and  swear,  and 
scream,  *  Thieves !  —  thieves  !  —  landlord !  —  murder !  —  fire  ! '  until  the 
whole  household  come  tumbling  up  the  stairs.  *  Wliere  is  my  servant  ? ' 
roar  I.  '  Who  dares  to  rob  me  in  open  day  i  Look  at  the  villaia  whom 
I  find  in  the  act  of  breaking  my  chest  open !  Send  for  the  police,  send 
for  his  Excellency  the  Austrian  Minister !  all  Europe  shall  know  of  tibis 
insult ! ' 

'  Dear  heaven  1 '  says  the  kindlord, '  we  saw  yam  go  away  three  hours 
ago!' 

'*  \fe  1 '  says  I ;  *  why,  man,  I  have  been  in  bed  all  the  mommg.  I  am 
ill  —  I  have  taken  physic  —  I  have  not  left  the  house  this  morning !  Where 
is  that  scoundrel  Ambrose  ?  But,  stop  !  where  are  my  clothes  and  wig  » * 
for  I  was  standing  before  them  in  my  chamber-gown  and  slot^mgs,  wilii 
my  nightcap  on. 

"  *  I  have  it  —  I  have  it  1 '  says  a  little  ehambeiNmald  ;  '  Ambrose  is  off 
In  your  hunor*s  dress.' 

"  *  And  my  money  —  my  money ! '  says  I ;  *  where  is  my  purK  with 
forty-eight  Frederics  in  it  ?  But  we  have  one  of  the  villains  left.  Officer*, 
seize  him ! ' 

"  *  It's  the  young  Herr  von  Potzdortf ! '  says  the  landlord,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

" '  What !  a  gentleman  breaking  open  my  trunk  with  hammer  and 
chisel  —  impossible !  * 

"  Herr  von  Potzdorff  was  returning  to  life  by  this  fime,  with  a  swelling 
on  his  skull  as  big  as  a  saucepan  ;  and  the  officers  carried  him  off,  and  the 
judge  who  was  sent  for  dressed  a  proc^  verbal  of  the  matter,  and  I  de- 
manded a  copy  of  it,  which  I  sent  forthwith  to  my  ambassador. 

**  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  to  my  room  the  next  day,  and  a  judge,  a  general, 
and  a  host  of  lawyers,  officers,  and  officials,  were  set  upon  me  to  bully. 
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perplex,  threaten,  and  cajole  me^  I  said  it  was  true  yon  bad  told  me  tliat 
you  bad  been  kidnapped  into  tbe  service,  tiiat  I  thought  you  were  released 
from  it,  and  that  I  had  you  with  the  best  recommendations.  I  appealed 
to  my  Aiinister,  who  was  bound  to  come  to  my  aid ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  poor  Potzdorff  is  now  on  his  way  to  Spandau ;  and  hb  ancle, 
tJie  elder  Potzdorff,  has  brought  me  five  hundred  louis,  with  a  humble 
request  that  I  would  leave  i^rlin  forthwith,  and  hush  up  this  painful 
matter. 

**  I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  *  Three  Crowns '  the  day  after  you  receive 
tUia.  Ask  Mr.  Lumpit  to  dinner.  Do  not  spare  your  money  —  you  are 
my  son.   Everybody  in  Dresden  knows  your  loving  uncle, 

**Ths  Chevalier  de  Baubabi." 


And  by  these  wonderftil  circumstances  I  was  once  more  free 
sigain  :  and  I  kept  my  resolation  then  made,  never  to  fall  more 
into  Uie  hands  of  any  recruiter,  and  thenceforth  and  for  ever  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  run  of  Inck  which  en* 
sued  presently,  we  were  enabled  to  make  no  ungenteel  6gure. 
My  nncle  speedil}'  joined  me  at  the  inn  at  Dresden,  where,  un- 
der pretence  of  iUness,  1  had  kept  quiet  until  his  arrival ;  and, 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Bi^libari  was  in  pai*ticular  good  odor  at 
tbe  court  of  Dresden  (having  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  late  monarch,  the  Elector,  King  of  Poland,  the  most  dis* 
solute  and  agreeable  of 'European  princes),  I  was  speedily  in 
the  very  best  society  of  the  Saxon  capital :  where  I  may  say 
tliat  my  own  person  and  manners,  and  the  singularity  of  the 
adventures  in  which  I  had  been  a  hero,  made  me  especially  wel* 
come.  There  was  not  a  party  of  the  nobility  to  which  the  two 
gentlemen  of  Balibari  were  not  invited.  I  had  the  honor  of 
kissing  hands  and  being  graciously  received  at  c*ourt  by  the 
I^ector,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my  mother  such  a  flaming  descrip- 
tion of  ray  prosperity,  that  the  good  soal  very  nearly  forgot  her 
celestial  wdfore  and  her  confessor,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Jowls,  in 
order  to  come  after  me  to  German}' ;  but  travelling  was  very 
dUiicult  in  those  days,  and  so  we  were  spared  the  arrival  of  the 
good  lady. 

I  think  the  soul  of  Harry  Barry,  my  father,  who  was  always 
so  genteel  in  his  turn  of  mind,  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  the 
position  which  I  now  occupied :  all  the  women  anxious  to  re- 
ceive me,  all  the  men  in  a  fury ;  hobnobbing  with  dukes  and 
counts  at  supper,  dancing  minuets  with  high  well-bom  baron- 
esses (as  they  absurdly  call  themselves  in  Germany),  with 
lovely  excellencies,  nay,  with  highnesses  and  transparencies 
themselves,  who  could  compete  with  the  gallant  j-oung  Irish 
noble?  who  would  suppose  that  seven  weeks  before  I  had  been 
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a  common — bah !  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it!  One  of  the 
pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  was  at  a  grand  gala  at  the 
Electoral  Palace,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  walking  a  polonaise 
with  no  other  than  the  Margravine  of  Ba^^reuth,  old  Fritz's  own 
sister :  old  Fritz's,  whose  liateful  blue-baize  livery  I  had  worn, 
whose  belts  I  had  pipeclayed,  and  whose  abominable  rations  of 
small  beer  and  sauerkraut  I  had  swallowed  for'  five  years. 

Having  won  an  English  chariot  from  an  Italian  gentle- 
man at  play,  my  uncle  had  our  arms  painted  on  the  panels 
in  a  more  splendid  way  than  ever,  surmounted  (as  we  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings)  with  an  Irish  crown  of 
the  most  splendid  size  and  gilding.  I  had  this  crown  in 
lieu  of  a  coronet  engraved  on  a  large  amethyst  signet-ring 
worn  on  my  forefinger;  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I 
used  to  say  the  jewel  had  been  in  my  family  for  several 
thousand  j-eai's,  having  originally  belonged  to  my  direct 
ancestor,  bis  late  Majesty  King  Brian  Bom,  or  BaiTy.  I 
warrant  the  legends  of  the  Heralds'  College  are  not  -more 
authentic  than  mine  was. 

At  first  the  Minister  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  English 
hotel  used  to  be  rather  shy  of  us  two  Irish  noblemen,  and 
questioned  our  pretensions  to  rank.  The  Minister  was  a  lord's 
son,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  likewise  a*gix>cer's  grandson  ;  and 
so  I  told  him  at  Count  Lobkowitz's  masquerade.  My  uncle, 
like  a  noble  gentleman  as  he  was,  knew  the  pedigree  of  every 
considerable  family  in  Europe.  He  said  it  was  the  only  knowl- 
edge befitting  a  gentleman ;  and  when  we  were  not  at  cards, 
we  would  pass  hours  over  GwiUim  or  D'Hozier,  reading  the 
genealogies,  learning  the  blazons,  and  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  relationships  of  our  class.  Alas!  the 
noble  science  is  going  into  disrepute  now ;  so  are  cards,  with- 
out which  studies  and  pastimes  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a 
man  of  honor  can  exist. 

My  fii-st  aflair  of  honor  with  a  man  of  undoubted  fashion 
was  on  the  score  of  my  nobility,  with  young  Sir  Rumford  Bum- 
ford  of  the  English  embassy ;  my  uncle  at  the  same  time  send- 
ing a  cartel  to  the  Minister,  who  declined  to  come.  I  shot  Sir 
Rumford  in  the  leg,  amidst  the  tears  of  joy  of  my  uncle,  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  ground ;  and  I  promise  you  that  none 
of  the  young  gentlemen  questioned  the  authenticity  of  my  pedi- 
gree, or  laughed  at  my  Irish  crown  again. 

What  a  delightful  life  did  we  now  lead!  I  knew  I  was 
born  a  gentleman,  from  the  kindly  way  in  which  I  took  to  the 
business :  as  business  it  certainly  is.    For  though  it  seems  all 
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pleasare,  yet  I  assare  any  low-bred  persons  who  ma}'  chance 
to  read  this,  that  we,  their  betters,  have  to  work  as  well  as 
they :  though  I  did  not  rise  until  noon,  yet  had  I  not  been  up 
at  play  until  long  past  midnight?  Many  a  time  have  we  come 
home  to  bed  as  the.  troops  were  marching  out  to  earl}'  parade ; 
and  oh !  it  did  m}'  heart  good  to  hear  the  bugles  blowing  the 
reveille  before  daybreak,  or  to  see  the  regiments  marching  out 
to  exercise,  and  think  that  1  was  no  longer  bound  to  that  dis- 
gusting discipline,  but  restored  to  my  natural  station. 

I  came  into  it  at  once,  and  as  if  1  had  never  done  anytiiing 
else  all  my  life.'  I  had  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon  me,  a  French 
fnseur  to  dress  my  hair  of  a  morning ;  I  knew  the  taste  of 
chocolate  as  by  intuition  almost,  and  could  distinguish  between 
the  right  Spanish  and  the  French  before  I  had  been  a  week  in 
my  new  position ;  I  had  rings  on  all  m}*  fingers,  watches  in 
both  my  fobs,  canes,  trinkets,  and  snuff-boxes  of  all  sorts, 
and  each  outvying  the  other  in  elegance.  I  had  the  finest  nat- 
nral  taste  for  lace  and  china  of  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  I  could 
judge  a  horse  as  well  as  any  Jew  dealer  in  Germany  ;  in  shoot- 
ing and  athletic  exercises  I  was  unrivalled ;  I  could  not  spell, 
bat  1  could  speak  German  and  French  cleverl3\  I  had  at  the 
least  twelve  suits  of  clothes ;  three  richl}*  embroidered  with 
gold,  two  laced  with  silver,  a  garnet-colored  velvet  pelisse 
lined  with  sable ;  one  of  French  gray,  silver-laced  and  lined 
with  chinchilla.  I  had  damask  morning-robes.  I  took  lessons 
on  the  guitar,  and  sang  French  catches  exquisitely.  Where, 
in  fact,  was  there  a  more  accomplished  gentleman  than  Red- 
mond de  Balibari? 

All  the  luxuries  becoming  my  station  could  not,  of  course, 
be  purchased  without  ci*edit  and  money :  to  procure  which,  as 
cor  patrimony  had  been  wasted  by  our  ancestoi*s,  and  we  were 
above  the  vulgarity  and  slow  returns  and  doubtful  chances  of 
trade,  m}'  uncle  kept  a  faro-bank.  We  were  in  partnership 
with  a  Florentine,  well  known  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  the 
Count  Alessandro  Pippi,  as  skilful  a  player  as  ever  was  seen  ; 
but  he  turned  out  a  sad  knave  latterlv,  and  I  have  discovered 
that  his  countship  was  a  mere  imposture.  My  uncle  was 
maimed,  as  I  have  said  ;  Pippi,  like  all  impostors,  was  a  cow- 
ard ;  it  was  my  unrivalled  skill  witli  the  sword,  and  readiness 
to  use  it,  that  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  so  to 
speak,  and  silenced  man}'  a  timid  gambler  who  might  have 
fa^tated  to  pay  his  losings.  We  always  played  on  parole 
with  anybody :  any  person,  that  is,  of  honor  and  noble  lineage. 
We  never  pressed  for  our  winnings  or  declined  to  receive  prom- 
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issory  notes  in  lieu  of  gold.  Bat  woe  to  the  man  who  did 
not  pay  when  the  note  became  due!  Redmond  de  BaKbari 
was  sure  to  wait  upon  him  with  his  bill,  and  I  promise  joo 
there  were  very  few  bad  debts:  on  the  contrary,  gentlemen 
were  grateful  to  us  for  our  forbearance,  and  our  character  for 
honor  stood  unimpeaohed.  In  later  times,  a  vulgar  national 
prejudice  has  chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  men 
of  honor  engaged  in  the  profession  of  play ;  but  I  speak  of 
the  good  old  days  in  Europe,  before  the  cowardice  of  the 
French  aristocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revolution,  which  sen'ed 
them  right)  brought  discredit  and  ruin  upon  our  order.  They 
cry  fie  now  upon  men  engaged  in  play ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  more  honorable  their  modes  of  livelihood  m 
than  ours.  The  broker  of  the  Exchange  who  bulls  and  bean, 
and  buys  and  sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans,  and  trades 
on  state-secrets,  what  is  he  but  a  gamester?  The  merchant 
who  deals  in  teas  and  tallow,  is  he  any  better?  His  bales  of 
dirty  indigo  are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  every  j'ear  instead 
of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  sea  is  his  green  table.  You 
call  the  profession  of  the  law  an  honorable  one,  where  a  man 
will  lie  for  any  bidder :  lie  down  poverty  for  the  sake  of  a  fee . 
from  wealth,  lie  down  right  because  wrong  is  in  his  brief.  You 
call  a  doctor  an  honorable  man,  a  swindling  quack,  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  nostrums  which  he  prescribes,  and  takes 
your  guinea  for  whispering  in  your  ear  that  it  is  a  fine  morning ; 
and  yet,  forsooth,  a  gallant  man  who  sits  him  down  before  the 
baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money  against  theirs,  his 
fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your  modem  moral 
world.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  middle  classes  against  gen- 
tlemen :  it  is  only  the  shopkeeper  cant  which  is  to  go  down 
now-a-days.  I  say  tliat  play  was  an  institution  of  chivalry: 
it  has  been  wrecked,  along  with  other  privileges  of  men  of 
birth.  When  Seingalt  engaged  a  man  for  six-and-thirty  boars 
without  leaving  tlie  table,  do  you  think  he  showed  no  courage? 
How  have  we  had  the  best  blood  and  the  brightest  eyes,  too, 
of  Europe  throbbing  round  the  table,  as  I  and  my  uncle  ha^'e 
held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against  some  terrible  player,  who 
was  matching  some  thousands  out  of  his  millions  against  oar 
all  which  was  there  on  the  baize !  When  we  engaged  that 
daring  Alexis  Kosslotfsky,  and  won  seven  thousand  k>uis  in  a 
single  coup,  had  we  lost,  we  should  have  been  beggars  the 
next  day  ;  when  he  lost,  he  was  only  a  village  and  a  fierw  hmi- 
dred  serfs  in  pawn  the  worse.  When  at  Toeplltz,  the  Dake 
of  Courland  brought  fourteen  lackeys,  each  with  four  bags  of 
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^linB,  and  challenged  our  bank  to  play  against  the  sealed 
bags,  what  did  we  ask?  "Sir/*  said  we,  *' we  have  but 
eighty  thousand  iiorhis  in  bank,  or  two  hundred  thousand  at 
three  months.  If  your  highnesses  bags  do  not  contain  more 
than  eighty  thousand,  we  will  meet  you."  And  we  did,  and 
miter  eleven  hours'  play^  in  which  our  bank  was  at  one  time 
reduoed  to  two  hundred  and  three  ducats,  we  won  seventeen 
thousand  florins  of  him.  Is  ihis  not  something  like  boldness  ? 
does  thm  profession  not  require  skill,  and  perseverance,  and 
bravery  ?  Four  crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game,  and 
an  imperial  princess,  when  1  turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts  and 
made  Paroli,  burst  into  tears.  ISo  man  on  the  European 
Continent  held  a  higher  position  than  Redmond  Barry  then ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Courland  lost,  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  we  had  won  nobly :  and  ao  we  had,  and  spent  nobly 
what  we  won. 

At  this  period  my  nncle,  who  attended  mass  every  day  regu- 
larly, alwaj's  put  ten  florins  into  the  box.  Wherever  we  went, 
the  tavern-keepers  made  us  more  welcome  than  royal  princes. 
We  used  to  give  away  the  broken  meat  from  our  suppers  and 
dinners  to  scores  of  beggars  who  blessed  us.  Every  man  who 
held  my  horse  or  cleaned  my  boots  got  a  ducat  for  his  pains. 
I  wa&,  I  may  say^  the  author  of  our  common  good  fortune,  by 
putting  boldness  into  our  play.  Fippi  was  a  faint-hearted 
fellow,  who  was  alwayB  cowaixlly  when  he  l>egan  to  win.  My 
uncle  (I  speak  with  great  respect  of  him)  was  too  much  of  a 
devotee,  and  too  much  of  a  martinet  at  play  ever  to  win 
gready.  His  moral  courage  was  unquestionable,  but  his  dar- 
ing was  not  sufficient.  Both  of  these  my  seniors  very  soon 
acknowledged  me  to  be  their  chief,  and  hence  the  style  of 
spl^dor  I  have  desciibed. 

I  have  mentioned  H.  I.  H.  the  Princess  Frederica  Amelia, 
who  was  affected  b}'  my  success,  and  shall  always  think  with 
gratitude  of  the  protection  with  which  that  exalted  lady  honored 
nie.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  phiy,  as  indeed  were  the 
ladies  of  almost  all  the  courts  in  Europe  in  those  days,  and 
hence  would  often  arise  no  small  trouble  to  us ;  for  the  truth 
nniat  be  toldt  that  ladies  love  to  {^y,  certainly,  but  not  to  pay. 
The  point  of  honor  is  not  understood  by  the  charming  sex ;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  diflicnlty,  in  our  peregrinations  to  the 
Mrions  courts  Northern  Europe^  that  we  conld  keep  them 
from  the  table,  could  get  their  money  if  they  lost,  or,  if  they 
paid,  prevent  them  fh>m  using  the  most  fhrious  and  extraor- 
dinary means  of  revenge.   In  those  great  days  of  our  fortuae« 
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I  calculate  that  we  lost  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand  loots  by 
such  failures  of  pa^nmeut.  A  princess  of  a  ducal  house  gave  us 
paste  instead  of  diamonds,  which  she  had  solemnly  pigged  to 
us ;  another  organized  a  robber}'^  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  wouki 
have  charged  the  theft  upon  us,  but  for  Pippi's  caution,  who 
had  kept  back  a  note  of  hand  Her  High  Transparency''  gave 
us,  and  sent  it  to  his  ambassador ;  by  which  precaution  I  do 
believe  our  necks  were  saved.  A  third  lady  high  (but  not 
princely)  rank,  afler  I  had  won  a  considerable  sum  in  diamonds 
and  pearls  from  her,  sent  her  lover  with  a  band  of  cut-throaU 
to  waylay  me ;  and  it  was  only  b}'  cxtraordinar>'  courage,  skill, 
and  good  luck,  that  I  escaped  from  these  villains,  wounded 
myself,  but  leaving  the  chief  aggressor  dead  on  the  ground: 
my  swoni  entered  his  eye  and  broke  there,  and  the  villains  who 
were  with  him  fled,  seeing  their  chief  fall.  They  might  have 
finished  me  else,  for  1  had  no  weapon  of  defence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  life,  for  all  its  splendor*  was 
one  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty,  requiring  high  talents  and 
courage  for  success ;  and  often,  when  we  were  in  a  AiU  vein  of 
success,  we  were  suddenly  driven  from  our  ground  on  accuont 
of  some  freak  of  a  reigning  prince,  some  intrigue  of  a  disap- 
pointed mistress,  or  some  quarrel  with  the  police  minister.  If 
the  latter  personage  were  not  bribed  or  won  over,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  us  to  receive  a  sudden  order  of  de* 
parture ;  and  so,  perforce,  we  lived  a  wandering  and  desultory 
life. 

Though  the  gains  of  such  a  life  are,  as  I  have  said,  very 
great,  3'et  Ihe  expenses  are  enormous.  Our  appearance  and 
retinue  was  too  splendid  for  the  narrow  mind  of  Pippi,  who  was 
always  cr}ing  out  at  my  extravagance,  though  obliged  to  own 
that  his  own  meanness  and  parsimony  would  never  have  achieved 
the  great  victories  which  my  generosity  had  won. .  With  all  our 
success,  our  capital  was  not  very  great.  That  speedi  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland,  for  instance,  was  a  mere  boast  as  far  as  the 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  at  three  months  were  concerned. 
We  had  no  credit,  and  no  mone}*  bej'ond  that  on  our  table,  and 
should  have  been  forced  to  fly  if  his  highness  had  won  and 
accepted  our  bills.  Sometimes,  too,  we  were  hit  very  hard. 
A  bank  is  a  certainty,  almost ;  but  now  and  then  a  bad  day  will 
come ;  and  men  who  have  the  courage  of  good  fortune,  at  least, 
ought  to  meet  bad  luck  well:  the  former,  believe  me,  is  the 
harder  task  of  the  two. 

One  of  these  evil  chances  befell  us  in  the  Duke  of  Baden's 
territory,  at  Mannheim.    Pippi,  who  was  always  on  the  look- 
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oat  for  basiness,  offered  to  make  a  bank  at  the  inn  where  we 
put  op,  and  where  the  cheers  of  the  duke's  cuirassiers  supped ; 
and  some  small  play  accordingly'  took  place,  and  some  wretched 
crowns  and  louis  changed  hands :  I  trust,  rather  to  the  advan- 
tage of  these  poor  gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  are  surely  the 
poorest  of  all  devils  under  the  sun. 

Bot,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  couple  of  young  students 
from  the  neigfahoring  University  of  Heidelberg,  who  had  come 
to  Mannheim  for  their  quarter's  revenue,  and  so  had  some  hun- 
dred of  dollars  between  them,  were  introduced  to  the  table, 
and,  having  never  played  before,  began  to  win  (as  is  always 
the  case).  As  ill  ludc  would  have  it,  too,  they  were  tipsy,  and 
against  tipsiness  I  have 'often  found  the  best  calculations  of  play 
fail  entirely.  They  played  in  the  most  i>erfectly  insane  way-, 
and  yet  won  alwaj's.  Every  card  they  backed  turned  up  in 
their  favor.  They  had  won  a  hundred  louis  from  us  in  ten 
minutes;  and,  seeing  that  Pippi  was  growing  angry  and  the 
luck  against  us,  I  was  for  shutting  up  the  bank  for  the  night, 
saying  the  play  was  only  meant  for  a  joke,  and  that  now  we 
had  had  enough. 

But  Pippi,  who  had  quarrelled  with  me  tliat  day,  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  the  upshot  was,  that  the  students  play  ed 
and  won  more ;  then  they  lent  money  to  the  officers,  who  began 
to  win,  too ;  and  in  this  ignoble  way,  in  a  tavern  room  thick 
with  tobacco-smoke,  across  a  deal  table  besmeared  with  beer 
and  liquor,  and  to  a  parcel  of  hungry  subalterns  and  a  pair  of 
beardless  students,  three  of  the  most  skilful  and  renowned 
players  in  Europe  lost  seventeen  hundred  louis !  I  blush  now 
when  I  think  of  it.  It  was  like  Charles  XII.  or  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  falling  before  a  petty  fortress  and  an  unknown  hand 
(as  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson  wrote),  and  was,  in  fact,  a  most 
shameful  defeat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defeat.  When  our  poor  conquerors 
had  gone  off,  bewildered  with  the  treasure  which  fortune  had 
flung  in  their  way  (one  of  these  students  was  called  the  Baron 
de  Clootz,  perhaps  he  who  afterwards  lost  his  head  at  Paris), 
Pippi  resumed  the  quarrel  of  the  morning,  and  some  exceedingly 
high  words  passed  between  us.  Among  other  things  I  recollect 
I  knocked  him  down  with  a  stool,  and  was  for  flinging  him 
out  of  window ;  but  my  uncle,  who  was  cool,  and  had  been 
keeping  Lent  with  his  usual  solemnity,  interposed  between  us, 
and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  Pippi  apologizing  and  confess- 
ing he  had  been  wrong. 

I  ought  to  have  doubted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the 
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treacherons  Italian ;  indeed,  as  I  nevet  before  belfeyed  a  word 
that  he  said  in  his  Hfe,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
credit  him  now,  and  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  kejB  of  our  cash- 
box  with  him.  It  contained,  after  oar  loss  to  the  puirassierBv 
in  bills  and  money,  near  upon  8,000/.  steriiog,  Pippi  iiisisted 
that  our  reconciliation  should  be  ratified  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
wine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  put  some  soporific  drug  into  the 
liquor;  Ibr  my  uncle  and  I  both  slept  till  very  late  the  next 
morning,  and  woke  with  violent  headaelies  and  fever:  we  did 
not  quit  our  beds  till  noon.  He  had  been  gone  twelve  hoars, 
leaving  our  treasury  empty ;  and  behind  him  a  sort  of  ^dila- 
tion, by  which  he  strove  to  make  out  that  this  was  his  share 
of  the  pi'otits,  and  that  all  the  losses  had  been  incurred  without 
his  consent. 

Thus,  after  eighteen  months,  we  had  to  begin  the  world 
again.  But  was  I  cast  down  ?  No.  Our  wardrobes  still  were 
worth  a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  for  gentlemen  did  not  dress 
like  parish-clerks  in  those  da3's,  and  a  person  of  fashion  would 
often  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  set  of  ornaments  that  would 
be  a  shop-bo3''s  fortune;  so,  without  repining  for  one  single 
minute,  or  saying  a  single  &ngry  word  (my  uacle^s  temper  io 
this  respect  was  admirable) ,  or  allowing  the  secret  of  our  loss 
to  be  known  to  a  mortal  soul,  we  pawned  three-fourths  of  oar 
Jewels  and  clothes  to  Moses  Lowe  the  banker,  and  with  th^ 
produce  of  the  sale,  and  our  private  pocket-money,  amounting 
in  all  to  something  less  than  800  louis,  we  took  the  field  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MORE  RUK8  OF  LUCK. 

T  AM  not  going  to  entertain  my  readers  with  an  account  of 
my  professional  career  as  a  gamester^  any  more  than  I  did  with 
anecdotes  of  my  life  as  a  military  man.  I  might  fill  volaaies 
with  tales  of  this  kind  were  I  so  minded  ;  but  at  this  rate,  my 
recital  would  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  for  years,  and 
who  knows  how  soon  I  may  be  called  upon  to  atop?  I  have 
gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  and  a  disordered  liver.  I  have  two 
or  three  wounds  in  my  body,  which  break  out  eveiy  now  and 
then,  and  give  me  intolerable  pain,  and  a  hundred  more  signa 
of  breaking  up.    Such  are  the  effects  of  time,  illness,  and  free- 
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liying,  npon  one  of  the  strongest  constitutions  and  finest  forms 
the  world  ever  saw.  Ah!  I  suffered  from  none  of  these  ills 
in  the  \'ear  '66,  when  there  was  no  man  in  £urope  more  gay 
in  spirits,  more  splendid  in  personal  accomplishments,  than 
yonrig  Redmond  Barry. 

Before  the  treachery  of  the  scoundrel  Pippi,  I  had  visited 
many  of  the  best  courts  of  Europe ;  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
where  pla}'  was  patronized,  and  the  professors  of  that  science 
always  welcome.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the 
Rhine  we  were  particulai'ly  well  received.  I  never  knew  finer  or 
gaver  courts  than  those  of  the  Etectors  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 
where  there  was  more  splendor  and  gayety  than  at  Vienna; 
far  more  than  in  the  wretched  ban-ack-court  of  Berlin.  The 
emirt  of  the  Arcliduehess-Govemess  of  the  Netherlands  was, 
likewise,  a  royal  place  for  us  knights  of  the  dice-box  and  gallant 
votaries  of  fortune ;  whereas  in  the  stingy  Dutch,  or  the  beg- 
garly Swiss  republics,  it  was  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to 
gain  a  livelihood  unmolested. 

After  our  mishap  at  Mannheim,  m}'  uncle  and  I  made  for 

the  Duchy  of  X  .    The  reader  may  find  out  the  place  easily 

enough ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  print  at  full  the  names  of  some 
illustrious  persons  in  whose  society'  I  then  fell,  and  among 
whom  1  was  made  the  sharer  in  a  very  strange  and  tragical 
adventure. 

There  was  no  court  in  Europe  at  which  strangers  were  more 

welcome  than  at  that  of  the  noble  Duke  of  X  ;  none  where 

pleasure  was  more  eagerly  sought  after,  and  more  splendidly 

eDjo3'ed.    The  prince  did  not  inhabit  his  capital  of  S  ,  but, 

imitating  in  every  respect  the  ceremonial  (k  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, built  bin>self  a  nuignificent  palace  at  a  few  leagues 
from  his  chief  city,  and  round  about  his  palace  a  superb  aristo- 
cratic town,  inhabited  entii*el3*  b}'  his  nobles,  and  the  officers  of 
his  sumptuous  court.  The  people  were  rather  hardly  pressed, 
to  be  sure,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  splendor ;  for  his  highness's 
dominions  were  small,  and  so  he  wisel}*  lived  in  a  sort  of  awful 
retirement  from  them,  seldom  showing  his  face  in  his  capital, 
or  Beeing  any  countenances  but  those  of  his  faithful  domestics 
and  officers.  His-  palace  and  gardens  of  Ludwigslust  were 
exactly  on  the  French  model.  Twice  a  week  there  were  court 
receptions,  and  grand  court  gaks  twice  a  month.  There  was 
the  finest  opera  out  of  France,  and  a  ballet  unrivalled  in  splen- 
dor; on  which  his  highness,  a  great  lover  of  music  and  dancing, 
expended  prodigious  sums.  It  may  be  because  I  was  then 
jonng,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  brilliant 
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beaut}'  as  used  to  figure  there  on  the  stage  of  Uie  court  theatre, 
in  the  grahd  mythological  ballets  which  were  then  the  modef 
and  in  which  you  saw  Mars  in  red-heeled  pumps  and  a  periwig, 
and  Venus  in  [>atches  and  a  hoop.  They  say  the  costume  was 
incorrect,  and  have  changed  it  since ;  but  for  my  part,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Venus  more  lovely  than  the  Coralie,  who  was  the 
chief  dancer,  and  found  no  fault  with  the  attendant  nymphs, 
in  their  trains  and  lappets,  and  powder.  These  operas  used 
to  take  place  twice  a  week,  after  which  some  great  officer  of 
the  court  would  have  his  evening,  and  his  brilliant  supper,  and 
the  dice-box  rattled  ever^'where,  and  all  the  world  played. 
I  have  seen  seventy  play-tables  set  out  in  the  grand  gallery  of 
Ludwigslust^  besides  the  faro-bank;  where  the  duke  himself 
would  graciously  come  and  play,  and  win  or  lose  with  a  trulj 
royal  splendor. 

It  was  hither  we  came  aller  the  Mannheim  misfortune. 
The  nobility  of  the  court  were  pleased  to  say  our  reputation 
had  preceded  us,  and  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  were  made  wel- 
come.   The  very  first  night  at  court  we  lost  740  of  our  800 
louis ;  the  next  evening,  at  the  Court  Mai*shal*s  table^  I  won 
them  back,  with  1,300  more.    You  may  be  sure  we  allowed  no 
one  to  know  how  near  we  were  to  ruin  on  the  first  evening ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeared  every  one  to  me  by  my  gay 
manner  of  losing,  and  the  Finance  Minister  himself  cashed  a 
note  for  400  ducats,  drawn  by  me  upon  my  steward  of  Bally- 
barry  Castle  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  which  very  note  I  won 
fVom  his  Excellency  the  next  day,  along  with  a  considerable 
sura  in  ready  cash.    In  that  noble  court  everybody  was  a  gam* 
bier.    You  would  see  the  lackeys  in  the  ducal  ante-rooms  at 
work  with  their  dirty  packs  of  cards ;  the  ooach  and  chair-men 
playing  in  the  court,  while  their  masters  were  punting  in  the 
saloons  above  ;  the  very  cook-maids  and  scullions,  I  was  told, 
had  a  bank,  where  one  of  them,  an  Italian  confectioner,  made 
a  handsome  fortune :  he  purchased  afterwards  a  Roman  mar* 
quisate,  and  his  son  has  figured  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
of  the  illustrious  foreigners  in  London.    The  poor  devils  of 
soldiers  played  away  their  pa}'  when  they  got  it,  which  was 
seldom  ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  an  oflScer  in  any  one  of 
the  guard  regiments  but  had  his  cards  in*  his  pouch,  and  no 
more  forgot  his  dice  than  his  sword-knot.    Among  such  fellows 
it  was  diamond  cut  diamond.    What  you  call  fair  play  would 
have  been  a  folly.    The  gentlemen  of  Bal\ybarry  would  have 
been  fools,  indeed,  to  appear  as  pigeons  in  such  a  hawk's  nest. 
None  but  men  of  courage  and  genius  could  live  and  prosper  in 
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a  society  where  every  one  was  bold  and  clever ;  and  here  my 
uncle  and  I  held  our  own :  avi  and  more  than  our  own. 

His  highness  the  duke  was  a  widower,  or  rather  since  the 
death  of  the  reigning  duchess,  had  contracted  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  ennobled,  and  who  con- 
sidered it  a  compliment  (such  was  the  morality  of  those  days) 
to  be  called  the  Northern  Dubarr}'.  He  had  been  married  very 
3'oung,  and  his  son,  tlie  hereditary  prince,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  political  sovereign  of  the  state ;  for  the  reigning  duke 
was  fonder  of  pleasure  than  of  politics,  and  loved  to  talk  a 
great  deal  more  with  his  grand  huntsman,  or  the  director  of  his 
opera,  than  with  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

The  hereditar}'  prince,  whom  I  shall  call  Prince  Victor,  was 
of  a  very  different  character  iVom  his  august  father.  He  had 
made  the  Wai-s  of  the  Succession  and  Seven  Years  with  great 
credit  in  the  Empress's  service,  was  of  a  stern  character,  seldom 
appeared  at  court,  except  when  fceremon}'^  called  him,  but  lived 
almost  alone  in  his  wing  of  the  palac*e,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  severest  studies,  being  a  great  astronomer  and  chem- 
ist. He  shared  in  the  rage  then  c*ommon  throughout  Europe, 
of  hunting  for  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  my  uncle  oiieu 
regretted  that  he  had  no  smattering  of  chemistr}*,  like  Balsamo 
(who  called  himself  Cagliostro),  St.  Germain,  and  other  in- 
dividuals, who  had  obtained  ver}'  great  sums  from  Duke  Victor 
by  aiding  him  in  his  search  ailer  the  great  secret.  His  amuse- 
ments were  hunting  and  reviewing  the  troops ;  but  for  him, 
and  if  his  good-natured  father  had  not  had  his  aid,  the  army 
would  have  been  plajing  at  cai-ds  all  day,  and  so  it  was  well 
that  the  prudent  prince  was  left  to  govern. 

Duke  Victor  was  fifty  yeare  of  age,  and  his  princess,  the 
Princess  Olivia,  was  scarc^e  three-and-twenty.  They  had  been 
married  seven  3'ear8,  and,  in  the  first  3'ears  of  their  union  the 
princess  had  borne  him  a  sou  and  a  daughter.  The  stern 
morals  and  manners,  the  dark  and  ungainly  appearance  of  the 
husband,  were  little  likely  to  please  the  bnlliant  and  fascinating 
young  woman,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  south  (she  was 

connected  with  the  ducal  house  of  S  ) ,  who  had  passed  two 

years  at  Paris  under  the  guardianship  of  Mesdames  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  who  was  the  life  and 

soul  of  the  court  of  X  ,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  idol  of 

her  august  father-in-law,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  court.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  but  charming ;  not  witty,  but  charming,  too, 
in  her  conversation  as  in  her  person.  She  was  extravagant 
beyond  all  measure ;  so  false,  that  you  could  not  trust  her ;  but 
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her  very  weaknesses  were  more  winning  tfann  the  virtues  of 
other  women,  her  selfishness  more  delightful  than  others'  gen- 
erosit3\  I  never  knew  a  woman  whose  faults  made  her  so 
attractive.  She  used  to  ruin  people,  and  3'et  they  all  feved 
her.  My  old  nnele  has  seen  her  cheating  at  ombre,  and  let  her 
win  400  louis  without  resisting  in  the  least,  ller  caprices  with 
the  officers  and  ladies  of  her  household  were  ceaseless:  but 
they  adored  her.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  reigning  family 
whom  the  people  worshipped.  She  never  went  abroad  but  they 
followed  her  carriage  witii  sl^outs  of  acdaraation :  and,  to  be 
generous  to  them,  she  would  borrow  the  last  penny  fVom  otie  of 
her  poor  maids  of  honor,  whom  she  would  never  pay.  In  tiie 
early  days  her  husband  was  as  much  fascinated  by  her  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was ;  but  her  caprices  had  caused  frightful 
outbreaks  of  temper  on  his  part,  and  an  estrangement  whieli. 
though  interrupted  by  almost  mad  returns  of  love,  was  still 
general.  I  speak  of  her  royal  highness  with  perfect  candor  u«d 
admiration,  although  I  might  be  pardoned  for  judging  her  more 
severely,  consideiing  her  opinion  of  myself.  She  said  the  ekl  r 
Monsieur  de  Balibari  was  a  finished  old  gentleman,  and  Ui 
younger  one  had  the  manners  of  a  courier.  The  worid  has  givou 
a  different  opinion,  and  I  can  afford  to  chronicle  this  almost 
single  sentence  against  me.  Besides,  she  had  a  reason  for  her 
dislike  to  me,  which  you  shall  hear. 

Five  years  in  the  armjs  long  experience  of  the  worid,  had 
ere  now  disi>elled  any  of  those  romantic  notions  regarding  love 
with  which  I  commenced  life;  and  I  had  determined,  as  is 
proper  with  gentlemen  (it  is  only  your  low  people  who  marry 
for  mere  affection),  to  consolidate  my  fortones  by  marriage. 
In  the  course  of  our  peregrinations,  my  uncle  and  I  had  made 
several  attempts  to  carr}'  this  object  into  effect;  but  numerous 
disapi)ointments  had  occurred,  which  are  not  woitfa  mentioning 
here,  and  had  prevented  me  hitherto  from  making  such  a  match 
as  I  thought  was  worthy  of  a  man  of  my  birth,  abilities,  and 
pereonal  appearance.  Ladies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  on  the  Continent,  as  is  the  custom  in  England  (a  custom 
whereby  many  honorable  gentlemen  of  m^'  wuntr^*  have  much 
benefited  !) ;  guardians,  and  ceremonies,  and  diflfkmlties  of  all 
kinds  intervene ;  true  love  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  course, 
and  poor  women  cannot  give  away  their  honest  hearts  to  the 
gallant  fellows  who  have  won  them.  Now  it  was  settlements 
that  were  asked  for ;  now  it  was  m}*  pedigree  and  title-deeds  that 
were  not  satisfactory  :  though  I  had  a  plan  and  rent-roll  of  the 
Ballybarry  estates,  and  the  genealog}*  of  the  family  up  to  King 
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Brian  Bom,  or  Biirrj,  most  handaossely  designed  on  paper ;  now 
it  was  a  yoang  lady  who  was  whisked  off  to  a  convent  jast  as 
she  was  ready  to  fkll  into  my  arms ;  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  rioh  widow  of  the  Low  Countries  was  about  to  make  me  k>rd 
^  a  noble  estate  in  Flanders,  comes  an  order  of  the  police  which 
drives  me  out  of  Brussels  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  consigns  my 

BMmmer  to  her  ch&teau.    But  at  X         I  had  an  opportunity 

of  playing  a  great  game :  and  had  won  it  too,  but  for  the  dread- 
ful catast^phe  which  upset  my  fortune. 

In  the  household  of  the  hereditar>*  princess,  there  was  a  lady 
nineteen  3'ears  of  age,  and  possessor  of  the  greatest  fortune  in 
the  whole  duchy.  The  Countess  Ida,  such  was  her  name,  was 
daughter  of  a  late  Mini^r  and  favorite  of  his  Highness  the 

Duke  of  X  and  his  Duchess,  who  had  done  her  the  honor 

to  be  ber  sponsors  at  birth,  and  who,  at  the  &ther's  death,  had 
taken  her  under  their  august  guardiansbip  and  protection.  At 
sixteen  she  was  brought  from  her  castle,  where,  up  to  that 
period,  she  hail  been  i>ermitted  to  reside,  and  had  been  placed 
-with  the  Princess  OUvia,  as  one  of  her  highness's  maids  of 
honor.  . 

The  aunt  of  the  Countess  Ida,  who  presided  over  her  house 
during  her  minority,  had  foolishly  allowed  her  to  contract  an 
aUachment  fbr  her  oousin^german,  a  penniless  suh^lieu tenant  in 
one  of  the  duke's  foot  regiments,  who  had  flattered  himself  to 
be  able  to  cany  off  this  rich  prize ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
blundering,  «lly  idiot,  indeed,  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  her 
constantly,  of  having  no  rival  near  him^  and  the  intimacy  attend- 
ant upon  close  kinsmanship,  might  easil}',  by  a  private  marriage, 
have  secured  the  young  countess  and  her  possessions.  But  he 
managed  matters  so  foolishly,  that  he  allowed  her  to  leave  her 
retireDient  to  come  to  court  fbr  a  year,  and  take  her  place  in 
the  Princess  Olivia's  household ;  and  then  what  does  my  young 
gentleman  do,  but  appear  at  the  duke's  levee  one  da^',  in  his 
tarnished  epaulet  and  threadbare  coat,  and  make  an  application 
in  due  form  to  his  highness,  as  the  3'oung  lady's  guai*dian,  for 
the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  in  his  dominions ! 

The  weakness  of  the  good-natured  prince  was  such  that,  as 
the  Countess  Ida  herself  was  quite  as  eager  for  the  match  as  her 
silly  cousin,  his  highness  might  have  been  induced  to  allow  the 
match,  had  not  the  Princess  Olivia  been  induced  to  interpose, 
and  to  procure  from  the  duke  a  peremptory  veto  to  the  hopes  of 
the  young  man.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was  as  yet  unknown ; 
no  other  suitor  for  the  3^oung  lady's  hand  was  mentioned,  and 
the  lovers  continued  to  corres|K)nd,  hoping  that  time  might 
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effect  a  change  in  his  highness's  resolutionB ;  when,  of  a  sadden, 
the  lieutenant  was  drafted  into  one  of  the  regiments  which  tbe 
prince  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the  great  powers  then  at  war 
(this  military'  commerce  was  a  principal  part  of  his  highness's 
and  otber  princes'  revenues  in  those  days),  and  their  connection 
was  thus  abruptly  broken  off. 

It  was  strange  that  the  Princess  Olivia  should  have  taken 
this  part  against  a  young  lady  who  had  been  her  favorite ;  for, 
at  first,  with  those  romantic  and  sentimental  notions  which 
almost  every  woman  has,  she  had  somewhat  encouraged  the 
Countess  Ida  and  her  penniless  lover,  but  now  suddenly  turned 
against  them  ;  and,  from  loving  the  countess,  as  she  previously 
had  done,  pursued  her  with  every  manner  of  hatred  which  a 
woman  knows  how  to  inflict :  there  was  no  end  to  tlie  ingenuity 
of  her  tortures,  the  venom  of  her  tongue,  the  bitterness  of  her 

sarcasm  and  scorn.    When  I  first  came  to  court  at  X  ,  the 

young  fellows  there  had  nicknamed  the  young  lady  the  Dumm§ 
Grafinn^  the  stupid  Countess.  She  was  generally  silent,  hand- 
some, but  pale,  stolid-looking^  and  awkward ;  taking  no  interest 
in  the  amusements  of  the  place,  and  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
the  feasts  as  glum  as  the  death's-head  which,  they  say,  'the 
Romans  used  to  have  at  their  tables. 

It  was  rumored  that  a  young  gentleman  of  French  extraction, 
the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the  hereditary  prince,  and 
present  at  Paris  when  the  Princess  Olivia  was  married  to  him 
by  proxy  there,  was  the  intended  of  the  rich  Countess  Ida ;  but 
no  official  declaration  of  the  kind  was  yet  made,  and  there  were 
whispers  of  a  dark  intrigue  :  which,  subsequently,  received 
frightful  confirmation. 

This  Chevalier  de  Magny  was  the  grandson  of  an  old  general 
officer  in  the  duke's  service,  the  Baron  de  Magn3\  The  baron's 
father  had  quitted  France  at  the  e3q)nlsion  of  Protestants,  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  taken  service  in 

X  ,  where  he  died.    The  son  succeeded  him,  and  quite 

unlike  most  French  gentlemen  of  birth  whom  I  have  known, 
was  a  stern  and  cold  Calvinist,  rigid  in  the  performance  of  his 
dutj',  retiring  in  his  manners,  mingling  little  with  the  court,  and 
a  close  friend  and  favorite  of  Duke  Victor ;  whom  he  resembled 
in  disposition. 

Tbe  chevalier  his  grandson  was  a  true  Frenchman  u  he  had 
been  born  in  Fi*ance,  where  his  father  held  a  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment in  the  duke's  service.  He  had  mingled  in  the  gay  society 
of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  the  world,  and  had  endless  stories 
to  tell  us  of  the  pleasures  of  the  petites  motions,  of  the  secrets 
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of  the  Pare  aax  Cerfs,  and  of  the  wild  gayeties  of  Richelien  and 
his  companions.  He  bad  been  almost  ruined  at  play,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him ;  for,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  stern 
old  baron  in  Germany,  both  son  and  grandson  had  led  the  most 
reckless  of  lives.  He  came  back  from  Paris  soon  after  the 
embassy  which  had  been  despatched  thither  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  princess,  was  received  sternly  by  his  old 
grandfather ;  who,  however,  paid  his  debts  once  more,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  post  in  the  duke's  household.  The  Chevalier  de 
Magny  rendered  himself  a  great  favorite  of  his  august  master ; 
he  brought  with  him  the  modes  and  the  gayeties  of  Paris ;  he 
was  the  deviser  of  all  the  masquerades  and  balls,  tlie  recruiter 
of  the  ballet-dancera,  and  b}-  far  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
young  gentleman  of  the  court. 

After  we  had  been  a  few  weeks  at  Ludwigslust,  the  old 
Baron  de  Magny  endeavored  to  have  us  dismissed  from  the 
duchy ;  but  his  voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  that 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  especially' 
stood  our  friend  with  his  highness  when  the  question  was 
debated  before  him.  The  chevalier's  love  of  play  had  not 
deserted  him.  He  was  a  regular  frequenter  of  our  bank,  where 
he  played  for  sobe  time  with  pretty'  good  luck ;  and  where, 
when  he  began  to  lose,  he  paid  with  a  regularity  surprising  to 
all  those  who  knew  the  smallness  of  his  means  and  the  splendor 
of  his  appearance. 

Her  highness  the  Princess  Olivia  was  also  very  fond  of  pla3\ 
On  half  a  dozen  occasions  when  we  held  a  bank  at  court,  I 
could  see  her  passion  for  the  game.  I  could  see  —  that  is,  my 
cool-headed  old  uncle  could  see  —  much  more.  There  was  an 
intelligence  between  Monsieur  de  Magny  and  this  illustrious 
lady.  **  If  her  highness  be  not  in  love  with  the  little  French- 
man,'* my  uncle  said  to  me  one  night  after  play,  may  I  lose 
the  sight  of  my  last  eye ! " 

*•  And  what  then,  sir?"  said  I. 
What  then?  "  said  my  uncle,  looking  me  hard  in  the  face. 

Are  you  so  green  as  not  to  know  what  then  ?  Your  fortune 
is  to  be  made,  if  you  choose  to  back  it  now ;  and  we  m&y  have 
back  the  Barry  estates  in  two  years,  my  boy." 
How  is  that?"  asked  I,  still  at  a  loss. 
My  UQcle  dryly  said,  Get  Magny  to  play ;  never  mind  his 
paying :  take  his  notes  of  hand.  The  more  he  owes  the  better ; 
bat,  iU)ove  all,  make  him  play." 

He  can't  pay  a  shilling,"  answered  I.  *'  The  Jews  will  not 
discount  his  notes  at  cent,  per  cent." 
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So  miieh  the  better.  You  shall  see  we  will  make  use  of 
them,"  answered  the  old  gentleman.  And  I  must  (^nfess  that 
the  plan  he  laid  was  a  gaUant,  clever,  and  fair  one. 

I  was  to  make  Magny  plaj^ ;  in  this  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty. We  had  an  intimacy  together,  for  he  was  a  good  sports- 
roan  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  came  to  have  a  pretty  considerable 
friendship  for  one  another :  if  he  saw  a  dice-box,  Jt  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  him  from  handling  it;  but  iM3  took  to  it  as 
natural  as  a  child  does  to  sweetmeats. 

At  first  he  won  of  me ;  then  be  begaa  to  lose ;  then  I  played 
him  monej'  against  some  jewels  that  he  brought :  family  trin- 
kets, he  said,  and  indeed  of  considerable  value.  He  begged 
me,  however,  not  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  duch3%  and  I  gsTe 
and  kept  m}'  word  to  him  to  this  effect  From  jewels  he  got  to 
playing  upon  .promissory  notes;  and  as  they  would  not  aUov 
him  to  play  at  the  court  tables  and  in  public  upon  credit,  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportuaitj'  of  indulging  in  his  favor- 
ite passion  in  private.  I  have  had  him  for  hours  at  my  pa- 
vilion (which  I  had  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  manaer,  veiy 
splendid)  rattling  the  dic*e  till  it  became  time  to  go  to  bis  ser- 
vice at  court,  and  we  would  spend  day  after  day  la  this  manner. 
He  brought  me  more  jewels,  —  a  pearl  necklace,  an  antique 
emerald  breast  ornament,  and  other  trinkets*  as  a  set-off  agiunst 
these  losses:  for  I  need  not  say  that  I  should  not  have 
played  with  him  all  this  time  had  he  been  wicining ;  but,  after 
about  a  week,  the  luck  set  in  against  him,  and  he  became  my 
debtor  in  a  prodigious  sum.  I  do  not  care  to  mentioD  the 
extent  of  it ;  it  was  such  as  I  never  thought  the  ^xmng  mao 
could  pay. 

Why,  then,  did  I  play  for  it?  Why  waste  di^^s  in  private 
play  with  a  mere  bankri^>t,  when  business  seemingly  touch 
more  protfitable  was  to  be  done  elsewhere?  My  reason  I  boldly 
confess.  I  wanted  to  win  from  Monsieur  de  Magny,  not  bis 
money,  hut  his  intended  wife,  the  Countess  Ida.  Who  can  say 
that  I  had  not  a  rigtit  to  use  ctny  strati^em  in  this  matter  of 
love  ?  Or,  why  say  love  ?  I  wanted  the  wealth  of  the  lady ;  I 
loved  her  quite  as  much  as  Magny  did ;  I  loved  her  quite  as 
much  as  yonder  blushing  virgin  of  seventeen  does  who  marries 
an  old  lord  of  seventy.  I  followed  the  practice  of  the  world 
in  this ;  having  resolved  that  marriage  shoukl  achie\|B  my  for- 
tuae. 

I  used  to  make  Magny,  after  his  losses,  give  me  a  Meodly 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  some  such  eflbci  as  this,  — 
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"  Mt  dbab  MairftisuR  db  Balibahi,— -I  acknowledge  to  have  \mt  to 
you  this  day  at  lansquenet  [or  piquet,  or  hazard,  as  the  case  may  be :  I 
was  master  of  him  at  any  game  that  is  played]  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
ducats,  and  shall  hold  it  as  a  great  kindness  on  your  part  if  you  will  allow 
the  debt  to  stand  over  until  a  future  day,  when  you  shall  receive  payment 
from  your  veiy  grateful  humble  servant." 


With  the  jewels  he  brought  me  I  also  took  the  precaution 
(!iiit  this  was  my  uncle's  idea,  and  a  very  good  one)  to  hare  a 
M>rt  of  invoice,  and  a  letter  b^ging  me  to  receive  the  trinkets 
an  BO  much  pait  payment  of  a  smn  of  money  he  owed  me. 

When  I  had  put  him  in  such  a  position  as  I  deemed  favora- 
lile  to  my  intentions,  I  spoke  to  him  candidly,  and  without  any 
reserve,  as  one  man  of  the  world  should  speak  to  another.  I 
will  not,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  pa}'  you  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment as  to  suppose  that  you  expect  we  are  to  go  on  playing  at 
tills  rate  much  longer,  and  that  there  is  any  satisfaction  to  me 
hi  possessing  more  or  less  sheets  of  papier  bearing  your  sigtia-. 
ture,  and  a  series  of  notes  of  hand  which  I  know  you  never  can 
poy.  Don't  look  fierce  or  angrj',  for  you  know  Redmond  Bany 
is  your  master  at  the  sword :  besides,  J  would  not  be  such  a 
Jbol  as  to  fight  a  roan  who  owes  me  so  much  money  ;  but  hear 
calmly  what  I  have  to  propose. 

You  have  been  very  confidential  to  me  during  our  intimacy 
of  tlie  last  month ;  and  I  know  all  your  personal  affairs  com- 
pletely. You  have  given  your  word  of  honor  to  your  grand- 
father never  to  play  upon  parole,  and  you  know  how  you  have 
kept  it,  and  that  he  will  disinherit  you  if  he  hears  the  tmth. 
Nay,  sappose  he  dies  to-morrow,  his  estate  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  tlie  sum  in  which  you  are  indebted  to  rac ;  and,  were  3*ou 
to  yield  me  up  all,  you  would  be  a  beggar,  and  a  bankrupt  too. 

Her  highness  the  Princess  Olivia  denies  you  nothing.  I 
shall  not  ask  why ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  was  aware  of 
the  fact  when  we  began  to  pla^'  together." 

Will  you  be  made  baron  —  chamberlain,  with  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  order?  "  gasped  tlie  poor  fellow.  The  princess 
can  do  an^'thing  with  the  duke." 

I  shall  have  no  objection,"  said  I,  to  the  yellow  rib- 
bon and  the  gold  key ;  though  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of 
Ballybarry  cares  little  for  the  titles  of  the  German  nobility. 
But  this  is  not  what  I  want.  My  good  chevalier,  you  have  hid 
no  secrets  ftom  me.  You  have  told  me  with  what  difficulty 
yon  have  induced  the  Princess  Olivia  to  consent  to  the  project 
of  year  anion  with  the  Grafinn  Ida,  whom  you  don't  love.  I 
know  whom  yoa  love  very  well." 
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Monsieur  de  Ballbaii  ! "  said  the  discomfited  chevalier;  be 
could  get  out  no  more.    The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 

"  You  begin  to  understand,"  continued  I.  Her  liighnew 
the  Princess"  (I  said  this  in  a  sarcastic  war)  "will  not  be 
very  angr}',  believe  me,  if  you  break  off  your  connection  with 
the  stupid  countess.  I  am  no  more  an  admirer  of  that  lady 
than  3'ou  are ;  but  I  want  her  estate.  I  plaj^ed  you  for  that 
estate,  and  have  won  it ;  and  I  will  give  you  your  bills  and  five 
thousand  ducats  on  the  day  1  am  married  to  it." 

"  The  day  /  am  married  to  the  countess,"  answered  the 
chevalier,  thinking  to  have  me,  I  will  be  able  to  raise  money 
to  pay  your  claim  ten  times  over  "  (this  was  true,  for  the  ooqd- 
tess's  propert}'  may  have  been  valued  at  near  half  a  million  of 
our  money)  ;  and  then  1  will  discharge  my  obligations  to  you. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  annoy  me  by  threats,  or  insult  me  again  as 
you  have  done,  I  will  use  that  influence,  which,  as  you  say,  I 
possess,  and  have  you  turned  out  of  the  duchy,  as  you  were  out 
of  the  Netherlands  last  year." 

I  rang  the  bell  quite  quietly.  "Zamor,"  said  I  to  a  tall 
negro  fellow  habited  like  a  Turk,  that  used  to  wait  upon  me, 
"  when  you  hear  the  bell  ring  a  second  time,  you  will  take  this 
packet  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Court,  this  to  his  Excellency  the 
General  de  Magny,  and  this  you  will  place  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  equerries  of  his  highness  the  hereditary  prince.  Wait 
in  the  ante-ix>om,  and  do  not  go  with  the  parcels  until  I  ring 
again." 

The  black  fellow  having  retired,  I  turned  to  Monsieor  de 
Magny  and  said,  "  Chevalier,  the  first  packet  contains  a  letter 
from  you  to  me,  declaring  your  solvency,  and  solemnl3'  promis- 
ing payment  of  the  sums  you  owe  me ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
document  from  myself  (for  I  expected  some  resistance  on  your 
part),  stating  that  my  honor  has  l>een  called  in  question,  and 
begging  that  the  paper  may  be  laid  before  your  august  master, 
his  highness.  The  second  packet  is  for  your  gp*andfatber,  en- 
closing the  letter  from  you  in  which  you  state  yourself  to  be 
his  heir,  and  begging  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  The  last 
parcel,  for  his  highness  the  hereditary  duke,"  added  I,  looking 
most  sternly,  "  contains  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  emerald,  whk^ 
he  gave  to  his  princess,  and  which  you  pledged  to  me  as  a 
family  jewel  of  your  own.  Your  influence  with  her  highness 
must  be  great  indee<l,"  I  concluded,  *'  when  you  could  extort 
firom  her  such  a  jewel  as  that,  and  when  you  could  make  her, 
in  order  to  pay  your  pla3'-debt8,  give  up  a  secret  upon  which 
both  your  heads  depend." 
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"  Villain  !  "  said  the  Frenchman,  quite  aghast  with  fury  and 
terror,    would  you  implicate  the  piincess?  " 

Monsieur  de  Magny,"  I  answered,  with  a  sneer,  ''no:  I 
will  sa\'  you  stole  the  jewel."  It  was  my  belief  he  did,  and  that 
the  unhappy  and  infatuated  princess  was  never  privy  to  the 
theft  until  long  after  it  had  been  committed.  How  we  came 
to  know  the  history  of  the  emerald  is  simple  enough.  As  we 
wanted  money  (for  my  occupation  with  Magny  caused  our  bank 
to  be  much  neglected),  my  uncle  had  carried  j^Iagny's  trinkets 
to  Mannheim  to  pawn.  The  Jew  who  lent  upon  them  knew  the 
histoiy*  of  the  stone  in  question ;  and  when  he  asked  how  her 
highness  came  to  part  with  it,  my  uncle  very  cleverly  took  up 
the  story  where  he  found  it,  said  that  the  princess  was  very  fond 
of  play,  that  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  her  to  pay,  and 
hence  the  emerald  had  come  into  our  hands.    He  brought  it 

wisely  back  with  him  to  S  ;  and,  as  regards  the  other  jewels 

which  the  chevalier  pawned  to  us,  the}'  were  of  no  particular 
mark :  no  inquiries  have  ever  been  made  about  them  to  this 
da}' ;  and  I  did  not  only  not  know  then  that  they  came  from 
her  highness,  but  have  only  my  conjectures  upon  the  matter 
now. 

The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  must  have  had  a  cowardly 
spirit,  when  I  chained  him  with  the  theft,  not  to  make  use  of 
my  two  pistols  that  were  lying  b}-  chance  before  him,  and  to 
send  out  of  the  world  his  accuser  and  his  own  ruined  self. 
With  such  imprudence  and  miserable  recklessness  on  his  part 
and  that  of  the  unhapp}*  lad}'  who  had  forgotten  herself  for  this 
poor  villain,  he  must  have  known  that  discover}'  was  inevitable. 
But  il  was  written  that  this  dreadful  destiny  should  be  accom- 
plished :  instead  of  ending  like  a  man,  he  now  cowed  before  me 
quite  spirit-broken,  and,  flinging  himself  down  on  the  sofa,  burst 
into  tears,  calling  wildly  upon  all  the  saints  to  help  him  :  as  if 
they  could  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  such  a  wretch  as  him  ! 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  ;  and,  calling  back 
Zamor,  my  black,  said  I  would  myself  carry  the  parcels,  which 
I  returned  to  my  escritoire  ;  and,  my  point  being  thus  gained, 
I  acted,  as  I  always  do,  generously  towards  him.  I  said  that, 
for  security's  sake,  I  should  send  the  emerald  out  of  the  country, 
but  that  I  pledged  my  honor  to  restore  it  to  the  duchess,  with- 
out any  pecuniary  consideration,  on  the  day  when  she  should 
procure  tiie  sovereign's  consent  to  my  union  with  the  Countess 
Ida. 

This  will  explain  pretty  clearly,  I  flatter  myself,  the  game  I 
was  pla}ing ;  and,  though  some  rigid  moralist  may  object  to  its 
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propriety,  I  say  that  anything  is  fkir  in  love,  and  that  men  so 
poor  as  myself  can't  afford  to  be  squeamish  about  tlieir  means 
of  getting  on  in  Hfe.  The  great  and  rich  are  welcomed,  smil- 
ing, up  the  grand  staircase  of  the  world  ;  the  poor  but  aspiring 
must  clamber  up  the  wall,  or  push  and  struggle  up  the  back 
stair,  or,  pitrdi^  crawl  through  any  of  the  conduits  of  the  house, 
never  mind  how  foul  and  narrow,  that  lead  to  the  top.  The 
unambitious  sluggard  pretends  that  the  eminence  is  not  worth 
attaining,  declines  altogether  the  struggle,  and  calls  himself  a 
philosopher.  I  sa}'  he  is  a  poor-spirited  coward.  What  is  life 
good  for  but  for  honor?  and  that  it  is  so  indispensable,  that  we 
should  attain  it  anyhow. 

The  manner  to  be  adopted  for  Magny*s  retreat  was  proposed 
by  mj-self,  and  was  arranged  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
delicacy  of  both  parties.  I  made  Mi^y  take  the  Countess  Ida 
aside,  and  say  to  her,  "  Madam,  though  I  have  never  declared 
myself  your  admirer,  vou  and  the  count  have  bad  sufficient 
proof  of  my  regard  for  you  ;  and  my  demand  would,  I  know, 
have  been  backed  by  his  highness,  your  august  guardian.  I 
know  the  duke's  gracious  wish  is,  that  my  attentions  should  he 
received  favorably  ;  but,  as  time  has  not  appeared  to  alter  3'our 
attachment  elsewhei'e,  and  as  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  force  a 
lady  of  3'our  name  and  rank  to  be  united  to  me  against  3"onr 
will,  the  best  plan  is,  that  I  should  make  3'ou,  for  form's  sake, 
a  proposal  wwauthorized  hy  his  highness:  that  3'ou  shouW 
reply,  as  I  am  sorry  to  think  your  heart  dictates  to  yon.  in 
the  negative :  on  which  I  also  will  formally  withdraw  fh)m  my 
pursuit  of  you,  stating  that,  after  a  refusal,  nothing,  not  even 
the  duke's  desire,  should  induce  me  to  persist  in  my  suit." 

The  Countess  Ida  almost  wept  at  hearing  these  words  from 
Monsieur  de  Magny,  and  tears  came  into  her  ejes,  he  said,  as 
she  took  his  hand  for  the  first  time,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  proposal.  She  little  knew  that  the  Fi-enchman 
was  incapable  of  that  sort  of  dcli(?acy,  and  that  the  gracefal 
manner  in  which  he  withdrew  his  addresses  was  of  my  inven- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  he  withdrew,  it  became  my  business  to  step  for- 
ward ;  but  cautiously  and  gently,  so  as  not  to  akrm  the  lady, 
and  3'et  tirmly,  so  as  to  conyinc»e  her  of  the  hoi>elessness  of  her 
design  of  uniting  herself  with  her  shabby  lover,  the  sub-heu- 
tenant.  The  Princess  Olivia  was  good  enough  to  perform  this 
necessar}'  part  of  the  plan  in  my  favor,  and  solemnly  to  warn 
the  Countess  Ida,  that  though  Monsieur  de  Magny  had  retired 
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pa}ing  his  addresses,  his  highness  her  guardian  would  still 
marn*  her  as  he  thought  fit,  and  tliat  she  must  forever  forget 
her  out-at-elbow  adorer.  In  fact,  I  can't  conceive  how  such 
a  shabby  rogue  as  that  could  ever  have  had  the  audacity  to 
propose  for  her :  his  birth  was  oertaini}'  good ;  but  what  other 
qualifications  had  he? 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  withdrew,  numbers  of  other 
suitors,  you  may  be  sure,  presented  themselves ;  and  amongst 
these  your  very  humble  servant,  the  cadet  of  Ball3'baiTy. 
There  was  a  carrousel^  or  tournament,  held  at  this  period,  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  meetings  of  chivalry^  in  which  the 
chevaliers  tilted  at  each  other,  or  at  the  ring ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion I  was  habited  in  a  splendid  Roman  dress  (viz. :  a  silver 
helmet,  a  flowing  periwig,  a  cuirass  of  gilt  leather  richly  em- 
broidered, a  light  blue  velvet  mantle,  and  crimson  morocco 
half-boots) ;  and  in  this  habit  I  rode  my  bay  horse  Brian, 
carried  off  three  rings,  and  won  the  prize  over  all  the  duke's 
gentry,  and  the  nobifity  of  suiTOunding  countries  who  had  come 
to  the  show.  A  wreath  of  gilded  laurel  was  to  be  the  prize  of 
the  victor,  and  it  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  lady  he  selected. 
So  I  rode  up  to  the  gaiieiy  where  the  Countess  Ida  was  seated 
behind  the  hereditary  princess,  and,  calling  her  name  loudl}', 
yet  gracefully,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  be  crowned  b}'  her,  and 
thus  proclaimed  myself  to  the  face  of  all  German}*,  as  it  were, 
her  suitor.  She  turned  very  pale,  and  the  princess  red  I 
observed :  but  the  Countess  Ida  ended  by  crowning  me :  alter 
which,  putting  spurs  into  my  horse,  I  galloped  round  the  ring, 
saluting  his  highness  the  duke  at  the  oi)posite  end,  and  per- 
toruiing  the  most  wonderful  exercises  with  my  bay. 

My  success  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine.  Increase  my  popu- 
larity with  the  young  gentry-.  They  called  me  adventurer,  bullj*, 
dice-loader,  impostor,  and  a  hundred  pretty  names ;  but  I  had 
a  way  of  silencing  these  gentry.  I  took  the  Count  de  Schmet- 
teriiug,  the  richest  and  bravest  of  the  young  men  who  seemed 
ti>  have  a  hankering  for  the  Countess  Ida,  and  publicly  insulted 
him  at  the  ndotto :  flinging  my  cards  into  his  face.  The  next 
day  I  rode  thirty-five  miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Elector  of 
B- — ,  and  met  Monsieur  de  Schmetterling,  and  passed  my 
sword  twice  through  his  body ;  then  nxle  back  with  my  second, 
the  ChevaUer  de  Magny,  and  presented  myself  at  the  duchess's 
whist  that  evening.  Magny  was  very  unwilling  to  accompany 
me  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  upon  his  support,  and  that  he  should 
countenuice  my  quarrel.  Directly  after  paying  my  homage  to 
her  highness,  I  went  up  to  the  Countess  Ida,  and  n^ade  her  a 
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marked  and  low  obeisance,  gazing  at  her  steadily  in  the  foce 
until  she  grew  crimson  red ;  and  then  staring  round  at  even* 
man  who  formed  her  circle,  until,  tna  ftd^  I  stared  them  all 
away.  I  instructed  Magnj-  to  say,  everywhere,  that  the  coun- 
tess was  madly  in  love  with  me  ;  which  commission,  along  with 
man}'  others  of  mine,  the  poor  devil  was  obliged  to  perform. 
He  made  rather  a  sotte  figure^  as  the  French  say,  acting  the 
pioneer  for  me,  praising  me  ever3'where,  aceompan^'ing  me 
always  !  he  who  had  been  the  pink  of  the  nunie  until  my  arrival ; 
he  who  thought  his  pedigree  of  beggarly  Barons  of  Magny  was 
superior  to  the  race  of  gi'eat  Irish  kings  from  which  I  descended ; 
who  had  sneered  at  me  a  hundred  times  as  a  spadassin,  a  de- 
serter, and  had  called  me  a  vulgar  Irish  upstart.  Now  I  had 
mj'  revenge  of  the  gentleman,  and  took  it  too. 

I  used  to  call  him,  in  the  choicest  societies,  by  his  Christian 
name  of  Maxime.  I  would  say,  ''^  Bon  jour,  Maxime;  com- 
ment vas  tu  f  in  the  princess's  hearing,  and  could  see  him  bite 
his  lips  for  furj'  and  vexation.  But  I  had  htm  imder  my  thumb, 
and  her  highness  too  —  I,  poor  private  of  Billow's  regiment. 
And  this  is  a  proof  of  what  genius  and  perseverance  can  do, 
and  should  act  as  a  warning  to  great  people  never  to  have 
secret*  —  if  they  can  help  it. 

I  knew  the  princess  hated  me ;  but  what  did  I  care  ?  She 
knew  I  knew  all:  and  indeed,  I  beUeve,  so  strong  was  her 
prejudice  against  me,  that  she  thought.  I  was  an  indelicate 
villain,  capable  of  betraying  a  lady,  which  I  would  scorn  to  do ; 
so  that  she  trembled  before  me  as  a  child  before  its  school- 
master. She  would,  in  her  woman's  way,  too,  make  all  sorts 
of  jokes  and  sneers  at  me  on  reception  days ;  ask  about  my 
paiace  in  Ireland,  and  the  kings  my  ancestors,  and  whether, 
when  I  was  a  private  in  BUlow's  foot,  my  royal  relatives  had 
interposed  to  rescue  me,  and  whether  the  cane  was  snaartly 
administered  there,  —  an^-thing  to  mortify  me.  But  heaven 
bless  you !  I  can  make  allowances  for  people,  and  used  to 
laugh  in  her  face.  Whilst  her  jibes  and  jeers  were  continuing, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  look  at  poor  Magny  and  see  how  he  bore 
them.  The  poor  devil  was  trembling  lest  I  should  break  out 
under  the  princess's  sarcasm  and  tell  all ;  but  my  revenge  was, 
when  the  pnncess  attacked  me,  to  say  something  bitter  to 
hitn^  —  to  pass  it  on,  as  boys  do  at  school.  And  thai  was  the 
thing  which  used  to  make  her  highness  feel.  She  would  wince 
just  as  much  when  I  attacked  Magny  as  if  I  had  been  saying 
anything  rude  to  herself.  And,  though  she  hated  me,  she  used 
to  beg  my  pardon  in  private ;  and  though  her  pride  would  often 
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get  the  better  of  her,  yet  her  prodenee  obliged  this  magnificent 
princess  to  humble  herself  to  the  poor  penniless  Irish  boy. 

As  soon  as  Magny  had  formally  withdrawn  fW>m  the  Coun- 
tess Ida,  the  princess  took  the  young  lady  into  favor  again, 
and  pretended  to  be  very  fond  of  her.  To  do  them  justice  I 
don't  know  which  of  the  two  disliked  me  most,  —  the  princess, 
who  was  all  eagerness,  and  fire,  and  eoqnetr}',  or  the  countess, 
who  was  all  state  and  splendor.  The  latter,  especially,  pre- 
tended to  be  disgusted  by  me ;  and  3'et,  after  all,  I  have  pleased 
her  betters ;  was  once  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe, 
and  would  defy  any  heyduc  of  the  court  to  measure  a  chest  or 
a  1^  with  me :  but  I  did  not  care  for  any  of  her  silly  prejudices, 
and  detennined  to  win  her  and  wear  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
Was  it  on  account  of  her  personal  charms  or  qualities  ?  No. 
She  was  quite  white,  thin,  short-sighted,  tall,  and  awkward, 
and  my  taste  is  quite  the  contrary* ;  and  as  for  her  mind,  no 
wonder  that  a  poor  creature  who  had  a  hankering  after  a 
wretched,  ragged  ensign  could  never  appreciate  me.  It  was 
her  estate  I  made  love  to ;  as  for  herself,  it  would  be  a  refiec- 
tion  on  my  taste  as  a  man  of  fashion  to  own  that  I  liked  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  TH£  LUCK  GOES  AGAINST  BARRT. 

Mr  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  Germany  were  now,  as  far  as  all  human  probability 
went,  and  as  far  as  my  own  merits  and  prudence  could  secure 
my  fortune,  pretty  cei*tain  of  completion.  I  was  admitted 
whenever  I  presented  myself  at  the  princess's  apartments,  and 
had  as  frequent  opportunities  as  I  desired  of  seeing  the  Countess 
Ida  there.  1  cannot  say  that  she  received  me  with  any  [)ar- 
ticular  favor ;  the  sill}'  young  creature's  affections  were,  as  I 
have  said,  engaged  ignobly  elsewhei-e ;  and,  however  captivat- 
ing my  own  person  and  manners  ma}^  have  been,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  she  should  all  of  a  sudden  forget  her  lover  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  Irish  gentleman  who  was  pacing  his 
addresses  to  her.  But  such  little  rebuffs  as  I  got  were  far 
IVom  discouraging  me.  I  had  very  powerful  friends,  who  were 
to  aid  me  in  my  undertaking ;  and  knew  that,  sooner  or  later, 
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the  victory  must  be  mine.  In  fact,  I  only  waited  my  time  to 
press  my  suit.  Who  could  tell  the  dreadAil  stroke  of  fortune 
which  was  impending  over  my  illustrious  protectress,  and  which 
was  to  involve  me  partially  in  her  ruin  ? 

All  things  seemed  for  a  while  quite  prosperous  to  my  wishes ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  Countess  Ida's  disinclination,  it  was  much 
easier  to  bring  her  to  her  senses  than,  perhaps,  may  be  supposed 
in  a  silly,  constitutional  country  like  England,  where  people  are 
brought  up  with  those  wholesome  sentiments  of  obedience  to 
royalty  which  were  customary*  in  Europe  at  the  time  when  I 
was  a  young  man. 

I  have  stated  how,  through  Magny,  I  had  the  prinoess,  as 
it  were,  at  my  feet.  Her  highness  had  only  to  press  the  match 
upon  the  old  duke,  over  whom  her  influence  was  unbounded, 
and  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten 
(which  was  the  romantic  title  of  his  highnesses  morganado 
spouse),  and  the  easy  old  man  would  give  an  order  for  the 
marriage ;  which  his  ward  would  perforce  obey.  Madame  de 
Liliengarten  was,  too,  fVom  her  position,  eictremely  anxious  to 
oblige  the  Princess  Olivia ;  who  might  be  called  upon  any  day 
to  occufly  the  throne.  The  old  duke  was  tottering,  apoplectic, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  good  living.  When  he  was  gone,  his 
relict  would  find  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Olivia  meet 
neeessar}'  to  her.  Hence  there  was  a  close  mutual  ander- 
standing  between  the  two  ladies ;  and  the  world  said  that  the 
hereditary  princess  was  already  indebled  to  the  favorite  for 
help  on  various  occasions.  Her  highness  had  obtained,  through 
the  countess,  several  large  grants  of  money  for  the  pa3'ment  of 
her  multifarious  debts ;  and  she  was  now  good  enough  to  exert 
her  gracious  influence  over  Madame  de  Liliengarten  in  Order  to 
obtain  for  me  the  object  so  near  my  heart.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  my  end  was  to  be  obtained  without  oontiniial 
unwillingness  and  refusals  on  Magny's  part ;  but  I  pushed  my 
point  rcsolutel}-,  ^nd  had  means  in  my  hands  of  overcoming 
the  stubbornness  of  that  feeble  young  gentleman.  Also,  I 
may  say,  without  vanity,  that  if  the  high  and  might}'  princess 
detested  me,  the  countess  (though  she  was  of  extreme]}'  low- 
origin,  it  is  said)  had  better  taste  and  admired  me.  She  often 
did  us  the  honor  to  go  partners  with  us  in  one  of  our  fiaro- 
banks,  and  declared  that  I  was  the  handsomest  man  in' the 
duchy.  All  I  was  required  to  prove  was  my  nobility,  and  I 
got  at  Vienna  such  a  pedigree  as  would  satisf}*  the  most  greedy 
in  that  way.  In  fact,  what  had  a  man  descended  froin  the 
Barrys  and  the  Bradys  to  fear  before  any  von  in  GrermaDy? 
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By  way  of  making  assurance  donbly  sure,  I  promised  Madame 
de  Liliengarten  ten  thousand  Louis  on  the  day  of  my  marriage, 
and  she  knew  that  as  a  play-man  I  had  never  failed  in  ray 
word :  and  I  vow,  Uiat  had  I  paid  fifty  per  cent  for  it,  I  would 
have  got  the  money. 

Thus  by  my  talents,  hone8t3',  and  acuteness,  I  had,  con- 
sidering I  was  a  poor  patronless  outcast,  raised  for  myself  very 
|M)werful  protectors.  Even  his  highness  the  Duke  Victor  was 
favorably  inclined  to  me  ;  for,  his  favorite  chaiger  falling  ill  of 
the  stagers,  1  gave  him  a  ball  such  as  my  uncle  Brady  used 
to  administer,  and  cured  the  horse ;  after  which  his  highness 
was  pleased  to  notioe  me  frequentl3\  He  invited  me  to  his 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  where  I  showed  m^^self  to  be  a 
good  sportsman ;  and  once  or  twice  he  condescended  to  talk  to 
me  alK)ut  my  prospects  in  life,  lamenting  that  I  had  taken  to 
gambling,  and  that  I  had  not  adopted  a  more  regular  means  of 
advancement.  Sir,"  said  I,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak 
frankly  io  your  highness,  pla}'  with  me  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  Where  should  I  have  been  without  it?  A  private  still 
in  King  Frederick's  grenadiers.  I  come  of  a  race  which  gave 
princes  to  my  country;  but  persecutions  have  deprived  them 
of  their  vast  possessions.  My  uncle's  adherence  to  his  ancient 
faith  drove  him  from  our  country.  I  too  resolved  to  seek  ad- 
vancement in  the  military  service ;  but  the  insolence  and  ill 
treatment  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  were 
not  bearable  by  a  high-bom  gentleman,  and  I  fled  their  service. 
It  was  only  to  fall  into  another  bondage  to  all  appearance  still 
more  hopeless ;  when  my  good  star  sent  a  preserver  to  me  in 
my  uncle,  and  my  spirit  and  gallantry'  enabled  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  escape  afforded  me.  Since  then  we 
have  lived,  I  do  not  disguise  it,  by  play ;  but  who  can  say  I 
have  done  him  a  wrong?  Yet,  if  I  could  find  myself  in  an 
honorable  post,  and  with  an  assured  maintenance,  I  would 
never,  except  for  amusement,  such  as  every  gentleman  must 
have,  touch  a  card  again.  1  beseech  3'our  highness  to  inquire 
of  3'our  resident  at  Berlin  if  I  did  not  on  every  occasion  act  as 
a  gallant  soldier.  I  feel  that  I  have  talents  of  a  higher  order, 
and  should  be  proud  to  have  occasion  to  exert  them ;  if,  as  I 
do  not  doubt,  my  fortune  shall  bring  them  into  play." 

The  candor  of  this  statement  struck  his  highness  greatly, 
and  impressed  him  in  my  favor,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  he  believed  me,  and  would  be  glad  to  stand  my  friend. 

Having  thus  tlie  two  dnkes,  the  duchess,  and  the  reigning 
favorite  enlisted  on  my  side,  the  chances  certainly  were  that  I 
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should  carry  off  the  great  prize ;  and  I  ooght,  accordiDg  to  all 
common  calculations,  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  empire  at 
this  present  writing,  but  that  my  ill  luck  pursued  me  in  a 
matter  in  which  I  was  not  the  least  to  blame,  —  the  unhappy 
duchess's  attachment  to  the  weak,  silly,  cowardly  Frenchnum. 
The  display  of  this  love  was  painM  to  witness,  as  its  end  was 
frightful  to  think  of.  The  princess  made  no  disguise  of  it. 
If  Magny  spoke  a  word  to  a  lady  of  her  household,  she  would 
be  jealous,  and  attack  with  all  the  fury  of  her  tongue  the  im- 
lucky  offender.  She  would  send  him  a  half-dozen  of  notes  in 
the  day :  at  his  arrival  to  join  her  circle  or  the  courts  whidi 
she  held,  she  would  brighten  up,  so  that  all  might  perceive. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  her  husband  had  not  long  ere  this  been 
made  aware  of  her  faithlessness ;  but  the  Prince  Victor  was 
himself  of  so  high  and  stem  a  nature  that  he  could  not  believe 
in  her  stooping  so  far  from  her  rank  as  to  forget  her  virtue : 
and  I  have  heard  sa}',  that  when  hints  were  given  to  him  of 
the  evident  partiality  which  the  princess  showed  for  the  equerry, 
his  answer  was  a  stern  command  never  more  to  be  troubled  on 
the  subject.  "The  princess  is  light-minded,"  he  said;  "she 
was  brought  up  at  a  frivolous  court ;  but  her  folly  goes  not 
beyond  coquetry ;  crime  is  impossible ;  she  has  her  birth,  and 
my  name,  and  her  children,  to  defend  her."  And  he  would 
ride  off  to  his  military  inspections  and  be  absent  for  weeks,  or 
retire  to  his  suite  of  apartments,  and  remain  closeted  there 
whole  days ;  only  appearing  to  make  a  bow  at  her  highnesses 
levee,  or  to  give  her  his  hand  at  the  court  galas,  where  eere- 
mon}'  required  that  he  should  appear.  He  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
tastes,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  the  private  garden,  with  his 
great  ungainly  figure,  running  races,  or  placing  at  ball  with 
his  little  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  would  find  a  dozen  pre- 
texts daily  for  visiting.  The  serene  children  were  brought  to 
their  mother  every  morning  at  her  toilette;  but  she  received 
them  very  indifferently:  except  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
young  Duke  Ludwig  got  his  little  uniform  as  colonel  of  hussars, 
being  presented  with  a  regiment  by  his  godfather,  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  Then,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  Duchess  Olivia  was 
charmed  with  the  little  boy ;  but  she  grew  tired  of  him  speedilj', 
as  a  child  does  of  a  toy.  I  remember  one  day,  in  the  morning 
circle,  some  of  tlie  princess's  rouge  came  off  on  the  arm  of  her 
son's  little  white  military  jacket ;  on  which  she  slapped  the  poor 
child's  face,  and  sent  him  sobbing  away.  Oh,  the  woes  that 
have  been  worked  by  women  in  this  world !  the  misery  into 
which  men  have  lightly  stepped  with  smiling  laces ;  often  not 
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even  with  the  excuse  of  passion,  but  from  mere  fopper3%  vanity, 
and  bravado !  Men  play  with  these  dreadful  two-edged  tools, 
as  if  no  harm  could  come  to  them.  I,  who  have  seen  more  of 
life  than  most  men,  if  I  bad  a  son,  would  go  on  my  knees  to 
him  and  beg  him  to  avoid  woman,  who  is  worse  than  poison. 
Oncje  intrigue,  and  your  whole  life  is  endangered :  you  never 
know  when  the  evil  may  fall  upon  you ;  and  the  woe  of  whole 
families,  and  the  ruin  of  innocent  people  perfectly  dear  to  yoUj 
msLy  be  caused  by  a  moment  of  your  folly. 

When  I  saw  how  entirely  lost  the  unlucky  Monsieur  de 
Ma^y  seemed  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  claims  I  had  against 
him,  I  urged  htm  to  fly.  He  had  rooms  in  the  palace,  in  the 
garrets  over  the  princess's  quarters  (the  building  was  a  huge 
one,  and  accommodateil  almost  a  city  of  noble  retainers  of  the 
family)  ;  but  the  infatuated  young  fool  would  not  budge,  al- 
though he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  love  for  staying.  Uow 
she  squints,"  he  would  say  of  the  princess,  and  how  crooked 
she  is !  She  thinks  no  one  can  perceive  her  deformity.  She 
writes  me  verses  out  of  Gresset  or  Crebillon,  and  fancies  I 
believe  them  to  be  original.  Bah !  they  are  no  more  her  own 
than  her  hair  is ! "  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  wretched  lad 
was  dancing  over  the  ruin  that  was  yawning  under  him.  I  do 
believe  that  his  chief  pleasure  in  making  love  to  the  princess 
was,  that  he  might  write  about  his  victories  to  his  friends  of 
the  petites  nuMons  at  Paris,  where  he  longed  to  be  considered  as 
a  wit  and  a  vainqueur  de  dames. 

Seeing  the  young  man's  recklessness,  and  the  danger  of  his 
position,  I  became  very  anxious  that  my  little  scheme  should  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  end,  and  pressed  him  warmly  on  the 
matter. 

My  solicitations  with  him  were,  I  need  not  say,  from  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  us,  generally  pretty  success- 
ful ;  and,  in  fact,  the  poor  fellow  could  refuse  me  nothing :  as  I 
used  often  laughingly  to  say  to  him,  very  little  to  his  liking. 
But  I  used  more  than  threats,  or  the  legitimate  inflnence  I  had 
over  him.  I  used  delicacy  and  generosit}' ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
I  may  mention  that  I  promised  to  give  back  to  the  princess  the 
family  emerald,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  that  I 
had  won  from  her  unprincipled  admirer  at  pla}'. 

This  was  done  by  my  uncle's  consent,  and  was  one  of  the 
usual  acts  of  prudence  and  foresight  which  distinguish  that 
clever  man.  Press  the  matter  now,  Redmond  my  boy,"  he 
would  urge.  ^'This  affair  between  her  highness  and  Magny 
most  end  ill  for  both  of  them,  and  that  soon ;  and  where  will 
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be  3'our  chance  to  win  the  countess  then?  Now  is  your  time! 
win  her  and  wear  her  before  the  mooth  is  over,  and  we  will 
give  up  the  punting  business,  and  go  live  like  noblemen  at  our 
castle  in  Swabia.  Get  rid  of  that  emerald,  too"  he  added : 
should  an  accident  happen,  it  will  be  an  ugly  deposit  found 
in  our  hand."  This  it  was  that  made  me  agree  to  for^o  the 
possession  of  the  trinket;  which,  I  must  confess,  X  was  loth  to 
part  with.  It  was  lucky  for  us  both  that  I  did :  as  you  shall 
presently  hear. 

Meanwhile,  then,  I  urged  Magny :  I  m^'^self  spoke  strongly 
to  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten,  who  promised  formally  to  back 
my  claim  with  his  highness  the  reigning  duke ;  and  Monsieur  de 
Magny  was  instructed  to  induce  the  Princess  Olivia  to  make  a 
similar  application  to  the  old  sovereign  in  my  behalf.  It  was 
done.  The  two  ladies  urged  the  prince ;  his  highness  (at  a 
supper  of  oj'sters  and  champagne)  was  brought  to  consent,  and 
her  highness  the  hereditary  princess  did  me  the  honor  of  noti- 
fying personally  to  the  Countess  Ida  that  it  was  the  princess 
will  that  she  should  marry  the  young  Irish  nobleman,  the  Chev- 
alier Redmond  de  Balibari.  ^The  notification  was  made  in  my 
presence ;  and  though  the  young  countess  said  Never !  and 
fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  her  lady's  feet,  I  was,  you  may  be 
sure,  entirely  unconcerned  at  this  little  display  of  mawkish 
sensibility,  and  felt,  indeed,  now  that  my  prize  was  secure. 

That  evening  I  gare  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  the  emerald, 
which  he  promised  to  restore  to  the  princess;  and  now  the 
onlj'  difficulty  in  my  way  lay  with  the  hereditar}'  prince,  of 
whom  his  father,  his  wife,  and  the  favorite,  were  alike  afraid. 
He  might  not  be  disposed  to  allow  the  richest  heiress  in  bis 
duch}^  to  be  carried  off  by  a  noble,  though  not  a  wealthy  for- 
eigner. Time  was  necessary  in  order  to  break  the  matter  to 
Prince  Victor.  The  princess  must  find  him  at  some  moment 
of  good  humor.  He  had  days  of  infatuation  still,  when  he 
could  refuse  his  wife  nothing ;  and  our  plan  was  to  wait  for  one 
of  these,  or  for  any  other  chance  which  might  occur. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  princess  should  never  see  her 
husband  at  her  feet,  as  often  as  he  had  been.  Fate  was  pre- 
paring a  terrible  ending  to  her  follies,  and  m}*  own  hope.  In 
si)ite  of  his  solemn  promises  to  me,  Magny  never  restored  the 
emerald  to  the  Princess  Olivia. 

He  had  heard,  in  casual  intercourse  with  me,  that  my  imole 
and  I  had  been  beholden  to  Mr.  Moses  Lowe,  the  banker  of 
Heidelbei^,  who  had  given  us  a  good  price  for  our  valuables ; 
and  the  infatuated  young  man  took  a  pretext  to  go  thither,  aod 
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offered  the  jewel  for  pawn.  Moses  Lowe  recognized  the  emer- 
ald at  once,  gave  Magny  the  sum  the  hitter  demanded,  which 
the  chevalier  lost  presently  at  play :  never,  you  may  be  sure, 
acquainting  us  with  the  means  by  which  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  so  much  capital.  We^  for  our  parts,  supposed  that 
he  had  been  supplied  by  his  usual  banker,  the  princess :  and 
many  rouleaux  of  his  gold-pieces  found  Uieir  way  into  our 
treasury,  when  at  the  court  galas,  at  our  own  lodgings,  or  al 
the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Liliengarten  (who  on  these  oc- 
casions did  us  the  honor  to  go  halves  with  us)  we  held  our 
bank  of  faro. 

Thus  Magny's  money  was  very  soon  gone.  But  though  the 
Jew  held  his  jewel,  of  thrice  the  value  no  doubt  of  the  suras  he 
had  lent  upon  it,  that  was  not  all  the  profit  which  he  intended 
to  have  from  his  unhappy  creditor;  over  whom  he  began 
speedily  to  exercise  his  authority.    His  Hebrew  connections  at 

X  ,  mone^'-brokers,  bankers,  horse-dealers,  about  the  court 

there,  must  have  told  their  Heidelberg  bix>ther  what  Magny's 
relations  with  the  princess  were ;  and  the  rascal  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  these,  and  to  press  to  the  utmost  both  victims. 
My  unck  and  I  were,  meanwhile,  swimming  upon  the  high  tide 
of  fortune,  prospering  with  our  cards,  and  with  the  still  greater 
matrimonial  game  which  we  were  playing ;  and  we  were  quite 
unaware  of  the  mine  under  our  feet. 

Before  a  month  was  passed,  the  Jew  began  to  pester  Magny. 

He  presented  himself  at  X  ,  and  asked  for  further  interest  — 

hash-mone}' ;  otherwise  he  must  sell  the  emerald.  Magn}*  got 
money  for  him ;  the  princess  again  befriended  her  dastardly 
k)ver.  The  success  of  the  first  demand  onl}'  rendereti  the 
second  more  exorbitant.  I  know  not  how  much  money  was 
extorted  and  paid  on  this  unlucky  emerald :  but  it  was  tlie 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  us  all. 

One  night  we  were  keeping  our  table  as  usual  at  the  Countess 
of  Liliengarten's,  and  Magny  being  in  cash  somehow  kept  draw- 
ing out  roulean  aller  rouleau,  and  playing  with  his  common  ill 
success.  In  the  middle  of  the  play  a  note  was  brought  in  to 
bhn,  which  he  read,  and  turned  very  pale  on  perusing;  but 
the  luck  was  against  him,  and  looking  up  rather  anxiously  at 
the  clock,  he  waited  for  a  few  more  turns  of  the  cards,  when 
having,  I  suppose,  lost  his  last  rouleau,  lie  got  up  with  a  wild 
oath  that  scared  some  of  the  polite  company  assembled  ^  and 
left  the  room.  A  great  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  without ; 
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but  we  were  too  much  engaged  with  our  bosiness  to  heed  the 
noise,  and  continued  our  pla}*. 

Presently  some  one  came  into  the  play-room  and  said  to  the 
countess,  Here  is  a  strange  story  I  A  Jew  has  been  mur- 
dered in  the  Kaiserwald.  Magny  was  arrested  when  he  wrat 
out  of  the  room."  All  the  party  broke  up  on  hearing  this 
strange  news,  and  we  shut  up  our  bank  for  the  night.  Magny 
had  been  sitting  by  me  during  the  play  (my  uncle  dealt  and  I 
paid  and  took  Uie  money),  and,  looking  under  the  chair,  there 
was  a  crumpled  paper,  which  I  took  up  and  read.  It  was  that 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  ran  thus :  — 

"  If  Aatw  dam  it,  take  the  ordedifs  hone  who  brings  this.  It  is  the  bat 
of  mif  stable.  There  are  a  hundred  louis  in  each  hoister,  and  the  pistols  art 
loaded.  Either  coitrse  lies  open  to  you ;  vou  know  what  /  mean.  In  a  quarfn 
of  an  hour  I  shall  know  our  fate  —  whether  i  am  to  be  dishonored  and  smriee 
jfou,  whether  yon  are  guilty  and  a  coward,  or  whether  you  are  still  worthu  of  the 


This  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  Grenend  de  Magny ; 
and  my  uncle  and  I,  as  we  walked  home  at  night,  having  made 
and  divided  with  the  Countess  Liliengarten  no  inconsiderable 
profits  that  night,  felt  our  triumphs  greatly  dashed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  letter.  "  Has  Magny,"  we  asked,  robbed  the 
Jew,  or  has  bis  intrigue  been  discovered?"  In  either  case,  my 
claims  on  the  Countess  Ida  were  likely  to  meet  with  serious 
drawbacks;  and  I  began  to  feel  that  my  great  card"  was 
played  and  perhaps  lost. 

Well,  it  was  lost :  though  I  say,  to  this  day,  it  was  well  and 
gallantly  played.  After  supper  (which  we  never  for  fear  of 
consequences  took  during  play)  I  became  so  agitated  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  was  occurring  that  I  determine  to  sally  oat 
about  midnight  into  the  town,  and  inquire  what  was  the  retl 
motive  of  Magny's  apprehension.  A  sentry*  was  at  the  door, 
and  signified  to  me  that  I  and  my  uncle  were  under  arrest. 

We  were  left  in  our  quarters  for  six  weeks,  so  closely  watched 
that  escape  was  impossible,  had  we  desired  it :  but,  as  innocent 
men,  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  Our  course  of  life  was  open  to 
all,  and  we  desired  and  courted  inquiry.  Great  and  tragicid 
events  happened  during  those  six  weeks ;  of  which,  though  we 
heard  the  outline,  as  all  Europe  did,  when  we  were  released 
from  our  captivity,  we  were  yet  far  ft-om  understanding  all  the 
particulars,  which  were  not  much  known  to  me  for  many  yean 
after.  Here  they  are,  as  they  were  told  me  by  the  lady,  who 
of  all  the  world  perhaps  was  most  likely  to  know  them.  Bat 
the  narrative  had  best  form  the  contents  of  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

COMTADIS  THE  TRAGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  OP  X- 


More  than  twenty  years  after  the  events  described  in  the 
past  chapters,  I  was  walking  with  my  Lady  Lyndon,  in  the 
Rotunda  at  Ranelagh.  It  was  in  the  year  1790;  tlie  emigra- 
tion from  France  had  already  commenced,  the  old  counts  and 
marquises  were  thronging  to  our  shores :  not  starving  and 
miserable,  as  one  saw  them  a  few  3'ears  afterwards,  but  un- 
molested as  yet,  and  bringing  with  them  some  token  of  their 
national  splendor.  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Lyndon,  who* 
proverbially  jealous  and  always  anxious  to  annoj^  me,  spied  out 
a  foreign  lady  who  was  evidently'  remarking  me,  and  of  course 
asked  who  was  the  hideous  fat  Dutchwoman  who  was  leering  at 
me  so?  I  knew  her  not  in  the  least.  I  felt  I  had  seen  the 
lady's  face  somewhere;  (it  was  now,  as  my  wife  said,  enor- 
mously fat  and  bloated  ;)  but  I  did  not  recognize  in  the  bearer 
of  that  face  one  who  had  been  among  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  Germany  in  her  day. 

It  was  no  other  than  Madame  de  Liliengarten,  the  mistress, 

or  as  some  said  the  morganatic  wife,  of  the  old  Duke  of  X  , 

Duke  Victor's  father.    She  had  left  X  a  few  months  after 

the  elder  duke's  demise,  had  gone  to  Paris,  as  I  heard,  where 
some  unprincipled  adventurer  had  married  her  for  her  money ; 
bnt,  however,  had  always  retained  her  quasi-royal  title,  and 
pretended,  amidst  the  great  laughter  of  the  Parisians  who  fre- 
quented her  house,  to  the  honors  and  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign's 
widow.  She  had  a  throne  erected  in  her  state-room,  and  was 
8t}ied  by  her  servants  and  those  who  wished  to  pay  court  to 
her,  or  borrow  money  fh)m  her,  Altesse."  Report  said  she 
drank  rather  copiously  —  certainly  her  face  lx)re  every  mark  of 
that  habit,  and  had  lost  the  rosy,  frank,  good-humored  beauty 
which  had  charmed  the  sovereign  who  had  ennobl(»d  her. 

Although  she  did  not  address  me  in  the  circle  at  Ranelagh, 
I  was  at  this  period  as  well  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  house  in  Berkeley  Square ; 
whither  a  note  was  next  morning  despatched  to  me.  "  An  old 
fHend  of  Monsieur  de  Balibari,"  it  stated  (in  extremely  bad 
French),  is  anxious  to  see  the  Chevalier  again  and  to  talk 
over  old  happ}*  times.    Rosina  de  Liliengarten  (can  it  be  that 
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Redmond  Balibari  has  forgotten  her?)  will  be  at  her  house  in 
Leicester  Fields  all  the  morning,  looking  for  one  who  would 
never  have  passed  her  by  twenty  years  ago." 

Rosina  of  Liliengarten  it  was,  inde^  —  such  a  full-blown 
Rosina  I  have  seldom  seen.  I  found  her  in  a  decent  first-floor 
in  Leioestef  Fields  (the  poor  soul  fell  much  lower  af1»rwards) 
drinking  tea,  which  had  somehow  a  very  strong  smell  of  brandy 
in  it ;  and  after  salutations,  which  would  be  more  tedious  to 
recount  than  they  were  to  perform,  and  after  further  straggling 
conversation,  she  gave  me  briefly  the  following  narrative  of  the 

events  in  X  ,  which  1  may  well  entitle  the  Princess's 

tragedy." 

"  You  remember  Monsieur  de  Geldem,  the  Police  Minister. 
He  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  family  of 
Dutch  Jews.  Although  everybody  was  aware  of  this  bk)t  in 
his  scutcheon,  he  was  mortally  angry  if  ever  his  origin  was  sus- 
pected ;  aiKi  made  up  for  his  father^s  errors  by  outrageous  pro- 
fessions of  religion,  and  the  most  austere  practices  of  de\-olion. 
He  visited  church  everj-  morning,  confessed  once  a  week,  and 
hated  Jews  and  Protestants  as  much  as  an  inquisitor  cook! 
do.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  sinwrity, 
by  persecuting  one  or  the  other  whenever  occasion  fell  in  his 
way. 

He  hated  the  princess  mortally ;  for  her  highness  in  some 
whim  had  insulted  him  with  his  origin,  caused  pork  to  be  re- 
moved from  before  him  at  table,  or  injured  him  in  some  such 
silly  way  ;  and  he  had  a  violent  animosity  to  the  old  Baron  de 
Magny,  both  in  his  Capacity  of  Protestant,  and  because  the 
latter  in  some  haughty  mood  had  publicly  turned  his  back  upon 
him  as  a  sharper  and  a  spy.  Perpetual  quarrels  were  taldng 
place  between  them  in  council ;  where  it  was  only  the  presence 
of  his  august  masters  that  restrained  the  baron  fVom  publicly 
and  frequently  expressing  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the 
otficer  of  police. 

Thus  Geldern  had  hatred  as  one  reason  for  ruining  the  prin- 
cess, and  it  is  my  belief  he  had  a  stronger  motive  still  — interest 
You  remember  whom  the  duke  married,  aft»r  the  death  of  his 

first  wife?  —  a  princess  of  the  house  of  F  .    Geldem  hailt 

his  fine  palace  two  years  after,  and,  as  I  feel  convinced,  witli 

the  money  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  F  family  for 

forwarding  the  match. 

**  To  go  to  Prince  Victor,  and  report  to  his  highpess  a  caw 
which  everj'body  knew,  was  not  by  any  means  Groldern's  desire. 
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He  knew  the  man  would  be  rained  for  ever  in  tlie  prince's  estima- 
tioQ  who  carried  him  intelligence  so  disastrous.  Uis  aim,  there- 
fore, was,  to  leave  the  matter  to  explain  itself  to  his  higliness ; 
and.»  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  cast  about  for  a  means  of  carry- 
log  his  point.  He  had  spies  in  the  houses  of  the  elder  and 
jounger  Magny ;  but  this  jou  know,  of  course,  from  your  ex- 
perience of  Continental  customs.  We  had  all  spies  over  each 
other.  Your  black  (Zamor,  I  think,  was  his  name)  used  to 
give  me  reports  eveiy  morning ;  and  I  used  to  entertain  the 
dear  old  duke  with  stories  of  you  and  your  uncle  practising 
piquet  and  dice  in  the  morning,  and  with  your  quari*els  and 
intrigues.     We  levied  similar  contributions  on  everybody  in 

X  ,  to  amuse  the  dear  old  man.    Monsieur  de  Magny's 

valet  used  to  report  both  to  me  and  Monsieur  de  Geldern. 

I  knew  of  the  fact  of  the  emerald  being  in  pawn  ;  and  it 
was  out  of  my  exchequer  that  the  poor  princess  drew  the  funds 
which  were  spent  upon  the  odious  Lowe,  and  the  still  more 
worthless  3'oung  chevalier.  Uow  the  princess  could  tnist  the 
latter  as  she  persisted  in  doing,  is  beyond  m^^  comprehension  ; 
but  there  is  no  infatuation  like  that  of  a  woman  in  love :  and 
you  will  remark,  ray  dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari,  that  our  sex 
generally  fix  upon  a  bad  man." 

*•*  Not  always,  madam,"  I  interposed ;  "  your  humble  servant 
has  created  many  such  attachments." 

I  do  not  see  that  that  affects  the  truth  of  the  proposition," 
said  the  old  lady  dryly,  and  continued  her  narrative.  **The 
Jew  who  held  the  emerald  had  had  many  dealings  with  the  prin- 
cess, and  at  last  was  offered  a  bribe  of  such  magnitude,  that 
he  determined  to  give  up  the  pledge.  He  committed  the  incon- 
ceivable imprudence  of  bringing  the  emerald  with  him  to  X  , 

and  waited  on  Magny,  who  was  provided  by  the  princess  with 
the  money  to  redeem  the  pledge,  and  was  actually  ready  to 
pay  it. 

Their  interview  took  place  in  Magny's  own  apartments, 
when  his  valet  overheard  ever}-  word  of  their  conversation. 
The  young  man,  who  was  always  utterly  careless  of  money  when 
it  was  in  his  possession,  was  so  easy  in  offering  it,  that  Lowe 
rose  in  his  demands,  and  had  the  conscience  to  ask  double  the 
sum  for  whidi  he  had  previously  stipulated. 

At  this  the  chevalier  lost  all  patience,  fell  on  the  wretch, 
s^nd  was  for  killing  him ;  when  the  opportune  valet  rushed  in 
and  saveil  him.  The  man  had  heard  every  word  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  disputants,  and  the  Jew  ran  fl.ving  with 
terror  into  his  arms ;  and  Magny,  a  quick  and  passionate,  but 
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not  a  violent  man,  bade  the  servant  lead  the  villain  down  stairs, 
and  thought  no  more  of  him. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorr}'  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  to  have  in 
his  possession  a  large  sum  of  money,  four  thousand  ducats,  with 
which  he  could  tempt  fortune  once  more ;  as  3'ou  know  he  did 
at  your  table  that  night." 

"Your  ladyship  went  halves,  madam,"  said  I;  and  you 
know  how  little  I  was  the  better  for  my  winnings." 

The  man  conducted  the  trembling  Israelite  out  of  the  palace, 
and  no  sooner  had  seen  him  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
brethren,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  put  up,  than  he  went, 
away  to  the  office  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Police,  and 
narrated  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Jew  and  liis  master. 

"Geldern  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  his  spy's 
prudence  and  fidelity-.  He  gave  him  a  purse  of  twenty  ducats, 
and  promised  to  provide  for  him  handsomely :  as  great  men  do 
sometimes  promise  to  reward  their  instruments ;  but  you.  Mon- 
sieur de  Balibari,  know  how  seldom  those  promises  are  kept 
^  Now,  go  and  find  out,'  said  Monsieur  de  Geldem,  ^  at  what 
time  the  Israelite  proposes  to  i-etum  home  again,  or  whether  he 
will  repent  and  take  the  money.'  The  man  went  on  this  errand. 
Meanwhile,  to  make  matters  sure,  Geidern  arranged  a  play- 
party  at  my  house,  inviting  you  thither  with  ^  our  l^nk^  as  yoa 
may  remember ;  and  finding  means,  at  the  same  time,  to  let 
Maxime  de  Magny  know  that  there  was  to  be  faro  at  Madame 
de  Liliengarten's.  It  was  an  invitation  the  poor  fellow  never 
neglected." 

I  remembered  the  facts,  and  listened  on,  amazed  at  the  arti- 
fice of  the  infernal  Minister  of  Police. 

The  spy  came  back  from  his  message  to  Ldwe,  and  stated 
that  he  had  made  inquiries  among  the  sen^ants  of  the  house 
where  the  Heidelberg  banker  lodged,  and  that  it  was  the  laser's 
intention  to  leave  X  that  afternoon.  He  travelled  by  him- 
self, riding  an  old  horse,  exceedingly  humbl}'  attired,  after  the 
manner  of  his  people. 

'  Johann,'  said  the  Minister,  clapping  the  pleased  spy  upon 
the  shoulder,  *  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  you.  I  have 
been  thinking,  since  you  left  me,  of  j'oiir  intelligence,  and  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  you  have  served  me ;  and  shall  soon 
find  an  occasion  to  place  you  according  to  your  merits.  Which 
way  does  this  Israelitish  scoundrel  take?' 

'  He  goes  to  R  to-night.' 
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^  And  mast  pass  by  the  Kaiserwald.  Are  you  a  man  of 
courage,  Johann  Kerner?* 

*  Will  your  Excellency  try  me?*  said  the  man,  his  eyes 
glittering :  '  I  served  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was 
never  known  to  fail  there.' 

'  Now,  listen.  The  emerald  must  be  taken  from  that  Jew : 
in  tlie  very  keeping  it  the  scoundrel  has  committed  high  treason. 
To  the  man  who  brings  me  that  emerald  I  swear  I  will  give  five 
hundi^ed  louis.  You  understand  why  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  her  highness.    I  need  say  no  more.' 

'  You  shall  have  it  to-night,  sir,*  said  the  man.  *  Of  course 
your  Excellenc3'  will  hold  me  harmless  in  case  of  accident.' 

Psha !  *  answered  the  Minister ;  '  I  will  pay  you  half  the 
mone}'  beforehand ;  such  is  my  confidence  in  you.  Accident's 
impossible,  if  you  -take  5*our  measures  properly.  There  are 
four  leagues  of  wood ;  the  Jew  rides  slowly.  It  wifl  be  night 
before  he  can  reach,  let  us  say,  the  old  Powder-Mill  in  the 
wood.  Whaf  s  to  prevent  3'ou  from  putting  a  rope  across  the 
road,  and  dealing  with  him  there?  Be  back  with  me  this  even- 
ing at  supper.  If  you  meet  any  of  the  patrol,  say  foxes  are 
loose,"  —  that's  the  word  for  to-night.  Th(  v  will  let  you  pass 
them  without  questions.* 

The  man  went  off  quite  charmed  with  his  commission ;  and 
when  Magny  was  losing  his  money  at  our  faro-table,  his  ser- 
vant waylaid  the  Jew  at  the  spot  named  the  Powder-Mill  in  the 
Kaiserwald.  The  Jew's  horse  stumbled  over  a  rope  which  had 
been  placed  across  the  road  ;  and,  as  the  rider  fell  groaning  to 
the  ground,  Johann  Kerner  rushed  out  on  him,  masked,  and 
pistol  in  hand,  and  demanded  his  money.  He  had  no  wish  to 
kill  the  Jew,  I  believe,  unless  his  resistance  should  render  ex- 
treme measures  necessary. 

^'  Nor  did  he  commit  any  such  murder ;  for,  as  the  yelling 
Jew  roared  for  mercy,  and  his  assailant  menaced  him  with  a 
pistol,  a  squad  of  patrol  came  up,  and  laid  hold  of  the  robber 
and  the  wounded  man. 

Kerner  swore  an  oath.  '  You  have  come  too  soon,'  said 
he  to  the  sergeant  of  the  police.  '  Foxes  are  loose.*  '  Some  are 
caught,'  said  the  sergeant,  quite  unconcerned ;  and  bound  the 
fellow's  hands  with  the  rope  which  he  had  stretched  across 
the  road  to  entrap  the  Jew.  He  was  placed  behind  a  policeman 
on  a  horse ;  Lowe  was  similarly  accommodated,  and  the  party 
thus  came  back  into  the  town  as  the  night  fell. 

They  were  taken  forthwith  to  the  police  quarter ;  and,  as 
the  chief  happened  to  be  there,  they  were  examined  by  his  Ex- 
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cellency  in  person.  Both  were  rigorously  searched ;  the  Jew's 
papers  and  cases  taken  from  tiim :  the  jewel  was  found  in  a 
private  pocket.  As  for  the  spy,  the  Minister,  looking  at  him 
angrily,  said,  '  Why,  this  is  the  servant  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Magny,  one  of  her  highnesses  equeriies ! '  and  without  hearing 
a  word  in  exculpation  from  the  poor  frightened  wretch,  ordered 
him  into  close  confinement. 

Calling  for  his  horse,  he  then  rode  to  the  prince's  apart- 
ments at  the  palace,  and  asked  for  an  instant  audience.  When 
admitted,  he  produced  the  emerald.  'This  jewel,'  said  he, 
^  has  been  found  on  the  person  of  a  Heidelbei^  Jew,  who  has 
been  here  repeatedly  of  late,  and  has  had  many  dealings  with 
her  highness's  equerry,  the  Chevalier  de  Magny.  This  after- 
noon the  chevalier's  servant  came  from  his  master's  lodgings, 
accompanied  by  the  Hebrew ;  was  heard  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  route  the  man  intended  to  take  on  his  way  homewards ; 
followed  him,  or  preceded  him  rather,  and  was  found  in  the  act 
of  rifling  his  victim  by  my  police  in  the  Kaiserwald.  The  man 
will  confess  nothing ;  but,  on  being  searched,  a  large  sum  in 
gold  was  found  on  his  person  ;  and  though  it  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  entertain  such  an  opinion,  and 
to  implicate  a  gentleman  of  the  character  and  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Magny,  I  do  submit  that  our  duty  is  to  have  the  chevalier 
examined  relative  to  the  affair.  As  Monsieur  de  Magnj^  is  in 
her  highness's  private  service,  and  in  her  confidence,  1  have 
heard,  I  would  not  venture  to  apprehend  him  without  your  high- 
ness's permission.' 

"  The  prince's  master  of  the  horse,  a  friend  of  the  old  Baron 
de  Magny,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  no  sooner  heard 
the  strange  intelligence,  than  he  hastened  away  to  the  old  gen- 
eral, with  the  dread  All  news  of  his  grandson's  supposed  crime. 
Perhaps  his  highness  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his  old 
friend  and  tutor  in  arms  should  have  the  chance  of  saving  his 
family  from  disgrace ;  at  all  events,  Monsieur  de  Hengst,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was  permitted  to  go  off  to  the  bai'on  un- 
disturbed, and  break  to  him  the  intelligence  of  the  accusation 
pending  over  the  unfortunate  chevaUer. 

It  is  possible  that  he  expected  some  such,  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, for,  after  hearing  Hengst's  narrative  (as  the  latter 
afterwards  told  me),  he  only  said,  'Heaven's  will  be  done!' 
for  some  time  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  and  then  only 
by  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  was  induced  to  write  the  let- 
ter which  Maxime  de  Magny  received  at  our  play-table. 

''  Whilst  he  was  there,  squandering  the  princess's  money,  a 
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police  visit  was  paid  to  his  apartments,  and  a  hundred  proofs, 
not  of  his  guilt  with  respect  to  the  robber}%  but  of  his  guilty 
connection  with  the  princess,  were  discovered  there,  —  tokens 
of  her  giving,  passionate  letters  fW>m  her,  copies  of  his  own 
correspondence  to  his  young  fViends  at  Paris,  —  all  of  which  the 
Police  Minister  perused,  and  carefully  put  together  under  seal 
for  his  highness.  Prince  Victor.  I  have  no  doubt  he  perused 
them,  for,  on  deliveiing  them  to  the  hereditary  prince,  Geldern 
said  that  i  it  obedience  to  his  highnesses  orders^  he  had  collected  the 
chevalier's  papers ;  but  he  need  not  say  that,  on  his  honor,  he 
(Geldern)  himself  had  never  examined  the  documents.  His 
difference  with  Messieurs  de  Magny  was  known ;  he  begged 
his  highness  to  employ  any  other  official  person  in  the  judgment 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  young  chevalier. 

All  these  things  were  going  on  while  the  chevalier  was  at 
play.  A  run  of  luck — you  had  great  luck  in  those  days,  Mon- 
sieur de  Balibari  —  was  against  him.  He  stayed  and  lost  his 
4,000  ducats.  He  receiv^  his  uncle's  note,  and,  such  was  the 
infatuation  of  the  wretched  gambler,  that,  on  receipt  of  it,  he 
went  down  to  the  c*ourt-yard,  where  the  horse  was  in  waiting, 
absolutely  took  the  money  which  the  poor  old  gentleman  had 
placed  in  the  saddle-holsters,  brought  it  up  stairs,  played  it  and 
lost  it ;  and  when  he  issued  from  the  room  to  fly,  it  was  too 
late :  he  was  placed  in  arrest  at  the  bottom  of  my  staircase,  as 
you  were  upon  entering  your  own  home. 

Even  when  he  came  in  under  the  charge  of  the  soldiery 
sent  to  arrest  him,  the  old  general,  who  was  waiting,  was  over- 
joyed to  see  him,  and  flung  himself  into  the  lad's  arms,  and 
embraced  him :  it  was  said,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
*  He  is  here,  gentlemen,*  he  sobbed  out,  — '  thank  God  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  robber}* ! '  and  then  sank  back  in  a  chair  in  a 
burst  of  emotion,  painful,  it  was  said  by  those  present,  to  wit- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  man  so  brave,  and  known  to  be  so 
cold  and  stern. 

'  Robbery !  *  said  the  young  man.  '  I  swear  before  heaven 
I  am  guilty  of  none ! '  and  a  scene  of  almost  touching  reconcilia- 
tion passed  between  them,  before  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
led  from  the  guard-house  into  the  prison  which  he  was  destined 
never  to  quit. 

*  ^  That  night  the  duke  looked  over  the  papers  which  Geldern 
had  brought  to  him.  It  was  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  peru- 
sal, no  doubt,  that  he  gave  orders  for  your  arrest ;  for  you  were 
taken  at  midnight,  Magny  at  ten  o'clock ;  after  which  time  the 
old  Baron  de  Magny  had  seen  his  highness,  protesting  of  his 
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grandson's  innocence,  and  the  prince  had  received  him  most 
graciously  and  kindly.  His  highness  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
young  man  was  innocent ;  his  birth  and  his  blood  rendered  sodi 
a  crime  impossible ;  but  suspicion  was  too  strong  against  him : 
he  was  known  to  have  been  that  day  closeted  with  the  Jew ;  to 
have  received  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  he  squandered 
at  pla}',  and  of  which  the  Hebrew  had,  doubtless,  been  the 
lender, — to  have  despatched  his  servant  after  him,  who  in- 
quired the  hour  of  the  Jew's  departure,  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and 
rifled  him.  Suspicion  was  so  strong  against  the  chevalier,  that 
common  justice  required  his  arrest;  and,  meanwhile,  until  he 
cleared  himself,  he  should  be  kept  in  not  dishonorable  durance, 
and  every  regard  had  for  his  name,  and  the  services  of  his  hon- 
orable grandfather.  With  this  assurance,  and  with  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  prince  left  old  General  de  Magny  that 
night;  and  the  veteran  retired  to  rest^  almost  oonsoled  and 
confident  in  Maxime's  eventual  and  immediate  release. 

But  in  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  prince,  who  had 
been  reading  papers  all  night,  wildly  called  to  the  page,  who 
slept  in  the  next  room  across  the  door,  bade  him  get  horses, 
which  were  alwa3's  kept  in  readiness  in  the  stables,  and,  fling- 
ing a  parcel  of  letters  into  a  box,  told  the  page  to  follow  him 
on  horseback  with  these.  The  young  man  (Monsieur  de  Weis- 
senborn)  told  this  to  a  young  lady  who  was  then  of  my  house- 
hold, and  who  is  now  Madame  de  Weissenbom,  and  a  mother 
of  a  score  of  children. 

"  The  page  described  that  never  was  such  a  change  seen  as 
in  his  august  master  in  the  course  of  that  sin^  night.  His 
eyes  wei*c  bloodshot,  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  were  hanging 
loose  about  him,  and  he  who  had  always  made  his  appearance 
on  parade  as  precisely  dressed  as  any  sergeant  of  his  troops, 
might  have  been  seen  galloping  through  the  lonely  streets  at 
early  dawn  without  a  hat,  his  unpowdered  hair  streaming  be- 
hind him  like  a  madman. 

The  page,  with  the  box  of  papers,  clattered  after  his  mas- 
ter, —  it  was  no  easy  task  to  follow  him ;  and  the}'  rode  (torn 
the  palace  to  the  town,  and  through  it  to  the  generars  quarter. 
The  sentinels  at  the  door  were  scared  at  the  strange  figure  that 
rushed  up  to  the  geneniFs  gate,  and,  not  knowing  him,  crossed 
bayonets,  and  refused  him  admission.  *  Fools,*  said  Weissen- 
born,  '  it  is  the  prince !  *  And,  jangling  at  the  bell  as  if  for  an 
alarm  of  fire,  the  door  was  at  length  opened  by  the  porter,  and 
his  highness  ran  up  to  the  general's  beddiamber,  followed  by 
the  page  with  the  box. 
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"'Magoy  —  Magny,'  roared  the  prince,  thnndering  at  the 
ckxsed  door,  ^  get  ap ! '  And  to  the  queries  of  the  old  man  from 
within,  answered,  'It  is  1  —  Victor  —  the  prince!  —  get  up!' 
And  presently  the  door  was  opened  by  the  general  in  his  rohe' 
de-ckamhre^  and  the  prince  entered.  The  page  brought  in  the 
box,  and  was  bidden  to  wait  without,  which  he  did ;  but  there 
led  from  Monsieur  de  Magny's  bedroom  into  his  ante-chamber 
two  doors,  the  great  one  which  formed  the  entmnce  into  his 
room,  and  a  smaller  one  which  led,  as  the  fashion  is  with  our 
houses  abroad,  into  the  doset  which  communicates  with  the 
alcove  where  the  bed  is.  The  door  of  this  was  found  by  M.  de 
Weissenborn  to  be  open,  and  the  young  man  was  thus  enabled 
to  hear  and  see  everything  which  occurred  within  the  apartment. 

The  general*  somewhat  nervously-,  asked  what  was  the  rea- 
son of  so  earl^'  a  visit  from  bis  highness ;  to  which  the  prince 
did  not  for  a  while  reply,  farther  tban  by  staling  at  him  rather 
wildhs  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

At  last  he  said,  ^  Here  is  the  cause ! '  dashing  his  fist  on 
the  box ;  and,  as  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  key  with  him,  he 
went  to  the  door  for  a  moment,  saying,  ^  Weissenbom  perhaps 
has  it ; '  but,  seeing  over  the  stove  one  of  the  generaFs  couteaux 
de  chasse^  he  took  it  down,  and  said,  '  That  will  do,'  and  fell  to 
work  to  burst  the  red  trunk  open  with  the  blade  of  the  forest- 
knife.  The  point  broke,  and  he  gave  an  oath,  but  continued 
hailing  on  with  the  broken,  blade,  which  was  better  suited  to 
his  pur|>ose  than  the  long,  pointed  knife,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  wrenching  open  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

^  What  is  the  matter?'  said  he,  laughing.  ^Here's  the 
matter ;  —  read  that !  —  here's  more  matter,  read  that  I  —  here's 
more  —  no,  not  that ;  that's  somebody  else's  picture  —  but  here's 
hers !  Do  you  know  that,  Magny?  My  wife's  —  the  princess's ! 
Why  did  you  and  3'our  cursed  race  ever  come  out  of  France,  to 
plant  your  infernal  wickedness  wherever  3'our  feet  fell,  and  to 
ruin  honest  German  homes  ?  What  have  you  and  yours  ever 
had  from  my  family  but  confidence  and  kindness?  We  gave 
you  a  home  when  3*ou  had  none,  and  here's  our  reward ! '  and 
he  flung  a  parcel  of  papers  down  before  the  old  general ;  who 
saw  the  tnith  at  once :  —  he  had  known  it  long  before,  prob- 
ably, and  sunk  down  on  his  chair,  covering  his  face. 

The  prince  went  on  gesticulating,  and  shrieking  almost. 
^  K  a  man  injured  you  so,  Magnjs  before  3*ou  begot  the  father 
of  that  gambling,  lying  villain  3'onder,  you  would  have  known 
how  to  revenge  yourself.  Y'ou  would  have  killed  him  !  Yes, 
would  have  killed  him.    But  who's  to  help  me  to  my  revenge  ? 
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Fve  no  equal.  I  can't  meet  that  dog  of  a  Frenchman,  —  tiiat 
pimp  from  Versailles,  —  and  kill  him,  as  if  he  had  played  the 
traitor  to  one  of  his  own  degree.' 

*  The  blood  of  Maxime  de  Magnj,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
proudly,  '  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.' 

*Can  I  take  it?'  cried  the  prince:  *you  know  1  can't.  I 
can't  have  the  privilege  of  any  other  gentleman  of  Europe. 
What  am  I  to  do?  L(K)k  here,  Magny :  1  was  wild  when  I 
came  here  :  1  didn't  know  what  to  do.  You've  served  me  Ibr 
thirty  3'ears ;  you've  saved  my  life  twice :  they  are  all  knaves 
and  harlots  about  my  poor  old  father  here  —  no  honest  men  or 
women  —  you  are  the  only  one  —  you  saved  my  life:  tell  me 
wliat  am  I  to  do?'  Thus,  from  insulting  Monsieur  de  Magny, 
the  poor  distracted  prince  fell  to  supplicating  him ;  and,  at 
last,  fairly  flung  himself  down,  and  burst  out  in  an  agony  of 
tears. 

"Old  Magny,  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  cold  of  men  on 
common  occasions,  when  he  saw  this  outbreak  of  passion  on 
the  prince's  part,  became,  as  my  informant  has  described  to 
me,  as  much  affected  as  his  master.  The  old  man  from  being 
cold  and  high,  suddenly  fell,  as  it  were,  into  the  whimpering 
querulousness  of  extreme  old  age.  He  lost  all  sense  of  dignity  : 
he  went  down  on  his  knees,  and  broke  out  into  ail  sorts  of 
wild,  incoherent  attempts  at  consolation ;  so  much  so,  that 
Weissenbom  said  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  scene,  and 
actually  turned  away  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 

But,  from  what  followed  in  a  few  days,  we  may  guess  the 
results  of  the  long  interview.  The  prince,  when  he  came  away 
from  the  conversation  with  his  old  servant,  forgot  his  fatal  box 
of  papers  and  sent  the  page  back  for  them.  The  general  was 
on  his  knees  praying  in  the  room  when  the  3'oung  man  entered, 
and  only  stirred  and  looked  round  wildlj'  as  the  other  removed 
the  packet.    The  prince  rode  away  to  his  hunting-lodge  at 

three  leagues  from  X  ,  and  three  da3's  after  that  Maxime 

de  Magn}'  died  in  prison ;  having  made  a  confession  that  he 
was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the  Jew,  and  that  he  bad 
made  away  with  himself,  ashamed  of  his  dishonor. 

"But  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  the  general  himself  who 
took  his  grandson  poison :  it  was  said  even  that  he  shot  him  in 
the  prison.  This,  however  was  not  the  case.  General  de 
Magny  carried  his  grandson  the  draught  which  was  to  carry 
him  out  of  the  world ;  represented  to  the  wretched  youth  that 
his  fate  was  inevitable ;  that  it  would  be  public  and  disgracefhl 
unless  he  chose  to  anticipate  the  punishment,  and  so  left  him. 
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But  it  was  not  of  his  own  accord^  and  not  until  he  had  used  every 
means  of  escape,  as  you  shall  hear,  that  the  unfortunate  being's 
life  was  brought  to  an  end. 

As  for  General  de  Magnj,  he  quite  fell  into  imbecility  a 
short  time  after  his  nephew's  death,  and  my  honored  duke's 
demise.  After  his  highness  the  prince  married  the  Princess 
Mary  of  F  ,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  English  park  to- 
gether they  once  met  old  Magny  riding  in  the  sun  in  the  easy 
chair,  in  which  he  was  carried  commonly  abroad  after  his  para- 
lytic fits.  '  This  is  my  wife,  Magny,*  said  the  prince,  affection- 
ately, taking  the  veteran's  hand :  and  he  added,  turning  to  his 
princess,  '  General  de  Magny  saved  my  life  durincr  the  Seven 
Years' War.' 

'  What,  you've  taken  her  back  again?'  said  the  old  man. 
'  I  wish  you'd  send  me  back  my  poor  Maxime.'.  lie  had  quite 
forgotten  the  death  of  the  poor  Princess  Olivia,  and  the  prince, 
looking  very  dark  indeed,  passed  away. 

And  now,"  said  Madame  de  Liliengarten,  I  have  only 
one  more  gloomy  gtorj'  to  relate  to  you  —  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Olivia.  It  is  even  more  horrible  than  the  tale  I  have 
just  told  you."  With  which  preface  the  old  ladj'  resumed  her 
narrative. 

"The  kind  weak  princess's  fate  was  hastened,  if  not  occa- 
sioned, by  the  cowardice  of  Magn}'.  He  found  means  to  com- 
municate with  her  from  his  prison,  and  her  highness,  who  was 
not  in  open  disgrace  3'et  (for  the  duke,  out  of  regard  to  the 
family,  persisted  in  charging  Magny  with  only  robber}* )i  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  relieve  him,  and  to  bribe  the  gaol- 
ers to  effect  his  escape.  She  was  so  wild  that  she  lost  all 
patience  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  any  schemes  she  may 
have  had  for  Magny's  liberation  ;  for  her  husband  was  inex- 
orable, and  caused  the  chevalier's  prison  to  be  too  strictly' 
guarded  for  escape  to  be  possible.  She  offered  the  state  jew- 
els in  pawn  to  the  court  banker ;  who  of  course  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  transaction.  She  fell  down  on  her  knees,  it  is  said, 
to  Geldern,  the  Police  Minister,  and  offered  him  heaven  knows 
what  as  a  bribe.  Finallj',  she  came  screaming  to  m^*  poor  dear 
duke,  who,  with  his  age,  diseases,  and  easy  habits,  was  quite 
unfit  for  scenes  of  so  violent  a  nature  ;  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  excitement  created  in  his  august  bosom  b}'  her  frantic 
violence  and  grief,  had  a  fit  in  which  I  very  nigh  lost  him. 
That  his  dear  life  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  these 
transactions  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  for  the  Strasbourg 
pie,  of  which  they  said  he  died,  never,  I  am  sure,  could  have 
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injured  him,  but  for  the  injury  which  his  dear  gentle  heart  re- 
ceived from  the  unusual  occurrences  in  which  he  was  forced  to 
take  a  share. 

Ail  her  highness's  movements  were  carefully,  though  not 
ostensibly,  watched  by  her  husband,  Prince  Victor ;  who  wait- 
ing upon  his  august  father,  sternly  signified  to  him  that  if  his 
highness  {my  duke)  should  dare  to  aid  the  princess  in  her 
cribrts  to  release  Magny,  he,  Prince  Victor,  would  publicly 
accuse  the  princess  and  her  paramour  of  high  treason,  and 
take  measures  with  the  Diet  for  removing  his  father  from  the 
thmne,  as  incapacitated  to  reign.  Ilcnce  interposition  on  our 
part  was  vain,  and  Magny  was  left  to  his  fate. 

It  came,  as  you  are  aware,  very  suddenly.  Geldem, 
Police  Minister,  Hengst,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  colonel 
of  the  prince's  ^ard,  waited  upon  the  young  man  in  his  prison 
two  days  after  his  grandfather  had  visited  him  there  and  lefk 
behind  him  the  phial  of  poison  which  the  criminal  had  not  the 
courage  to  use.  And  Geldem  signified  to  the  young  man  that 
unless  he  took  of  his  own  accord  the  laurel- water  provided  by 
the  elder  Magny,  more  violent  means  of  death  would  be  in- 
stantly- employed  upon  him,  and  that  a  file  of  grenadiers  was 
in  waiting  in  the  court-yard  to  despatch  him.  Seeing  this, 
Magu}',  with  the  most  dreadful  self-abasement,  after  drawing 
himself  round  the  room  on  his  knees  from  one  ofiScer  to  an- 
other, weeping  and  screaming  with  terror,  at  last  desperately 
drank  off  the  potion,  and  was  a  corpse  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus 
ended  this  wretched  young  man. 

"  His  death  was  made  public  in  the  Court  Gazette  two  dava 

after,  the  paragraph  stating  that  Monsieur  de  M  ,  stm^ 

with  remorse  for  having  attempted  the  murder  of  the  Jew,  bad 
put  himself  to  death  by  poison  in  prison ;  and  a  warning  was 
added  to  all  young  noblemen  of  the  duchy  to  avoid  the  dread- 
ful sin  of  gambling,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  young 
man's  ruin,  and  had  brought  upon  the  gray  hairs  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  honorable  of  the  servants  of  the  duke  irre- 
trievable sorrow. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  with  decent  privacy,  the  Gen- 
eral de  Magny  attending  it.  The  carriage  of  the  two  dukes 
and  all  the  first  people  of  the  coui-t  made  their  calls  upon  the 
general  afterwards.  He  attended  parade  as  usual  the  next  day 
on  the  Arsenal-Place,  and  Duke  Victor,  who  had  been  inspect- 
ing the  .building,  came  out  of  it  leaning  on  the  brave  old  war- 
rior's arm.  He  was  particularly  gracious  to  the  old  man,  and 
told  his  oflScers  the  oft-repeated  story  how  at  Bosbach,  when 
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the  X  contingent  served  with  the  troops  of  the  unlucky 

Soubise,  the  general  had  thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  a  French 
dragoon  who  was  pressing  hard  upon  his  highness  in  the  rout, 
had  received  the  blow  intended  for  his  master,  and  killed  the 
assailant.  And  he  alluded  to  the  family  motto  of  ^  Mogny  sans 
tache,'  and  said  '  It  had  been  always  so  with  his  gallant  Mend 
and  tutor  in  arms.'  This  speech  affected  all  present  very 
much  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  old  general,  who  only  bowed 
and  did  not  speak :  but  when  he  went  home  he  was  heard  mut- 
tering '  Magny  sans  tache,  Magny  sans  tache !  *  and  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis  that  night,  Irom  which  he  never  more 
than  partially  recovered. 

The  news  of  Maxime's  death  had  somehow  been  kept  from 
the  princess  until  now:  a  Gazette  even  being  printed  without 
the  paragraph  containing  the  account  of  his  suicide ;  but  it  was 
at  length,  1  know  not  how,  made  known  to  her.  And  when 
she  heard  it,  her  ladies  tell  me,  she  screamed  and  fell,  as  if 
struck  dead ;  then  sat  up  wildly  and  raved  like  a  madwoman, 
and  was  then  canied  to  her  bed,  where  her  physician  attended 
her,  and  where  she  lay  of  a  brain-fever.  All  this  while  the 
prince  used  to  send  to  make  inquiries  concerning  her;  and 
from  his  giving  orders  that  his  Castle  of  Schlangenfels  should 
be  prepared  and  furnished,  I  make  no  doubt  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  send  her  into  confinement  thither:  as  had  been  done 
with  the  unhappy  sister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Zell. 

"  She  sent  repeatedly  to  demand  an  interview  with  his  high- 
ness ;  which  the  latter  declined,  sftving  that  he  would  com- 
municate with  her  highness  when  her  health  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  To  one  of  her  passionate  letters  he  sent  back  for 
reply  a  packet,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
the  emerald  that  had  been  the  cause  round  which  all  this  dark 
intrigue  moved. 

"  Her  highness  at  this  time  became  quite  ft-antic ;  vowed  in 
the  presence  of  all  her  ladies  that  one  lock  of  her  darlin<g^  Max- 
irae's  hair  was  more  precious  to  her  than  all  the  jewels  in  the 
world  ;  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  said  she  would  go  and  kiss 
his  tomb;  proclaimed  the  murdered  martyr's  innocence,  and 
called  down  the  punishment  of  heaven,  the  wrath  of  her  family, 
upon  his  assassin.  The  prince,  on  hearing  these  speeches 
(they  were  all,  of  course,  regularly  brought  to  him),  is  said  to 
have  given  one  of  his  dread  Ail  looks  (which  I  remember  now), 
and  to  have  said,  '  This  cannot  last  much  longer.' 

All  that  day  and  the  next  the  Princess  Olivia  passed  in 
dictating  the  most  passionate  letters  to  the  prince  her  father, 
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to  the  Kings  of  France,  Naples,  and  Spain,  her  kinsmen,  and  to 
all  other  branches  of  her  familjs  calling  upon  them  in  the  most 
incoherent  terms  to  protect  her  against  the  butcher  and  assassin 
her  husband,  assailing  his  person  in  the  maddest  terms  of 
reproach,  and  at  the  same  time  confessing  her  love  for  the 
murdered  Magny.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  ladies  who  were 
faithful  to  her  pointed  out  to  her  the  inutility  of  these  letters, 
tlie  dangerous  folly  of  the  confessions  which  they  made ;  she 
insisted  upon  writing  them,  and  used  to  give  them  to  her  second 
robe- woman,  a  Frenchwoman  (her  highness  always  affectioned 
persons  of  that  nation),  who  had  the  key  of  her  cassette,  and 
carried  every  one  of  these  epistles  to  Geldern. 

With  the  exception  that  no  public  receptions  were  held, 
the  ceremony  of  the  princess's  establishment  went  on  as  before. 
Her  ladies  were  allowed  to  wait  upon  her  and  perform  their 
usual  duties  about  her  person.  The  only  men  admitted  were, 
however,  her  servants,  her  physician  and  chaplain ;  and  one 
day  when  she  wished  to  go  into  the  garden,  a  heyduc,  who  kept 
the  door,  intimated  to  her  highness  that  the  prince's  orders  were 
that  she  should  keep  her  apartments. 

''They  abut,  as  you  remember,  upon  the  landing  of  the 


Victor's  suite  of  rooms  being  opposite  the  princess's  on  the 
same  landing.  This  space  is  large,  filled  with  sofas  and 
benches,  and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  who  waited  upon  the 
duke  used  to  make  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  of  the  landing-place, 
and  pay  their  court  to  his  highness  there,  as  he  passed  out,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  to  parade.  At  such  a  time,  the  heyducs  within 
the  princess's  suite  of  rooms  used  to  turn  out  with  their  halberts 
and  present  to  Prince  Victor  —  the  same  ceremony  being  per- 
formed on  his  own  side,  when  pages  came  out  and  announced 
the  approach  of  his  highness.  The  pages  used  to  come  out  and 
say,  '  The  prince,  gentlemen  ! '  and  the  drums  beat  in  the  hall, 
and  the  gentlemen  rose,  who  were  waiting  on  the  benches  that 
ran  along  the  balusti*ade. 

As  if  fate  impelled  her  to  her  death,  one  day  the  princess, 
as  her  guards  turned  out,  and  she  was  aware  that  the  prince 
was  standing,  as  was  his  wont,  on  the  landing,  conversing  with 
his  gentlemen  ( in  the  old  days  he  used  to  cross  to  the  princess's 
apartment  and  kiss  her  hand) — the  princess,  who  had  been 
anxious  all  the  morning,  complaining  of  heat,  insisting  that  all 
the  doors  of  the  apartments  should  be  left  open ;  and  giving 
tokens  of  an  insanity  which  I  think  was  now  evident,  rushed 
wildly  at  the  doors  when  the  guards  passed  out,  flung  them 


marble  staircase  of  SchlossX 


;  the  entrance  to  Prince 
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open,  and  before  a  word  could  be  said,  or  her  ladies  could  fol- 
low her,  was  in  presence  of  Duke  Victor,  who  was  talking 
as  usual  on  the  landing :  placing  herself  between  hi  in  and  the 
stair,  she  began  apostrophizing  him  with  frantic  vehemence :  — 
^  Take  notice,  gentlemen  ! '  she  screamed  out,  ^  that  this 
man  is  a  murderer  and  a  liar ;  that  he  lays  plots  for  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  kills  them  in  prison !  Take  notice,  that  I  too 
am  in  prison,  and  fear  the  same  fate :  the  same  butcher  who 
killed  Maxime  de  Magny,  may,  any  night,  put  the  knife  to  my 
throat.  I  appeal  to  you,  and  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  my 
royal  kinsmen.  I  demand  to  be  set  free  from  this  tyrant  and 
villain,  this  liar  and  traitor !  I  adjure  3'ou  all.  as  gentlemen  of 
honor,  to  carry  these  letters  to  my  relatives,  and  say  iVom  whom 
jou  had  them  ! '  and  with  this  the  unhappy  lady  began  scatter- 
ing letters  about  among  the  astonished  crowd. 

'  Let  no  man  stoop  ! '  cried  the  prince,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
^Madame  de  Gleim,  you  should  have  watched  your  patient 
better.  Call  the  princess's  physicians:  her  higbness's  brain 
is  affected.  Gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to  retire.'  And 
the  prince  stood  on  the  landing  as  the  gentlemen  went  down 
the  stairs,  saying  fiercely  to  the  guard,  ^  Soldier,  if  she  moves, 
strike  with  your  halbert  I '  on  which  the  man  brought  the  point 
of  bis  weapon  to  the  princess's  breast ;  and  the  lady,  frightened, 
shrank  back  and  re-entered  her  apartments.  *•  Now,  Monsieur 
de  Weissenbom,'  said  the  prince,  ^  pick  up  all  those  papera ; ' 
and  the  prince  went  into  his  own  apaitments,  preceded  by  his 
pages,  and  never  quitted  them  until  he  had  seen  every  one  of 
the  papers  burnt. 

The  next  day  the  (hurt  Gazette  contained  a  bulletin  signed 
by  the  three  physicians,  stating  that  ^  Her  highness  the  heredi- 
tary princess  labored  under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  had 
passed  a  restless  and  disturbed  night.'  -  Similar  notices  were 
issued  day  after  day.  The  services  of  all  her  ladies,  except  two, 
were  dispensed  with.  Guards  were  placed  within  and  without 
her  doors ;  her  windows  were  secured,  so  that  escape  from  them 
Was  impossible :  and  you  know  what  took  place  ten  days  ader. 
The  church-bello  were  ringing  all  night,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  asked  for  a  person  in  extremis.  A  Gazette  appeared  in 
the  morning,  edged  with  black,  and  stating  that  the  high  and 
mighty  Princess  Olivia  Maria  Ferdinanda,  consort  of  His 
Serene  Highness  Victor  Louis  EmanueU  Hereditary  Prince  of 

X  ,  had  died  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Januarj',  1769. 

"  But  do  3'ou  know  how  she  died,  sir?  That,  too,  is  a  mys- 
tery.   Weissenbom,  the  page,  was  concerned  in  this  dark 
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tragedy;  and  the  secret  was  so  dreadfal,  that  never,  believe 
me,  till  Prince  Victor's  death  did  I  reveal  it. 

After  the  fatal  esclancbe  which  the  princess  bad  made,  the 
prince  sent  for  Weissenborn,  and  binding  him  by  the  most  soleum 
adjuration  to  secrecy,  (he  only  broke  it  to  his  wife  many  years 
afber :  indeed  there  is  no  secret  in  the  world  that  women  caanot 
know  if  they  will,)  despatched  him  on  the  following  mysterious 
commission. 

'  There  lives,'  said  his  highness,  ^  on  the  Kehl  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Strasbourg,  a  man  whose  residence  yoa  will 
easily  find  out  from  his  name,  which  is  Monsieur  de  Strasbourg. 
You  will  make  your  inquiries  concerning  him  quietly,  and  with- 
out occasioning  any  remark ;  perhaps  you  had  better  go  into 
Strasbourg  for  the  purpose,  where  the  person  is  quite  well 
known.  You  will  take  with  you  any  comrade  on  whom  yoo 
can  perfectly  rely:  the  lives  of  both,  remember,  depend  on 
your  secrecy.  You  will  find  out  some  period  when  Monsieur 
de  Stittsbourg  is  alone,  or  only  in  company  of  the  domestic  who 
lives  with  him :  (I  myself  visited  the  man  by  accident  on  mj 
return  from  Paris  five  years  since,  and  hence  am  induced  to 
send  for  him  now,  in  my  present  emeiigenc)  ).  You  will  have 
your  carriage  waiting  at  bis  door  at  night ;  and  you  and  your 
comrade  will  enter  his  house  masked ;  and  present  him  with  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  louis ;  promising  him  double  that  sum  ob 
his  return  from  his  expedition.  If  he  refuse,  you  must  use 
force  and  bring  him ;  menacing  him  with  instant  death  should 
he  decline  to  follow  3'ou.  You  will  place  him  in  the  carriage 
with  the  blinds  drawn,  one  or  other  of  you  never  losing  si^ 
of  him  the  whole  way,  and  threatening  him  with  death  if  he 
discover  himself  or  cry  out.  You  will  lodge  him  in  the  old 
Tower  here,  where  a  room  shall  be  prepared  for  him ;  and  his 
work  being  done,  you  will  restore  him  to  his  home  in  the  same 
speed  and  secrecy  with  which  you  brought  him  from  it.' 

Such  were  the  mysterious  orders  Prince  Victor  gave  his 
page ;  and  Weissenbom,  selecting  for  his  comrade  in  the  ex- 
pedition Lieutenant  Bartenstein,  set  out  on  his  strange  journey* 

All  this  while  the  palace  was  hushed,  as  if  in  mourning; 
the  bulletins  in  the  Court  Gazette  appeared,  announcing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  princess's  malady ;  and  though  she  had  bat 
few  attendants,  strange  and  circumstantial  stories  were  told 
regarding  the  progress  of  her  complaint.  She  was  quite  wQd. 
She  had  tried  to  kill  herself.  She  had  fancied  herself  to  be  I 
don't  know  how  many  different  characters.  Expresses  were 
sent  to  her  family  informing  them  of  her  state,  and  coorien 
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despatched  puUtcfy  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  physicians  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the  brain. 
That  pretended  anxiety  was  all  a  feint :  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  princess  should  recover. 

The  day  on  which  Weissenbom  and  Bartenstein  returned 
from  their  expedition,  it  was  announced  that  her  highness  the 
princess  was  much  worse:  that  night  the  report  through  the 
town  was  that  she  was  at  the  agony  :  and  that  night  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  was  endeavoring  to  make  her  escape. 

**  She  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  French  chamber- woman 
who  attended  her,  and  between  her  and  this  woman  the  plan  of 
escape  was  arranged.  The  princess  took  her  jewels  in  a  casket ; 
a  private  door,  opening  from  one  of  her  rooms  and  leading  into 
the  outer  gate,  it  was  said,  of  the  palace,  was  discovered  for 
her :  and  a  letter  was  brought  to  her,  purporting  to  be  from 
the  duke  her  father-in-law,  and  stating  that  a  carriage  and 

horses  had  been  provided,  and  would  take  her  to  B  :  the 

territory  where  she  might  communicate  with  her  family  and  be 
safe. 

"  The  unhappy  lady,  confiding  in  her  guardian,  set  out  on 
expedition.    The  passages  wound  through  the  walls  of  the 
modern  part  of  the  palace  and  abutted  in  effect  at  the  old  Owl 
Tower,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  outer  wall:  the  tower  was 
pulled  down  afterwards,  and  for  good  reason. 

At  a  certain  place  the  candle,  which  the  chamber-woman 
was  canning,  went  out ;  and  the  princess  would  have  screamed 
with  terror,  but  her  hand  was  seized,  and  a  voice  cried,  '  Hush ! ' 
The  next  minute  a  man  in  a  mask  (it  was  the  duke  himself) 
rushed  forward,  gagged  her  with  a  handkerchief,  her  hands  and 
legs  were  bound,  and  she  was  carried  swooning  with  terror  into 
a  vaulted  room,  where  she  was  placed  by  a  person  there  wait- 
ing, and  tied  in  an  arm-chair.  The  same  mask  who  had  gagged 
her,  came  and  bared  her  neck  and  said,  *  It  had  best  be  done 
now  she  has  fainted.' 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well ;  for  though  she  re- 
covered from  her  swoon,  and  her  confessor,  who  was  present, 
came  forward  and  endeavored  to  prepare  her  for  the  awful  deed 
which  was  about  to  be  done  upon  her,  and  for  the  state  into 
which  she  was  about  to  enter,  when  she  came  to  herself  it  was 
only  to  scream  like  a  maniac,  to  curse  the  duke  as  a  butcher 
and  tyrant,  and  to  call  upon  Magny,  her  dear  Magny. 

*'At  this  the  duke  said,  quite  calmly,  'May  God  have 
mercy  on  her  sinful  soul ! '  He,  the  confessor,  and  Geldern, 
who  were  present,  went  down  on  their  knees ;  and,  as  his  high- 
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ness  dropped  his  handkerchief,  Weissenbom  fell  down  in  a 
fainting  lit ;  while  Monsieur  de  Strasbourg^  taking  the  back 
hair  in  his  hand,  separated  the  shrieking  head  of  Olivia  from 
the  miserable,  sinfbl  body.  May  heaven  have  mercy  upon 
her  soul  1 " 

•  ••••••• 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Madame  de  Liliengarten,  and  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  from  it  that  part 
which  affected  myself  and  my  uncle ;  who,  after  six  weeks  of 
arrest,  were  set  at  liberty,  but  with  ordei*s  to  quit  the  ducbj 
immediately:  indeed,  with  an  escoi-t  of  dragoons  to  conduct 
us  to  the  frontier.  What  property  we  had  we  were  allowed  to 
sell  and  realize  in  money ;  but  none  of  our  play  debts  were 
paid  to  us :  and  all  m}'  hopes  of  the  Countess  Ida  were  thus  at 
an  end. 

When  Duke  Victor  came  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  when, 
six  months  after,  apoplexy  carried  off  the  old  sovereign  his 

father,  all  the  good  old  usages  of  X  were  given  up,  — play 

forbidden ;  the  opera  and  ballet  sent  to  the  light-about ;  and 
the  regiments  which  the  old  duke  bad  sold  recalled  from  their 
foreign  service :  with  them  came  my  countess's  beggarly  cousio 
the  ensign,  and  he  married  her.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  happy  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  a  woman  of  such  a  poor 
spiiit  did  not  merit  anj'  very  high  degree  of  pleasure. 

The  now  reigning  Duke  of  X  himself  married  four  years 

after  his  first  wife's  demise,  and  Geldem,  though  no  longer  Police 
Minister,  built  the  grand  house  of  which  Madame  de  Lilien- 
garten  spoke.  What  became  of  the  minor  actors  in  the  great 
tragedy-,  who  knows?  Only  Monsieur  de  Strasbourg  was  re- 
stored to  his  duties.  Of  the  rest,  —  the  Jew,  the  chamber- 
woman,  the  spy  on  Magny,  I  know  nothing.  Those  sharp  tools 
with  which  great  people  cut  out  their  enterprises  are  generally 
broken  in  the  using :  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  their  employers 
had  much  regard  for  them  in  their  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

I  COKTINUE  MY  CAREER  AS  A  MAN  OF  FASHION. 

I  FIND  I  have  already  filled  up  many  scores  of  pages,  and  yet 
a  vast  deal  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my  history  remains 
to  be  told,  viz.  that  which  describes  my  sojourn  in  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  great  part  I  played  there ; 
moving  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  land,  myself  not  the 
least  distinguished  of  the  biilliant  circle.  In  order  to  give  due 
justice  to  this  portion  of  my  memoirs,  then,  —  which  is  more 
important  than  my  foi*eign  adventures  can  be  (though  I  could 
fill  volumes  with  interesting  descriptions  of  the  latter),  —  I  shall 
cut  short  the  account  of  my  travels  in  Europe,  and  of  my  suc- 
cess at  the  Continental  Courts,  in  order  to  speak  of  what  befell 
me  at  home.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  capital  in 
Europe,  except  the  beggarly  one  of  Berlin,  where  the  young 
Chevalier  de  Balibari  was  not  known  and  admired ;  and  whei*e 
he  has  not  made  the  brave,  the  high-born,  and  the  beautiful, 
talk  of  him.  I  won  80,000  roubles  from  Potemkin  at  the  Win- 
ter Palace  at  Petersburg,  which  the  scoundrelly  favorite  never 
paid  me ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward  as  drunk  as  any  porter  at  Rome ; 
my  uncle  played  several  matches  at  billiards  against  the  cele- 
brated Lord  C  at  Spa,  and  I  promise  3'ou  did  not  come  off 

a  loser.  In  fact,  by  a  neat  stratagem  of  ours,  we  raised  the 
laugh  against  his  lordship,  and  something  a  great  deal  more 
sul^tantial.  My  lord  did  not  know  that  the  Chevalier  Barry 
had  a  useless  eye ;  and  when,  one  day,  my  uncle  playfully  bet 
him  odds  at  billiards  that  he  would  play  him  with  a  patch  over 
one  eye,  the  noble  lord,  thinking  to  bite  us  (he  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  gamblers  that  ever  lived),  accepted  the  bet,  and 
we  won  a  very  considerable  amount  of  him. 

Nor  need  I  mention  my  successes  among  the  fairer  portion 
of  the  creation.  One  of  the  most  accomplished,  the  tallest,  the 
most  athletic,  and  the  handsomest  gentlemen  of  Europe,  as  I 
was  then,  a  j  oung  fellow  of  my  figure  could  not  fail  of  having 
advantages,  which  a  person  of  my  spirit  knew  very  well  how  to 
use.  But  upon  these  subjects  I  am  dumb.  Charming  Schuva- 
loff,  black-eyed  Sczotarska,  dark  Valdez,  tender  Hegenheim, 
brilliant  Langeac !  —  ye  gentle  hearts  that  knew  how  to  beat  in 
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old  times  for  the  warm  jonng  Irish  gentleman,  where  are  ye 
now  ?  Though  my  hair  has  grown  gray  now,  and  my  sight  dim, 
and  my  heart  cold  with  3'ear8,  and  ennui,  and  disappointment, 
and  the  treachery  of  friends,  yet  I  have  but  to  lean  back  in  my 
arm-chair  and  tliink,  and  those  sweet  figures  come  rising  up  be- 
fore me  out  of  the  past,  with  their  smiles  and  their  kindnesses, 
and  their  bright  tender  eyes !  There  are  no  women  like  them 
now  —  no  manners  like  theirs !  Look  you  at  a  bevy  of  women 
at  the  prince's,  stitched  up  in  tight  white  satin  sacks,  with  their 
waists  under  their  arms,  and  compare  them  to  the  gracefal 
figures  of  the  old  time !  Why,  when  I  danced  with  Coralie  de 
Langeac  at  the  fdtes  on  the  birth  of  the  first  dauphin  at  Ver- 
sailles, her  hoop  was  eighteen  feet  in  circnnAference,  and  the 
heels  of  her  lovely  little  mules  were  three  inches  from  the  ground ; 
the  lace  of  my  jabot  was  worth  a  thousand  crowns,  and  the  bat- 
tons  of  my  amaranth  velvet  coat  alone  cost  eighty*  tiiousand 
livres.  Look  at  the  difference  now !  The  gentlemen  are  dressed 
like  boxers,  quakers,  or  hackney-coachmen  ;  and  the  ladies  are 
not  dressed  at  all.  Tbere  is  no  elegance,  no  refinement ;  none 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  old  world,  of  which  I  form  a  portion. 
Think  of  the  fashion  of  London  being  led  by  a  Br-mm-11 !  •  a 
nobody's  son :  a  low  creature  who  can  no  more  dance  a  minuet 
tlian  I  can  talk  Cherokee  ;  who  cannot  even  crack  a  bottle  like 
a  gentleman ;  who  never  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand :  as  we  used  to  approve  ourselves  in  the  good 
old  times,  before  that  vulgar  Corsican  upset  the  gentry  of  the 
world  !  Oh,  to  see  the  Valdez  once  again,  as  on  that  day  I  met 
her  first  driving  in  state,  with  her  eight  mules  and  her  retinue  of 
gentlemen,  by  the  side  of  yellow  Man<^are6 !  Oh,  for  another 
drive  with  Hegenheim,  in  the  gilded  sledge,  over  the  Saxon 
•snow  !  False  as  Schuvaloff  was,  'twas  better  to  be  jilted  by  her 
than  to  be  adored  by  any  other  woman.  I  can't  think  of  any 
one  of  them  without  tenderness.  I  have  ringlets  of  all  their 
hair  in  my  poor  little  museum  of  recollections.  Do  you  keep 
mine,  yon  dear  souls  that  survive  the  turmoils  and  troubles  of 
near  half  a  hundred  years?  How  changed  its  color  is  now, 
since  the  day  Sczotarska  wore  it  round  her  neck,  after  my  duel 
with  Count  Bjemaski,  at  Warsaw ! 

I  never  kept  any  beggarly  books  of  accounts  in  those  days. 
I  had  no  debts.  I  paid  royall}'  for  everything  I  took ;  and  I 
took  ever^iihing  I  wanted.  My  income  must  have  been  very 
lai^e.    My  entertainments  and  equipages  were  those  of  a  gen- 

*  This  manuscript  must  haye  been  written  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Brummell  was  the  leader  of  the  London  fashion. 
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tleman  of  the  highest  distinction :  nor  let  any  scoundrel  pre- 
sume to  sneer  because  I  carried  off  and  married  my  Lad3' 
Lyndon  (as  you  shall  presently  hear),  and  call  me  an  adven- 
turer, or  say  I  was  pennUess,  or  tlie  match  unequal.  Penniless ! 
I  had  the  wealth  of  Europe  at  my  command.  Adventurer !  So 
is  a  meritorious  lawyer  or  a  gtdlant  soldier ;  so  is  every  man 
who  makes  his  own  fortune  an  adventurer.  My  profession  was 
pla}' :  in  which  1  was  then  unrivalled.  No  man  could  play  with 
me  through  Europe,  on  the  square  ;  and  my  income  was  just  as 
certain  (during  health  and  the  exercise  of  m3'  profession)  as  that 
of  a  man  who  draws  on  his  Three-per-cents,  or  any  fat  squire\ 
whose  acres  bring  him  revenue.  Harvest  is  not  more  certain 
than  the  effect  of  skill  is :  a  crop  is  a  chance,  as  much  as  a 
game  of  cards  greatly  played  by  a  fine  player :  there  ma}'  be  a 
di*ought,  or  a  frost,  or  a  hail-storm,  and  your  stake  is  lost ;  but 
one  man  is  just  as  much  an  aclventurer  as  another. 

Id  evoking  the  recollection  of  these  kind  and  fair  creatures  I 
have  nothing  but  pleasure.  I  would  I  could  say  as  much  of  the 
memory  of  another  lady,  who  will  henceforth  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  drama  of  my  life,  —  I  mean  the  Countess  of  Lyn- 
don ;  whose  fatal  acquaintance  I  made  at  Spa,  very  soon  after 
the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  had  caused  me  to  quit 
Germany. 

Uonoria,  Countess  of  Lyndon,  Viscountess  Bullingdon  in 
England,  Baroness  Castle  Lynd(m  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
was  so  well  known  to  the  great  world  in  her  da}',  that  I  have 
little  need  to  enter  into  her  family  history ;  which  is  to  be  had 
in  any  Peerage  that  the  reader  may  lay  his  hand  on.  She  was, 
as  I  need  not  say,  a  countess,  viscountess,  and  baroness  in  her 
own  right.  Her  estates  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  among 
the  most  extensive  in  those  parts ;  her  Irish  possessions  nof 
less  magnificent ;  and  they  have  been  alluded  to,  in  a  very  earlj' 
part  of  these  memoirs,  as  lying  near  to  my  own  paternal  prop- 
erty in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland :  indeed,  unjust  confiscations  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father  went  to  diminish  my  acres, 
while  they  added  to  the  already  vast  possessions  of  the  L3  ndon 
family. 

The  countess,  when  I  first  saw  her  at  the  assembly  at  Spa, 
was  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Reginald 
Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Minister  to  Geoi^e  II.  and 
George  III.  at  several  of  the  smaller  courts  of  Europe.  Sir 
Cliarles  Lyndon  was  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  ban  vivant :  he  could 
write  love-verses  against  Hanbury  Williams,  and  make  jokes 
with  George  Selwyn ;  he  was  a  man  of  vertu^  like  Horry  Wal- 
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pole,  with  whom  and  Mr.  Grey  he  had  made  a  part  of  the  grand 
tour ;  and  was  cited,  in  a  word,  as  one  of  the  most  elegi^ot  and 
accomplished  men  of  his  time, 

1  made  this  gentleman's  acquaintance  as  usual  at  the  play- 
table,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  frequenter.  Indeed,  one 
could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  and  gallantry  with  which  he 
pursued  his  favorite  pastime ;  for,  though  worn  out  by  gout  and 
a  myriad  of  diseases,  a  cripple  wheeled  about  in  a  chair,  and 
suti'ering  pangs  of  agon}',  yet  you  would  see  him  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening  at  his  post  behind  the  delightful  green 
cloth :  and  if,  as  it  would  often  happen,  his  own  hands  were  too 
feeble  or  inflamed  to  hold  the  box,  he  would  call  the  mams, 
nevertheless,  and  have  his  valet  or  a  friend  to  throw  for  him.  I 
like  this  courageous  spirit  in  a  man :  the  greatest  successes  in 
life  have  been  won  by  such  indomitable  perseveranc*e. 

I  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  best-known  characters  in 
£urope ;  and  the  fame  of  my  exploits,  my  duels,  my  courage  at 
play,  would  bring  crowds  around  me  in  any  public  societj'  where 
I  appeared.  I  could  show  reams  of  scented  paper,  to  prove 
that  this  eagerness  to  make  my  acquaintance  was  not  confined 
to  the  gentlemen  only ;  but  that  I  hate  boasting,  and  only  talk  of 
myself  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  relate  myselfs  adventures : 
the  most  singular  of  any  man's  in  Europe.  Well,  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon's  first  acquaintance  with  me  originated  in  the  right 
honorable  knight's  winning  700  pieces  of  me  at  piquet  (for 
which  he  was  almost  my  match) ;  and  I  lost  them  with  much 
good  humor,  and  paid  them :  and  paid  them,  3'ou  may  be  sure, 
X)unctually.  Indeed,  I  will  say  this  for  n^self,  that  losing 
money  at  play  never  in  the  least  put  me  out  of  good-humor  with 
the  winner,  and  that  wherever  I  found  a  superior,  I  was  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  hail  him. 

L3'ndon  was  very  proud  of  winning  ffom  so  celebrated  a 
person,  and  we  contracted  a  kind  of  intimacy ;  which,  however, 
did  not  for  a  while  go  beyond  pump-room  attentions,  and  con- 
versations over  thp  Siupper- table  at  play :  but  which  gradually 
increased,  until  I  was  achnitted  into  his  more  private  friendship. 
He  was  a  very  free-spoken  man  (the  gentry  of  those  daj's  were 
much  prouder  than  at  present),  and  used  to  say  to  me  in  his 
haughty,  easy  way,  Hang  it,  Mr.  BaiTy,  you  have  do  more 
manners  than  a  barber,  and  I  think  m^'  black  footman  has  been 
better  educated  than  3'ou  ;  but  you  are  a  young  fellow  of  origi- 
nality and  pluck,  and  I  like  you,  sir,  because  you  seem  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  deuce  by  a  way  of  your  own."  I  wouU 
thank  him  laughingly  for  this  compliment,  a^d  sayi  that  as  he 
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bound  to  the  next  world  much  sooner  than  I  was,  I  would 
be  obliged  to  him  to  get  comfortable  quarters  arranged  there  for 
me*  He  used  also  to  be  immensely  amused  with  my  stones 
about  the  splendor  of  my  family  and  the  magnificence  of  Castle 
Brady :  he  would  never  tire  of  listening  or  laughing  at  those 
histories. 

8tick  to  the  tmmpS)  however,  my  lad,"  he  would  say,  when 
I  told  him  of  my  misfortunes  in  the  conjugal  line,  and  how  near 
I  had  beep  winning  the  greatest  fbrtune  in  Germany.  *'  Do 
anything  but  marry,  my  artless  Irish  rustic  "  (he  called  me  by  a 
multipUcity  of  queer  names).  Cultivate  your  great  talents  in 
the  gambling  line ;  but  mind  this,  that  a  woman  will  l)eat  you." 

That  I  denied ;  mentioning  several  instances  in  which  I  had 
eonquered  the  most  intractable  tempers  among  the  sex. 

They  will  beat  you  in  the  long  run,  my  Tipperary  Alcibi- 
ades.  As  soon  as  you  are  married,  take  my  word  of  it,  you  are 
conquered.  Look  at  me,  I  married  my  cousin,  the  noblest 
and  greatest  heiress  in  England  —  married  her  in  spite  of  her- 
aelf  almost "  (here  a  dark  shade  passed  over  Sir  Charles  Lyn- 
don^s  countenance).  ^^8he  is  a  weak  woman.  You  shall  see 
her,  sir,  kavf  weak  she  is ;  but  she  is  my  mistress.  She  has  em- 
I  littered  my  whole  life.  She  is  a  fool ;  but  she  has  got  the 
better  of  one  of  the  best  heads  in  Christendom.  She  is  enor- 
mously rich ;  bqt  somehow  1  have  never  been  so  poor  as  since 
I  Diarried  her*  I  thought  to  better  myself ;  and  she  has  made 
me  miserable,  and  killed  me.  And  she  will  do  as  much  for  m}' 
successor,  when  I  am  gone." 

Haa  her  ladyship  a  very  large  income? "  said  I.  At  which 
Sir  Charles  burst  out  into  a  yelling  laugh,  and  made  me  blush  not 
a  little  at  my  ganckerie  ;  for  the  fact  is,  seeing  him  in  the  c*on- 
dition  in  which  he  was,  I  could  not  help  speculating  upon  the 
chance  a  man  of  spirit  might  have  with  his  wi^ow. 

No,  no !  "  said  he,  laughing.  Waugh  hawk,  Mr.  Barry  ; 
don't  think,  if  you  value  yoqr  peace  of  mind,  to  stand  in  my 
»tlioe8  when  they  are  vacant.    Besides,  I  don't  think  my  Lady 

L3'ndon  woukl  quii$  eondeac*end  to  marry  a  " 

*^  Marry  a  what,  sir?  "  said  I,  in  a  rage. 

Never  mind  what :  but  the  roan  who  gets  her  will  rue  it, 
take  my  word  on't.  A  plague  on  her !  had  it  not  been  for  my 
fatJier's  ambition  and  mine  (he  was  her  uncle  and  guardian,  and 
we  wouldn't  let  such  a  prize  out  of  the  family),  I  might  have 
died  peaceably-,  at  least ;  carried  my  gout  down  to  my  grave  in 
quiet,  lived  in  my  modest  tenement  in  Ma,y  Fair,  haS  every 
house  in  England  open  to  me ;  and  now,  now  I  have  six  of  my 
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own,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  hell  to  me.  Beware  of  greatDe68> 
Mr.  Barry.  Take  warning  by  me.  Ever  since  I  have  been  married 
and  have  been  rich,  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  wretch  In 
the  world.  Look  at  mc,  I  am  dying  a  worn-out  cripple  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  Marriage  has  added  fortj*  ^-ears  to  my  life.  When 
I  took  off  Lady  Lyndon,  there  was  no  man  of  my  years  who 
looked  so  young  as  myself.  Fool  that  I  was !  1  had  enough 
with  my  pensions,  perfect  freedom,  the  best  society  in  Europe ; 
and  I  gave  up  all  these,  and  manied,  and  was  miserable.  Take 
a  warning  by  me,  Captain  Barry,  and  stick  to  the  trumps.'* 

Though  my  intimac}'  with  the  knight  was  considerable,  for 
a  long  time  I  never  penetrated  into  any  other  apartments  of 
his  hotel  but  those  which  he  himself  occupied.  His  lady  Kved 
entirely  apart  from  him ;  and  it  is  only  curious  how  they  came 
to  travel  together  at  all.  She  was  a  goddaughter  of  old  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu ;  and,  like  that  famous  old  woman  of  tbe 
last  century,  made  considerable  pretensions  to  be  a  blue-stock- 
ing and  a  bel  esprit.  Lady  Lyndon  wrote  [>oems  in  li^nglish  and 
Italian,  which  still  may  be  read  by  the  curious  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  She  entertained  a  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  European  savans  upon  history,  science,  and 
ancient  languages  and  especially  theology.  Her  pleasure  was 
to  dispute  controversial  points  with  abbes  and  bishops ;  and 
her  flatterers  said  she  rivalled  Madame  Dacier  in  learning. 
Ever^'  adventurer  who  had  a  discovery  in  chemistry,  a  new 
antique  bust,  or  a  plan  for  discovering  the  philosophei^s  stone, 
was  sure  to  find  a  patroness  in  her.  She  had  numberless 
works  dedicated  to  her,  and  sonnets  without  end  addressed 
to  her  by  all  the  poetasters  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Lindonira  or  Calista.  Her  rooms  were  crowded  with  hideous 
China  magots,  and  all  sorts  of  objects  of  vertu. 

No  woman  piqued  herself  more  upon  her  principles,  or 
allowed  love  to  be  made  to  her  more  profusely.  There  was  a 
habit  of  courtship  practised  b}-  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
days,  which  is  little  understood  in  our  coarse,  downright  times  ; 
and  young  and  old  fellows  would  pour  out  floods  of  compli- 
ments in  letters  and  madrigals,  such  as  would  make  a  sober 
lady  stare  were  they  addressed  to  her  now-a-days :  so 
entirely  has  the  gallantry  of  the  last  centuiy*  disappeared  ont 
of  our  manners. 

Lady  Lyndon  moved  about  with  a  little  court  of  her  own. 
She  had  half  a  dozen  carriages  in  her  progresses.  In  her  own 
she  would  travel  with  her  companion  (some  shabby  lady  of 
quality),  her  birds,  and  poodles,  and  the  favorite  tavamt  ftnr 
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the  time  being.  In  another  would  be  her  female  secretary 
and  ber  waiting-women;  who,  in  spite  of  their  care,  never 
could  make  their  mistress  look  nmeb  better  than  a  slattern. 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon  had  his  own  chariot,  and  the  domestics 
of  the  establLstimeut  would  follow  in  other  vehicles. 

Also  must  be  mentioned  the  carriage  in  which  rode  her 
ladyship's  chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  who  acted  in  capacit}*  of  gov- 
ernor to  her  son,  the  little  Viscount  Bullingdon,  —  a  melan- 
choly, deserted  little  boy,  about  whom  his  father  was  more 
than  inditfereut,  and  whom  his  mother  never  saw,  except  for 
two  minutes  at  her  levee,  when  she  would  put  to  him  a  few 
questions  of  history  or  Latin  grammar;  alter  which  he  was 
consigned  to  his  own  amusements,  or  the  cai'e  of  his  gov- 
ernor, for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  notion  of  such  a  Minerva  as  this,  whom  I  saw  in  the 
public  places  now  and  then,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  need}' 
abbes  and  schoolmasters,  who  flattered  her,  frightened  me  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  I  had  no  desire  to  be  one  of  the  be^arl}'  ador- 
ers in  tlie  great  lady's  train,  —  fellows  half  friend,  half  lackey, 
who  made  verses,  and  wrote  letters,  and  ran  errands,  content  to 
be  paid  b}'  a  seat  in  her  ladyship's  box  at  the  comedy,  or  a 
cover  at  her  dinner-table  at  noon.  Don't  be  afraid,"  Sir 
Charles  Lyndon  would  say,  whose  great  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  abuse  was  his  lad}' :  my  Lindonira  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  3'ou.  She  likes  the  Tuscan  brc^ue,  not  that  of 
Kerry.  She  says  you  smell  too  much  of  the  stable  to  be 
admitted  to  ladies'  society ;  and  last  Sunday*  fortnight,  when 
she  did  nae  the  honor  to  speak  to  me  last,  said,  ^  I  wonder.  Sir 
Charles  Lyndon,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  the  King's  am- 
bassador can  demean  himself  by  gambling  and  boozing  with 
low  Irish  blacklegs  ! '  Don't  fly  in  a  fury !  I'm  a  cripple,  and  it 
was  Lindonira  said  it,  not  L" 

This  piqued  me,  and  I  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with 
Lady  Lyndon ;  if  it  were  but  to  show  her  ladyship  that  the 
descendant  of  those  Barrys,  whose  propert}'  she  unjustly  held, 
was  not  an  unworthy  companion  for  any  lady,  were  she  ever 
so  high.  Besides,  my  friend  the  knight  was  dying :  his  widow 
would  be  the  richest  prize  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Wh}'  should 
I  not  win  her,  and,  with  her,  the  means  of  making  in  the 
world  that  figure  which  my  genius  and  inclination  desired  ?  I 
felt  I  was  equal  in  blood  and  breeding  to  any  Lyndon  in 
Christeadom,  and  determined  to  bend  this  haughty  lady. 
When  I  determine,  I  look  upon  the  thing  as  done. 
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My  ancle  and  I  talked  the  matter  over^  and  speedily  set- 
tled upon  a  method  for  making  our  approaches  upon  this  atatelj 
lady  of  Castle  Lyndon.  Mr.  Runt,  young  Lord  BuUiagdon*8 
governor,  was  fond  of  pleasure,  of  a  glass  of  Rhenish  in  the 
garden-houses  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  of  a  sly  throw  of 
the  dice  when  the  occasion  otfered ;  and  I  took  care  to  make 
friends  with  this  person,  who,  being  a  college  tutor  and  an 
Englishman,  was  ready  to  go  on  his  knees  to  any  one  who 
resembled  a  man  of  fashion.  Seeing  me  with  m}'  retinue  of 
servants^  my  vu-a-pts  and  chariots,  my  valets,  my  hussar,  and 
horses,  dressed  in  gold,  and  velvet,  and  sables,  saluting  the 
greatest  people  in  Europe  as  we  met  on  the  course,  or  at  tlie 
Spas,  Runt  was  dazzled  by  my  advances,  and  was  mine  by  a 
beckoning  of  the  finger.  1  shall  never  fbrget  the  poor  wretch's 
astonishment  when  I  asked  him  to  dine,  with  two  counts,  off 
gold  plate,  at  the  little  room  in  the  casino :  be  was  made  happy 
by  being  allowed  to  win  a  few  pieces  of  us,  liecame  exceed*^ 
ingly  tipsy,  sung  Cambridge  songs,  and  recreated  the  com- 
pany by  telling  us,  in  his  horrid  Yorkshire  Fi*ench,  stories 
about  the  gyps,  and  all  the  loi-ds  that  had  ever  been  in  his  col- 
lege* I  encouraged  him  to  come  and  see  me  oftener  and  bring 
with  him  his  little  viscount ;  for  whom,  though  the  boy  always 
detested  me,  1  took  care  to  have  a  good  stock  of  sweetmeats, 
toys,  and  picture-books  when  he  came. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr*  Runt, 
and  confided  to  him  some  doubts  which  1  bad,  and  a  very, 
very  earnest  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Rome*  I  made  a 
certain  abbe  whom  1  knew.  Write  me  letters  upon  transubetan- 
tiation,  &c.,  which  the  honest  tutor  was  rather  puzzled  to 
answer.  I  knew  that  they  would  be  communicated  to  his  ladjs 
as  they  were ;  for,  asking  leave  to  attend  the  English  service 
.which  was  celebrated  in  her  apartments,  an<1  frequented  by  the 
best  English  then  at  the  Spa,  on  the  second  Sundaj*  she  con-, 
descended  to  look  at  me  i  on  the  third  she  was  pleased  to 
reply  to  my  profound  Iww,  by  a  curtsy ;  tlie  next  d&y  1  fol- 
lowed up  the  acquaintance  by  anotlier  obeisance  in  the  public 
walk ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  her  ladyship  and  l 
were  in  full  correspondence  on  transubstantiation  before  six 
weeks  were  over,  ily  lad}'  came  to  the  aid  of  her  chaplain ; 
and  then  I  began  to  see  the  prodigious  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments :  as  was  to  be  expected*  The  process  of  this  harmless 
little  intngue  need  not  be  detailed.  I  make  no  doubt  evety 
one  of  my  readers  has  practised  similar  stratagems  when  a 
fair  ladj'  was  in  the  case. 
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T  shall  never  forget  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Ch&rles  Lyndon 
when,  on  one  summer  evening,  as  he  was  issuing  out  to  the 
pla^'-table  in  his  sedan-chair,  according  to  his  wont,  her  lady- 
ship's barouche  and  four,  with  her  outiiders  in  the  tawny  livery 
of  the  Lyndon  famil}',  came  driving  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
house  wliich  they  inhabited ;  and  in  that  carriage,  by  her  lad}'- 
ship's  side,  sat  no  other  than  the  vulgar  Irish  adventurer," 
as  she  was  pleased  to  call  him :  I  mean  Redmond  Barry,  Es- 
quire. He  made  the  most  courtly  of  his  bows,  and  grinned  and 
waved  his  hat  in  as  graceful  a  manner  as  the  gout  permitted  : 
and  her  ladyship  and  I  replied  to  the  salutation  with  the  ut- 
most politeness  and  elegance  on  our  parts. 

I  could  not  go  to  the  play-table  for  some  time  afterwards, 
for  Lady  Lyndon  and  I  had  an  argument  on  transubstantiation, 
which  lasted  for  three  hours ;  in  which  she  was,  as  usual,  vic- 
torious, and  in  which  her  companion,  the  Honorable  Miss  Flint 
Skinnei^,  fell  asleep ;  but  when,  at  last,  I  joined  8ir  Charles  at 
the  casino,  he  received  me  with  a  3'ell  of  laughter,  as  his  wont 
was,  and  introduced  me  to  all  the  company  as  Lady  Lyndon's 
interesting  3'oung  convert.  This  was  his  way.  He  laughed 
and  sneered  at  everything.  He  laughed  when  he  was  in  a 
parox^'sm  of  pain  ?  he  laughed  when  he  won  mone^',  or  when 
be  lost  iit  his  laugh  was  not  jovial  or  agreeable,  but  rather 
painful  and  sardonic. 

Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  Punter,  Colonel  Loder,  Count  du 
Carreau,  and  several  jovial  fellows  with  whom  he  used  to  dis- 
cuss a  flask  of  champagne  and  a  Rhenish  trout  or  two  aftor 
play,  see  this  amiable  youth !  He  has  been  troubled  by  re- 
ligious scruples,  and  has  flown  for  refuge  to  m}'  chaplain,  M  *. 
Runt,  who  has  asked  fbr  advice  fi-om  my  wife,  Lacly  Lyndo:i ; 
and,  between  them  both,  they  are  confirming  my  ingenious 
young  ftiend  ih  his  faith.  Did  j'ou  ever  hear  of  such  doctors, 
and  Such  a  discit)lc  ? 

"  'Faith,  sir,"  said  1.  "  if  I  want  to  learn  good  principles, 
it's  surely  better  I  should  apply  for  them  to  your  lady  and  your 
chaplain  than  to  you  ! " 

*'  He  wants  to  step  into  my  shoes !  "  continued  the  knight. 
The  man  would  be  happj'  who  did  so,"  responded  I,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  chalk-stones  included  ! "  At  which  repl}' 
Sir  Charles  was  not  very  well  pleased,  and  went  on  with  in- 
creased rancor.  He  was  always  free-spoken  in  his  cups  ;  and 
to  s&y  the  truth,  he  was  in  his  cups  many  more  times  in  a 
week  than  his  doctors  allowed. 

"  Is  It  not  a  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  for  me,  as  I 
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am  drawing  near  the  goal,  to  find  my  home  snch  a  happy  one ; 
my  wife  so  fond  of  me,  that  she  is  even  now  thinking  of  ap- 
pointing a  successor?  (1  don't  mean  you  precisely,  Mr.  Barrj- ; 
you  arc  only  taking  your  chance  with  a  score  of  others  whom  I 
could  monlion.)  Isn't  it  a  comfort  to  see  her,  like  a  prudent 
housewife,  getting  everything  ready  for  her  husband*s  de* 
parture ! " 

I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  soon,  knight?** 
said  I,  with  perfect  sincerity ;  for  I  liked  him,  as  a  most  amus- 
ing companion. 

Not  so  soon,  my  dear,  as  you  may  fancy,  perhaps,*'  con- 
tinued he.  "Why,  man,  I  have  been  given  over  any  time  these 
four  years ;  and  there  was  always  a  candidate  or  two  waiting  to 
apply  for  the  situation.  Who  knows  how  long  I  may  keep  3'oa 
waiting  ?  "  and  he  did  keep  me  waiting  some  little  time  longer 
than  at  that  period  there  was  any  reason  to  suspect. 

As  I  declared  mj'self  pretty  openly,  according  to  .my  usual 
way,  and  authors  are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons  of  the 
ladies  with  whom  their  heroes  fall  in  love ;  in  complianoe  with 
this  fashion,  I  perhaps  should  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
charms  of  my  Lady  Lyndon.  But  though  I  celebrated  them  in 
many  copies  of  verses,  of  my  own  and  other  persons'  writing ; 
and  though  I  filled  reams  of  paper  in  the  passionate  style  of 
those  days  with  compliments  to  every  one  of  her.  beauties  and 
smiles,  in  which  I  compared  her  to  every  flower,  goddess,  or 
famous  heroine  ever  heard  of ;  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  divine  about  her  at  all.  She  was  very  well ; 
but  no  more.  Her  shape  was  fine,  her  hair  dark,  her  eyes  good, 
and  exceedingly  active  ;  she  loved  singing,  but  performed  it  as 
so  great  a  lad}*  should,  very  much  out  of  tune.  She  had  a 
smattering  of  half  a  dozen  modern  languages,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  of  many  more  sciences  than  I  even  knew  the  name 
of.  She  piqued  herself  on  knowing  Greek  and  Latin  ;  bat  the 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  Runt  used  to  supply  her  with  the  quotations 
which  she  introduced  into  her  voluminous  correspondence.  She 
had  as  much  love  of  admiration,  as  strong,  uneasy  a  vanit}',  and 
as  little  heart,  as  any  woman  1  ever  knew.  Otherwise,  when 
her  son,  Lord  Bullingdon,  on  account  of  his  differences  with 
me,  ran  —  but  that  matter  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  time. 
Finally,  my  Lady  Lyndon  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself; 
though,  of  course,  she  would  take  her  Bible  oath  that  she  was 
three  3'ears  younger. 

Few  men  are  so  honest  as  I  am ;  for  few  will  own  to  their 
real  motives,  and  1  don't  care  a  button  about  confessing  mine. 
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What  Sir  Charles  Lyndon  said  was  perfectly  true.  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lady  Lyndon  with  ulterior  views.  "  Sir,"  said 
I  to  him,  when,  after  the  scene  described  and  the  jokes  he  made 
upon  me,  we  met  alone,  let  those  laugh  that  win.  You  were 
Tery  pleasant  upon  me  a  few  nights  since,  and  on  my  intentions 
regarding  your  lady.  Well,  if  they  are  what  you  think  they 
are,  —  if  I  do  wish  to  step  into  your  shoes,  what  then?  I  have 
DO  otiier  intentions  than  you  had  yourself.  I'll  be  sworn  to 
muster  just  as  much  regard,  for  my  Lady  Lyndon  as  you  ever 
showed  her ;  and  if  I  win  her  and  wear  her  when  you  are  dead 
and  gone,  corbleu^  knight,  do  you  think  it  will  be  the  fear  of 
your  ghost  will  deter  me  ?  " 

Lyndon  laughed  as  usual;  but  somewhat  disconcertedly : 
indeed  I  had  clearly  the  best  of  him  in  the  argument,  and  had 
jnst  as  much  right  to  hunt  my  fortune  as  he  had. 

But  one  day  he  said,  If  you  marry  such  a  woman  as  ray 
Lady  Lyndon,  mark  my  words,  yon  will  regret  it.  You  will 
pine  after  the  liberty  you  once  enjoyed.  B}'  Geoi^e !  Captaio 
Barry,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  the  thing  I  regret  most  in  life 
— perhaps  it  is  beeause  I  am  old,  blate^  and  dying  —  is,  that  I 
never  had  a.  virtuous  attachment." 

Ha !  ha !  a  milkmaid's  daughter ! "  said  I,  laughing  at  the 
absurdity. 

Well,  why  not  a  milkmaid's  daughter?  My  good  fellow, 
I  wa9  in  love  in  youth,  as  most  gentlemen  are,  with  my  tutor's 
daughter,  Helena,  a  bouncing  girl ;  of  course  older  than  myself" 
(This  made  me  remember  my  own  little  love-passages  with 
Nora  Brady  in  the  days  of  my  early  life),  and  do  you  know, 
sir,  I  heartly  regret  I  didn't  marr^-  her?  There's  nothing  like 
having  a  virtuous  drudge  at  home,  sir ;  depend  upon  that.  It 
gives  a  zest  to  one's  enjoyments  in  the  world,  take  my  word 
for  it.  No  man  of  sense  need  restrict  himself,  or  denv  himself 
a  single  amusement  for  his  wife's  sake:  on  the  contrary*,  if  ho 
select  the  animal  properly,  he  will  choose  such  a  one  as  shall 
be  no  bar  to  his  pleasure,  but  a  comfort  in  his  hours  of  annoy- 
ance. For  instance,  I  have  got  the  gout :  who  tends  me  ?  A 
hired  valet,  who  robs  me  whenever  he  has  the  power.  My  wife 
never  comes  near  roe.  What  friend  have  I?  None  in  the 
wide  world.  Men  of  the  world,  as  3'ou  and  I  are,  don't  make 
friends ;  and  we  are  fools  for  our  pains.  Get  a  friend,  sir,  and 
that  friend  a  woman  —  a  good  household  drudge,  who  loves 
you.  That  is  the  most  precious  sort  of  friendship ;  for  the  ex- 
pense of  it  is  all  on  the  woman's  side.  The  man  needn't  con- 
tribute anything.    If  he's  a  rogue,  she'll  vow  he's  an  angel ; 
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if  he's  a  brute,  she  will  like  him  all  the  better  for  bis  ill  treat- 
ment of  her.  The}'  like  it,  sir,  these  women.  Thej  are  bora 
to  be  our  greatest  comforts  and  conveniences  ;  our  —  our  moral 
boot-jacks,  as  it  were ;  and  to  men  in  your  way  of  life,  believe 
me  such  a  person  would  be  invaluable.  I  am  only  speaking  for 
your  bodily  and  mental  comfbrf  s  sake,  mind.  Why  didn't  I 
marry  poor  Helena  Flower,  the  curate's  daughter?" 

I  thought  these  speeches  the  remarks  of  a  weakly,  disap^ 
pointed  man ;  although  since,  perhaps,  I  have  had  reason  to 
find  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles  Lyndon's  statements.  The  fatt 
is,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  often  buy  money  very  much  too  dear. 
To  purchase  a  few  thousands  a  year  at  the  expense  of  an  odious 
wife,  is  very  bad  economy  for  a  young  Mlow  of  any  talent  and 
spirit :  and  there  have  been  moments  of  my  life  when,  in  the 
midst  of  my  greatest  splendor  and  opulence,  with  half  a  dostm 
lords  at  my  levee,  with  the  finest  horses  in  my  stables,  the 
grandest  house  over  m}-  head,  with  ublimited  credit  at  my 
banker^s,  and  —  Lady  Lyndon  to  boot,  I  have  wished  mysi^if 
back  a  private  of  Blilo^'s,  or  anything,  so  as  to  get  rid  t>f  h  n 
To  return,  however,  to  the  story.  Sir  Charles,  with  his  co  ii- 
plication  of  ills,  was  dying  before  us  b}'  inches ;  and  I've  no 
doubt  it  could  not  have  been  vel^y  pleasant  to  him  to  6e\>  a 
young  handsome  fellow  paying  court  to  his  widow  before  his 
own  face  as  it  were.  After  I  once  got  into  the  bouse  on  the 
transubstantiation  dispute,  I  found  a  dozen  inore  occasiotts  to 
improve  my  intimacy,  and  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  her  lady- 
ship's doors.  The  world  talked  and  blustered  ;  but  what  cared 
I?  The  men  cried  fie  upon  the  shameless  Irish  adventurer; 
but  I  have  told  my  way  of  silencing  such  envious  people :  and 
my  sword  had  by  this  time  got  such  a  reputation  through 
Europe,  that  few  people  cared  to  encounter  it.  If  I  can  once 
get  my  hold  of  a  place,  I  keep  it.  Man3-'8  the  house  1  have 
been  to  where  I  have  seen  the  men  avoid  me.  **  Faugh !  the 
low  Irishman,"  they  would  saj*.  '*Bah!  the  coarse  adven- 
turer!" '^Outon  the  insufferable  blackleg  and  ptippy!"  and 
so  forth.  This  hatred  has  been  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to 
me  in  the  world ;  for  when  I  fasten  on  a  man,  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  release  my  hold :  and  I  am  left  to  myself,  which 
is  all  the  better.  As  I  told  Lady  Lo  ndon  in  those  days,  with 
perfect  sincenty,  "  Calista"  (I  used  to  call  her  Calista  in  my 
correspondence)  —  Calista,  1  swear  to  thee,  by  the  spotless- 
ness  of  thy  own  soul,  by  the  brilliancy  of  thy  immitigable  e.yes, 
by  everything  pure  and  chaste  in  heaven  and  in  thy  own  heart, 
that  I  will  never  cease  from  following  thee !    Soorn  I  can  bear, 
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abd  blive  borne  at  thy  hands.  Indifference  I  c&n  snnnonnt ; 
'tis  a  rock  which  in}'  energy  will  climb  over,  a  magnet  which 
attracts  the  dauntless  iron  of  my  soul ! "  And  it  was  true,  I 
wouldn't  have  left  her  —  no,  though  thej  had  kicked  me  down 
stairs  every  day  I  presented  myself  at  her  door. 

That  is  my  yr&y  of  fascinating  women.  Let  the  man  who 
has  to  make  his  fortune  in  life  remember  this  maxim.  Attack- 
ing is  his  onl}'  secret.  Dare^  and  the  world  always  yields  s 
or,  if  it  beat  you  sometimes,  dare  again,  and  it  will  succumb. 
In  those  days  my  spirit  was  so  great,  that  if  I  had  set  my 
heart  upon  marrying  a  princess  of  the  blood,  I  would  have 
had  her  1 

I  told  Calista  my  storj',  and  altered  ver}%  very  little  of  the 
tmth.  My  object  was  to  fHghten  her :  to  show  her  that  what 
I  wanted,  that  I  dared ;  that  what  I  dared,  that  I  won ;  and 
there  were  stiiking  passages  enough  in  my  history  to  convince 
her  of  my  iron  will  and  indomitable  courage.  Never  hope 
to  escape  me,  madam,**  I  would  say :  offer  to  maiTy  another 
man,  and  he  dies  upon  this  sword,  which  never  yet  met  its 
master^  Fly  A'om  me,  and  I  will  follow  you,  though  it  were  to 
the  gates  of  Hades."  I  promise  you  this  was  very  different 
language  po  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  her 
jemmyjessamy  adorers.  You  should  have  seen  how  I  scared 
the  fellows  from  her ! 

When  I  said  in  this  energetic  way  that  I  would  follow  Lady 
Lyndon  across  the  Styx  if  necessar}*,  of  course  I  meant  that  I 
would  do  so,  provided  nothing  more  suitable  presented  itself  in 
the  interim.  If  Lj  ndon  would  not  die,  where  was  the  use  o 
my  pursuing  the  countess?  And  somehow,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Spa  season,  very  much  to  my  mortification  I  do  confess, 
the  knight  made  another  rally :  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would 
kill  him.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Captain  Barry,"  he  would  say, 
laughing  as  usual.  Fm  grieved  to  keep  you,  or  any  gentle- 
man, waiting.  Had  you  not  better  arrange  with  my  doctor, 
or  get  the  cook  to  flavor  m}'  omelette  with  arsenic?  What  are 
the  odds,  gentlemen,"  he  would  add,  *'that  1  dou't  live  to  see 
Captain  Barry  hanged  yet?'* 

In  fact  the  doctors  tinkered  him  up  for  a  year.  If  s  my 
usual  luck,"  I  could  not  help  saying  to  mv  uncle,  who  was  my 
confidential  and  most  excellent  adviser  in  all  matters  of  the 
heart.  IVe  been  wasting  the  treasures  of  my  affections  upon 
that  flirt  of  a  countess,  and  here's  her  husband  restored  to 
health  and  likely  to  live  I  don't  know  how  man}'  years ! "  And 
as  if  to  add  to  my  mortification^  there  came  Just  at  this  |)eriod 
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to  Spa,  an  English  tallow-chandler's  heiress^  with  a  piran  to 
her  fortune;  and  Madame  Comu,  the  widow  of  a  Norman 
cattle-dealer  and  farmer-general,  with  a  dropsy  and  two  han- 
di*ed  thousand  livres  a  year. 

"  What's  the  use  of  my  following  the  Lyndons  to  England,** 
says  I,  ''if  the  knight  won't  die?" 

Don't  follow  them,  my  dear  simple  child,"  replied  my 
uncle.      Stop  here  and  pay  court  to  the  new  arrivals." 

''  Yes,  and  lose  Calista  for  ever,  and  the  greatest  estate  in 
all  England." 

''  Pooh,  pooh !  youths  like  you  easily  fire  and  easily  despond. 
Keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Lad}'  Lyndon.  You  know 
there's  nothing  she  likes  so  much.  There's  the  Irish  abbe,  who 
will  write  you  the  most  charming  letters  for  a  crown  ai»eoe. 
Let  her  go ;  write  to  her,  and  meanwhile  look  out  for  an3'thing 
else  which  may  turn  up.  Who  knows  ?  you  might  marry  the 
Norman  widow,  bury  her,  take  her  money,  and  be  ready  for 
the  countess  against  the  knight's  death." 

And  so,  with  vows  of  the  most  profound  respectful  attach- 
ment, and,  haying  given  twenty  louis  to  Lad}'  Lyndon's  waitii^- 
woman  for  a  lock  of  her  hair  (of  which  fact,  of  course,  Uue 
woman  informed  her  mistress),  I  took  leave  of  the  countess, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  her  return  to  her  estates  in  Eng- 
land ;  swearing  I  would  follow  her  as  soon  as  an  affair  of  honor 
I  had  in  my  hands  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  events  of  the  year  that  ensued  before  I 
again  saw  her.  She  wrote  to  me  according  to  promise ;  witli 
much  regularity  at  first,  with  somewhat  less  frequenej'  after- 
wards. My  affairs,  meanwhile,  at  the  play-table  went  on  not 
unprosperously,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  marrying  the 
widow  Cornu  (we  were  at  Brussels  by  this  time,  and  the  poor 
soul  was  madly  in  love  with  me),  when  the  London  Gazette  was 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  the  following  announcement:  — 

"  Died  at  Castle-Lyndon,  m  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  Right  Haiwi^ 
able  Sir  Charles  Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Lyndon  in  Devonshire,  and  many  years  his  Majesty's  representative  it 
various  European  courts.  He  hath  left  behind  him  a  name  wliich  b  en- 
deared to  all  his  friends  for  his  manifold  virtues  and  talents,  a  repntation 
justly  acquired  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  an  inoonsolable  widow  lo 
deplore  his  loss.  Her  ladyship,  the  bereaved  Countess  of  Lyndon,  was  at 
the  Bath  when  the  horrid  intelligence  reached  her  of  her  husband's  demise, 
and  hastened  to  Ireland  immediately  in  order  to  pay  her  last  sad  duties  to 
his  beloved  remains." 

That  veiy  night  I  ordered  my  chariot  and  posted  to  Ostend, 
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whence  I  freighted  a  vessel  to  Dover,  and  travelling  rapidly 
into  the  West,  reached  Bristol ;  from  which  port  I  embarlced 
for  Waterford,  and  found  myself,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
years,  in  my  native  country. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

f    RBTDRK    TO    ntELAND,    AND    EXHIBIT    MT    SPLENDOR  AND 

GENEROSmr  IN  THAT  KINQDOM. 

How  were  times  changed  with  me  now!  I  had  left  my 
country  a  poor  penniless  boy  —  a  private  soldier  in  a  miserable 
marching  regiment.  I  returned  an  accomplished  man,  with 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  guineas  in  my  pos- 
session,  with  a  splendid  wardrobe  and  jewel-case  worth  two 
thousand  more ;  having  mingled  in  all  the  scenes  of  life,  a  not 
ondistinguished  actor  in  them ;  having  shared  in  war  and  in 
love ;  having  b}'  my  own  genius  and  energy  won  my  way  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence  and  splendor.  As  I 
looked  out  from  my  chariot  windows  as  it  rolled  along  over  the 
bleak,  bare  roads,  by  the  miserable  cabins  of  the  peasantry, 
who  came  out  in  their  rags  to  stare  as  the  splendid  equipage 
passed,  and  huzzaed  for  his  loi^dship's  honor  as  they  saw  the 
magnificent  stranger  in  the  superb  gilded  vehicle,  my  huge 
body-servant  Fritz  lolling  behind  with  curling  moustaches  and 
long  queue,  his  green  liverj'  barred  with  silver  lace,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  myself  with  considerable  complacency,  and 
thanking  my  stars  that  had  endowed  me  with  so  man}-  good 
qualities.  But  for  my  own  merits  I  should  have  been  a  raw 
Irish  squireen,  such  as  those  I  saw  swaggering  about  the 
wretched  towns  through  which  my  chariot  passed  on  its  road 
to  Dublin.  I  might  have  married  Nora  Brad}'  (and  though, 
thank  heaven,  I  did  not,  I  have  never  thought  of  that  girl  but 
with  kindness,  and  even  remember  the  bitterness  of  losing  her 
more  clearly  at  this  moment  than  any  other  incident  of  my 
life) ;  I  might  have  been  the  father  of  ten  children  by  this  time, 
or  a  farmer  on  m}*  own  account,  or  an  agent  to  a  squire,  or  a 
gauger,  or  an  attorney ;  and  here  I  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
gentlemen  of  Europe !  I  bade  my  fellow  get  a  bag  of  copper 
money  and  throw  it  among  the  crowd  as  we  changed  horees ; 
i^nd  I  warrant  me  there  was  as  much  shouting  set  up  in  praise 
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of  my  bonor  aa  if  my  Loid  Townsend,  the  Ix>rd  Lieutenant 
himself,  bad  been  passing. 

My  second  day's  journey  —  for  the  Irish  roads  were  rough 
in  those  days,  and  the  progi*ess  of  a  gentleman's  chariot  ternblj 
slow  —  brought  me  to  Carlow,  where  I  put  up  at  the  very  inn 
which  I  had  used  eleven  years  back,  when  flying  from  home 
after  the  supposed  murder  of  Quin  in  the  duel.  How  well  I 
remember  every  moment  of  the  scene !  The  old  landlord  was 
gone  who  had  served  me ;  the  iqn  that  I  then  thought  so  com- 
fortable looked  wretched  and  dismantled ;  but  the  claret  was  as 
good  as  in  the  old  days,  and  I  had  the  host  to  partake  of  a  jog 
of  it  and  hear  the  news  of  the  country. 

He  was  as  communicative  as  hosts  usually  are :  the  crops 
and  the  markets,  the  price  of  beasts  at  last  Castle  Dennot  foir, 
the  last  story  about  the  vicar,  and  the  last  Joke  of  Father  H(^aa 
the  priest;  how  the  Whiteboys  had  burned  Squire  Scanlan's 
ricks,  and  the  highwaymen  had  been  beaten  off  in  their  attack 
upon  Sir  Thomas's  house;  who  was  to  hunt  the  Kilkenny 
hounds  next  season,  and  the  wonderful  run  entirely  they  had 
last  March ;  what  troops  were  in  the  town,  and  how  Mias  Biddy 
Toole  had  run  off  with  Ensign  Mullins :  all  the  news  of  sport, 
assize,  and  quarter-sessions  were  detailed  by  this  worthy  chron- 
icler of  small-beer,  who  wonder^  that  my  honor  hadn't  heard 
of  them  in  England,  or  in  foreign  parts,  where  be  seomed  to 
think  the  world  was  as  interested  as*  he  was  aboqt  the  doings  of 
Kilkenny  and  Carlow.  I  listened  to  these  tales  with,  I  own,  a 
considerable  pleasure ;  for  every  now  and  thep  a  name  would 
come  up  in  the  conversation  which  I  remembered  in  old  da^ys, 
and  bring  with  it  a  hundred  associations  coqnected  with  them. 

I  had  received  many  letters  from  my  mother,  which  informed 
me  of  the  doings  of  the  Brady's  Town  family.  My  uncle  was 
dead,  and  Mick,  his  eldest  son,  had  followed  him  too  tx>  the 
grave.  The  Brady  girls  bad  separa^  from  their  paternal  roof 
as  soon  as  their  elder  brother  came  to  rule  over  it.  Some  were 
married,  some  gone  to  settle  with  their  odious  old  mother  in 
out-of-the-way  watering-places.  Ulick,  though  he  had  suo^ 
ceeded  to  the  estate,  had  come  in  for  a  bankrupt  property,  and 
Castle  Brady  was  now  inhabited  onl}'  by  the  bats  and  owls,  and 
the  old  gamekeeper.  My  mother,  Mrs.  Harry  3arry,  hi^d  gone 
to  live  at  Bmy,  to  sit  under  Mr.  Jowls,  her  favorite  preacher, 
who  had  a  chapel  there ;  and,  finally,  the  landlord  told  me, 
that  Mra.  Barry's  son  had  gone  to  foreign  parts,  enlisted  in  the 
Prussian  service,  and  had  been  shot  there  as  a  deserter, 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  I  hired  ^  stout  nag  from  tl|e  landt 
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lord's  stable  after  diiuier,  and  rode  back  at  nightfall  twenty 
miles  to  my  old  ))ome.  My  heart  beat  to  see  it.  Barryville 
had  got  a  pestle  and  mortar  over  the  door,  and  was  ci^lled 
*"The  Eseulapian  Repository,"  by  Doctor  Macshane;  a  red- 
headed lad  was  spreading  a  plaster  in  the  old  parlor ;  the  little 
window  of  my  room,  once  so  neat  and  bright,  was  cracked  in 
many  places  and  stuffed  with  rags  here  and  there ;  the  flowers 
had  disappeared  from  the  trim  garden-beds  which  m}'  good 
orderly*  mother  tended.  In  the  churchyard  there  were  two 
njore  names  put  into  the  stoqe  over  the  family  vault  of  the 
Bradys :  tliey  were  those  of  my  cousin,  for  whom  ray  regard 
was  small,  and  my  uncle,  whom  I  had  always  loved,  I  asked 
my  old  c*ompanion  the  blacksmith,  who  had  beaten  me  so  often 
in  old  da^'s,  to  give  my  horse  a  feed  and  a  litter :  he  was 
worn,  weary-looking  man  now,  with  a  dozen  dirt3'  ragged  chil- 
dren paddling  about  his  smithy,  and  had  no  recollection  of  the 
fine  gentleman  who  stood  before  him.  I  did  not  seek  to  recall 
ii\^'8elf  to  his  memory  till  the  next  day,  when  I  put  ten  guineas 
into  his  hand,  and  bade  him  drink  the  health  of  English 
Hedmond. 

As  for  Castle  Brady,  the  gates  of  the  park  were  still  there  ; 
but  the  old  trees  were  cut  (k>wn  in  the  avenue,  a  black  stump 
jutting  oqt  hei-e  and  there,  and  casting  long  shadows  as  I  passed 
iu  the  moonlight  over  the  worn,  grass-grown  old  road,  A  few 
oows  wei*e  at  pasture  there.  The  garden-gate  was  gone,  and 
the  place  a  tangled  wilderness.  I  sat  down  on  the  old  bench, 
where  I  had  sat  on  the  day  when  Nora  jilted  me ;  and  1  do 
believe  my  feelings  were  as  strong  then  as  they  had  beeq  when 
I  was  a  boy,  eleven  years  before ;  and  I  caught  myself  almost 
crying  again,  to  think  that  Nora  Brady  had  deserted  me.  I 
believe  a  man  foi^ets  nothing.  I've  seen  a  flower,  or  heard 
some  trivial  word  or  two,  which  have  awakened  recollections 
that  somehow  had  lain  dormant  for  scores  of  years ;  and  when 
I  entered  the  house  in  Clarges  Street,  where  I  was  bom  (it  was 
used  as  a  gambling-house  when  I  first  visited  London),  all  of  a 
sodilen  the  memory  of  my  childhood  came  back  to  me  of  my 
aetoal  infancy:  I  recollected  my  father  in  green  and  gold, 
holding  me  up  to  look  at  a  gilt  coach  which  stood  at  the  door, 
and  my  mother  in  a  flowered  sack,  with  patches  on  her  face. 
Some  day,  I  wonder,  will  eveiything  we  have  seen  and  thought 
and  done  come  and  flash  aci*oss  our  minds  in  this  way  ?  I  had 
rather  not.  I  felt  so  as  I  sat  upon  the  bench  at  Castle  Brady, 
and  thought  of  the  bygone  times. 

The  Imll-dpQr  was  open  —  it  was  i^ways  so     th&t  hpuse ; 
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the  moon  was  flaring  in  at  the  long  old  windows,  and  tlirowing 
ghastl}'  chequers  upon  the  floors  ;  and  the  stars  were  looking  in 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  blue  of  the  yawning  window  over  the 
great  stair :  from  it  you  could  see  the  old  stable-clock,  with  the 
letters  glistening  on  it  still.  There  had  been  jolly  horses  in 
those  stables  once ;  and  I  could  see  my  uncle's  honest  face,  and 
hear  him  talking  to  his  dogs  as  they  came  jumping  and  whining 
and  barking  round  about  him  of  a  gay  winter  morning.  We 
used  to  mount  there ;  and  the  girls  looked  out  at  us  from  the 
hall-window,  where  I  stood  and  looked  at  the  sad,  monldy, 
lonely  old  place.  There  was  a  I'ed  light  shining  through  the 
crevices  of  a  door  at  one  corner  of  the  building,  and  a  dog 
presently  came  out  baying  loudly,  and  a  limping  man  followed 
with  a  fowling-piec^. 

Who's  there?  "  said  the  old  man. 

*'Phil  Purcell,  don't  you  know  me?"  shouted  I;  if s 
Redmond  Barry." 

I  thought  the  old  man  would  have  fired  his  piece  at  me  at 
first,  for  he  pointed  it  at  the  window ;  but  I  called  to  him  to 
hold  his  hand,  and  came  down  and  embraced  him.  ♦  ♦  • 
Psha!  I  don't  care  to  tell  the  rest:  Phil  and  I  had  a  long 
night,  and  talked  over  a  thousand  foolish  old  things  that  have 
no  interest  for  any  soul  alive  now :  for  what  soul  is  there  alive 
that  cares  for  Barry  L^Tidon  ? 

I  settled  a  hundred  guineas  on  the  old  man  when  I  got  to 
Dublin,  and  made  him  an  annuity  which  enabled  him  to  pass 
his  old  days  in  comfort. 

Poor  Phil  Purcell  was  amusing  himself  at  a  game  of  ex- 
ceedingly dirtj'  cards  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  no 
other  than  Tim,  who  was  called  my  ''valet"  in^  the  days  of 
3'ore,  and  whom  the  reader  ma}'  remember  as  clad  in  my 
father's  old  liveries.  They  used  to  hang  alK>ut  him  in  those 
times,  and  lap  over  his  wrists  and  down  to  his  heels ;  but  Tim, 
though  he  protested  he  had  nigh  killed  himself  with  grief  when 
I  went  away,  had  managed  to  grow  enormously  fat  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  would  Jiave  fitted  almost  into  Daniel  Lambert's  coat, 
or  that  of  the  vicar  of  Castle  Brady,  whom  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk.  I  would  have  engaged  the  fellow  in  m}^  ser- 
vice but  for  his  monstrous  size,  which  rendei^  him  quite  unfit 
to  be  the  attendant  of  an}*  gentleman  of  condition ;  and  so  1 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  promised  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  next  child :  the  eleventh  since  m}'  absence. 
There  is  no  coimtry  in  the  world  where  the  work  of  multiplying 
is  carried  on  so  prosperously  as  in  my  native  island.    Mr.  Tim 
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bad  married  the  girls'  waiting-maid,  who  had  been  a  kind  friend 
of  mine  in  the  earl}'  times ;  and  I  had  to  go  salute  poor  Molly 
next  day,  and  found  her  a  slatternly  wench  in  a  mud  hut,  8ur< 
rounded  b}*  a  brood  of  children  almost  as  ragged  as  those  of 
my  friend  the  blacksmith. 

From  Tim  and  Phil  Purcell,  thus  met  fortuitously  together, 
I  got  the  very  last  news  respecting  my  famil}'.  My  mother 
was  well. 

'Faith,  sir,"  says  Tim,  "  and  you're  come  in  time,  ma}'- 
hap,  for  preventing  an  addition  to  your  family." 

Sir ! "  exclaimed  I,  in  a  fit  of  indignation. 
^'•In  the  shape  of  father-in-law,  I  mane^  sir,"  says  Tim: 
"  the  misthi-ess  is  going  to  take  on  with  Mister  Jowls  the 
]9raacher,'* 

Poor  Nora,  he  added,  had  made  many  additions  to  the 
illustrious  race  of  Quin  ;  and  my  cousin  Ulick  was  in  Dublin, 
coming  to  little  good,  both  my  informants  feared,  and  having 
managed  to  run  through  the  small  available  remains  of  propert}^ 
which  my  good  old  uncle  had  left  behind  him. 

1  saw  I  should  have  no  small  family  to  provide  for ;  and 
then,  to  conclude  the  evening,  Phil,  Tim,  and  I,  had  a  lx)ttle 
of  usquebaugh,  the  taste  of  which  I  had  remembered  for  eleven 
good  years,  and  did  not  part  except  with  the  warmest  terms  of 
fellowship,  and  until  the  sun  had  been  some  time  in  the  sky. 
I  am  exceedingly  affable :  that  has  alwaj's  been  one  of  my 
characteristics.  I  have  no  false  pride,  as  man\-  men  of  high 
lineage  like  my  own  have,  and,  in  default  of  better  companj-, 
will  hob  and  nob  with  a  ploughboy  or  a  private  soldier  just  as 
readil}'  as  with  the  first  noble  in  the  land. 

I  went  back  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  pre- 
text for  visiting  Barryville  under  a  device  of  purchasing  drugs. 
The  hooks  were  still  in  the  wall  where  my  silver-hilted  sword 
nsed  to  hang ;  a  blister  was  lying  on  the  window-sill,  where 
my  mother's  ''Whole  Duty  of  Man"  had  its  place;  and  the 
odious  Doctor  Macshane  had  found  out  who  I  was  (m}'  country- 
men find  out  ever^-thing,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides),  and 
sniggering,  asked  me  how  I  left  the  King  of  Pmssia,  and 
whether  m}'  friend  tlie  Emperor  Joseph  was  as  much  liked  as 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  been.  The  bell-ringers  would 
have  had^a  ring  of  bells  for  me,  but  there  was  but  one,  Tim, 
who  was  too  fat  to  pull ;  and  I  rode  off  before  the  vicar.  Doctor 
Bolter  (who  had  succeeded  old  Mr.  Texter,  who  had  the  living 
in  m}'  time),  had  time  to  come  out  to  compliment  me ;  but  the 
rapscallious  of  the  beggarly  village  had  assembled  in  a  dirty 
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army  to  welcome  me,  and  cheered  Harrah  for  Masther  Red- 
mond !  *'  as  I  rode  awaj. 

My  people  were  not  a  little  anxious  regarding  me,  by  the 
time  I  returned  to  Carlo w,  and  the  landlord  was  very  much 
afraid,  he  said,  that  the  highwaymen  had  gotten  hold  of  me. 
There,  too,  my  name  and  station  had  been  learned  from  my 
servant  Fritz ;  who  had  not  spared  his  praises  of  his  master, 
and  had  invented  some  maguificent  histories  concerning  me. 
He  said  it  was  the  trnth  that  I  was  intimate  with  half  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  and  the  prime  favorite  with  most  of  them. 
Indeed  I  had  made  my  uncle's  oixJer  of  the  Spur  hereditary, 
and  travelled  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Barry,  chamber- 
lain to  the  Duke  of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen. 

They  gave  me  the  best  horses  the  stable  possessed  to  cany 
me  on  my  road  to  Dublin,  and  the  strongest  ropes  for  harness ; 
and  we  got  on  pretty  well,  and  there  was  no  rencontre  between 
the  highwaymen  and  the  pistols  with  which  Fritz  and  I  were 
provided.  We  lay  that  night  at  Kilcullen,  and  the  next  day  I 
made  my  entry  into  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  four  horses  to  my 
carriage,  five  thousand  guineas  in  my  purse,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  reputations  in  Europe,  having  quitted  the  city  a 
beggarly  boy,  eleven  years  before. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  as  great  and  laudable  a  desire 
for  knowing  their  neighbors*  concerns  as  the  country  people 
have ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman,  however  modest 
his  desires  may  be  (and  such  mine  have  notoriously  been  through 
life),  to  enter  the  capital  without  having  his  name  printed  in 
ever}'  newspaper  and  mentioned  in  a  number  of  societies.  My 
name  and  titles  were  all  over  the  town  the  day  after  my  arrival. 
A  great  number  of  polite  persons  did  me  the  honor  to  call  at 
my  lodgings,  when  I  selected  them  :  and  this  was  a  point  very 
necessarily  of  immediate  cai'e,  for  the  hotels  in  the  town  were 
but  vulgar  holes,  unfit  for  a  nobleman  of  my  fashion  and  ele- 
gance. I  had  been  informed  of  the  fact  by  tra\  ellers  on  the 
Continent ;  and  determining  to  fix  on  a  lodging  at  once,  1  bade 
the  drivers  go  slowly  up  and  down  the  sti'eets  with  ray  chariot, 
until  I  had  selected  a  place  suitable  to  my  rank.  This  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  uncouth  questions  and  l)ehavior  of  my  German 
Fritz,  who  was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  at  the  different 
houses  until  convenient  apartments  could  be  lighted  upon, 
brought  an  itnmense  mob  ixnind  my  coach ;  and  b}'  the  time 
the  rooms  were  chosen  you  might  have  supposed  1  was  the 
new  General  of  the  Forces,  so  great  was  the  multitude  fc^low- 
ing  us. 
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I  fixed  at  length  upon  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  in 
Capel  Street,  paid  the  ragged  postilions  who  had  driven  me  a 
spteodid  gratuity,  and  establishing  mjself  in  the  rooms  with 

l>^g^e  and  Fritz,  desired  the  landlord  to  engage  me  a 
seoond  fellow  to  wear  m\'  liveries,  a  couple  of  stout  reputable 
chairmen  and  their  machine,  and  a  coachman  who  had  hand- 
some job-horses  to  hire  for  my  chariot,  and  serviceable  riding- 
horses  to  sell.  I  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  in  advance ;  and 
I  pronoise  you  the  effect  of  my  advertisement  was  such»  that 
next  day  I  had  a  regular  lev^  in  my  ante-chamber :  grooms, 
valets,  and  maitres-d'hOtel  offered  themselves  without  number ; 
I  had  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  horses  suificient  to  mount  a 
regiment,  both  from  dealers  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  fashion. 
Sir  Lawler  Gawler  came  to  pi'opose  to  me  the  most  elegant 
ba3--mare  ever  stepped ;  my  Lord  Dundoodle  had  a  team  of 
four  that  wouldn't  di^prace  my  friend  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ballyragget  sent  his  gentleman  and  his  compli- 
ments, stating  that  if  I  would  step  up  to  his  stables,  or  do  him 
the  hcHior  of  breakfasting  with  him  previously-,  he  would  show 
me  the  two  finest  grays  in  Europe.  I  determined  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  Dundoodle  and  Ballyragget,  but  to  purchase  my 
horses  from  the  dealers.  It  is  always  the  best  way.  Besides, 
in  those  daj's,  in  Ireland,  if  a  gentleman  warranted  his  horse, 
and  it  was  not  sounds  or  a  dispute  arose,  the  remedy  3'ou  had 
was  the  offer  of  a  bullet  in  j'our  waistcoat.  I  had  played  at 
the  bullet  game  too  much  in  earnest  to  make  use  of  it  heed- 
lef^ly:  and  I  may  say*,  proudly  for  myself,  that  I  never  en- 
gageid  in  a  duel  unless  I  had  a  real,  available,  and  prudent 
reason  for  it. 

There  was  a  simplicity  about  this  Irish  gentry'  which  amused 
and  made  me  wonder.  If  they  tell  more  fibs  than  their  down- 
right neighbors  aeross  the  water,  on  the  other  hand  they  believe 
more ;  and  I  made  myself  in  a  single  week  such  a  i*eputation 
in  Dublin  as  would  take  a  man  ten  years  and  a  mint  of  monev 
to  acquire  in  London.  I  had  won  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  play ;  I  was  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia ;  the  confidential  agent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  it 
was  I  won  the  battle  of  Uochkirchen ;  I  was  the  cousin  of 
Madame  Du  Barry,  the  French  King's  favorite,  and  a  thousand 
things  beside.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hinted  a  number  of 
these  stories  to  my  kind  friends.  Ballyragget  and  Gawlcr;  and 
they  were  not  slow  to  improve  the  hints  I  gave  them. 

AAer  having  witnessed  the  splendors  of  civilized  life  abroad, 
the  sight  of  Duhhn  in  the  year  1771,  when  I  i*etui*ned  thither, 
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struck  me  with  anything  but  respect.  It  was  as  savage  as 
Warsaw  almost,  withcmt  the  regal  grandeur  of  the  latter  city. 
The  people  looked  more  ra^ed  than  any  race  I  have  ever  seen, 
except  the  gipsy  hordes  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube*  There 
was,  as  1  have  said,  not  an  inn  in  the  town  fit  for  a  gentlonaa 
of  condition  to  dwell  in.  Those  luckless  fellows  who  oould  not 
keep  a  carriage,  and  walked  the  sti'eets  at  nighty  ran  immioeDt 
risks  of  the  knives  of  the  women  and  ruffians  who  lay  in  wait 
there,  —  of  a  set  of  I'a^cd,  savage  villains,  who  neither  knew 
the  use  of  shoe  nor  razor ;  and  as  a  gentleman  entered  his  chair 
or  his  chariot,  to  be  carried  to  his  evening  rout,  or  the  play, 
the  flambleaux  of  the  footmen  would  light  up  such  a  set  of  wild 
gibbering  Milesian  &ces  as  would  frighten  a  genteel  person 
of  average  nerves.  I  was  luckily  endowed  with  strong  ones; 
besides,  had  seen  my  amiable  countrymen  before. 

I  know  this  description  of  them  will  excite  anger  among 
some  Irish  patriots,  who  don't  like  to  have  the  nakedness  ^ 
our  land  abused,  and  ai*e  angr}'  if  the  whole  trutii  be  told  con- 
cerning it.  But  bah !  it  was  a  poOT  provincial  place,  Dublin, 
in  the  old  da3's  of  which  I  speak  ;  and  many  a  tentli-rate  Ger- 
man residence  is  more  genteel.  There  were,  it  is  true,  near 
three  hundred  resident  Peers  at  the  period;  and  a  House  of 
Commons ;  and  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  corporation ;  and  a 
roystering,  noisy  university,  whereof  the  students  made  no 
small  disturbanoes  nightly,  patronized  the  roundhouse,  dudced 
obnoxious  printei*s  and  tradesmen,  and  gave  the  law  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre.  But  I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  first 
society  of  Europe  to  be  much  tempted  by  the  society  of  these 
noisy  gentiy,  and  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  mingle 
with  the  disputes  and  politics  of  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Alder- 
men. In  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  some  dozen  of 
light  pleasant  fellows.  I  never  heard  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment lietter  speeches  than  from  Flood,  and  Dalj*,  of  Galway. 
Dick  Sheridan,  though  not  a  well-bred  person,  was  as  amusing 
and  ingenious  a  table-companion  as  ever  I  met;  and  though 
during  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  interminable  speeches  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  I  uscil  always  to  go  to  sleep,  I  yet  have  heard  from 
well-in fonned  parties  that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  even  reputed  to  be  eloquent  in  his  more 
favorable  moments. 

I  soon  began  to  enjoy  to  the  fhll  extent  the  pleasures  that 
the  wretched  place  affords,  and  which  were  within  a  gentie* 
man*s  reach :  Ranelagh  and  the  Ridotto ;  Mr.  Mossop,  at  Crow 
Street ;  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  parties,  where  there  was  a  great 
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deal  too  mnch  boozing,  and  too  little  play,  to  suit  a  person  of  my 
el^ant  and  refined  habits ;  "  Daly's  Coffee-house,"  and  the 
hoases  of  the  nobility,  were  soon  open  to  me  ;  and  I  remarked 
with  astonishment  in  the  higher  circles,  what  I  had  experienced 
in  the  lower  on  my  first  unhappy  visit  to  Dublin,  an  extraor- 
dinary want  of  money,  and  a  preposterous  deal  of  promissory 
notes  fiying  about,  for  which  1  was  quite  unwilling  to  stake  my 
guineas.  The  ladies,  too,  were  mad  for  play ;  but  exceeding 
unwilling  to  pay  when  the}'  lost.  Thus,  when  the  old  Coun- 
tess of  Trumpington  lost  ten  pieces  to  me  at  quadrille,  she 
gave  me,  instead  of  the  money,  her  ladyship's  note  of  hand 
on  her  agent  in  Galwaj' ;  which  I  put,  with  a  great  deal  of 
politeness,  into  the  candle.  But  when  the  countess  made  me 
a  second  proposition  to  pla}',  I  said  that  as  soon  as  her  lady- 
ship's remittances  were  arrived,  I  would  l>e  the  readiest  person 
to  meet  her ;  but  till  then  was  her  ver}'  humble  servant  And 
I  maintained  this  resolution  and  singular  character  throughout 
the  Dublin  society:  giving  out  at  ''Daly's"  that  1  was  ready 
to  play  any  man,  for  any  sum,  at  any  game ;  or  to  fence  with 
him,  or  to  ride  with  him  (regard  being  had  to  our  weight),  or 
to  shoot  fl3ing,  or  at  a  mark :  and  in  this  latter  accomplish- 
ment, especially  if  the  mark  be  a  live  one,  Irish  gentlemen  of 
that  day  had  no  ordinar}'  skill. 

Of  course  I  despatched  a  courier  in  my  liveries  to  Castle 
L3'ndon  with  a  private  letter  for  Runt,  demanding  from  him 
Ibll  particulars  of  the  Countess  of  Lyndon's  state  of  health  and 
mind ;  and  a  touching  and  eloquent  letter  to  her  ladyship,  in 
which  I  bade  ber  remember  ancient  days,  which  I  tied  up  with 
a  single  liair  from  the  lock  which  1  had  puix'hased  from  her 
woman,  and  in  which  I  told  her  that  Sylvander  remembered 
his  oath,  and  could  never  forget  his  Calista.  The  answer  I 
received  from  hei*  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory*  and  inex- 
plicit; that  from  Mr.  Runt  explicit  enough,  but  not  at  all 
pleasant  in  its  contents.  My  Lord  George  Poynings,  the  Mar- 
quess of  TiptoflTs  younger  son,  was  paying  very  marked  ad- 
dresses to  the  widow ;  being  a  kinsman  of  the  famil}',  and 
having  been  called  to  Ireland  relative  to  the  will  of  the  deceased 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon. 

Now,  there  was  a  sort  of  rough-and-read}'  law  in  Ireland  in 
those  days,  which  was  of  great  convenience  to  persons  desir- 
ous of  expeditious  justice ;  and  of  which  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  contain  a  hundred  proofs.  Fellows  with  uicknames  of  Cap- 
tain Fireball,  Lieutenaut  Butfcoat,  and  Ensign  Steele,  were 
r^)eatedly  sending  warning  letters  to  landlords,  aud  murdering 
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them  if  the  notes  were  unattended  to.  The  eelebrftted  CaptalA 
Thunder  ruled  in  the  southern  counties,  and  his  business 
seemed  to  be  to  procure  wives  lor  gentlemen  who  had  not 
sufficient  means  to  please  the  parents  of  the  A^oung  ladies ;  or, 
perhaps,  had  not  time  for  a  long  and  intricate  courtship. 

I  had  found  my  cousin  Ulick  at  Dublin,  grown  very  fat, 
and  ver3*  poor ;  hunted  up  by  Jews  and  creditors ;  dwelling  in 
all  sorts  of  queer  comers,  from  which  he  issued  at  nigbtikll 
to  the  Castle,  or  to  his  card-part}^  at  his  tavern ;  but  he  was 
always  the  courageous  fellow :  and  I  hinted  to  him  the  state 
of  my  affections  regai-ding  Lad}'  Lyndon. 

The  Countess  of  Lyndon  1 "  said  poor  Ulick ;  well,  that 
is  a  wonder.  I  myself  have  been  mightilj'  sweet  upon  a  yonl^ 
lady,  one  of  the  Kiljoys  of  Ballyhack,  who  has  ten  Uioosand 
pounds  to  her  fortune,  and  to  whom  her  ladyship  is  guardian; 
but  how  is  a  poor  fellow  without  a  coat  to  his  back  to  get 
on  with  an  heiress  in  such  company  as  that?  I  might  as  well 
propose  for  the  countess  myself." 

You  had  better  not,"  said  I,  laughing;  the  man  who 
tries  runs  a  chance  of  going  out  of  the  worid  first."  And  I 
explained  to  him  m}'  own  intentions  regarding  Lady  Lyndon. 
Honest  Ulick,  whose  respect  for  me  was  prodigious  when  he 
saw  how  splendid  my  appearance  was,  and  heard  how  won- 
derful my  adventures  and  great  my  experience  of  fashionable 
life  had  been,  was  lost  in  admiration  of  my  daring  and  energy 
when  I  confided  to  him  my  intention  of  marrying  the  greatest 
heiress  in  £ngland. 

I  bade  Ulick  go  out  of  town  on  any  pretext  he  chose,  and 
put  a  letter  into  a  post-office  near  Castle  Lyndon,  which  I  pre- 
pared in  a  feigned  hand,  and  in  which  I  gave  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  Lord  George  Poynings  to  quit  the  country ;  saving  that 
the  great  prize  was  never  meant  for  the  likes  of  him,  and  that 
there  were  heii*esses  enough  in  England,  without  coming  to  rob 
them  out  of  the  domains  of  Captain  Fireball.  The  letter  was 
written  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  in  the  worst  of  spelling :  it 
came  to  my  lord  by  the  post-conveyance,  and,  being  a  high- 
spirited  young  man,  he  of  course  laughed  at  it. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it  for  him,  he  appeared  in  Dublin  a 
very  short  time  afterwards;  was  intiYxlueed  to  the  Chevalier 
Iledmottd  Barr}',  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  table;  adjourned 
with  him  and  several  other  gentlemen  to  the.  club  at  Daly's," 
and  there,  in  a  dispute  about  the  pedigree  of  a  horse,  in  which 
everybod}^  said  I  was  in  the  right,  words  arose^  and  a  meeting 
was  the  consequence.    I  bad  had  no  affair  in  Dublin  since  my 
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arrival,  and  people  were  anxions  to  see  whether  I  was  equal  to 
my  reputation.  I  make  no  boast  al)out  these  matters,  but 
always  do  them  when  the  time  comes ;  and  poor  Lord  Greorge, 
who  had  a  neat  hand  and  a  quick  eye  enough,  but  was  bred  in 
the  clumsy  English  school,  only  stood  before  my  point  until  I 
had  deteimined  where  I  should  hit  him. 

My  sword  went  in  under  his  guard,  and  came  out  at  his 
back.  When  he  fell,  he  good-naturedly  extended  his  hand  to 
me,  and  said,  Mr,  Barry ^  I  was  torongJ"  I  felt  not  ver}'  well 
at  ease  when  the  poor  fellow  made  this  confession ;  for  the 
dispute  had  been  of  my  making,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
never  intended  it  should  end  in  any  other  way  than  a  meet- 
ing- 
He  lay  on  his  bed  for  four  months  ^with  the  effects  of  that 
wound ;  and  the  same  post  which  conveyed  to  Lady  Lyndon 
the  news  of  the  duel,  carried  her  a  message  from  Captain  Fire- 
ball to  say,  "  This  is  number  one  I  " 

You,  Ulick,"  said  I,    shall  be  number  two,** 
'Faith,"  said  my  cousin,     one's  enough!"    But  I  had 
my  plan  regarding  him,  and  determined  at  once  to  benefit 
thia  honest  fellow,  and  to  forward  my  own  designs  upon  the 
widow. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  PAT  COURT  TO  MY  LADY  LYNDON. 

As  my  ancle's  attainder  was  not  reversed  for  being  out  with 
the  Pretender  in  1745,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for 
him  to  accompany'  his  nephew  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors ; 
where,  if  not  hanging,  at  least  a  tedious  process  of  imprison- 
ment, and  a  doubtful  pardon,  would  have  awaited  the  good  old 
gentleman.  In  any  imiK>rtant  crisis  of  my  life,  his  advice  was 
always  of  importance  to  me,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  seek  it  at 
this  juncture,  and  to  implore  his  counsel  as  regarded  my  pur- 
suit of  the  widow.  I  told  him  the  situation  of  her  heart,  as 
I  have  described  it  in  tlie  last  chapter;  of  the  prepress  that 
3'oung  Poynings  had  made  in  her  affections,  and  of  her  forget^ 
fulness  of  her  old  admirer ;  and  I  got  a  letter,  in  repl}-,  fiill  of 
excellent  suggestions,  by  which  I  did  not  fail  to  profit. 

The  kind  clievalier  jjrefaced  it  by  saving,  that  he  was  for 
the  present  boarding  ui  the  Minorite  convent  at  Brussels  ;  that 
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he  had  thoughts  of  making  his  saltU  there,  and  retiiiiig  for  ever 
from  the  world,  devoting  himself  to  the  severest  practices  of 
religion.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  lovely  widow : 
it  was  natural  that  a  person  of  her  vast  wealth  and  not  disa- 
greeable person  should  have  many  adorers  about  her;  and 
that,  as  in  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  shown  herself  not  at 
all  disinclineil  to  receive  my  addresses,  1  must  make  no  manner 
of  doubt  1  was  not  the  fii*st  person  whom  she  had  so  favored ; 
nor  was  I  likely  to  be  the  last. 

"  I  would,  my  dear  child,"  he  added,  '^that  the  ugly  at- 
tainder round  my  neck,  and  the  resolution  I  have  formed  of 
retiring  from  a  world  of  sin  and  vanity  altogether,  did  not 
prevent  me  from  coming  personally  to  3our  aid  in  this  delicate 
crisis  of  your  affairs ;  for,  to  lead  them  to  a  good  end,  it  re- 
quires not  only  the  indomitable  courage,  swagger,  and  andadty, 
which  you  possess  be3'ond  an}^  3'oung  man  I  have  ever  known  " 
(as  for  the  swagger,"  as  the  chevalier  calls  it,  I  deny  it  tn 
ioto^  being  alwa3's  most  modest  in  my  demeanor)  ;  bat  though 
you  have  the  vigor  to  execute^  jou  have  not  the  ingenuity  to 
suggest  plans  of  conduct  for  the  following  out  of  a  scheme  that 
is  likely*  to  be  long  and  difficult  of  execution.  Would  you  have 
ever  thought  of  the  brilliant  scheme  of  the  Countess  Ida,  which 
so  nearly  made  you  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe,  but  for  the 
advice  and  experience  of  a  poor  old  maa,  now  making  up  his 
accounts  with  the  world,  and  about  to  retire  from  it  for  good 
and  all? 

''Well,  with  regard  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon,  your  man- 
ner of  winning  her  is  quite  en  Voir  at  present  to  me ;  nor  can 
I  advise  day  by  day,  as  1  would  I  could,  according  to  circnm- 
stanees  as  the^'  arise.  But  your  general  scheme  should  be  this« 
If  I  remember  the  letters  you  used  to  have  from  her  during  the 
period  of  the  correspondence  which  the  silly  woman  entertained 
3'ou  with,  much  high-flown  sentiment  passed  between  you ;  and 
especially  was  written  by  her  ladyship  herself:  she  is  a  blue- 
stocking, and  fond  of  writing;  she  used  to  make  her  griefe 
with  her  husband  the  continual  theme  of  her  coiTespondeuoe 
(as  women  will  do).  I  recollect  several  passages  in  her  letters 
bitterly  deploring  her  fate  in  being  united  to  one  so  unworthy 
of  her. 

''  Surely,  in  the  mass  of  billets  you  possess  from  her,  there 
must  be  enough  to  compromise  her.  Look  them  well  over, 
select  passages,  and  threaten  to  do  so.  Write  to  her  at  first 
ui  the  undoubting  tone  of  a  lover  who  has  every  claim  upon 
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her.  Then,  if  she  is  silent,  remonstrate,  aliading  to  former 
promises  from  her ;  producing  proofs  of  her  foi'mer  regard  for 
yon ;  vowing  despair,  destnietion,  revenge,  if  she  prove  un- 
faithiiil.  Frighten  her  —  astonish  her  by  some  daring  feat, 
which  will  let  her  see  yoar  indomitable  resolution  :  yon  are  the 
man  to  do  it.  Your  sword  has  a  reputation  in  Europe,  and 
yon  have  a  character  for  boldness ;  which  was  the  first  thing 
that  caused  my  Lady  Lyndon  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  you. 
Make  the  people  talk  about  you  at  Dublin.  Be  as  splendid, 
and  as  brave,  and  as  odd  as  possible.  How  I  wish  I  were 
near  you !  Yon  have  no  imagination  to  invent  such  a  char- 
acter as  I  would  make  for  you  —  but  why  speak ;  have  I  not 
enough  of  the  world  and  its  vanities?*' 

There  was  much  practical  good  sense  in  this  advice ;  which 
I  quote,  unaccompanied  with  the  lengthened  description  of  his 
mortifications  and  devotions  which  my  uncle  indulged  in,  fin- 
ishing his  letter,  as  usual,  with  earnest  prayers  for  my  con- 
version to  the  true  faith.  But  he  was  constant  to  his  form  of 
worship ;  and  I,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  principle,  was  resolute 
to  mine ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  one,  in  this  respect,  will 
be  as  acceptable  as  the  other. 

Under  these  directions  it  was,  then,  I  wrote  to  Lady  Lyn- 
don, to  ask  on  my  arrival  when  tlie  most  respectful  of  her 
admirers  might  be  permitted  to  intrude  upon  her  grief?  Then, 
as  her  ladyship  was  silent,  I  demanded.  Had  she  forgotten  old 
times,  and  one  whom  she  had  favored  with  her  intimacy  at  a 
very  happy  period?  Had  Calista  forgotten  Eugenio?  At  the 
same  time  I  sent  down  by  my  servant  with  this  ktter  a  present 
of  a  little  sword  for  Lord  Bullingdon,  and  a  private  note  to  his 
governor :  whose  note  of  hand,  by  the  way,  I  possessed  for  a 
sum  —  I  forget  what  —  but  such  as  the  poor  fellow  would  have 
been  very  nnwilling  to  pay.  To  this  an  answer  came  from  her 
ladyship's  amanuensis,  stating  that  Lady  Lyndon  was  too  much 
disturbed  by  grief  at  her  recent  dreadful  calamity  to  see  any 
one  but  her  own  relations;  and  advices  from  my  fHend,  the 
bo3r's  governor,  stating  that  my  Lord  George  Poj'nings  was 
the  young  kinsman  who  was  about  to  console  her. 

This  caused  the  quarrel  between  me  and  the  young  noble- 
man; whom  I  took  care  to  challenge  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Dublin. 

When  the  news  of  the  duel  was  brought  to  the  widow  at 
Castle  Lyndon,  my  informant  wrote  me  that  Lady  Lyndon 
shrieked  and  flung  down  the  journal,  and  said,  ^^The  horrible 
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monster  \  He  would  not  shrink  from  moitler  I  believe ; "  and 
little  Lord  Bullingdon,  drawing  his  sword  —  the  sword  I  had 
given  him,  the  rascal !  — r  declared  he  would  kill  with  it  the  man 
who  had  huit  cousin  George.  On  Mr.  Hunt  telling  him  that 
I  was  the  donor  of  the  weapon,  the  little  rogue  still  vowed  that 
he  would  kill  me  all  the  same !  Indeed,  in  spite  of  my  kind- 
nesa  to  him,  that  boy  always  seemed  to  detest  me. 

Her  ladyship  sent  up  daily  couriers  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  Lord  George ;  and,  thinking  to  myself  that  she  would 
probably  be  induced  to  come  to  Dublin  if  she  were  to  hear  tiiat 
he  was  in  danger,  I  managed  to  have  her  informed  that  he  was 
in  a  precarious  state ;  that  he  grew  worse ;  that  Redmond 
BaiTy  had  fled  in  consequence :  of  this  flight  I  caused  the  Mer^ 
cury  newspaper  to  give  notice  also,  but  indeed  it  did  not  carry 
me  beyond  the  town  of  J^y^  where  my  poor  mother  4^1t; 
and  where,  under  the  difficulties  of  a  duel,  I  might  be  sure  of 
having  a  welcome.  ' 

Those  readers  who  have  the  sentiment  of  filial  duty  strong 
in  their  mind,  will  wonder  that  I  have  not  yet  described  my 
interview  with  that  kind  mother  whose  sacrifices  for  me  in 
youth  had  been  so  considerable,  and  for  whom  a  man  of  my 
warm  and  aflectionate  nature  could  not  but  feel  the  most  en- 
during and  sincere  regard. 

But  a  man,  moving  in  the  exalted  sphere  of  society  in 
which  I  now  stood,  has  his  public  duties  to  perform  bef<»fe  he 
consults  his  private  affections;  and  so  upon  my  first  arrival 
I  despatched  a  messenger  to  Mrs.  Bfurry,  stating  my  arrival, 
conveying  to  her  my  sentiments  of  respect  and  duty,  and  prom- 
ising to  pay  them  to  her  personally  so  soon  as  my  business  in 
Dublin  would  leave  me  free. 

This,  I  need  not  sa}',  was  very  considerable.  I  bad  my 
horses  to  buy,  my  establishment  to  arrange,  my  entrie  into  the 
genteel  world  to  make ;  and,  having  announced  my  intention 
to  purchase  horses  and  live  in  a  genteel  style,  was  in*a  couple 
of  da3's  so  pestered  by  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
so  hampered  by  invitations  \o  dinners  and  suppera,  that  it 
became  exceedingly  difficult  for  rae  during  some  days  to  man- 
age my  anxiously  desired  visit  to  Mrs.  Barry. 

It  appears  that  the  good  soul  provided  an  entertainment  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  mv  arrival,  and  invited  all  her  humble 
acquaintances  of  Bray  to  be  present ;  but  I  was  engaged  sub- 
sequently to  my  Lord  Ball3'n^get  on  the  da}'  appoiiirted,  and 
was,  of  course,  obliged  to  break  the  promise  that  I  had  made 
to  Mrs.  Barry  to  attend  her  huu^ble  festival. 
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I  endeatored  to  swe^n  the  disappointment  by  sending  my 
»ther  a  handsome  satin  sack  and  velvet  robe,  which  I  pur- 
diased  for  her  at  the  best  mercers  in  Dublin  (and  indeed  told 
her  I  had  brought  from  Paris  expressly  for  her)  ;  but  the  mes- 
senger whom  I  despatched  with  the  presents  brought  back  the 
parcels,  with  the  piece  of  satin  torn  half  way  up  the  middle : 
and  I  did  not  need  his  descriptions  to  be  aware  that  something 
bad  offended  the  good  lady ;  who  came  out,  he  said«  aud  abiised 
hkn  at  the  door,  and  would  have  boxed  his  ears,  but  that  she 
vas  restrainied  by  a  gentleman  in  black :  who  I  concluded,  with 
justice,  was  her  clerical  friend  Mr.  Jowls. 

This  reception  of  my  presents  made  me  rather  dread  than 
hope  for  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Barr}',  and  delayed  my  visit 
to  her  for  some  days  IVirther.  I  wrote  her  a  dutiful  and  sooth- 
ing letter,  to  which  there  was  no  answer  returned ;  although  I 
mentioned  that  on  m}'  way  to  the  ci4>ital  I  had  been  at  Barry* 
ville,  and  revisited  the  old  haunts  of  my  3*outh. 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  she  is  the  only  human  being  whom 
I  am  afraid  to  face.  I  can  recollect  her  fits  of  anger  as  a  child  ^ 
and  the  reconciliations,  which  used  to  be  still  more  violent  and 
painful ;  and  so,  instead  of  going  myself,  I  sent  my  factotum, 
Ulick  Brady,  to  her ;  who  rode  back,  saying  that  he  had  met 
with  a  reception  he  would  not  again  undergo  for  twenty  guineas : 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  the  bouse,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  inform  me  that  my  mother  disowned  me  for  ever.  This  paren- 
tal anathema,  as  it  were,  affected  me  much,  for  I  was  always 
the  most  dutiful  of  sons ;  and  I  determined  to  go  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  brave  what  I  knew  must  be  an  inevitable  scene  of 
reproach  and  anger,  for  the  sake,  as  1  hoped,  of  .as  certain  a 
leeonciliation. 

I  had  been  givingv  one  night  an  entertainment  to  some  of 
the  genteelest  company  in  Dublin,  and  was  showing  m}'  lord 
marquis  down  stairs  with  a  pair  of  wa^  tapers,  when  I  found  a 
woman  in  a  gray  coat  seated  at  my  door-steps ;  to  whom,  tak- 
ing her  for  a  bej^ar,  I  tendered  a  piece  of  money,  and  whom 
my  noble  friends,  who  were  rather  hot  with  wine,  began  to  joke, 
as  my  door  closed  and  I  bade  them  all  good  night. 

I  was  rather  surprised  and  affected  to  find  afterwards  tJiat 
the  hooded  woman  was  no  other  than  my  mother ;  whose  pride 
had  made  her  v6w  that  she  would  not  enter  my  doors,  but  whose 
aatural  maternal  3*eamings  had  made  her  long  to  see  her  sonfs 
face  once  again,  and  who  had  thus  planted  herself  in  disguise 
it. my  gate.  Indeed,  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  these 
are  the  only  women  who  never  deoeive  a  man,  and  whose  affec-f 
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tion  remains  constant  through  all  trials.  Think  of  the  honrB 
that  the  kind  son!  must  have  passed,  lonely  in  the  street,  listen- 
ing to  the  din  and  merriment  within  my  apartments,  the  dinking 
of  the  glasses,  the  laughing,  the  choruses,  and  the  dieering. 

When  my  affair  with  Lord  George  happened,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to  be  out  of 
the  way ;  now,  thought  I,  is  the  time  to  make  my  peace  with 
my  good  mother :  she  will  never  refbse  me  an  asylum  now  that 
I  seem  in  distress.  So  sending  to  her  a  notice  that  I  was  com- 
ing, that  I  had  had  a  duel  which  had  brought  me  into  trouble, 
and  required  I  should  go  into  hiding,  I  followed  my  messenger 
half  an  hour  afterwards :  and,  I  wairant  me,  there  was  no  want 
of  a  good  reception,  for  presently,  being  introduced  into  an 
empty  room  b}'  the  bare-footed  maid  who  waited  upon  Mrs. 
Barry,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  poor  mother  flung  herself 
into  my  arms  with  a  scream,  and  with  transports  of  joy  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe — they  are  but  to  be  compre- 
hended by  women  who  have  held  in  their  arms  an  only  diild 
after  a  twelve  years'  absence  from  him. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jowls,  my  mother's  director,  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  the  door  of  her  habitation  was  opened 
during  my  sojourn ;  and  he  would  take  no  denial.  He  mixed 
for  himself  a  glass  of  rum-punch,  which  he  seemed  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  at  my  good  mother's  charge,  groaned  aloud,  and 
forthwith  began  reading  me  a  lecture  upon  &e  sinfblness  of  my 
past  courses,  and  especially  of  the  last  horrible  action  I  had 
been  committing. 

Sinful !  "  said  my  mother,  bristling  up  when  her  son  was 
attacked ;  ^\  sure  we're  all  sinners ;  and  it's  you,  Mr.  Jowls, 
who  have  given  me  the  inexpressible  blessing  to  let  me  know 
that.  But  how  else  would  you  have  had  the  poor  child  be- 
have?" 

I  would  have  bad  the  gentleman  avoid  the  dri^^^  apd  the 
quarrel,  and  this  wicked  duel  altogether,"  answered  the  clergy- 
man. ^ 

But  my  mother  cut  him  short  by  saving  such  sort  of  conduct 
might  be  very  well  in  a  person  of  his  cloth  and  his  birth,  but 
it  neither  became  a  Brady  nor  a  Barry.  In  fact,  she  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  thought  that  I  bad  pinked  an  English  mai^ 
quis's  son  in  a  duel ;  and  so,  to  console  her,  I  told  her  of  a  score 
more  in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  and  of  some  of  which  I 
have  already  informed  the  reader. 

As  my  late  antagonist  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  when  I  spread 
that  report  of  his  perilous  situation,  there  was  no  partlc»ilar 
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call  that  my  hiding  should  be  very  cloee.  But  the  widow  did 
not  know  the  fact  as  well  as  I  did  ;  and  caused  her  house  to  be 
barricaded,  and  Beck}',  her  bare-footed  serving- wench,  to  be  a 
perpetual  sentinel  to  give  alarm,  lest  the  officers  should  be  in 
search  of  me. 

The  onl}*  person  I  expected,  however,  was  m}'  cousin  Ulick, 
who  was  to  bring  me  the  welcome  intelligence  of  Lady  Lyndon's 
arrival ;  and  I  own,  after  two  days'  close  confinement  at  Bray, 
in  which  I  nan*ated  all  the  adventures  of  mv  life  to  mv  mother, 
and  succeeded  in  making  her  accept  the  dresses  she  had  formerly 
refbseil,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  her  income  which  I  was 
glad  to  make,  I  was  very  glad  when  I  saw  that  reprobate  Ulick 
Brady,  as  my  mother  called  himr,  ride  up  to  the  door  in  my  car- 
riage with  the  welcome  intelligence  for  m}*  mother,  that  the 
jonug  lord  was  out  of  danger,  and  for  me,  that  the  Countess 
of  L3'ndon  had  arrived  in  .Dubhn. 

And  I  wish,  Redmond,  that  the  young  gentleman  had 
been  in  danger  a  little  longer,"  said  the  widow,  her  e^es  filling 
with  tears,  ''and  you'd  have  stayed  so  much  the  more  with 
your  poor  old  mother."  But  I  dried  her  tears,  embracing  her 
warmly,  and  promised  to  see  her  on;en;  and  hinted  1  would 
have,  mayhap,  a  house  of  my  own  and  a  noble  daughter  to 
welcome  her. 

'*  Who  is  she,  Redmond  dear?"  said  the  old  lady. 
One  of  the  noblest  and  richest  women  in  the  empire, 
mother,"  answered  1.    "  No  mere  Brady  this  time,"  I  added, 
laughing;  with  which  hopes  I  left  Mrs.  Barry  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

No  man  can  bear  less  malice  than  I  do ;  and,  when  I  have 
once  carried  my  point,  I  am  one  of  the  most  placable  creatures 
in  the  world.  I  was  a  week  in  Dublin  before  I  thought  it 
neoessar}*  to  quit  that  capital.  I  bad  become  quite  reconciled 
to  m}'  rival  in  that  time ;  made  a  point  of  calling  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  speedily  became  an  intimate  consoler  of  his  bedside. 
He  had  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  did  not  neglect  to  be  civil,  and 
towards  whom  I  ordered  my  people  to  be  particular  in  their 
attentions ;  for  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  what  my  Lord 
George's  position  with  the  lady  of  "Castle  L3  ndon  had  really 
been,  whether  other  suitors  were  about  the  widow,  and  how  she 
would  bear  the  news  of  his  wound. 

The  3'oung  nobleman  himself  enlightened  me  sQmewhat  upon 
the  subjects  I  was  most  desirous  to  inquire  into. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  he  to  me,  one  morning  when  I  went  to 
pay  him  my  compliments,  ''  I  find  you  ai'e  an  old  acquaintance 
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with  my  kinswoman,  the  Coantess  of  Lyndon.  She  writes  roe 
a  page  of  abuse  of  you  In  a  letter  here ;  and  the  strange  part  of 
the  story  is  this,  that  one  day  when  there  was  tidk  about  yoa 
at  Castle  Lyndon,  and  the  splendid  equipage  3*ou  were  exhibit* 
ing  in  Dublin,  the  fair  widow  vowed  and  protested  she  never 
had  heard  of  3*00. 

^  O  yes,  mamma,'  said  the  little  Bnllingdon,  ^  the  tall  dark 
man  at  Spa  with  the  cast  in  his  eye,  who  used  to  make  my 
governor  tipsy  and  sent  me  the  sword :  his  name  is  Mr. 
Barry.' 

'"But  my  lady  ordered  the  boy  out  of  the  room,* and  per- 
sisted in  knowing  nothing  about  you." 

And  are  you  a  kinsman  and  acquaintance  of  my  Lady 
Lyndon,  my  lord?"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  grave  surprise. 

Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  young  gentleman.  **  I  left  her 
house  but  to  get  this  ugl}'  wound  from  3*ou.  And  it  came  at  t 
most  unlucky  time  too." 

"  Why  more  unlucky  now  than  at  another  moment?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  chevalier.  I  think  the  widow  was  not 
impartial  to  me.  I  think  I  might  have  induced  her  to  make 
our  connection  a  little  closer :  and  faith,  though  she  is  older 
than  I  am,  she  is  the  richest  party  now  in  England." 

''My  Lord  George,"  said  I,  "will  yow  let  me  ask  yon  a 
frank  but  an  odd  question?  —  will  you  show  me  her  letters?" 

*'  Indeed  1*11  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  he,  in  a  rage. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  angry.  If  /show  you  letters  of  l^dy  Lyn- 
don's to  me,  will  you  let  me  see  hers  to  j  ou?" 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Barry?"  said 
the  young  nobleman. 

"  /  mean,  that  I  passionately  loved  Lady  Ly^ndon.  I  mean 
that  I  am  a  —  that  I  rather  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  I  mean 
that  I  love  her  to  distraction  at  this  present  moment,  and  will 
die  myself,  or  kill  the  man  who  possesses  her  before  me." 

"  You  marry  the  greatest  heiress  and  the  noblest  blood  in 
England  ?  "  said  Lord  George,  haughtily. 

"  There's  no  nobler  blood  in  Europe  than  mine,"  answered 
I ;  "  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  whether  to  hope  or  not  But 
this*I  know,  that  there  were  da3'8  in  which,  poor  as  I  am,  the 
great  heiress  did  not  disdain  to  look  down  Ui^on  my  poverty ; 
and  that  an}'  man  who  marries  her  passes  over  my  dead  body 
to  do  it.  It's  lucky  for  3'ou,"  I  added,  gloomily,  "  that  on  tte 
occasion  of  ni}'  engagement  with  you,  I  did  not  know  what  were 
3'our  views  regarding  my  Lady  Lyndon.  My  poor  boy,  you  are 
a  lad  of  courage,  and  I  love  you.    Mine  is  the  first  swotd  in 
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Korope,  and  jon  wonld  have  been  Ijing  in  a  narrower  bed  than 
that  you  now  occup}'." 

Boy !  "  said  Lord  George,  I  am  not  four  years  younger 
than  you  are." 

"  You  are  forty  years  younger  than  I  am  in  experience.  I 
have  passed  through  every  grade  of  life.  With  my  own  skill 
and  daring  I  have  made  my  own.  fortune.  I  have  been  in  four- 
teen pitched  battles  as  a  private  soldier,  and  have  been  twenty- 
three  times  on  the  ground,  and  never  was  touched  but  once : 
and  that  was  by  the  sword  of  a  French  maitre-cT amies ^  whom  I 
killed.  I  started  in  life  at  seventeen,  a  beggar,  and  am  now, 
at  seven-and-twenty,  with  20,000  guineas.  Do  3*ou  suppose  a 
man  of  my  courage  and  energy  can^t  attain  any  tiling  that  he 
dares,  and  that  having  claims  upon  the  widow,  I  will  not  press 
them  ?  " 

This  speech  was  not  exactly  true  to  the  letter  (for  I  had 
multiplied  my  pitched  Imttles,  m}"  duels,  and  my  wealth  some- 
what) ;  but  I  saw  that  it  made  the  impression  I  desired  to 
effect  upon  the  young  gentleman's  mind,  who  listened  to  my 
statement  with  peculiar  seriousness,  and  whom  I  presently  left 
to  digest  it. 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  I  called  to  see  him  again,  when 
I  brought  with  me  some  of  the  letters  that  had  passed  between 
me  and  my  Lad^*  Lyndon.  "Here,"  said  1,  look  —  I  show 
it  3'ou  in  confidence  —  it  is  a  lock  of  her  ladyship's  hair; 
here  are  her  letters  signed  Calista,  and  addressed  to  Eugenio. 
Here  is  a  poem,  '  When  Sol  beflecKs  the  mead  with  light.  And 
pallid  Cynthia  sheds  her  ray,'  addressed  by  her  ladyship  to 
your  humble  servant." 

*'Calista!  Eugenio!  Sol  bedecks  the  mead  with  light?" 
cried  the  young  lord.  "Am  I  dreaming?  Wh}',  my  dear 
Barry,  the  widow  has  sent  me  the  very  poem  herself!  '  Re- 
joicing in  the  sunshine  bright,  Or  musing  in  the  evening  gray.' " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  made  the  quotation.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  very  words  my  Calista  had  addressed  to  me. 
And  we  found,  upon  comparing  letters,  that  whole  passages  of 
eloquence  figured  in  the  one  correspondence  which  appeared  in 
the  other.  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  blue-stocking  and  have  a  love 
of  letter-writing  1 

The  young  man  put  down  the  papers  in  great  perturbation. 

"  Well,  thank  heaven ! "  said  he,  after  a  pause  of  some 
duration,  —  "  thank  heaven,  for  a  good  riddance  !  Ah,  Mr. 
Barry,  what  a  woman  I  might  have  married  had  these  lu(^y 
papers  not  come  in  my  way !    I  thought  my  Lady  Lyndon  had 
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a  heart,  sir,  I  must  confess,  though  not  a  very  warm  one ;  and 
that,  at  least,  one  could  trttst  her.  But  marr}'  her  now !  I 
would  as  lief  send  m}'  servant  into  the  street  to  get  me  a  wife, 
as  put  up  with  such  an  Ephesian  matron  as  that." 

"My  Lord  George,"  said  I,  *'you  little  know  the  world. 
Remember  what  a  bad  husband  Lady  Lyndon  had,  and  don't 
be  astonished  that  she,  on  her  side,  should  be  indifferent.  Nor 
has  she,  I  will  dare  to  wager,  ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
harmless  gallantr}',  or  sinned  beyond  the  composing  of  a  sonnet 
or  a  billet-doux." 

'*  My  wife,"  said  the  little  lord,  "  shall  write  no  sonnets  or 
billets-doux ;  and  I'm  heartily  glad  to  think  I  have  obtained, 
in  good  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  heaiUess  vixen  with  whom  I 
thought  myself  for  a  moment  in  love." 

The  wounded  3'oung  nobleman  was  either,  as  I  have  said, 
ver\'  3'oung  and  green  in  matters  of  the  world  —  for  to  suppose 
that  a  man  would  give  up  forty  thousand  a  3'ear,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  lady  connected  with  it  had  written  a  few  sentimental 
letters  to  a  young  fellow,  is  too  absurd  —  or,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  quit  the  field  altc^tber, 
being  by  no  means  anxious  to  meet  the  victorious  sword  of 
Redmond  Barry  a  second  time. 

When  the  idea  of  Poynings's  danger,  or  the  reproaches  prob- 
ably addressed  by  him  to  the  widow  regarding  m^'self,  had 
brought  this  exceeding!}'  weak  and  feeble  woman  up  to  Dublin, 
as  I  expected,  and  my  worthy  Ulick  had  informed  me  of  her 
arrival,  1  quitted  my  good  mother,  who  was  quite  reconciled  to 
me  (indeed  the  duel  had  done  that),  and  found  the  disconsolate 
Calista  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  the  wounded  swain : 
much  to  the  annoyance,  the  servants  told  me,  of  that  gentJe- 
man.  The  P^nglish  are  often  absuixily  high  and  haughty  npou 
a  point  of  punctilio ;  and,  after  his  kinswoman's  conduct,  Lord 
Poynings  swore  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  her. 

I  had  this  information  from  his  lordship's  gentlenian  ;  with 
whom,  as  I  have  said,  I  took  particular  care  to  be  friends :  nor 
was  I  denied  admission  by  his  porter,  when  I  chose  to  call,  as 
before. 

Her  ladyship  had  most  likely  bribed  that  person,  as  I  bad; 
for  she  had  found  her  way  up,  though  denied  admission  :  and, 
in  fact,  I  had  watched  her  from  her  own  house  to  Lord  George 
Poj'nings's  lodgings,  and  seen  her  descend  from  her  chair  there 
and  enter,  before  I  mj'self  followed  her.  I  proposed  to  await 
her  quietly  in  the  ante-room,  to  make  a  scene  there,  and  re- 
proach her  with  infidelity,  if  necessary ;  but  matters  were,  as 
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it  happened,  arranged  mach  more  conveniently  for  me,  and 
walking,  anannoanced,  into  the  outer  room  of  his  lordship's 
apartments,  I  had  the  felicity  of  hearing  in  the  next  chamber, 
of  which  the  door  was  partially  open,  the  voice  of  my  Calista. 
She  was  in  full  cry,  appealing  to  the  poor  patient,  as  he  la}' 
confined  in  his  bed,  and  speaking  in  the  most  passionate  man- 
ner. What  can  lead  30U,  George,"  she  said,  to  doubt  of 
my  faith?  How  can  3'ou  break  my  heart  by  casting  me  off 
in  this  monstrous  manner?  Do  you  wish  to  drive  your  poor 
Calista  to  the  grave?  Well,  well,  1  shall  join  there  the  dear 
depaited  angel." 

Who  entered  it  three  months  since,"  said  Loixl  George, 
with  a  sneer.    "  lt*s  a  wonder  you  have  8ur\'ived  so  long." 

Don't  treat  j^our  poor  Calista  in  this  cruel,  cruel  manner, 
Antonio  I "  cried  the  widow. 

"  Bah! "  said  Lord  George,  "  my  wound  is  bad.  My  doc- 
tors forbid  me  much  talk.  Suppose  your  Antonio  tired,  m}*^ 
dear.    Can't  you  console  3'ourself  with  somebod}'  else  ?  " 

"  Heavens,  Lord  George !    Antonio ! " 

"  Console  yourself  with  Eugenio,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
bitterly,  and  began  ringing  his  bell ;  on  which  his  valet,  who 
was  in  an  inner  room,  came  out,  and  he  bade  him  show  her 
ladyship  down  stairs. 

Lady  Lyndon  issued  from  the  room  in  the  greatest  flurry. 
She  was  dressed  in  deep  weeds,  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and 
did  not  recognize  the  person  waiting  in  the  outer  aiMirtment. 
As  she  went  down  the  stairs,  I  stepped  lightly  alter  her,  and  as 
her  chairman  opened  her  door,  sprung  forward,  and  took  her 
hand  to  place  her  in  the  vehicle.  Dearest  widow,"  said  I, 
his  lordship  spoke  correctly.  Console  yourself  with  Eu- 
genio !  "  She  was  too  frightened  even  to  scream,  as  her  chair- 
man carried  her  away.  She  was  set  down  at  her  house,  and 
you  ma}'  be  sure  that  1  was  at  the  chair-door,  as  before,  to  help 
her  out. 

Monstrous  man  !  "  said  she,    I  desire  you  to  leave  me." 

"  Madam,  it  would  be  against  my  oath,"  replied  1;  "rec- 
ollect the  vow  Eugenio  sent  to  Calista." 

"  If  you  do  not  quit  me,  I  will  call  for  the  domestics  to  turn 
you  from  the  door." 

'^What!  when  I  am  come  with  my  Calista's  letters  in  m}' 
podcet,  to  return  them  mayhap?  You  can  soothe,  madam,  but 
you  cannot  fi-ighten  Redmond  Barry." 

"  What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me,  sir?"  said  the  widow, 
rather  agitated. 
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"  Let  me  come  up  stairs,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,^'  I  replied  ; 
and  she  condescended  to  give  me  her  hand,  and  to  permit  me 
to  lead  her  IVom  her  chair  to  her  drawing-room. 

When  we  were  alone  I  opened  m}-  mind  honorably  to  her. 

"  Dearest  madam,"  said  I,  do  not  let  your  cruelt)-  drive 
a  desperate  slave  to  fatal  measures.  I  adore  you.  In  fwrner 
days  you  allowed  me  to  whi9i>er  m}'  passion  to  you  unrestrained ; 
at  present  you  drive  me  from  your  door,  leave  my  letters  un- 
answered, and  prefer  another  to  me.  My  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not bear  such  treatment.  Look  upon  the  punishment  I  have 
been  obliged  to  inflict ;  tremble  at  that  which  1  may  be  com- 
pelled to  administer  to  that  unfortunate  young  man :  so  sure  as 
he  marries  you,  madam,  he  dies." 

I  do  not  recognize,"  said  the  widow,  '*  the  least  right  yoo 
have  to  give  the  law  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon :  1  do  not  in 
the  least  understand  your  threats,  or  heed  them.  What  has 
passed  between  me  and  an  Irish  adventurer  that  should  author- 
ize this  impertinent  intrusion?" 

These  have  passed,  madam,"  said  I,  — Calista's  letters 
to  Eugenio.  They  may  have  been  veiy  innocent ;  but  will  the 
world  believe  it?  You  may  have  only  intended  to  play  with  the 
heart  of  the  poor  artless  Irish  gentleman  who  adored  and  con- 
fided in  3'ou.  But  who  will  believe  the  stories  of  your  innocence 
against  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  your  own  handwriting? 
Who  will  believe  that  yon  could  write  these  letters  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  coqnetiy,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  aflbc- 
tion  ?  " 

"  Villain ! "  cried  my  Lady  Lyndon,  could  you  dare  to 
construe  out  of  those  idle  letters  of  mine  any  other  meaning 
than  that  which  they  really  bear?" 

I  will  construe  anything  out  of  them,"  said  I ;  "  such  is 
the  passion  which  animates  me  towards  you.  I  have  sworn  it 
—  you  must  ami  shall  be  mine  I  Did  you  ever  know  me  prom- 
ise to  accomplish  a  thing  and  fail?  Whicli  will  you  prefer  to 
have  from  me  —  a  love  such  as  woman  uever  knew  from  man 
before,  or  a  hatred  to  which  there  exists  no  parallel?  " 

"A  woman  of  my  rank,  sir,  can  fear  nothing  from  the 
hatred  of  an  adventurer  like  j'ourself,"  replied  the  lady,  draw- 
ing up  stately. 

Look  at  your  Poynings  —  was  he  of  your  rank?  You  are 
the  cause  of  that  young  man's  wound,  madam ;  and,  but  that 
the  instrument  of  your  savage  cnielty  relented,  would  have 
been  tlie  author  of  his  murder  —  yes,  of  his  murder  ;  for,  if  a 
wife  is  faithless,  does  not  she  arm  the  husband  who  pubkhes 
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the  seducer?   And  I  look  upon  you,  Honoria  Lyndon,  as  my 


"  Husband!  wife,  sir!  "  cried  the  widow,  quite  astonished. 

"  Yes,  wife !  husband !  I  am  not  one  of  those  \)Oor  souls 
with  whom  coquettes  can  play,  and  who  may  afterwards  throw 
them  aside.  You  would  forget  what  passed  between  us  at  8pa ; 
Calista  would  forget  Eugenio ;  but  I  will  not  let  you  foi-get  me. 
You  thought  to  trifle  with  my  heart,  did  you  ?  When  once 
moved,  Honoria,  it  is  moved  for  ever.  1  love  you  —  love  as 
passionately  now  as  1  did  when  my  passion  was  hopeless ;  and, 
now  that  I  can  win  you,  do  you  think  I  will  forego  you  ?  Cruel, 
cruel  Calista !  You  little  know  the  power  of  your  own  charms 
if  30U  think  their  effect  is  so  easily  obUterated  — you  little  know 
the  constancy  of  this  pure  and  noble  heart  if  you  think  that, 
having  once  love<i,  it  can  ever  cease  to  adore  you.  No  I  I 
swear  by  your  cruelty  that  1  will  revenge  it ;  by  your  wonderful 
beauty  that  I  will  win  it,  and  be  worthy  to  win  it.  Lovely, 
fiEtscinating,  fickle,  cruel  woman !  you  shall  be  mine  —  I  swear 
it !  Your  wealth  may  be  great ;  but  am  I  not  of  a  generous  na- 
ture enough  to  use  it  worthily?  Your  rank  is  lofty  ;  but  not  so 
lofty  as  my  ambition.  You  threw  yourself  awa}'  once  on  a  cold 
and  spiritless  debauchee:  give  yourself  now,  Honoria,  to  a 
man ;  and  one  who,  however  lofty  your  rank  may  be,  will  en- 
hance it  and  become  it ! " 

As  I  poured  words  to  this  effect  out  on  the  astonished  widow, 
I  stood  over  her,  and  fascinated  her  with  the  glance  of  m}'  eye  ; 
Baw  her  turn  red  and  pale  with  fear  and  wonder ;  saw  that  m}' 
praise  of  her  chaims  and  the  exposition  of  m}'  passion  were  no', 
unwelcome  to  her,  and  witnessed  with  triumphant  composure 
the  master3*  I  was  gaining  over  her.  Terror,  be  sure  of  tliat,  is 
not  a  bad  ingredient  of  love.  A  man  who  wills  fiercely  to  win 
the  heart  of  a  weak  and  vaporish  woman  must  succeed,  if  he 
have  opportunity  enough. 

Terrible  man ! "  said  Lady  Lyndon,  shrinking  fVom  me  as 
soon  as  I  had  done  speaking  (indeed,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words, 
and  thinking  of  another  speech  to  make  to  her)  —  terrible 
man !  leave  me." 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  an  impression  oh  her,  from  those 
very  words.  "  If  she  lets  me  into  the  house  to-morrow,"  said 
I,  *'  she  is  mine." 

As  I  went  down  stairs  I  put  ten  guineas  into  the  hand  of  the 
hall-porter,  who  k)oked  quite  astonished  at  such  a  gift. 

"  It  is  to  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door  to 
nie»"  said  I :    you  will  have  to  do  so  often." 


wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  PROVIDE  NOBLT  FOR  MT  PAMILT  AND  ATTAIN  THE  HEIGHT  OF 

Mr  (seeming)  good  fortune. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  back,  my  fears  were  realized : 
the  door  was  refused  to  me  —  my  lady  was  not  at  home.  This 
I  knew  to  be  false  :  I  had  watched  the  door  the  whole  morning 
from  a  lodging  I  took  at  a  house  opposite. 

"  Your  lady  is  not  out,"  said  I :  she  has  denied  me,  and 
I  can't,  of  course,  force  my  way  to  her.  But  listen :  you  are 
an  Ilnglishman?  " 

'*  That  1  am,"  said  the  fellow,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
superiority.    "  Your  honor  could  tell  that  by  m}'  kaccenl.'l 

1  knew  he  was,  and  might  therefore  offer  him  a  bribe.  An 
Irish  family  servant  in  I'ags,  and  though  his  wages  were  never 
paid  him,  would  probably  fling  the  monej'  in  your  face. 

Listen,  then,"  said  I.  Your  lady's  letters  pass  through 
3'onr  hands,  don't  they  ?  A  crown  for  ever}'  one  that  you  bring 
me  to  read.  There  is  a  whiskey-shop  in  the  next  street ;  bring 
them  there  when  you  go  to  drink,  and  call  for  me  by  the  name 
of  Dermot." 

I  recollect  your  honor  at  «^ar,"  says  the  fellow,  grinning: 
"  seven's  the  main,  heh?  "  and,  being. exceedingly  proud  of  this 
reminiscence,  I  bade  my  inferior  adieu. 

I  do  not  defend  this  practice  of  letter-opening  in  private  life, 
except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity :  when  we  must 
follow  tlie  examples  of  our  betters,  the  statesmen  of  all  Europe, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good,  infringe  a  little  matter  of 
ceremony.  My  Lady  Lyndon's  letters  were  none  the  worse  for 
being  0[>ened,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  the  better;  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  the  [perusal  of  some  of  her  multifarious  epistles 
enabling  me  to  become  intimate  with  her  character  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  and  obtain  a  power  over  her  by  which  I  was  not 
slow  to  profit.  By  the  aid  of  the  letters  and  of  my  English 
friend,  whom  I  always  regaled  with  the  best  of  liquor,  and 
satisfied  with  presents  of  money  still  more  agi'eeable  (I  used  to 
put  on  a  livery  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  a  red  wig,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  know  the  dashing  and  elegant  Redmond 
Barry),  I  got  such  an  insight  into  the  widow's  movements  as 
astonished  her.    I  knew  beforehand  to  what  public  places  she 
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would  go :  they  were,  on  account  of  her  widowhood,  but  few : 
and  wherever  she  appeared,  at  church,  or  in  the  park,  I  was 
always  ready  to  offer  her  her  book,  or  to  canter  on  horseback 
by  the  side  of  her  chariot. 

Many  of  her  ladyship's  letters  were  the  most  whimsical  rodo- 
montades that  ever  blue-stocking  penned.  She  was  a  woman 
who  took  up  and  thi*ew  off  a  greater  number  of  dear  friends 
than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  To  some  of  these  female  darlings 
she  began  presently  to  write  about  my  unworthy  self,  and  it  was 
with  a  sentiment  of  extreme  satisfaction  I  found  at  length  that 
the  widow  was  growing  dreadfhlly  alVaid  of  me ;  calling  me  her 
bete  noire,  her  dark  spirit,  her  murderous  adorer,  and  a  thousand 
other  names  indicative  of  her  extreme  disquietude  and  terror. 
It  was:  "The  wreteh  has  been  dogging  my  chariot  through 
the  park,"  or,  "  my  fate  pursued  me  at  church,"  and  "  my  in- 
evitable adorer  handed  me  out  of  my  chair  at  the  mercer's,"  or 
what  not.  My  wish  was  to  increase  this  sentiment  of  awe  in 
her  bosom,  and  to  make  her  believe  that  I  was  a  person  from 
whom  escape  was  impossible. 

To  this  end  I  bribed  a  fortune-teller,  whom  she  consulted 
along  with  a  number  of  the  most  foolish  and  distinguished 
people  of  Dublin,  in  those  days ;  and  who,  although  she  went 
dressed  like  one  of  her  waiting- women,  did  not  fa»l  to  recognize 
her  real  rank,  and  to  describe  as  her  fhture  husband  her  per- 
severing adorer,  Redmond  Barry,  Esq.  This  incident  disturbed 
her  very  much.  She  wrote  about  it  in  terms  of  great  wonder 
and  terror  to  her  female  correspondents.  Can  this  monster," 
she  wrote,  "  indeed  do  as  he  boasts,  and  bend  even  Fate  to  his 
will?  —  can  he  make  me  marr}^  him  though  I  cordially  detest 
him,  and  bring  me  a  slave  to  his  feet?  The  horrid  look  of  his 
black  serpent-like  eyes  fascinates  and  frightens  me :  it  seems  to 
follow  me  everywhere,  and  even  when  I  close  ni}-  own  e^-es,  the 
dreadful  gaze  penetrates  the  lids,  and  is  still  upon  me." 

When  a  woman  begins  to  talk  of  a  man  in  this  way,  he  is  an 
ass  who  does  not  win  her ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  used  to  follow 
her  about,  and  put  myself  in  an  attitude  opposite  her, and  fas- 
cinate her  with  m^'  glance,"  as  she  said,  most  assiduously.  Lord 
George  Po3*nings,  her  former  admirer,  was  meanwhile  keeping 
his  room  with  his  wound,  and  had  seemed  detennined  to  give 
up  all  claims  to  her  favor ;  for  he  denied  her  admittance  when 
she  called,  sent  no  answer  to  her  multiplied  correspondence,  and 
contented  himself  by  saying  generally,  that  the  surgeon  had 
forbidden  him  to  receive  visitors  or  to  answer  letters.  Thus, 
while  he  went  into  tlie  background  I  came  forward,  and  took 
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good  care  that  tio  other  rivalB  should  present  themselyefi  with 
any  chance  of  suocess ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  one,  I  had  a 
quarrel  fastened  on  him,  and,  in  this  way,  pinked  two  more, 
besides  my  first  victim  Lord  George.  I  always  took  anotfaa 
prete3Ct  for  quarrelling  with  them  than  the  real  one  of  attention 
to  Lady  Lyndon,  so  that  no  scandal  or  hurt  to  her  lad3'ship'8 
feelings  might  arise  in  consequence ;  but  she  very  well  knew 
what  was  the  meaning  of  these  duels :  and  the  young  fellows  of 
Dublin,  too,  by  laying  two  and  two  together  began  to  perceive 
that  there  was  a  certain  dragon  in  watch  for  the  wealthy  heiress, 
and  that  the  dragon  must  be  subdued  first  before  they  could  get 
at  the  lady.  I  warrant  that,  after  the  first  thi^ee,  not  many 
champions  were  found  to  address  the  lady;  and  have  often 
laughed  (in  my  sleeve)  to  see  many  of  the  yoqng  Dublin  beaux 
riding  by  the  side  of  her  carriage  scamper  ofiT  as  soon  as  my 
ba^'-mare  and  green  liveHes  made  their  appearance. 

I  wanted  to  impress  her  with  some  great  and  awful  instance 
of  my  power,  and  to  this  end  had  determined  to  confer  a  great 
benefit  uix>n  my  honest  cousin  Ulick,  and  cany  off  for  him  the 
fiair  object  of  his  affections,  Miss  Klljoy,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  her  guardian  and  friend.  Lad}*  Lyndon  ;  and  in  the  teeUi  of 
the  squires,  the  5'oung  ladj-'s  brothers,  who  passed  the  season 
at  Dublin,  and  made  as  much  swa^er  and  to^o  about  their 
sister's  10,000/.  Irish,  as  if  she  had  had  a  plum  to  her  fortune. 
The  girl  was  by  no  means  averse  to  Mr.  Brady ;  and  it  only 
shows  how  faint-spirited  some  men  are,  and  how  a  superior 
genius  can  instantly  overcome  difficulties  which,  to  common 
minds,  seem  insuperable,  that  he  never  had  thought  of  nraning 
off  with  her:  as  I  at  once  and  boldly  did.  Miss  Kiljoy  had 
been  a  ward  in  Chanceiy  until  she  attained  her  majority  (before 
which  period  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  matter  for  me  to 
put  in  execution  the  scheme  I  me<litated  concerning  her)  ;  bnt, 
though  now  free  to  maiTy  whom  she  liked,  she  was  a  yonng 
lady  of  timid  disposition,  and  as  much  under  fear  of  her  broth- 
ers and  relatives  as  though  she  had  not  been  independent  of 
them.  The}'  had  some  fViend  of  their  own  in  view  for  the  yoimg 
lady,  and  had  stjonifully  rejectted  the  proposal  of  Ulick  Brady, 
the  ruined  gentleman  ;  who  was  quite  unworthy,  as  these  rustic 
bucks  thought,  of  the  hand  of  such  a  prodigiously  wealthy  heiress 
as  their  sister. 

Finding  herself  lonely  in  her  great  house  in  Dublin,  the 
Countess  of  Lyndon  invited  her  friend  Miss  Amelia  to  pass 
the  season  with  her  at  Dublin  ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, also  sent  for  her  son,  the  little  BuUingdon,  and  my  old 
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aoqnaintanoe  his  governor,  to  come  to  the  capital  ami  bear  her 
company.  A  family  coach  brought  the  boy,  the  heiress,  and 
the  tutor  from  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  I  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  patting  my  plan  in  execution. 

For  this  chance  I  had  not  very  long  to  wait.    I  have  said, 
in  a  former  chapter  of  my  biography,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  at  this  period  ravaged  by  various  parties  of  banditti ; 
who,  under  the  name  of  Whiteboys,  Oakboys,  Steelboj's,  with 
captains  at  their  head,  killed  proctors,  fired  stacks,  houghed 
and  maimed  cattle,  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  One 
of  these  bands,  or  several  of  them  for  what  I  know,  was  com- 
manded by  a  mysterious  personage  called  Captain  Thunder ; 
whose  business  seemed  to  be  that  of  marrying  people  with  or 
without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  parents.    The  Dub- 
lin C^azettes  and  Mercuries  of  that  period  (the  year  1772)  teem 
with  proclamations  from  the  Lord  IJeutenant,  offering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  this  dreadful  Captain  Thunder  and  his 
gang,  and  describing  at  length  various  exploits  of  the  savage 
aide-de-camp  of  Hymen.    I  deteimined  to  make  use,  if  not  of 
the  services,  at  any  rate  of  the  name  of  Captain  Thunder,  and 
pot  my^  cousin  Ulick  in  possession  of  his  lad3*  thou- 
sand pounds.   She  was  no  great  beauty,  and,  I  presume,  it  was 
the  money  be  loved  rather  than  the  owner  of  it 

On  account  of  her  widowhood.  Lad}'  J^yndon  could  not  as 
yet  frequent  the  balls  and  routs  which  the  hospitable  nobility 
of  Dublin  were  in  the  custom  of  giving;  but  her  friend  Miss 
Kijjoy  had  no  such  cause  for  retirement,  and  was  glad  to  attciul 
any  parties  to.which  she  might  be  invited.  I  made  Ulick  Bi*a(\v 
a  present  of  a  couple  of  handsome  suits  of  velvet,  and  by  )vy 
influence  procured  him  an  invitation  to  many  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  these  assemblies.  But  he  had  not  had  my  advantages 
or  experience  of  the  manners  of  court ;  was  as  shy  with  Indies 
as  a  3'oung  colt,  and  could  no  more  dance  a  minuet  tliau  a 
donkey.  He  made  very  little  way  in  the  i>olite  world  in  his 
mistress's  heart :  in  fact,  I  could  see  that  she  preferred  several 
other  3'Oung  gentlemen  to  him,  who  were  more  at  home  in  tlie 
ball-room  than  poor  Ulick ;  he  had  made  his  first  impression 
upon  the  heii'ess,  and  felt  his  first  fiame  for  her,  in  her  father's 
house  of  Ballykiljoy,  where  he  used  to  hunt  and  get  drunk  with 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  1  could  do  thim^  too,  well  enough  anyhow,"  Ulick  would 
sa}',  heaving  a  sigh;  '^and  if  it's  drinking  or  riding  across 
oonntry  would  do  it,  there's  no  man  in  Ireland  would  have  a 
b^ter  chance  with  Amalia." 
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"  Never  fear,  Ulick,"  was  my  reply ;  "  you  shall  have  your 
Amalia,  or  ray  uame  is  not  Redmond  Barr)'." 

My  Lord  Charlemont  —  who  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  accomplished  noblemen  in  Ireland  in  those  days,  a  fine 
scholar  and  wit,  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  much  abroad, 
where  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him  —  gave  a  magnificent 
masquerade  at  his  house  of  Marino,  some  few  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, on  the  Dunleary  road.  And  it  was  at  this  entertainment 
that  I  was  determined  that  Ulick  should  be  made  happ^*  for 
life.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  invited  to  the  masquerade,  and  the  little 
Lord  Bullingdon,  who  longed  to  witness  such  a  scene ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  he  was  to  go  under  the  guardianship  of  his  gov- 
ernor, ray  old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Runt.*  I  learned  what  was 
the  equipage  in  which  the  party  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ball, 
and  took  ray  measures  accordingly, 

Ulick  Brady  was  not  present :  his  fortune  and  quality'  were 
not  sufficient  to  procure  him  an  invitation  to  so  distinguished  a 
place,  and  I  had  it  given  out  three  days  previous  that  he  bad 
been  arrested  for  debt :  a  rumor  which  surprised  nobody  who 
knew  him. 

I  appeared  that  night  in  a  character  with  which  I  was  very 
familiar,  that  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  guard. 
I  had  a  grotesque  mask  made,  with  an  immense  nose  and  mous- 
taches, talked  a  Jumble  of  broken  English  and  German,  in  which 
the  latter  greatly  predominated ;  and  had  crowds  round  me 
laughing  at  my  droll  accent,  and  whose  curiosity  was  increased 
b}'  a  knowledge  of  my  previous  history.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  attired 
as  an  antique  princess,  with  little  Bullingdon  as  a  page  of  the 
times  of  chivalry ;  his  hair  was  in  powder,  his  doublet  rose- 
color,  and  pea-green  and  silver,  and  he  looked  very  handsome 
and  saucy  as  he  strutted  about  with  my  sword  by  his  side.  As 
for  Mr.  Runt,  he  walked  about  very  demurelj^  in  a  domino,  and 
l>erpetually  paid  his  I'espects  to  the  bufltet,  and  ate  enough  cold 
chicken  and  drank  enough  punch  and  champagne  to  satisfy  a 
company  of  grenadiers. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  came  and  went  in  state  —  the  ball  was 
raagnillcent.  Miss  Kiljo}'  had  partners  in  plenty,  among  whom 
was  myself,  who  walked  a  minuet  with  her  (if  the  clumsy  wad- 
dling of  the  Irish  heii'ess  may  be  called  by  such  a  name)  ;  and 
I  took  occasion  to  plead  my  passion  for  Lady  Lyndon  in  tjje 
most  pathetic  terms,  and  to  beg  her  fViend's  interference  In  my 
favor. 

It  was  three  houi*s  past  midnight  when  the  party  fbr  Lyndon 
House  went  awuy.  Little  Bullingdon  had  long  sinoe  been  asleep 
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In  one  of  Lady  Charlemont's  china  closets.  Mr.  Rant  was  ex- 
ceedingly husk}'  in  talk,  and  unsteady  in  gait.  A  young  lady 
of  the  present  da}'  would  be  alarmcil  to  see  a  gentleman  in  such 
a  condition  ;  but  it  was  a  common  sight  in  those  jolly  old  times, 
when  a  gentleman  was  thought  a  milksop  unless  he  was  occa- 
sionally tipsy.  I  saw  Miss  Kiljo}"  to  her  carriage,  with  several 
other  gentlemen ;  and,  peering  through  the  crowd  of  ragged 
linkbo\'s,  diivers,  beggars,  diiinken  men  and  women,  who  used 
invariably  to  wait  round  great  men's  doors  when  festivities  were 
going  on,  saw  the  carriage  drive  off,  with  a  hurrah  from  the 
mob ;  then  came  back  presently  to  the  supper-room,  where  I 
talked  German,  favored  the  three  or  four  topers  still  there  with 
a  High-Dutch  chorus,  and  attacked  the  dishes  and  wine  with 
great  resolution. 

How  can  30U  drink  aisy  with  that  big  nose  on? "  said  one 
gentleman. 

**Go  an  be  hangt!"  said  1,  in  the  true  accent,  applying 
mj'self  again  to  the  wine ;  with  which  the  others  laughed,  and 
I  pursned  my  supper  in  silence. 

There  was  a  gentleman  present  who  had  seen  the  L^^ndon 
party  go  off,  with  whom  I  had  made  a  bet,  which  I  lost ;  and 
the  next  morning  I  called  uix>n  him  and  paid  it  him.  All  which 
particulars  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  hearing  enumerated : 
but  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  I  who  went  back  to  the  party,  but 
my  late  German  valet,  who  was  of  my  size,  and,  dressed  in  my 
mask,  could  i^erfectly  pass  for  me.  We  changed  clothes  in  a 
hackne3'-coach  that  stood  near  Lady  Lj'ndon's  chariot,  and 
driving  after  it,  speedily  overtook  it. 

The  fated  vehicle  which  bore  the  lovely  object  of  Ulick 
Brarl3'*9  affections  had  not  advanced  very  far,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  rut  in  the  ix>ad,  it  came  suddenly  to  with  a 
jolt ;  the  footman,  springing  off  the  back,  cried  *^  Stop ! "  to 
the  coachman,  warning  him  that  a  wheel  was  off,  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  with  only  three.  Wheel-caps 
had  not  been  invented  in  those  da^'s,  as  they  have  since  by  the 
ingenious  builders  of  Long  Acre.  And  how  the  linchpin  of 
the  wheel  had  come  out  I  do  not  pretend  to  sa}' ;  but  it  possi- 
bly may  have  been  extracte<l  b}-  some  rogues  among  the  crowd 
before-  Lord  Charlemont's  gate. 

Miss  Kiljoy  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window,  screaming 
as  ladies  do ;  Mr.  Runt  the  chaplain  woke  up  from  his  boozy 
slninbers ;  and  little  Bullingdon,  starting  up  and  drawing  his 
little  sword,  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Amelia :  if  it's  foot- 
pads, I  am  armed/'   The  young  rascal  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion. 
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that's  the  troth :  as  I  must  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  all  my 
afler-quarrels  with  him. 

The  hackney-coach  which  had  been  following  Lad3'  Lyndon's 
chariot  by  this  time  came  up,  and  the  coachman  seeing  the  dis- 
aster^  stepped  down  fi'om  his  box,  and  politely  requested  her 
ladyship's  honor  to  enter  his  vehicle ;  which  was  as  clean  and 
elegant  as  an}'  person  of  tiptop  qualit}'  might  desire.  This 
invitation  was,  alter  a  minute  or  two,  accepted  by  the  passen- 
gers of  the  chariot :  the  hackney-coachman  promising  to  drive 
fiiem  to  Dublin  "  in  a  hurry."  Thady,  the  valet,  proposed  to 
accompany  his  young  master  and  the  3'oung  lady;  and  the 
coachman,  who  had  a  friend  seenvingl}'  drunk  by  his  side  on 
the  box,  with  a  grin  told  Thady  to  get  up  behind.  However, 
as  the  footboard  thei*e  was  covei*ed  with  spikes,  as  a  defence 
against  the  street-boys,  who  love  a  ride  gratis,  Thady'a  fidelity 
would  not  induce  him  to  brave  these  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
I'cmain  by  the  wounded  chariot,  for  which  he  and  the  coachman 
manufactured  a  linchpin  out  of  a  neighboring  hedge. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  hackney-coachman  drove  on  rapidly, 
yet  the  party  within  seemed  to  consider  it  was  a  long  distance 
from  Dublin ;  and  what  was  Miss  Kiljoy*s  astonishment,  on 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  length,  to  see  around  her  a  lonely 
heath,  with  no  signs  of  buildings  or  city.  8he  began  forth witi^ 
to  scream  out  to  the  coachman  tp  stop;  but  the  man  only 
whipped  the  horaes  the  faster  for  her  noise,  and  bade  her  lady- 
ship   hould  on  —  twas  a  short  cut  he  was  taking." 

Miss  Kiljo}'  continued  screaming,  the  c*oachman  flowing, 
the  horses  galloping,  until  two  or  three  men  appeared  suddenly 
from  a  hedge,  to  whom  the  fair  one  cried  for  assistance ;  and 
the  young  Bullingdon  opening  the  coachnloor,  jumped  valiantly 
out,  toppling  over  head  and  heels  as  befell;  but  jumping  up 
in  an  instant,  he  drew  his  little  sword,  and,  running  towards 
the  carriage,  exclaimed,  This  way,  gentlemen !  stop  the 
rascal ! " 

Stop !  "  cried  the  men ;  at  which  the  coachman  pulled  up 
with  exti-aoi-dinary  obedience.  Runt  all  the  while  lay  tipsy  in 
the  carriage,  having  only  a  dreamj*  half-consciousuess  of  all 
that  was  going  on. 

The  newly  arrived  champions  of  female  distress  now  held 
a  consultation,  in  which  they  looked  at  the  young  lord  and 
laughed  considerably. 

*^  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  their  leader,  coming  up  to  the 
door;  ''one  of  my  people  shall  mount  the  box  b}*  the  side  of 
that  treacherous  rascal,  and,  with  your  lad}*ship*s  leave,  I  and 
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ray  compahion  will  get  in  and  see  you  home.  We  are  well 
armed,  and  can  defend  you  in  case  of  danger.*' 

With  this,  and  without  more  ado,  he  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, his  companion  following  him. 

Know  your  place,  fellow ! "  cried  out  little  Bullingdon,  in- 
dignantly :  "  and  give  place  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Bullingdon  ! " 
and  put  himself  before  the  huge  person  of  the  new-comer,  who 
was  about  to  enter  tu^-  hackney-coach. 

Get  out  of  that,  m}'  lord,"  said  the  man,  in  a  broad  brogue, 
and  shoTing  him  aside.  On  which  the  boy,  crying  Thieves ! " 
thieves !  "  drew  out  his  little  hanger,  and  ran  at  the  man,  and 
would  have  wounded  him  (for  a  small  sword  will  wound  as  well 
as  a  great  one)  ;  but  his  opponent,  who  was  armed  with  a  long 
stick,  struck  the  weapon  luckily  out  of  the  lad's  hands :  it  went 
flying  over  his  head,  and  left  him  aghast  and  mortified  at  his 
discomfiture. 

He  then  pulled  off  his  hat,  making  his  lordship  a  low  bow, 
and  entered  the  carriage ;  the  door  of  which  was  shut  upon  him 
by  his  confederate,  who  was  to  mount  the  box.  Miss  Kiljoy 
might  hare  screamed ;  but  1  presume  her  shrieks  were  stopped 
by  the  sight  of  an  enormous  horse-pistol  which  one  of  her 
champions  produced,  who  said,  No  harm  is  intended  you, 
ma*am,  but  if  you  cry  out,  we  must  gag  yoQ ; "  on  which  she 
suddenly  became  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

All  these  events  took  place  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of 
time ;  and  when  the  three  invaders  had  taken  possession  of  the 
carriage,  the  poor  little  Bullingdon  being  left  bewildered  and 
astonished  on  the  heath,  one  of  them  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  said,  — 

My  lord,  a  word  with  you.** 

'*  What  is  it?"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  whimper;  he 
was  but  eleven  years  old,  and  his  coui-age  had  been  excellent 
hithei*to. 

You  are  onl}*  two  miles  fi*om  Marino.  Walk  back  till  you 
come  to  a  big  stone,  there  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  on 
straight  till  you  get  to  the  high-road,  when  you  will  easily  find 
your  way  back.  And  when  you  see  her  ladyship  your  mamma, 
give  Captain  Thunder*s  c*ompliments,  and  say  Miss  Amelia 
Kiljoy  is  going  to  be  mamed.*' 

O  heavens ! "  sighed  out  that  3'oung  lad}'. 
The  carriage  drove  swiftly  on,  and  the  poor  little  nobleman 
was  left  alone  on  the  heath,  just  as  the  morning  began  to  break. 
He  was  fairly  frightened;  and  no  wonder.    He  thought  of 
ramiing  after  the  coach;  but  his  courage  and  his  little  l^s 
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failed  him :  so  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and  cried  for  Texi- 
tioD. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Ulick  Bradj  made  what  I  call  a 
Sabine  marriage.  When  he  halted  with  his  two  groomsmen 
at  the  cottage  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  Mr. 
RuDt,  the  chaplain,  at  first  declined  to  perform  it.  But  a  pis- 
tol was  held  at  the  head  of  that  unfortunate  preceptor,  and  be 
was  told  with  dreadful  oaths,  that  his  miserable  brains  would 
be  blown  out;  when  he  consented  to  read  the  service.  The 
lovely*  Amelia  had,  very  likely,  a  similar  inducement  held  out 
to  her,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing ;  for  I  drove  back  to  town 
with  the  coachman  as  soon  as  we  had  set  tlie  bridal  party  down, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  Fritz,  m}*  German,  arrived 
before  me :  he  had  come  back  in  my  carriage  in  my  dress,  hav- 
ing leH  the  masquerade  undiscovered,  aud  done  everything 
there  according  to  my  orders. 

Poor  Runt  came  back  the  next  day  in  a  piteous  plight,  keep- 
ing silence  as  to  his  share  in  the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  and 
with  a  dismal  story  of  having  been  drunk,  of  having  been  way- 
laid and  bound,  of  having  been  left  on  the  road  and  picked  up 
by  a  Wicklow  cart,  which  was  coming  in  with  provisions  to 
Dublin,  and  found  him  helpless  on  the  road.  There  was  no 
possible  means  of  fixing  any  share  of  the  conspiracy  upon  him. 
Little  BuUiugdon,  who,  too,  found  his  way  home,  was  unable 
in  an^'  way  to  identify  n^e.  But  Lady  Lyndon  knew  that  I 
was  concerned  in  the  plot,  for  I  met  her  hurrying  the  next  day 
to  the  Castle :  all  the  town  being  up  about  the  enlevetHeni.  And 
I  saluted  her  with  a  smile  so  diabolical,  that  I  knew  she  was 
aware  that  I  had  been  concerned  in  the  daring  and  ingenioas 
scheme. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  repaid  Ulick  Brady's  kindness  to  me  in 
earl}'  days ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  a  deserving  branch  of  my  family.  He  took  his  bride 
into  Wicklow,  where  he  lived  with  her  in  the  strictest  seclusion 
until  the  affair  was  blown  over ;  the  Kiljo3's  striving  every  where 
in  vain  to  discover  his  retreat.  They  did  not  for  a  while  even 
know  who  was  the  lucky  man  who  had  carried  off  the  heiress ; 
nor  was  it  until  she  wrote  a  letter  some  weeks  afterwards*  signed 
Amelia  Brady,  and  expressing  her  perfect  happiness  in  her  new 
condition,  aud  stating  that  she  had  been  married  by  Lad}*  Lyn- 
don's chaplain  Mr.  Runt,  that  the  tnith  was  known,  and  my 
woithy  friend  confessed  his  share  of  the  transaction.  As  hiis 
good-natured  mistress  did  not  dismiss  him  from  his  post  in 
oonsequence,  ever^'body  persisted  in  supposing  that  poor  Lady 
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Lyndon  was  priry  to  the  plot ;  and  the  story  of^her  ladyship's 
passionate  attachment  for  me  gained  more  and  more  credit. 

I  was  not  slow,  you  may  be  sure,  in  profiting  by  these  ru- 
mors. Every  one  thought  I  had  a  share  in  the  Brady  mar- 
riage; though  no  one  could  prove  it.  Every  one  thought  I 
was  well  with  the  widowed  countess;  though  no  one  could 
show  that  I  said  so.  But  there  is  a  way  of  proving  a  thing 
even  while  yon  contradict  it,  and  I  used  to  laugh  and  joke  so 
apropos  that  all  men  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  m.y  great  for- 
tune, and  look  up  to  me  as  the  affianced  husband  of  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  The  pai)ers  took  up  the  matter ;  the 
female  IViends  of  Lady  Lyndon  remonstrated  with  her  and  cried 
Fie ! "  Even  the  English  journals  and  magazines,  which  in 
those  days  were  very  scandalous,  talked  of  the  matter;  and 
whispered  that  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  widow,  with  a 
tide  and  the  largest  possessions  in  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  young  gentleman  of  high 
birth  and  fashion,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  M — y  the  K —  of  Pr — .  I  won't  sa}*  who  was  the 
author  of  these  paragraphs;  or  how  two  pictures,  one  repre- 
senting myself  under  the  title  of  ''The  Prussian  Irishman," 
and  the  other  Lady  Lyndon  as  "The  Countess  of  Ephesus," 
actually  appeared  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine^  pub- 
lished at  London,  and  containing  the  fashionable  tittle-tattle 
of  the  day. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  so  perplexed  and  terrified  by  this  con- 
tinual hold  upon  her,  that  she  determined  to  leave  the  countrj'. 
Well,  she  did :  and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  her  on  landing 
at  Holyhead?  Your  humble  servant,  Redmond  Ban*}-,  Esq. 
And,  to  crown  all,  the  DMin  Mercury^  which  announced  her 
ladyship's  departure,  announced  mine  the  day  before.  Thei-e 
was  not  a  soul  but  thought  she  had  followed  me  to  England ; 
whereas  she  was  only  flying  me.  Vain  hoi^e  !  —  a  man  of  my 
resolution  was  not  thus  to  be  balked  in  pursuit.  Had  she 
fled  to  the  antipodes,  I  would  have  been  there :  ay,  and  would 
have  followed  her  as  far  as  Orpheus  did  Eur3'dice ! 

Her  ladyship  had  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  London, 
more  splendid  than  that  which  she  possessed  in  Dublin  ;  and, 
knowing  that  she  would  come  thither,  I  preceded  her  to  the 
English  capital,  and  took  handsome  apartments  in  Hill  Street, 
bard  by.  I  had  the  same  intelligence  in  her  London  house 
which  I  had  procured  in  Dublin.  The  same  faithful  poller  was 
there  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  required.  I  promised  to 
treble  his  wages  as  soon  as  a  certain  event  should  happen.  I 
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won  over  Lady  Lyndon's  companion  by  a  present  of  100  guin- 
eas down,  and  a  promise  of  2,000  when  I  shoold  be  married, 
and  gaineil  the  favors  of  her  favorite  lady's-maid  by  a  bribe 
of  similar  magnitude.  My  reputation  had  so  far  preceded  me 
in  London  that,  on  my  arrival,  numbers  of  the  genteel  were 
eager  to  receive  me  at  their  routs.  We  have  no  idea  in  this 
humdram  age  what  a  gay  and  splendid  place  London  was 
then :  what  a  p>assion  for  play  there  was  among  young  ami 
old,  male  and  female ;  what  thousands  were  lost  and  woo  in  a 
night;  what  beauties  there  were  —  how  brilHant,  gay,  and 
dashing !  Everybody  was  delightfully  wicked :  the  royal 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland  set  the  example;  the 
nobles  followed  close  behind.  Running  away  was  the  fa^ion. 
Ah !  it  was  a  pleasant  time ;  and  lucky  was  he  who  had  fire, 
and  youth  and  mone}',  and  could  live  in  it!  I  had  all  these; 
and  the  old  fi^quenters  of  ''White's,"  "WatUer's/'  and 
'*  Goosetree's "  could  tell  stories  of  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and 
high  fashion  of  Captain  Barry. 

The  progress  of  a  love-story  is  tedious  to  all  those  who  are 
not  concerned,  and  I  leave  such  themes  to  the  hack  novel- 
writere,  and  the  young  boarding-school  misses  for  whom  the? 
write.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
incidents  of  m\'  courtship,  or  to  narrate  all  the  difficuhdes  I 
had  to  contend  with,  and  my  triumphant  manner  of  sur- 
mounting them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  1  did  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties. I  am  of  opinion,  with  my  friend  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Wilkes,  that  such  impediments  are  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  man  of  spirit ;  and  that  he  can  convert  indiffei'ence  and  aver- 
sion into  love,  if  he  have  perseverance  and  cleverness  soffi- 
cient.  By  the  time  the  countess's  widowhood  was  expired,  I 
had  found  means  to  be  received  into  her  house ;  I  had  her 
women  perpetually  talking  in  my  favor,  vaunting  my  powers, 
expatiating  upon  m}*^  reputation,  and  boasting  of  my  sneoess 
and  popularity  in  the  fashionable  world. 

Also,  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  prosecution  of  my  ten- 
der suit  were  tlie  countess's  noble  relatives ;  who  were  to 
from  knowing  the  service  that  they  did  me,  and  to  whom  I 
beg  leave  to  tender  m}'  heartfelt  thanks  fbr  the  abuse  with 
which  they  then  loaded  me:  and  to  whom  I  fling  my  otter 
contempt  for  the  calumny  and  hatred  with  which  they  have 
subsequently  pursued  me. 

The  chief  of  these  amiable  persons  was  the  MarchionesB 
of  Tiptoff,  mother  of  the  yonng  gentleman  whose  andadt^  I 
had  punished  at  Dublin.    This  old  hairidftU)  on  the  oouutevs 
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first  arriral  in  London,  waited  npon  her,  and  favored  her 
with  each  a  storm  of  abuse  for  her  encouragement  of  me, 
that  I  do  believe  she  advanced  my  cause  more  than  six  months' 
courtship  could  have  done,  or  the  pining  of  a  half-dozen  of 
rivals.  It  was  in  vain  that  poor  Lady  Lyndon  pleaded  her 
entire  innocence,  and  vowed  she  had  never  encouraged  me. 

Never  encouraged  him  ! "  screamed  out  the  old  Fury  ;  didn't 
yuu  encourage  the  wretch  at  Spa,  during  Sir  Charles's  own  life  ? 
Lidn't  you  marry  a  dependant  of  yours  to  one  of  this  profli- 
gate's bankrupt  cousins?  When  he  set  olf  for  England,  didn't 
you  follow  him  like  a  madwoman  the  very  next  day?  Didn't 
he  take  lodgings  at  your  very  door  almost  —  and  do  you  call 
this  no  encouragement?  For  shame,  madam,  shame!  You 
might  have  married  my  son  —  my  dear  and  noble  George ;  but 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere  with  your  shameful  passion 
for  the  beggarly  upstart  whom  you  caused  to  assassinate  him ; 
and  the  only  counsel  I  have  to  give  your  ladyship  is  this,  to 
legitimatize  the  ties  which  you  have  contracted  with  this  shame- 
less adventurer :  to  make  that  connection  legal  which,  real  as 
it  is  now,  is  against  both  decency  and  religion  ;  and  to  spare 
your  family  and  your  son  the  shame  of  your  present  line  of 


With  this  the  old  fury  of  a  marchioness  left  the  room,  and 
Lady  Lyndon  in  tears :  I  had  the  whole  particulars  of  the 
conversation  from  her  ladyship's  companion,  and  augured  the 
best  result  from  it  in  my  favor. 

Thus,  by  the  sage  influence  of  my  Lady  Tiptoff,  the  Countess 
of  L3TKk)n'8  natural  friends  and  fiamily  were  kept  ftt)m  her 
society.  Even  when  Lady  Lj-ndon  went  to  court,  the  most 
august  lady  in  the  realm  received  her  with  such  marked  cold- 
ness, that  the  unfortunate  widow  came  home  and  took  to  her 
bed  with  vexation.  And  thus,  I  may  say,  that  royalty-  itself 
became  an  agent  in  advancing  m}-  suit,  and  helping  the  plans 
of  the  poor  Irish  soldier  of  fortune.  So  it  is  that  Fate  works 
with  agents,  great  and  small ;  and  by  means  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  the  destinies  of  men  and  women  are  ac- 
com{dished. 

I  shall  alwa^'s  consider  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Bridget  (Lady 
Lyndon's  favorite  maid  at  this  juncture)  as  a  masterpiece  of 
ingenuity :  and,  indeed,  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  diplomatic 
skdl,  that  the  very  instant  I  became  master  of  the  Lyndon 
estates,  and  paid  her  the  promised  sum  —  I  am  a  man  of  honor, 
and  rather  than  not  keep  my  word  with  the  woman,  I  raised  the 
money  of  the  Jews,  at  an  exorbitant  interest « —  as  soon,  I  say, 
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as  I  achieved  my  triumph,  I  took  Mrs.  Bridget  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  Madam,  you  have  shown  such  unexampled  fidelity 
in  my  service  that  I  am  glad  to  reward  you,  according  to  my 
promise;  but  you  have  given  proofs  of  such  extraordinary 
cleverness  and  dissinmlation,  that  I  must  decline  keeping  3'oa 
in  Lady  Lyndon's  establishment,  and  beg  you  will  leave  it  this 
very  day :  which  she  did,  and  went  over  to  the  Tiptoff  faction, 
and  has  abused  me  ever  since. 

But  I  must  tell  you  what  she  did  which  was  so  clever.  Why, 
it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  as  all  masterstrokes  are. 
When  Lady  Lyndon  lamented  her  fate  and  my  —  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  it  —  shameful  treatment  of  her,  Mrs.  Bridget 
said,  Wh}^  should  not  your  ladyship  write  this  young  genUe- 
man  word  of  the  evil  which  he  is  causing  3'^ou  ?  Appeal  to  his 
feelings  (which,  I  have  heard  say,  are  very  good  indeed — the 
whole  town  is  ringing  with  accounts  of  his  spirit  and  generosity), 
and  beg  him  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  causes  the  best  of 
ladies  so  much  pain?  Do,  my  lady,  write:  I  know  your  style 
is  so  elegant  that  I,  for  my  part,  have  man}'  a  time  burst  into 
tears  in  reading  your  charming  letters,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Barry  will  sacrifice  an3'thing  rather  than  hurt  jour  feel- 
ings."   And,  of  course,  the  abigail  swore  to  the  fact. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Bridget?"  said  her  ladyship.  And  my 
mistress  forthwith  penned  me  a  letter,  in  her  most  fascinating 
and  winning  manner :  — 

"  Why,  sir,"  wrote  she,  "  will  you  porsoe  me  ?  why  environ  me  in  a 
web  of  intrigue  so  frightful  that  my  spirit  sinks  under  it,  seeing  escape  is 
hopeless,  from  your  frightful,  your  diabolical  art?  They  say  you  are 
generous  to  others  —  be  so  to  me.  I  know  your  bravery  but  too  well : 
exercise  it  on  men  who  can  meet  your  sword,  not  on  a  poor  feeble  woman, 
who  cannot  resist  you.  Remember  the  friendship  yon  once  professed  for 
me.  And  now,  1  beseech  you,  I  implore  3'ou,  to  give  a  proof  of  it.  Coih 
tradict  the  calumnies  which  you  have  spread  against  me,  and  repair,  if  you 
can.  and  if  you  have  a  spark  of  honor  left,  the  miseries  which  you  hare 
caused  to  the  lieart-broken 

"  H.  LTKDOlf 

What  was  this  letter  meant  for  but  that  I  should  answer  it 
in  person?  My  excellent  ally  told  me  where  I  shonld  meet 
Lady  Lyndon,  and  accordingly  I  followed,  and  found  her  at 
the  Pantheon.  I  repeated  the  scene  at  Dublin  over  again; 
showed  her  how  prodigious  ray  power  was,  humble  as  I  was, 
and  that  my  energy  was  still  untired.  But,"  I  added,  '*  I 
am  as  great  in  good  as  I  am  in  evil ;  as  fond  and  faith fhl  as  a 
friend  as  I  am  temble  as  an  enemy.    I  will  do  everything,"  I 
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said,  which  yoa  ask  of  me,  except  whetf  yon  bid  me  not  to 
love  you.  That  is  beyond  my  power ;  and  while  my  heart  has 
a  pulse  I  must  follow  you.  It  is  mjr  fate ;  your  fate.  Cease 
to  battle  against  it,  and  be  mine.  Loveliest  of  your  sex !  with 
life  alone  can  end  my  passion  for  you ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only 
b3'  dying  at  your  command  that  I  can  be  brought  to  obey  you. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  die  ?  " 

She  said,  laughing  (for  she  was  a  woman  of  a  lively,  humor- 
ous turn),  that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  commit  self-murder; 
and  I  felt  from  that  moment  that  she  was  mine. 

.......  . 

A  year  from  that  day,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1773, 
I  had  the  honor  and  happiness  to  lead  to  the  altar,  Hono- 
ria.  Countess  of  Lyndon,  widow  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Lyndon,  K.B.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  8t. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Runt,  her  lady- 
ship's chaplain.  A  magnificent  supper  and  ball  was  given  at 
our  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  next  morning  I  had  a 
duke,  four  earls,  three  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  London  at  my  lev^.  Walpole  made  a 
lampoon  about  the  marriage,  and  Selwyn  cut  jokes  at  the 
*'  Cocoa-tree.*'  Old  Lady  Tiptoff,  although  she  had  recom- 
mended it,  was  ready  to  bite  off  her  fingers  with  vexation  ;  and 
as  for  young  Bullingdon,  who  was  grown  a  tall  lad  of  fourteen, 
when  called  upon  by  the  countess  to  embrace  his  papa,  he 
shook  his  fist  in  my  face  and  said,  He  my  father !  I  would 
as  soon  call  one  of  your  ladyship's  footmen  papa !  " 

But  I  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  rage  of  the  bo}'  and  the 
old  woman,  and  at  the  jokes  of  the  wits  of  St.  James's.  I  sent 
ofiT  a  flaming  account  of  our  nuptials  to  my  mother  and  my  uncle 
the  good  chevalier ;  and  now,  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  pix)8perity , 
and  having,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  by  m}'  own  merits  and 
enei^',  raised  mj'self  to  one  of  the  highest  social  positions  that 
BXky  man  in  England  could  occupy,  I  determined  to  enjoy  myself 
as  became  a  man  of  quality  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

After  we  had  received  the  congratulations  of  our  friends  in 
London  —  for  in  those  days  people  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
married,  as  they  seem  to  be  now  —  1  and  Honoria  (who  was  all 
complacency,  and  a  most  handsome,  sprightly,  and  agreeable 
companion)  set  off  to  visit  our  estates  in  the  west  of  England, 
where  I  had  never  as  yet  set  foot.  We  left  London  in  three 
chariots,  each  with  four  horses;  and  my  uncle  would  have 
been  pleased  could  he  have  seen  painted  on  their  panels ^the 
Irish  crown  and  the  ancient  coat  of  the  Barr}'s,  beside  the  coun- 
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tess's  coronet  and  Ihe  noble  cognizance  of  the  noble  family  of 
Lyndon, 

Before  quitting  London,  I  procured  his  Majesty's  gracioos 
permission  to  add  the  name  of  my  lovely  lady  to  my  own  ;  and 
henceforward  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Barry  Lyndon,  as 
I  have  written  it  in  this  autobiography. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

I  APPEAR  AS  AN  ORNAMENT  OP  ENGLISH  80CIETT. 

All  the  journey  down  to  Hackton  Castle,  the  largest  and 
most  ancient  of  our  ancestral  seats  in  Devonshire,  was  per- 
formed with  the  slow  and  sober  state  becoming  people  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  realm.  An  outrider  in  my  livery  went  on 
before  us,  and  bespoke  our  lodging  from  town  to  town ;  and 
thus  we  lay  in  state  at  Andover,  Ilminster,  and  Exeter ;  and 
the  fourth  evening  arrived  in  time  for  suppler  before  the  antique 
baronial  mansion,  of  which  the  gate  was  in  an  odious  Got^c 
taste  that  would  have  set  Mr.  Walpole  wild  with  pleasure. 

The  first  days  of  a  marriage  are  commonly  very  trying ;  and 
I  have  known  couples,  who  lived  t(^ether  like  turtle-doves  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  peck  each  other's  eyes  out  almost  during 
the  honeymoon.  I  did  not  escape  the  common  lot:  in  our 
journc}^  westward  my  Lady  Lyndon  chose  to  quarrel  with  me 
because  I  pulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the  habit  of  smoking 
which  I  had  acquired  in  Germany  when  a  soldier  in  Billow's, 
and  could  never  give  it  over) ,  and  smoked  it  in  the  canine ; 
and  also  her  ladyship  chose  to  take  umbrage  both  at  Ilmin- 
ster and  Andover,  because  in  the  evenings  when  we  lay  there 
1  chose  to  invite  the  landlords  of  the  Bell"  and  the  Lion** 
to  crack  a  bottle  with  me.  Lady  Lyndon  was  a  haughty 
woman,  and  I  hate'^  pride ;  and  I  promise  you  that  in  both  in- 
stances 1  overcame  this  vice  in  her.  On  the  third  day  of  our 
journey  I  had  her  to  light  m}'  pipe-match  with  her  own  hands, 
and  made  her  deliver  it  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  at 
the  "  Swan  Inn"  at  Exeter  I  had  so  completely  subdued  her, 
that  she  asked  me  humbl}*  whether  I  would  not  wish  the  land- 
ledy  as  well  as  the  host  to  step  up  to  dinner  with  us.  To  this 
I  should  have  had  no  objection,  for,  indeed,  Mrs.  Boonyiace 
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was  a  very  good-looking  woman ;  but  we  expected  a  visit  fi-om 
my  Lord  Bishop,  a  kinsman  of  Lady  Lyndon,  and  the  Ineri' 
stances  did  not  permit  the  indulgence  of  my  wife's  request 
I  appeared  with  her  at  evpning  service,  to  compliment  our 
right  reverend  cousin,  and  put  her  name  down  for  twenty- Ave 
guineas,  and  my  own  for  one  hundred,  to  the  famous  new  organ 
which  was  then  being  built  for  the  catheilraL  This  conduct, 
at  the  very  outset  of  my  career  in  the  c*ounty,  made  me  not  a 
little  popular ;  and  the  residentiar}'  canon  who  did  me  the  favor 
to  sup  with  me  at  the  inn,  went  away  after  the  sixth  bottle, 
hiccupping  the  most  solemn  vows  for  the  welfare  of  such  a 
p-p-piou8  gentleman. 

Before  we  reached  Uackton  Castle,  we  had  to  drive  through 
ten  miles  of  the  Lyndon  estaites,  where  the  people  were  out  to 
visit  us,  the  church  bells  set  a-nnguig,  the  parson  and  the 
farmers  assembled  in  their  best  by  the  roadside,  and  the  school- 
dtildren  and  the  laboring-people  were  loud  in  their  hurrahs  for 
her  lad^'ship.  I  flung  money  among  these  worth}-  characters, 
stopped  to  bow  and  chat  with  his  reverence  and  the  farmers, 
and  if  I  found  that  the  Devonshire  girls  were  among  the  hand- 
somest in  the  kingdom  is  It  my  fault  ?  These  remarks  m^*  Lady 
Lyndon  especially  would  take  in  great  dudgeon :  and  I  do 
believe  she  was  made  more  angrj*  by  my  admiration  of  the  red 
cheeks  of  Miss  Betsy  Quarringdon  of  Clumpton,  than  by  any 
previoos  speech  or  act  of  mine  in  the  journe3%  Ah,  nh,  my 
fine  madam,  you  are  jealous,  are  you?"  thought  I,  and  reflected, 
not  without  deep  sorrow,  how  lightl}'  she  herself  had  acted  in 
lier  husband's  lifetime,  and  that  those  are  most  Jealous  who 
themselves  give  most  cause  for  Jealousy. 

Round  Uackton  village  the  scene  of  welcome  was  particu- 
larly gay  '  a  band  of  music  had  been  brought  from  Plymoutli, 
and  arches  and  flags  had  been  raised,  especially  before  the  at- 
torney's and  the  doctor's  houses,  who  were  both  in  the  employ 
of  the  family.  There  were  many  hundreds  of  stout  people  at 
the  great  lodge,  which,  with  the  park-wall,  bounds  one  side  of 
Uackton  Green,  and  from  which,  for  three  miles,  goes  (or 
rather  went)  an  avenue  of  noble  elms  up  to  the  towers  of  the 
old  castle.  I  wished  they  had  been  oak  when  I  cut  the  trees 
down  in  '79,  for  they  would  have  fetched  three  times  the  money : 
I  know  nothing  more  culpable  than  the  carelessness  of  ances- 
tors in  planting  their  grounds  with  timber  of  small  value,  when 
Uiey  might  Just  as  easily  raise  oak.  Thus  I  have  always  said 
that  the  Roumlhead  Lyndon  of  Uackton,  who  planted  these 
elms  in  Charles  II.'s  time  cheated  me  of  10,000/. 
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For  the  first  few  days  after  our  arriTal,  my  tune  was  agree- 
ably spent  in  receiving  ttie  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  noble  new-married  coupk, 
and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife  in  the  fair}'  tale,  in  inspeotii:^  the 
treasures,  the  furniture,  and  the  numerous  chambers  €i  the 
castle.  It  is  a  huge  old  place,  built  as  far  back  as  Uenr}'  V.'s 
time,  besieged  and  battered  by  the  Cromwellians  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  altered  and  patched  up,  in  an  oilious  old^iashiooed 
taste  b}^  the  Roundhead  Lyndon,  who  succeeded  to  the  piofierty 
at  the  death  of  a  btx>ther  whose  principles  were  excellent  and 
of  the  true  Cavalier  sort,  but  who  ruined  himself  chtefty  hr 
drinking,  dicing,  and  a  dissolute  life,  and  a  little  by  sapp(Nl»g 
the  king.  The  castle  stands  in  a  fine  chase,  which  was  prettily 
speckled  over  with  deer ;  and  I  can't  but  own  that  my  pleasure 
was  considerable  at  first,  as  I  sat  in  the  oak  parlor  of  summer 
evenings,  with  the  windows  open,  the  gold  and  silver  pbUe 
shining  in  a  hundred  dazzling  colors  on  the  sideboards,  a  dozen 
jolly  companions  round  the  table,  and  could  look  out  over  the 
wide  green  park  and  the  waving  woods,  and  see  the  sun  setting 
on  the  lake,  and  hear  the  deer  calling  to  one  another. 

The  exterior  was,  when  I  first  arrived,  a  quaint  compositkm 
of  all  sorts  of  architecture ;  of  feudal  towers,  and  gable^nds  in 
Queen  Bess's  style,  and  rough-patched  walls  buUt  up  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  Roundhead  cannon :  but  I  need  not  speak  of 
this  at  lai^e,  having  had  the  place  new-faced  at  a  vast  expense, 
under  a  fashionable  architect,  and  the  fieu^de  laid  oat  in  the 
latest  French-Greek  and  most  classical  style.  There  had  been 
moats,  and  drawbridges,  and  outer  walls ;  these  I  had  shaved 
away  into  elegant  terraces,  and  handsomely  laid  out  in  par- 
terres, according  to  the  plans  of  M.  Comichon,  the  great  Pari- 
sian architect,  who  visited  Fngland  for  the  purpose. 

After  ascending  the  outer  steps,  3'ou  entered  an  antique  hall 
of  vast  dimensions,  wainscoted  with  black  carved  oak,  and 
ornamented  with  portraits  of  our  ancestors:  from  the  sqnare 
beard  of  Brook  Lj'ndon,  the  great  lawyer  in  Queen  Bess's  time, 
to  the  loose  stomacher  and  ringlets  of  Lady  Saocharissa  L3m- 
don,  whom  Van  Dyck  painted  wlien  she  was  a  maid  of  honor  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  down  to  Sir  Cfaaries  Lyndon,  witii 
his  ribbon  as  a  knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  my  lady,  painted  by' 
Hudson,  in  a  white  satin  sack  and  the  family  diamonds,  as  she 
was  presented  to  the  old  King  George  II.  These  diaBoedi 
were  very  fine ;  I  first  had  them  reset  by  Boehmer,  when  we  ap- 
peared before  their  French  Majesties  at  Versailles ;  and  floaUy 
raised  18,000/.  upon  them,  after  that  infernal  run  of  ill-4uQk  1^ 
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^*  Goosetree's,"  when  Jemmy  Trvitcher  (as  we  called  my  Lord 
Saadwioh),  Carlisle,  Charley  Fox,  and  I  played  hombre  for  four- 
aod-forty  tours  tmm  de$emp€irer.  Bows  and  pikes,  huge  stag- 
heads  and  hunting  implements,  and  rusty  old  suits  of  armor, 
that  may  have  been  worn  in  the  days  of  Grog  and  Magog  for 
what  I  know,  formed  the  other  old  ornaments  of  this  huge 
apartment ;  and  were  ranged  round  a  fireplace  where  you  might 
have  turned  a  coach-and-six.  This  I  kept  pretty  much  in  its 
antique  condition,  but  had  the  old  armor  eventually  turned  out 
and  consigned  to  the  lumber*rooms  up  stairs ;  replacing  it  with 
china  monsters,  gilded  settees  fVom  France,  and  elegant  mar- 
bles, of  which  the  broken  noses  and  limbs,  and  ugliness,  unde- 
niably proved  their  antiquity :  and  which  an  agent  purchased 
for  me  at  Rome.  But  such  was  the  taste  of  the  times  (and, 
perhaps,  the  rascality  of  my  agent),  that  30,000/.  worth  of 
these  goms  of  art  only  went  for  three  hundred  guineas  at  a 
8absec]uent  period, when  I  found  it  necessary  to  raise  money  on 
my  collections^ 

From  this  main  hall  branched  off  on  either  side  the  long 
series  of  state-rooms,  poorly  fui-uished  with  bigh^backed  chairs 
and  long,  queer  Venice  glasses,  when  first  I  came  to  the  prop- 
erty ;  but  afterwards  rendered  so  splendid  by  me,  with  tlie  gold 
damasks  of  Lyons  and  the  magnificent  Gobelin  tapestries  I  won 
from  Richelieu  at  pla3'.  There  were  thirtj-six  bedrooms  de 
mntfre^  of  which  I  only  kept  three  in  their  antique  condition,  — 
the  haunted  room  as  it  was  called,  where  the  murder  was  done 
in  James  II. 's  time,  the  bed  where  William  slept  after  landing 
at  Torbay,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  state-room*  AH  the  rest  were 
re-deoorated  by  Comichon  in  the  most  elegant  taste;  not  a 
little  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  steady  old  countr}'  dowagers : 
for  I  had  pictures  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo  to  decH^rate  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  in  which  the  Cupids  and  Venuses  were  painted 
Id  a  manner  so  natural,  that  I  recollect  the  old  wizened  Coun- 
tess of  Frumpington  pinning  over  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and 
sending  her  daughter.  Lady  Blanche  Whalebone,  to  sleep  with 
her  waiting- woman,  rather  than  allow  her  to  lie  in  a  chamber 
hung  all  over  with  looking-glasses,  after  the  exact  fashion  of 
the  queen's  closet  at  Versailles. 

For  many  of  these  ornaments  I  was  not  so  much  answerable 
as  Comichon,  whom  Lauraguais  lent  me,  and  who  was  the  in** 
tendant  of  my  buildings  during  my  absence  abroad.  I  had 
given  the  man  cnrte  bhnrhe^  and  when  he  foil  down  and  broke 
his  leg*  as  be  was  decorating  a  theatre  in  the  room  which  had 
been  the  old  chapel  of  the  castle,  the  people  of  the  country 
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thought  it  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  him.  In  his  rage 
for  improvement  the  fellow  dared  anj-thing.  Without  my 
orders,  he  cut  down  an  old  rookery  which  was  sacred  in  the 
coimtry,  and  had  a  prophecy  regarding  it,  stating,  When  the 
rook- wood  shall  fall,  down  goes  Uackton  Hall."  The  rooks 
went  over  and  colonized  Tiptotf  Woods,  which  la3*  near  us  (and 
be  hanged  to  them !),  and  Comichon  built  a  temple  to  Venas 
and  two  lovely  fountains  on  their  site.  Venuses  and  Cupids 
were  the  rascal's  adoration  :  he  wanted  to  take  down  the  Gothic 
screen  and  place  Cupids  in  our  pew  there ;  but  old  Doctor  Huff 
the  rector  came  out  with  a  large  oak  stick,  and  addressed  the 
unlucky  architect  in  Latin,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  a 
word,  yet  made  him  understand  that  he  would  break  his  bones 
if  he  laid  a  single  finger  upon  the  sacred  edifice.  CornichoD 
made  complaints  about  the  ^^Abbo  Huff,'*  as  he  called  him 
(^'Et  quel  abbe,  grand  Dieu!"  added  he,  quit«  bewildered, 
un  abb^  avec  douze  enfans ! ") ;  but  I  encouraged  the  church 
in  this  respect,  and  bade  Corniehon  exert  his  talents  only  io 
the  castle. 

There  was  a^  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  plate,  to  which 
I  added  much  of  the  most  splendid  modern  kind ;  a  cellar 
which,  however  well  fhmished,  required  continual  replenishing, 
and  a  kitchen  which  I  reformed  altogether.  My  friend,  Jad^ 
Wilkes,  sent  me  down  a  cook  from  the  Mansion  House,  for  the 
English  cookery,  —  the  turtle  and  venison  department :  I  had 
a  chief  (who  called  out  the  Englishman,  hy  the  way,  and  com- 
plained sadl}'  of  the  gros  cochon  who  wanted  to  meet  him  with 
coupB  de  poing)  and  a  couple  of  aides  from  Paris,  and  an  Italian 
confectioner,  as  my  officiers  de  louche.  All  which  natural 
appendages  to  a  man  of  fashion,  the  odious,  stingy  old  Tiptoff, 
my  kinsman  and  neighbor,  affected  to  view  with  horror ;  and 
he  spread  through  the  country  a  report  that  I  had  m^'  victuals 
cooked  by  Papists,  lived  upon  fix^s,  and,  he  verily  believed, 
tHcasseed  little  children. 

But  the  squires  ate  my  dinners  very  readily  for  all  that,  and 
old  Dr.  Huff  himself  was  compelled  to  allow  that  my  venison 
and  turtle  were  most  orthodox.  The  former  gentry  I  knew 
how  to  conciliate,  too,  in  other  wa3's.  There  had  been  only 
a  subscription  pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the  country,  and  a  few 
beggarly  couples  of  mangy  beagles,  with  which  old  Tiptotf 
pattered  about  his  grounds ;  I  built  a  kennel  and  stables,  which 
cost  30,000/.,  and  stocked  them  in  a  manner  which  was  worthy 
of  my  ancestors,  the  Irish  kings.  I  had  two  packs  of  hounds, 
and  took  the  field  in  the  season  four  times  a  week,  with  three 
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gentlemen  in  my  hunt-uniform  to  follow  me,  and  open  house  at 
Hackton  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  hunt. 

These  changes  and  this  train  de  vivre  required,  as  may  be 
8npiK)sed,  no  small  outlay ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  little  of 
that  base  spirit  of  econom}^  in  my  composition  which  some 
people  practise  and  admire.  For  instance,  old  Tiptoff  was 
hoarding  up  his  money  to  repair  his  father's  extravagance  and 
disencumber  his  estates ;  a  good  deal  of  the  money  with  which 
he  paid  off  his  mortgages  my  agent  procured  upon  mine.  And, 
besides,  it  must  be  remembered  I  had  only  a  life-interest  upon 
the  Lyndon  propertj*,  was  always  of  an  easy  temper  in  dealing 
with  the  money-brokers,  and  had  to  paj'  hea\'il3'  for  insuring 
her  ladyship's  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Lady  Lyndon  presented  me  with  a  son 
—  Brj'an  L3'ndon  I  called  him,  in  compliment  to  ra}-  royal 
ancestry' :  but  what  more  had  I  to  leave  him  than  a  noble  name  ? 
Was  not  the  estate  of  his  mother  entailed  upon  the  odious  little 
Turk,  Lord  Bullingdon?  and  whom,  by  the  wa\%  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  yet.  though  he  was  living  at  Hackton,  consigned 
to  a  new  governor.  The  insubordination  of  that  boy  was 
dreadful.  He  used  to  quote  passages  of  Hamlet"  to  his 
mother,  which  made  her  very  angry.  Once  when  I  took  a 
horsewhip  to  chastise  him,  he  drew  a  knife,  and  would  have 
stabbed  me :  and,  'faith,  I  recollected  my  own  youth,  which  was 
pretty  similar ;  and,  holding  out  my  hand,  burst  out  laughing, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  be  friends.  We  were  reconciled  for 
that  time,  and  the  next,  and  the  next ;  but  there  was  no  lovo 
lost  between  us,  and  his  hatred  for  me  seemed  to  grow  as  liii 
grew,  which  was  apace. 

I  determined  to  endow  my  darling  boy  Bryan  with  a  proj)- 
erty,  and  to  this  end  cut  down  twelve  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  timber  on  Lady  Lyndon's  Yorkshire  and  Irish  estates :  at 
which  proceeding  Bulliugdon's  guaixlian,  Tiptoff,* cried  out,  as 
usual,  and  swore  I  bad  no  right  to  touch  a  stick  of  the  trees : 
but  down  they  went;  and  I  commissioned  my  motlier  to  re- 
purchase the  ancient  lands  of  Ball^'barr}'  and  Barryogue,  which 
had  once  formed  part  of  the  immense  possessions  of  m}'  house. 
These  she  bought  back  with  excellent  pinidence,  and  extreme 
joy ;  for  hei*  heart  was  gladdened  at  the  idea  that  a  son  was 
bora  to  my  name,  and  with  the  notion  of  my  maguihcent 
fortunes. 

To  say  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid,  now  that  I  lived  in  a  ver}- 
different  sphere  to  that  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  move, 
lest  she  should  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  astonish  my  English 
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friends  by  her  bragging  and  her  brogue,  her  ixHige  and  her  old 
hoops  and  furbelows  of  the  time  of  George  II. :  in  which  she 
had  figured  advantageously  in  her  jooth,  and  which  she  still 
fondly  thought  to  be  at  the  height  of  the  fashion.  So  I  wrote 
to  her,  putting  off  her  visit ;  begging  her  to  visit  us  when  the 
left  wing  of  the  castle  was  finished,  or  the  stables  built,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  no  need  of  such  precaution.  A  hint's 
enough  for  me,  Redmond,"  the  old  lady  would  reply.  "  I  am 
not  coming  to  disturb  you  among  your  great  English  friends 
with  my  old-fashioned  Irish  ways.  If  s  a  blessing  to  me  to 
think  that  my  darling  boy  has  attained  the  position  which  I 
alwa3's  knew  was  his  due,  and  for  which  I  pinched  myself  to 
educate  him.  You  must  bring  me  the  little  Biyan,  Uiat  bis 
grandmother  may  kiss  him,  one  day.  Present  my  respectful 
blessing  to  her  ladyship  his  mamma.  Tell  her  she  has  got  a 
treasure  in  her  husband,  which  she  couldn't  have  had  bad  she 
taken  a  duke  to  marry  her ;  and  that  the  Barrys  and  the  Bradys, 
though  without  titles^  have  the  best  of  blood  in  their  veins.  I 
shall  never  rest  until  I  see  you  Earl  of  Ballybarry,  and  my 
grandson  Lord  Viscount  Barr3'(^e." 

How  singular  it  was  that  the  very  same  ideas  should  he 
passing  in  my  mothei-'s  mind  and  my  own  I  The  very  titles 
she  had  pitched  upon  had  also  been  selected  (naturally  enough) 
b}'  me ;  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  had  filled  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper  with  my  signature,  under  the  names  of  Bally- 
barry  and  Barryogue,  and  had  determined  with  my  usual  im- 
petuosity to  carry  my  point.  My  mother  went  and  established 
herself  at  Bally  harry,  living  with  the  priest  there  until  a  tene- 
ment could  be  erected,  and  dating  from  ''Ballybarry  CastJe;*' 
which,  5'ou  fhay  be  sure,  I  gave  out  to  be  a  place  of  no  small 
importance.  I  had  a  plan  of  the  estate  in  my  study,  both  at 
Haokton  and  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  plans  of  the  elevation 
of  Ballybarrf  Castle,  the  ancestral  residence  of  Barry  Lyndon, 
Esq.,  with  the  projected  improvements,  in  which  the  Castle 
was  represented  as  about  the  size  of  Windsor,  with  more  orna- 
ments to  the  architecture;  and  eight  hundred  acres  of  bog 
falling  in  handy,  I  purchased  them  at  thi'ee  pouuds  an  acre,  so 
that  my  estate  upon  the  map  looked  to  be  no  insignificant  one.* 

*  On  the  strenj^h  of  this  estate,  and  ple<lginff  his^ooOT  that  it  was  not 
mortgaged,  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  borrowed  17,00w.  in  tlie  year  1786,  froa 
young  Captain  Pigeon,  the  city  merchant's  son,  who  had  just  come  io  for 
his  property.  As  for  the  Polwellan  estate  and  mines,  "the  cause  of  end- 
less litigation/'  it  must  be  owned  that  our  hero  purchased  them ;  but  be 
never  paid  more  thau  the  first  bflOOl.  of  the  purcuase-money.   Hence  the 
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I  also  in  this  year  made  arrangements  fbr  purchasing  the  Pol- 
wellan  estate  and  mines  in  Cornwall  from  Sir  John  Trecothick, 
for  70,000/.  —  an  imprudent  bargain,  which  was  afterwards  the 
eaase  to  me  of  much  dispute  and  litigation.  The  troubles  of 
property,  the  rascality  of  agents,  the  quibbles  of  lawyers,  are 
endless.  Humble  people  envy  us,  great  men,  and  fancy  that 
onr  lives  are  all  pleasure.  Many  a  time  in  the  course  of  my 
prosperity  I  have  sighed  for  the  days  of  m}'  meanest  fortune, 
and  envied  the  boon  companions  at  my  table,  with  no  clothes 
to  their  backs  but  such  as  my  credit  supplied  them,  without  a 
guinea  but  what  came  from  m^*  pocket ;  but  without  one  of  tlie 
harassing  cares  and  responsibilities  which  are  the  dismal  ad* 
jnncts  of  great  rank  and  property. 

J  did  little  more  than  make  my  appearance,  and  assume  the 
command  of  my  estates,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  rewarding 
generously  those  persons  who  had  been  kind  to  me  in  my 
former  adversities,  and  taking  my  fitting  place  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  small  inducements  to 
remain  in  it  after  having  tasted  of  the  genteeler  and  more  com- 
plete pleasures  of  English  and  Continental  life ;  and  we  passed 
our  summers  at  Buxton,  the  Bath,  and  Harrogate,  while  Hack- 
ton  Castle  was  being  beautified  in  the  elegant  manner  already 
described  by  me,  and  the  season  at  our  mansion  in  Berkeley 
Square. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  possession  of  wealth  brings  out  the 
virtues  of  a  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  acts  as  a  varnish  or  lustre  to 
them,  and  brings  out  their  brilliancy  and  color  in  a  manner 
never  known  when  the  individual  stood  in  the  cold  gray  atmos- 
phere of  poverty.  I  assure  3'ou  it  was  a  very  short  time  before 
1  was  a  pretty  fellow  of  the  first  class  ;  made  no  small  sensation 
at  the  coffee-houses  in  Pall  Mall,  and  afterwards  at  the  most 
famous  clubs.  My  style,  equipages,  and  elegant  entertain- 
ments were  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  were  described  in  all  the 
morning  prints.  The  needier  part  of  Lady  Lyndon's  relatives, 
and  such  as  had  been  offended  by  the  intolerable  pompositj'  of 
old  Tiptoff,  began  to  appear  at  our  routs  and  assemblies ;  and 
as  for  relations  of  my  own,  I  found  in  London  and  Ii*elan(l 
more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  of  cousins  who  claimed 
affinity  with  me.  There  were,  of  course,  natives  of  m}'  own 
country  (of  whiA  I  was  not  particularly  proud),  and  I  i-eceived 
visits  from  three  or  four  swaggering  shabby  Temple  bucks, 

litigation  of  which  he  complains,  and  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  '*  Treco- 
thick  n.  Lyndon/'  in  which  Mr.  John  Scott  greatly  distinguislied  him- 
•elf.  —  Ed. 
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with  tarnished  lace  and  Tipperary  brogue,  who  were  eating  their 
"way  to  the  bar  in  London  ;  from  several  gambling  adventurers 
of  the  watering-places,  whom  I  soon  spe^diij'  let  to  know  their 
place ;  and  from  others  of  more  reputable  condition.  Among 
them  I  may  mention  my  cousin  the  Lord  Kilbarr}',  who,  on  the 
score  of  his  relationship,  borrowed  thirty  pieces  from  me  to 
pay  his  landlady  in  Swallow  Street ;  and  whom,  for  my  own 
reasons,  I  allowed  to  maintain  and  credit  a  connection  for 
which  the  Heralds'  College  gave  no  authority  whatsoever. 
Kilbarr}'  had  a  cover  at  my  table ;  punted  at  play,  and  paid 
when  he  liked,  which  was  seldom ;  had  an  intimacy  with,  and 
was  under  considerable  obligations  to  my  tailor and  always 
boasted  of  his  cousin  the  great  Barry  Lyndon  of  tlie  West 
countr3% 

Her  ladyship  and  I  lived,  after  a  while,  pretty  separate  when 
in  London.  She  preferred  quiet :  or  to  say  the  truth,  I  pre- 
ferred it ;  being  a  great  friend  to  a  modest,  tranquil  behavior 
in  woman,  and  a  taste  for  the  domestic  pleasures.  Hence  [ 
encouraged  her  to  dine  at  home  with  her  ladies,  her  chaplain, 
and  a  few  of  her  friends ;  admitted  three  or  four  proper  and 
discreet  persons  to  accompany  her  to  her  box  at  the  opera  or 
play  on  proper  occasions ;  and  indeed  declined  for  her  the  too 
frequent  visits  of  her  friends  and  family,  preferring  to  recdve 
them  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  on  our  grand  reception 
daj's.  Besides,  she  was  a  mother,  and  had  great  comfort  in 
the  dressing,  educating,  and  dandling  our  little  Bryan,  for 
whose  sake  it  was  (it  that  she  should  give  up  the  pleasures  and 
frivolities  of  the  world  ;  so  she  left  that  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
farailj'  of  distinction  to  be  performed  by  me.  To  say  the  truth, 
Lad\'  Lyndon's  figure  and  appearance  were  not  at  this  time  such 
as  to  make  for  their  owner  an}'  ver}'  brilliant  appearance  in  the 
fashionable  world.  She  had  grown  very  fat,  was  short-sighted, 
pale  in  complexion,  careless  about  her  dress,  dull  in  demeanor; 
her  conversations  with  me  characterized  by  a  stupid  despair,  or 
a  silly,  blundeiing  attempt  at  forced  cheerfulness  still  more  dis- 
agreeable :  hence  our  interc*ourse  was  but  trifling,  and  my  temp- 
tations to  carry  her  into  the  world,  or  to  remain  in  her  society, 
of  necessity  exceedingly  small.  She  would  try  my  temper  at 
home,  too,  in  a  thousand  ways.  When  requested  b}'  me  (often, 
I  own,  rather  roughly)  to  entertain  the  conipal^  wiUi  conversa- 
tion, wit,  and  learning,  of  which  she  was  a  mistress  :  or  music, 
of  which  she  was  an  accomplished  performer,  she  would  as  often 
as  not  begin  to  cry,  and  leave  the  room.  My  company  from 
this,  of  course,  fancied  I  was  a  tryant  over  her;  whereas  I  was 
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only  a  severe  and^eareftil  guardian  over  a  silly,  bad-tempered, 
and  weak-minded  lady. 

She  was  luckily  very  fond  of  her  youngest  son,  and  through 
him  I  had  a  wholesome  and  effectual  hold  of  her ;  for  if  in  any 
of  her  tantrums  or  fits  of  haughtiness  —  (this  woman  was  in- 
tolerably proud ;  and  repeatedly,  at  first,  in  our  quarrels,  dai*ed 
to  twit  me  with  my  own  original  poverty  and  low  birth),  —  if,  I 
say,  in  our  disputes  she  pretended  to  have  the  upper  hand,  to 
assert  her  authority  against  mine,  to  refuse  to  sign  such  papers 
as  I  might  think  necessary'  for  the  distribution  of  our  large  and 
complicated  property,  I  would  have  Master  Bryan  carried  off 
to  Chiswick  for  a  couple  of  days ;  and  I  warrant  me  his  lad}'- 
mother  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  would  agree  to  anything 
I  chose  to  propose.  The  servants  about  her  I  took  care  should 
be  in  my  pay,  not  hers :  especially  the  child's  head  nurse  was 
under  my  orders,  not  those  of  my  lady ;  and  a  very  handsome, 
red-cheeked,  impudent  jade  she  was;  and  a  great  fool  she 
made  me  make  of  myself.  This  woman  was  more  mistress  of 
the  house  than  the  poor-spirited  lady  who  owned  it.  She  gave 
the  law  to  the  servants ;  and  if  I  showed  any  paiticular  atten- 
tion to  an}'  of  the  ladies  who  visited  us,  the  slut  would  not 
scruple  to  show  her  jealousy,  and  to  find  means  to  send  them 
packing.  The  fact  is,  a  generous  man  is  always  made  a  fool  of 
bv  some  woman  or  other ;  and  this  one  had  such  an  influence 
over  me,  that  she  could  turn  me  round  her  finger.* 

*  From  these  curious  eonfessions,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lyndon 
maltreated  liis  lady  in  every  possible  way ;  that  lie  denied  her  society, 
buUied  her  into  signing  away  Iter  property,  spent  it  in  gambling  and 
taverns,  was  openly  unfaithful  to  her ;  and,  when  she  complained,  threat- 
ened to  remove  her  children  from  her.  Nor,  indeed,  is  hfe  the  only  husband 
wlio  has  done  the  like,  and  has  passed  for  "  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  : " 
a  jovial,  good-natured  fellow.  The  world  contains  scores  of  such  amiable 
people ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  because  justice  has  not  been  done  them  that  wo 
liave  edited  this  iiutobiography.  Had  it  been  that  of  a  mere  hero  of 
romance,  —  one  of  those  heroic  youths  who  figure  in  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  James, —  there  would  have  been  no  call  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
personage  already  so  often  and  so  charmingly  depicted.  Mr.  Barry  Lyn- 
don Is  not,  we  repeat,  a  hero  of  the  common  pattern ;  but  let  the  reader  look 
round,  and  ask  himself,  Do  not  as  many  rogues  succeed  in  life  as  honest 
men  ?  more  fools  than  men  of  talent  ?  And  is  it  not  just  that  the  lives  of 
this  cla«s  should  be  described  by  the  student  of  human  nature  a^  well  as 
the  actions  of  those  fairy-tale  princes,  those  perfect  impossible  heroes,  whom 
our  writers  love  to'describe  ?  There  is  something  noUtt  and  simple  in  that 
time-honored  «tyle  of  novel-writing  by  which  Prince  Pretty  man,  at  the  end 
of  his  adventures,  is  put  in  possession  of  every  worldly  prosperity,  as  he 
has  been  endowed  with  every  mental  and  bodily  excellence  previously.  The 
novelist  thinks  that  he  can  do  no  more  for  his  darling  hero  than  make  him 
a  lord.    Is  it  not  a  poor  standard  that,  of  the  Kummum  bonum  f   The  great- 
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Her  infernal  temper  (Mrs.  Stammer  was  the  Jade's  name), 
and  my  wife's  moody  despondency,  made  my  house  and  hosae 
not  over-pleasant:  hence  I  was  driven  a  good  deal  abroad, 
where,  as  play  was  the  fashion  at  every  club,  tavern,  and  as- 
sembly, I,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  resume  my  old  habit,  and 
to  commence  as  an  amateur  those  games  at  which  I  was  omoo 
unrivalled  in  Europe.  But  whether  a  man's  temper  changes 
with  prosperity,  or  his  skill  leaves  him  when,  deprived  of  a  con- 
federate, and  pursuing  the  game  no  longer  professionally*  he 
joins  in  it,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  pastime,  I  know  not ; 
but  x^rtain  it  is,  that  in  the  seasons  of  1774-5  I  lost  mach 
money  at  White's  "  and  the  Ck)Coa  Tree,"  and  was  compelled 
to  meet  my  losses  by  borrowing  largelj'  upon  my  wife's  annuities, 
insuring  her  ladyship's  life,  and  so  forth.  The  terms  at  wbioh 
I  raised  these  necessary  sums,  and  the  outlaw's  requisite  for  nij 
improvements,  were,  of  course,  very  onerous,  and  clipped  tke 
property  considerably ;  and  it  was  some  of  these  papers  which. 
m3^  Lady  Lyndon  (who  was  <^  a  narrow,  timid,  and  stingy-  turn) 
occasionally  refused  to  sign :  until  I  penuaded  her,  as  I  have 
before  shown. 

My  dealings  on  the  turf  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  forming 
part  of  my  history  at  this  time ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  recalling  my  Newmarket  doings.  I  was  in- 
fernally bit  and  bubbled  in  almost  every  one  of  my  transactions 
there  ;  and  though  I  could  ride  a  horse  as  well  as  any  man  in 
England,  was  no  match  with  the  English  noblemen  at  backing 
him.  Fifteen  years  after  m}'  horse,  Bay  Billow,  by  Sophy 
Hardcastle,  out  of  Eclipse,  lost  the  Newmarket  stakes,  for 
which  he  was  the  first  favorite,  I  found  that  a  noble  earl, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  had  got  into  his  stable  the  morning  be- 
fore he  ran ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  an  ontside  horse 
won,  and  3^our  humble  servant  was  out  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Strangers  had  no  chance  in  those 
days  on  the  heath :  and,  though  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
and  fashion  assembled  there,  and  surrounded  by  the  great- 
est persons  of  the  land,  —  the  royal  dukes,  with  their  wives 
and  splendid  equipages;  old  Grafton,  with  his  queer  bevy^of 
compan}^  and  such  men  as  Ancaster,  Sandwich,  Lorn,  —  a 

est  good  in  life  is  not  to  be  a  lord;  perhaps  not  even  to  be  happy. 
Pov<^rty,  illness,  a  humpback,  may  be  rewards  and  conditioM  of  good,  aa 
well  as  that  bodily  prosperity  which  all  of  us  unconsciously  set  up  tor  wor^ 
ship.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  an  essay,  not  a  note ;  and  it  is  best  to  allow 
Mr.  Lyndon  to  resume  the  candid  and  ingenious  nanratiTe  of  bla  viiiiiea 
and  di^fects. 
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man  might  have  conBldered  himself  certain  of  fair  play  and 
have  been  not  a  little  proud  of  the  society  he  kept;  yet,  I 
promise  you,  that,  exalted  as  it  was,  there  was  no  set  of  men 
in  Europe  who  knew  how  to  rob  more  genteelly,  to  bubble  a 
stranger,  to  bribe  a  jockey,  to  doctor  a  horse,  or  to  arrange  a 
betting-book.  Even  /  couldn't  stand  against  these  accomplished 
gamesters  of  the  highest  families  in  Europe.  Was  it  my  own 
want  of  style,  or  my  want  of  a  fortune  ?  I  kiiow  not.  But 
now  I  was  arrived  at  the  height  of  my  ambition  both  my  skill 
and  my  luck  seemed  to  be  deserting  me.  Everything  I  touched 
crumbled  in  my  hand ;  every  speculation  I  had  failed ;  every 
agent  1  trusted  deceived  me.  I  am,  indeed,  one  of  those  bom 
to  make,  and  not  to  keep  fortunes ;  for  the  qualities  and  energy 
which  lead  a  man  to  effect  the  first  are  often  the  very  causes  of 
his  ruin  in  the  latter  case :  indeed  I  know  of  no  other  reason 
for  the  misfortunes  which  finally  befell  me.* 

I  had  always  a  taste  for  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  have  no  objection  to  playing  the  fine  gentle- 
man and  patron  among  the  wits.  Such  people  are  usually 
needy,  and  of  low  birth,  and  have  an  instinctive  awe  and  love 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  laced  coat ;  as  all  must  have  remarked 
who  have  frequented  their  society.  Mr.  Rejmolds,  who  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  certainly  the  most  elegant  painter  of 
his  day,  was  a  pretty  dexterous  courtier  of  the  wit  tribe ;  and 
it  was  through  this  gentleman,  who  painted  a  piece  of  me.  Lady 
Lyndon,  and  our  little  Bryan,  which  was  greatly  admired  at  the 
Exhibition  (I  was  represented  as  quitting  my  wife,  in  the  cos^ 
tume  of  the  Tippleton  yeomanry,  of  which  I  was  major ;  the 
child  starting  back  fixwn  my  helmet  like  what-d'ye-call-'im  — 
Hector's  son,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Iliad  ")  ;  it  was 
through  Mr.  Re3'nold8  that  I  was  introduced  to  a  score  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  t^eir  great  chief,  Mr.  Jc^nson.  I  always 
thought  their  great  chief  a  great  bear.  He  drank  tea  twice  or 
thrice  at  my  house,  misbehaving  himself  most  grossly ;  treating 
my  opinions  with  no  more  respect  than  those  of  a  schoolboy, 
and  telling  me  to  mind  my  horses  and  tailors,  and  not  trouble 
myself  about  letters.  His  Scotch  bear-leader,  Mr.  Boswell, 
was  a  butt  of  the  first  quality.  I  never  saw  sudi  a  figure  as  the 
fellow  cut  in  what  he  called  a  Coi*sican  habit,  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Comel3^8  balls  at  Carlisle  House,  Soho.  But  that  the  stories 
connected  with  that  same  establishment  are  not  tlie  most  profit- 

•  The  memoirs  seem  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1814,  in  that 
calm  retreat  which  Fortune  had  selected  for  the  author  at  the  close  of  his 
life. 
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able  tales  in  the  world,  I  could  tell  tales  of  scores  of  queer  doii^ 
there.  All  the  high  and  low  demireps  of  the  town  gathered 
there,  from  his  gi*ace  of  Ancaster  down  to  my  coontr3'maDY  poor 
Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  the  poet,  and  fix>m  the  Ducliess  of  Kings- 
ton down  to  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  or  Kitty  Fisher.  Here  I  have 
met  very  queer  characters,  who  came  to  queer  ends  too :  poor 
Uackman,  that  afterwards  was  hanged  for  killing  Miss  Hay,  and 
(on  the  sh')  hi^  Reverence  Dr.  Simony,  whom  my  friend  Sam 
Foote,  of  the  Little  Theatre,"  bade  to  live  even  after  focgery 
and  the  rope  cut  short  the  unlucky  parson's  career. 

It  was  a  meny  place,  London,  in  those  days,  and  that* s  the 
truth.  I'm  writing  now  in  my  gouty  old  age,  and  people 
have  grown  vastly  more  moral  and  matter-of-fact  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  world  was  j  oaog 
with  me.  There  was  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
common  fellow  in  those  times.  We  wore  silk  and  embroidery 
then.  Now  every  man  has  the  same  coachman-like  look  in  his 
belcher  and  caped  coat,  and  there  is  no  outward  difference  be- 
tween my  lord  and  his  groom.  Then  it  took  a  man  of  fashion 
a  couple  of  hours  to  make  his  toilette,  and  he  could  show  some 
taste  and  genius  in  the  selecting  it.  What  a  blaze  of  splendor 
was  a  drawing-room,  or  an  opera,  of  a  gala  night !  What  sums 
of  money  were  lost  and  won  at  the  delicious  faro-table !  Mr 
gilt  curricle  and  outriders,  blazing  in  green  and  gold,  were  very 
different  objects  to  the  equipages  3'ou  see  now-a^ays  in  the  ring, 
with  the  stunted  grooms  l)ehind  them.  A  man  could  drink  four 
times  as  much  as  the  milksops  now-a-days  can  swallow  :  but  'tis 
useless  expatiating  on  this  theme.  GenUemen  are  dead  and 
gone.  The  fashion  has  now  turned  upon  your  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  I  grow  quite  moody  and  sad  when  I  think  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

This  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  what  was  a 
very  happy  and  splendid  time  with  me,  but  presenting  litUe  of 
mark  in  the  way  of  adventure ;  as  is  generally'  the  case  when 
times  are  happy  and  easy.  It  would  seem  idle  to  fill  pages  with 
accounts  of  the  e very-da}'  occupations  of  a  man  of  fashion,  — 
the  fair  ladies  who  smiled  upon  him,  the  di^esses  he  wore,  the 
matches  he  played,  and  won  or  lost.  At  this  period  of  time, 
when  3'Oungstei*s  are  emploj^ed  cutting  the  Frenchmen's  throats 
in  Spain  and  France,  hing  out  in  bivouacs,  and  feeding  off 
commissariat  beef  and  biscuit,  the}'  would  not  understand  what 
a  life  their  ancestors  led ;  and  so  I  shall  leave  further  discourse 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  times  when  even  the  Prince  was  a  lad 
in  leading-strings,  when  Charles  Fox  had  not  subsided  into  a 
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mere  statesman,  and  Buonaparte  was  a  beggarly  brat  in  his 
native  island! 

Whilst  these  improvements  were  going  on  in  my  estates,  — 
my  house,  from  an  antique  Norman  castle,  being*  changed  to 
an  elegant  Greek  temple,  or  palace  —  my  gardens  and  woods 
losing  their  rustic  appearance  to  be  adapted  to  the  most  genteel 
French  style  —  my  child  growing  up  at  his  mother's  knees,  and 
iiiy  influence  in  the.  country  increasing,  —  it  must  not  be  im- 
a^^ineil  that  I  stayed  in  Devonshire  all  this  while,  and  that  I 
n.'glected  to  make  visits  to  London,  and  my  various  estates  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

I  went  to  reside  at  the  Trecothick  estate  and  the  Polwcllan 
Wheal,  where  I  found,  instead  of  profit,  every  kind  of  petti- 
fogging chicanery ;  I  passed  over  in  state  to  our  territories  in 
Ireland,  where  I  entertained  the  gentiy  in  a  style  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself  could  not  equal ;  gave  the  fashion  to  Dublin 
(to  be  sure  it  was  a  be^arly,  savage  city  in  those  days ;  and, 
since  the  time  there  has  been  a  pother  about  the  Union,  and 
the  misfortunes  attending  it,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  mad  praises  of  the  old  order  of  things,  which  the  fond 
Irish  patriots  have  invented) ;  I  say  I  set  the  fashion  to  Dublin  ; 
and  small  praise  to  me,  for  a  poor  place  it  was  in  those  times, 
whatever  the  Irish  party  may  say. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  it.  It 
was  the  Warsaw  of  our  part  of  the  world  :  there  was  a  splendid, 
ruined,  half-civilized  nobility,  ruling  over  a  half-savage  popula- 
tion. I  say  half  savage  advisedly.  The  commonalty  in  the 
streets  were  wild,  unshorn,  and  in  rags.  The  most  public 
places  were  not  safe  after  nightfall.  The  College,  the  public 
bnildings,  and  the  great  gentrj's  houses  were  splendid  (the 
latter  unfinished  for  the  most  part) ;  but  the  people  were  in  a 
state  more  wretched  than  any  vulgar  I  have  ever  known :  the 
exercise  of  their  ix*ligion  was  only  half  allowed  to  them ;  their 
clergy  were  forced  to  be  educated  out  of  the  country ;  their 
aristocracy  was  quite  distinct  from  them ;  there  was  a  Protes- 
tant nobilit}*,  and  in  the  towns,  poor,  insolent  Protestant  cor- 
porations, with  a  bankiupt  i-etinue  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and 
municipal  officers  —  all  of  whom  figured  in  addresses  and  had 
the  public  voice  in  the  country ;  but  there  was  no  S3'mpathy 
and  connection  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  people  of  the 
Irish.  To  one  who  had  been  bred  so  much  abroad  as  mj'self, 
this  difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  doubly 
striking ;  and  though  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  my  own  faith,  yet  I 
could  not  help  remembering  my  grandfather  held  a  different 
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one,  and  wondering  that  there  should  be  such  a  political  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  I  passed  among  my  neighbors  for  a 
dangerous  leveller,  for  entertaining  and  expressing  such  opin- 
ions, and  especially  for  asking  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  my 
table  at  Castle  L3'ndon.  He  was  a  gentleman,  educated  at 
Salamanca,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far  better  bred  and  more  agree- 
able companion  than  his  comrade  the  rector,  who  had  but  a 
dozen  Protestants  for  his  congregation  ;  who  was  a  lord's  son, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  could  hardly  spell,  and  the  great  field  of  his 
labors  was  in  the  kennel  and  cockpit. 

I  did  not  extend  and  beautify  the  house  of  Castle  Lyndon  as 
I  had  done  our  other  estates,  but  contented  myself  with  paying 
an  occasional  visit  there ;  exercising  an  almost  ro}  al  hospitality, 
and  keeping  open  house  during  my  stay.  When  absent,  I  gave 
to  my  aunt^  the  widow  Brady,  and  her  six  unmarried  daughters 
(although  they  always  detested  me),  permission  to  inhabit  the 
place ;  my  mother  preferring  m}'  new  mansion  of  Barry<^ue. 

And  as  my  Lord  Bullingdon  was  by  this  time  grown  exces- 
sively tall  and  troublesome,  I  determined  to  leave  him  under 
the  care  of  a  proper  governor  in  Ireland,  with  Mrs.  Brady  and 
her  six  daughters  to  take  care  of  him ;  and  he  was  welcome  to 
fall  in  love  with  all  the  old  ladies  if  he  were  so  minded,  and 
thereby  imitate  his  step-father's  example.  When  tired  of  Castle 
Lyndon,  his  lordship  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  reside  at  my 
house  with  my  mamma ;  but  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
him  and  her,  and,  on  account  of  my  son  Br3'an,  I  think  she 
hated  him  as  cordially  as  ever  I  myself  could  possibly  do. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  not  so  lucky  as  the  neighboring 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  the  share  of  representatives 
which  the  latter  possesses;  where  I  have  known  a  moderate 
country  gentleman,  with  a  few  score  of  hundreds  per  annum 
fi-om  his  estate,  treble  his  income  by  returning  three  or  four 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  by  the  influence  with  Ministers 
which  these  seats  gave  him.  The  parliamentar}'  interest  of  the 
house  of  Lyndon  had  been  grossl}'  neglected  during  my  wife's 
minority,  and  the  incapacit}'  of  the  earl  her  father;  or,  to 
speAk  more  correctly,  it  had  been  smuggled  away  from  the 
Lyndon  famil}'  altogether  b^'  the  adroit  old  hypocrite  of  Tiptoff 
Castle,  who  acted  as  most  kinsmen  and  guardians  do  by  their 
wards  and  relatives,  and  robbed  them.  The  Marquess  of  Tiptoff 
returned  four  Members  to  Parliament :  two  for  the  borough  of 
Tippleton,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  lies  at  the  foot  of  our 
estate  of  Ilackton,  bounded  on  the  otlier  side  by  Tiptoff  Park. 
For  time  out  of  mind  we  had  sent  Members  for  that  borough, 
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until  Tiptoff,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  lord^s  imbecility,  put 
in  his  own  nominees.  When  his  eldest  son  became  of  age,  of 
course  my  lord  was  to  take  his  seat  for  Tippleton ;  when  Rigby 
(Nabob  Rigby,  who  made  his  fortune  under  Clive  in  India) 
died,  the  Marquis  thought  fit  to  bring  down  his  second  son,  ray 
Lord  George  Poynings,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  t)ie  reader 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  determined,  in  his  high  mightiness, 
that  ]ie  too  should  go  on  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
—  the  big  old  Whigs,  with  whom  the  marquess  acted. 

Rigby  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  ailing  condition  pre- 
vious to  his  demise,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  circumstance 
of  his  failing  health  had  not  been  passed  over  by  the  gentry  of 
the  county,  who  were  staunch  government  men  for  the  most 
part,  and  hated  my  Lord  l  iptofTs  principles  as  dangerous  and 
ruinous.  "  We  have  been  looking  out  for  a  man  to  fight 
against  him,"  said  the  squires  to  me ;  we  can  only  match 
Tiptoff  out  of  Hackton  Castle.  You,  Mr.  Lyndon,  are  our 
man,  and  at  the  next  county  election  we  will  swear  to  bring 
you  in.'* 

1  hated  the  Tiptoffs  so,  that  I  would  have  fought  them  at  any 
election.  Thej^  not  only  would  not  visit  at  Hackton,  but  de- 
dined  to  receive  those  who  visited  us ;  they  kept  the  women  of 
the  county  from  receiving  my  wife :  they  invented  half  the  wild 
stories  of  m}*  profligacy  and  extravagance  with  which  the  neigh- 
borhood was  entertained ;  they  said  I  had  frightened  m}*  wife 
into  marriage,  and  that  she  was  a  lost  woman ;  they  hinted 
that  Bnllingdon's  life  was  not.  secure  under  my  roof,  that  his 
treatment  was  odious,  and  that  I  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  to  make  place  for  Bryan  my  son.  I  could  scarce  have  a 
friend  to  Hackton,  but  the}'  counted  the  bottles  drank  at  my 
table.  They  fen'eted  out  my  dealings  with  my  lawyers  and 
agents.  If  a  creditor  was  unpaid,  every  item  of  his  bill  was 
known  at  Tiptoff  Hall ;  if  I  looked  at  a  farmer's  daughter,  it 
was  said  I  had  ruined  her.  My  faults  are  many,  I  confess, 
and  as  a  domestic  character,  I  can't  boast  of  any  particular 
regularit3',  or  temi>er;  but  Lady  Lyndon  and  I  did  not  quarrel 
more  than  fashionable  people  do,  and,  at  first,  we  always  used 
to  make  it  up  prett}'  well.  I  am  a  man  full  of  errors,  certainly, 
but  not  the  devil  that  these  odious  backbiters  at  Tiptoff  repre- 
sented me  to  be.  For  the  firat  three  years  I  never  struck  my 
wife  but  when  I  was  in  Jiiquor.  When  I  flung  the  carving- 
knife  at  Bullingdon  I  was  drunk,  as  everybody  present  can 
testify ;  but  as  for  having  any  systematic  scheme  against  the 
poor  lad,  I  can  declare  solemnly  that,  beyond  merely  hating 
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him  (and  one's  inclinations  are  not  in  one's  power),  I  am.guilty 
of  no  evil  towards  him. 

I  had  sufficient  motives,  then,  for  enmity  against  the 
Tiptotfs,  and  am  not  a  man  to  let  a  feeling  of  that  kind  lie 
inactive.  Though  a  Whig,  or,  perhaps,  because  a  Whig,  the 
marquess  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  men  breathing,  and  treated 
commoners  as  his  idol  the  great  earl  used  to  treat  them  — 
after  he  came  to  a  coronet  himself  —  as  so  many  low  vassals, 
who  might  be  proud  to  lick  his  shoebtickle.  When  the  Tip- 
pleton  mayor  and  corporation  waited  upon  him,  he  received 
them  covered,  never  offered  Mr.  Mayor  a  chair,  but  retired 
when  the  refreshments  were  brought,  or  had  tiiem  served  to 
the  worshipful  aldermen  in  the  steward's  room.  These  honest 
Britons  never  rebelled  against  such  treatment,  until  instructed 
to  do  so  by  my  patriotism.  No,  the  dogs  liked  to  be  bul- 
lied ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience,  I  have  met 
with  but  very  few  Englishmen  who  are  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking. 

It  was  not  until  I  opened  their  eyes  that  they  knew  their 
degradation.  I  invited  the  Mayor  to  Hackton,  and  Mrs.  May- 
oress (a  very  buxom,  pretty  groceress  she  was,  by  the  way)  I 
made  sit  by  my  wife,  and  drove  them  both  out  to  the  races  in 
my  curricle.  Lad}'  Lyndon  fought  verj'  hard  against  this  con- 
descension ;  but  I  had  a  way  with  her,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
though  she  had  a  temper,  yet  1  had  a  better  one.  A  tem- 
per, psha !  A  wild-cat  has  a  temper,  but  a  keeper  can  get  the 
better  of  it ;  and  1  know  very  few  women  in  the  world  whom  I 
could  not  master. 

Well,  I  made  much  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  ;  sent  them 
bucks  for  their  dinners,  or  asked  them  to  mine ;  made  a  point 
of  attending  their  assemblies,  dancing  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  going  through,  in  sliort,  all  the  acts  of  politeness 
which  are  necessar}'  on  such  occasions :  and  though  old  Tiptoff 
must  have  seen  m}'  goings  on,  yet  his  head  was  so  much  in  the 
clouds,  that  he  never  once  condescended  to  imagine  his  d3-nasty 
could  be  oveithrown  in  his  own  town  of  Tippleton,  and  issued 
his  mandates  as  securely  as  if  he  had  been  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  the  Tippletoniaus  no  better  than  so  many  slaves  of  bis 
will. 

Every  post  which  brought  us  any  account  of  Rigbj  's  increas- 
ing illness,  was  the  sure  occasion  of  a  dinner  from  me;  so 
much  so,  that  my  friends  of  the  hunt  used  to  laugh  and  say, 
Rigby's  worse ;  there's  a  corporation  dinner  at  Hackton." 

It  was  in  1776,  when  the  American  war  broke  out,  that  I 
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came  into  Parliament.  My  Lord  Chatham,  whose  wisdom  his 
party  in  those  days  used  to  call  superhuman,  raised  his  oracu- 
lar voice  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  American  contest ; 
and  m3*  countryman,  Mr.  Burke  —  a  great  philosopher,  but  a 
plaguy  long-winded  orator  —  was  the  champion  of  the  rebels 
in  the  Commons  —  where,  however,  thanks  to  British  patriot- 
ism, he  could  get  but  very  few  to  back  him.  Old  Tiptoff 
would  have  sworn  black  was  white  if  the  great  earl  had 
bidden  him ;  and  he  made  his  son  give  up  his  commission  in 
the  Guards,  in  imitation  of  my  Lord  Pitt,  who  resigned  his 
ensigDcy  rather  than  fight  against  what  he  called  his  American 
breUiren. 

But  this  was  a  height  of  patriotism  extremely  little  relished 
in  England,  where,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
our  people  hated  the  Americans  heartily ;  and  where,  when  we 
heanl  of  the  fight  of  Lexington,  and  the  glorious  victory  of 
Bunker's  Uill  (as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those  days),  the  nation 
flushed  out  in  its  usual  hot-headed  anger.  The  talk  was  all 
against  the  phUosophera  after  that,  and  the  people  were  most 
indomitably  loyal.  It  was  not  until  the  land-tax  was  increased, 
that  the  gentry  began  to  grumble  a  little ;  but  still  my  party 
in  the  West  was  very  strong  against  the  Tiptotfs,  and  1  deter- 
miuod  to  take  the  field  and  win  as  usual. 

The  old  marquess  neglected  every  one  of  the  decent  precau- 
tions which  are  requisite  in  a  parliamentary  campaign.  He 
signified  to  the  corporation  and  freeholders  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting his  son,  Lonl  Geoi-ge,  and  his  desire  that  the  latter 
should  be  elected  their  burgess ;  but  he  scarcely  gave  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  beer  to  whet  the  devotedness  of  his  adherents : 
and  J,  as  I  need  not  say,  engaged  every  tavern  in  Tipplcton 
in  my  behalf. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  twenty-times- told  tale  of  an 
election.  1  rescued  the  borough  of  Tippleton  from  the  hands 
of  Lord  Tiptoff  and  his  son.  Lord  George.  I  had  a  savage 
sort  of  satisfaction,  too,  in  forcing  my  wife  (who  had  been  at 
one  time  exceedinglj*  smitten  by  her  kinsman,  as  1  have  already 
related,)  to  take  part  against  him,  and  to  wear  and  distribute 
my  colors  when  the  day  of  election  came.  And  when  we 
spoke  at  one  another,  I  told  the  crowd  that  I  had  beaten  Lonl 
George  in  love,  that  I  had  beaten  him  in  war,  and  that  I  would 
now  t>cat  him  in  Parliament ;  and  so  I  did,  as  the  event  proved  : 
for,  to  the  inexpressible  auger  of  the  old  mai^quess,  Barry 
Lyndon,  Esquire,  was  returned  Meml)er  of  Parliament  for 
Tippleton,  in  place  of  John  Rigby,  Esquire,  deceased ;  and  I 
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threatened  him  at  the  next  election  to  tnm  him  out  of  both  his 
Beats,  and  went  to  attend  mj  duties  in  Parliament. 

It  was  then  I  seriously  determined  on  achieving  for  myself 
the  Irish  peerage,  to  be  enjoyed  ailer  me  by  my  beloved  son 
and  heir. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

IN  WHICH  MT  GOOD  FORTUNE  BEGINS  TO  WAYBR. 

And  now,  if  any  people  should  be  disposed  to  think  mx 
history  immoral  (for  I  have  heard  some  assert  that  I  was  a  man 
who  never  deserved  that  so  much  prosperity  should  fall  to  mj 
share) ,  I  will  beg  those  cavillers  to  do  me  the  favor  to  read  ttie 
conclusion  of  my  adventures ;  when  they  will  see  it  was  no  such 
great  prize  that  I  had  won,  and  that  wealth;  splendor,  thirty 
thousand  per  annum,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  are  often  par- 
chased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  when  one  has  to  buy  tliose  enjoy- 
ments at  the  price  of  personal  liberty,  and  saddled  with  the 
charge  of  a  troublesome  wife. 

They  ai*e  the  deuce,  these  troublesome  wives,  and  that  is 
the  truth.  No  man  knows  until  he  tries  how  wearisome  and 
disheartening  the  burthen  of  one  of  them  is,  and  how  the 
annoyance  grows  and  strengthens  fh>m  3'ear  to  year,  and  the 
courage  becomes  weaker  to  bear  it ;  so  that  that  trouble  which 
seemed  light  and  trivial  the  first  year,  becomes  intolerable  ten 
vears  afler.  I  have  heard  of  one  of  the  classical  fellows  in  the 
dictionaiy  who  began  by  carrying  a  calf  up  a  hill  ever>'  day, 
and  so  continued  until  the  animal  grew  to  l)e  a  bull,  whicb  be 
still  easily  accommodated  upon  his  shouklers;  but  take  ray 
word  for  it,  young  unmarried  gentlemen,  a  wife  is  a  very  much 
harder  pack  to  the  back  than  the  bi^^st  heifer  in  Smithfield  : 
and,  if  I  can  prevent  one  of  you  from  marrjing,  the  '*  Memoir? 
of  Bany  Lyndon,  Esq.,"  will  not  be  written  in  vain.  Not  that 
my  lady  was  a  scold  or  a  shrew,  as  some  wives  are ;  I  could  have 
managed  to  have  cured  her  of  that ;  but  she  was  of  a  cowardly, 
crying,  melancholy,  maudlin  temper,  which  is  to  me  still  more 
odious :  do  what  one  would  to  please  her,  she  would  never  be 
happy  or  in  good  humor.  I  left  her  alone  after  a  while ;  ami 
because,  as  was  natural  in  my  case,  where  a  disagreeaUe  home 
obliged  me  to  seek  amusement  and  compaoious  abroad,  ahe 
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adde<l  a  mean,  detestable  jealoosy  to  all  her  other  faults :  I 
could  not  for  some  time  pay  the  commonest  attention  to  any 
other  woman,  but  my  Lady  L3mdon  must  weep,  and  wring  her 
hands,  and  threaten  to  commit  suicide,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Her  death  would  have  been  no  comfort  to  me,  as  I  leave  any 
person  of  common  prudence  to  imagine ;  for  that  scoundrel  of 
a  3'oung  Bullingdon  (who  was  now  growing  up  a  tall,  gawk}*, 
swarthy  lad,  and  about  to  become  my  greatest  plague  and  an- 
noyance) would  have  inherited  every  pennj*  of  the  property, 
and  I  should  have  been  left  considerably  poorer  even  than  when 
I  married  the  widow :  for  I  spent  my  personal  fortune  as  well 
as  tlie  lady's  income  in  the  keeping  up  of  our  rank,  and  was 
always  too  much  of  a  man  of  honor  and  spirit  to  save  a  penny 
of  Lady  Lyndon's  income.  Let  this  be  flung  in  the  teeth  of  my 
detractors,  who  say  I  never  could  have  so  injured  the  Lyndon 
property  had  I  not  been  making  a  private  purse  for  myself ; 
and  who  believe  that,  even  in  my  present  painful  situation,  I 
have  hoards  of  gold  laid  by  somewhei'e,  and  could  come  out  as 
a  Croesus  when  I  choose.  I  never  raised  a  shilling  upon  Lady 
Lyndon's  property  but  I  spent  it  like  a  man  of  honor ;  besides 
incurring  numberless  personal  obligations  for  money,  which  all 
went  to  the  common  stock.  Independent  of  the  L3'ndon  mort- 
gages and  incumbrances,  I  owe  my  self  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  spent  while  in  occupancy  of  m}'' 
wife's  estate :  so  that  I  ma}'  justly  say  that  property  is  indebted 
to  me  in  the  above-mentioned  sum. 

Although  I  have  described  the  utter  disgust  and  distaste 
which  speedily  took  possession  of  my  breast  as  regarded  Lady 
Lyndon ;  and  although  I  took  no  particular  pains  (for  I  am  all 
frankness  and  aboveboard)  to  disguise  my  feelings  in  general, 
3'et  she  was  of  such  a  mean  spirit,  that  she  pursued  me  with  her 
regard  in  spite  of  my  indifference  to  her,  and  would  kindle  up 
at  the  smallest  kind  word  I  spoke  to  her.  The  fact  is,  between 
my  respected  reader  and  myself,  that  T  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  dashing  young  men  of  England  iu  those  da3's, 
and  my  wife  was  violently  in  love  with  me ;  and  though  I  say 
it  who  shouldn't,  as  the  phrase  goes,  my  wife  was  not  the  only 
woman  of  rank  in  London  who  had  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
humble  Irish  adventurer.  What  a  riddle  these  women  are,  I 
have  often  thought !  I  have  seen  the  most  elegant  creatures  at 
St.  James's  grow  wild  for  love  of  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar 
of  men ;  the  cleverest  women  passionately  admire  the  most 
illiterate  of  our  sex,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  end  to  the  con- 
traiiety  in  the  foolish  creatures ;  and  though  I  don't  mean  to 
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bint  that  /  am  vulgar  or  illiterate,  as  the  persons  mentioned 
above  (I  would  cut  the  throat  of  any  man  who  dared  to  whisper 
a  word  against  my  birth  or  my  breeding),  yet  I  have  shown 
that  Lady  Lyndon  had  plenty  of  reason  to  dislike  me  if  she 
chose  :  but,  like  the  rest  of  her  sill}'  sex,  she  was  governed  by 
infatuation,  not  reason ;  and,  np  to  the  veiy'  last  day  of  our 
being  together,  would  be  reconciled  to  me,  and  fondle  me,  if  I 
addresserl  her  a  single  kind  word. 

Ah,"  she  would  sa}',  in  these  moments  of  tenderness  — 
"Ah,  Redmond^  if  3'ou  would  always  be  so!"  And  in  these 
fits  of  love  she  was  the  most  easy  creature  in  the  world  to  be 
persuaded,  and  would  have  signed  awa}'  her  whole  pi'operty, 
had  it  been  possible.  And,  I  must  confess,  it  was  with  very 
little  attention  on  my  pai*t  that  I  could  bring  her  into  good 
humor.  To  walk  with  her  on  the  Mali,  or  at  Ranelagh,  to 
attend  her  to  church  at  8t.  James's,  to  purchase  an}*  liUle 
present  or  trinket  for  her,  was  enough  to  coax  her.  Such  is 
female  inconsistency !  The  next  daj'  she  would  be  calling  me 
"  Mr.  Barr}' "  probably,  and  be  bemoaning  her  miserable  fkte 
that  she  ever  should  have  been  united  to  such  a  monster.  80 
it  was  she  was  pleased  to  call  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
his  Majesty's  three  kingdoms :  and  1  warrant  me  other  ladies 
had  a  much  more  flattenng  opinion  of  me. 

Then  she  would  threaten  to  leave  me ;  but  I  had  a  hold  of 
her  in  the  person  of  her  son,  of  whom  she  was  passionately 
fond :  I  don't  know  why,  for  she  had  always  neglected  Bui- 
lingdon  her  elder  son,  and  never  bestowed  a  thought  npon  his 
health,  his  welfare,  or  his  education. 

-  It  was  our  young  boy,  then,  who  formed  the  great  bond  of 
union  between  me  and  her  ladyship ;  and  tliere  was  no  plan  of 
ambition  I  could  propose  in  which  she  would  not  Join  for  the 
poor  lad's  l»ehoof,  and  no  expense  she  would  not  eagerly  incur, 
if  it  might  by  any  means  be  shown  to  tend  to  his  advancement 
I  can  tell  you,  bribes  were  administered,  and  in  high  places  too, 
—  so  near  the  royal  person  of  his  Majesty,  that  3'ou  would  be 
astonished  were  I  to  mention  what  great  personages  conde- 
scended to  receive  our  loans.  I  got  from  the  English  and  Irish 
heralds  a  description  and  detailed  pedigree  of  the  Barony  of 
Barryogue,  and  claimed  respectfully  to  be  reinstated  in  my 
ancestral  titles,  and  also  to  be  rewarded  with  the  Viscounty  of 
Bally barry.  "This  head  would  become  a  coronet,"  my  Udy 
would  sometimes  say,  in  her  fond  moments,  smoothing  down 
my  hair ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  many  a  puny  whipster  in  their 
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lordships'  hoase  who  has  neither  my  presence  nor  my  courage, 
my  pedigree,  nor  any  of  my  merits. 

The  striving  atlber  this  peerage  I  consider  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  unlucky  of  all  my  unlucky  dealings  at  this  period. 
I  made  unheard-of  sacrifices  to  bring  it  about.  I  lavished 
money  here  and  diamonds  there.  I  bought  lands  at  ten  times 
their  value ;  purchased  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu  at  ruinous 
prices.  I  gave  repeated  entertainments  to  those  friends  to  my 
claims  who,  being  about  the  ro3'al  person,  were  likely  to  advance 
iU  1  lost  many  a  bet  to  the  royal  dukes  his  Majesty's  brothers : 
but  let  these  matters  be  forgotten,  and,  because  of  my  private 
injuries,  let  me  not  be  deficient  in  loyalty  to  m3'  sovereign. 

The  only  person  in  this  transaction  whom  I  shall  mention 
openly,  is  that  old  scamp  and  swindler,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Crabs.  This  nobleman  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  Majesty's  closet,  and  one  with  whom  the  revered 
monarch  was  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  A  close  re- 
gard had  sprung  up  between  them  in  the  old  King's  time ;  when 
his  ToyaX  highness,  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
the  young  lord  on  the  landing-place  of  the  great  staiix^ise  at 
Kew,  in  some  moment  of  irritation,  the  Prince  of  Wales  kicked 
the  3'oung  earl  down  stairs,  who,  falling,  broke  his  leg.  The 
prince's  hearty  repentance  for  his  violence  caused  him  to  all}' 
himself  closely  with  the  person  whom  he  had  injured;  and 
when  his  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  there  was  no  man,  it  is 
said,  of  whom  the  Eari  of  Bute  was  so  jealous  as  of  my  Lord 
Crabs.  The  latter  was  poor  and  extravagant,  and  Bute  got 
him  out  of  tl)e  waj*,  b}'  sending  him  on  the  Russian  and  other 
embassies;  but  on  this  favorite's  dismissal.  Crabs  sped  back 
from  the  Continent,  and  was  appointed  almost  immediately  to 
a  place  about  his  Majesty's  person. 

It  was  with  this  disreputable  nobleman  that  I  contracted  an 
unlu<^y  intimacy ;  when,  fresh  and  unsuspecting,  I  first  estab- 
lished myself  in  town,  after  my  marriage  with  Lady  Lyndon : 
and,  as  Crabs  was  really  one  of  the  most  entertaining  fellows  in 
the  world,  I  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  his  compan}' ;  besides 
the  interested  desire  I  had  in  cultivating  the  society  of  a  man 
who  was  so  near  the  person  of  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm. 

To  hear  the  fellow,  you  would  fancy  that  there  was  scarce 
any  appointment  made  in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He  told 
me,  for  instance,  of  Charles  Fox  being  turned  out  of  his  place 
a  day  before  poor  Charley  himself  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
told  me  when  the  Howes  were  coming  back  from  America,  and 
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who  was  to  sacceed  to  the  command  there.  Not  to  mnltiply 
instances,  it  was  upon  this  person  that  I  fixed  my  chief  reliance 
for  the  advancement  of  my  claim  to  the  Barony  of  Barr3'ogQe 
and  the  Viscounty  which  I  proposed  to  get. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  expense  which  this  ambition  of 
mine  entailed  upon  me  was  the  fitting  out  and  arming  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  from  the  Castle  Lyndon  and  Hackton  estates, 
in  Ireland,  which  I  offered  to  my  gracious  sovereign  for  the 
campaign  against  the  American  rebels.  These  troops,  sn- 
perbly  equipped  and  dothed,  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in 
the  year  1 778 ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
raised  them  was  so  acceptable  at  court,  that,  on  being  presented 
by  my  Lord  North,  his  Majesty  condescended  to  notice  me  par- 
ticularly, and  said,  That's  right,  Mr.  Lyndon,  raise  another 
company  ;  and  go  with  them,  too ! "  But  this  was  by  no  means, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  to  m}'  notions.  A  man  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  a  fool  to  risk  his  life  like  a  com- 
mon beggar :  and  on  this  account  I  have  always  admired  the 
conduct  of  my  friend  Jack  Bolter,  who  ^ad  been  a  most  active 
and  resolute  cornet  of  hoi*se,  and,  as  such,  engaged  in  every 
scrape  and  skirmish  which  could  fall  to  his  lot ;  but  just  before 
the  battle  of  Minden  he  received  news  that  his  uncle,  the  great 
army  contractor,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  five  thousand  per 
annum.  Jack  that  instant  applied  for  leave ;  and,  as  it  was 
refused  him  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  my  gentleman  took 
it,  and  never  fired  a  pistol  again  :  except  against  an  ofiScer  who 
questioned  his  courage,  and  whom  he  winged  in  such  a  cool  and 
determined  manner,  as  showed  all  the  world  that  it  was  from 
prudence  and  a  desire  of  enjoying  his  money,  not  from  coward- 
ice, that  he  quitted  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  this  Hackton  company  was  raised,  my  step-eon,  who 
was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  most  eager  to  be  allowed  to 
join  it,  and  I  would  have  gladly  consented  to  have  been  rid  of 
the  young  man  ;  but  his  guardian.  Lord  Tiptoff,  who  thwarted 
me  in  everything,  refused  his  permission,  and  the  lad*s  military 
inclinations  were  balked.  If  he  could  have  gone  on  the  ex- 
pedition, and  a  rebel  nfle  had  put  an  end  to  him,  I  believe,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  been  grieved  overmuch ;  and  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  other  son  the  heir 
to  the  estate  which  his  father  had  won  with  so  much  pains. 

The  education  of  this  young  nobleman  had  been,  I  confess, 
some  of  the  loosest ;  and  (jerhaps  the  truth  is,  I  did  neglect  die 
brat.  He  was  of  so  wild,  savage,  and  insalxurdinate  a  nature, 
that  I  never  had  the  least  regard  for  him ;  and  before  me  and 
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his  mother,  at  least,  was  so  moody  and  dall,  that  I  thought  in- 
structioD  thrown  away  upon  him,  and  left  him  for  the  most  part 
to  shift  for  himself.  •  For  two  whole  years  he  remained  in  Ire- 
land,  away  from  us  ;  and  when  in  £ngland,  we  kept  him  mainly 
at  Hackton,  never  caring  to  have  the  uncouth,  ungainly  lad  in 
the  genteel  company  in  the  capital  in  which  we  naturally  min- 
gled. My  own  poor  boy,  on  the  contrar}',  was  the  most  polite 
and  engaging  child  ever  seen :  it  was  a  pleasure  to  treat  him 
with  kindness  and  distinction ;  and  before  he  was  live  years 
old,  the  little  fellow  was  the  pink  of  fashion,  beauty,  and  good 
breeding. 

In  fact  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  with  the  care  both 
his  parents  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  attentions  that  were 
lavished  upon  him  in  every  way.  When  he  was  four  years  old, 
I  quarrelled  with  the  £uglish  nurse  who  had  attended  upon 
him,  and  about  whom  my  wife  had  been  so  jealous,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  French  gauvemante^  who  had  lived  with  families 
of  the  first  quality  in  Paris ;  and  who,  of  course,  must  set  my 
Lady  Lyndon  jealous  too.  Under  the  care  of  this  young  woman 
my  little  rogue  learned  to  chatter  French  most  charmingl}-.  It 
wonld  have  done  your  heart  good  to  bear  the  dear  rascal  swear 
Mart  de  ma  vie/  and  to  see  him  stamp  his  little  foot,  and  send 
the  mananM  and  canaille  of  the  domestics  to  the  irente  mille 
diables.  He  was  precocious  in  all  things :  at  a  very  early  age 
he  would  mimic  everybody ;  at  five,  he  would  sit  at  table,  and 
drink  his  glass  of  champagne  with  the  best  of  ns  ;  and  his  nui'se 
would  teach  him  little  French  catches,  and  the  last  Parisian 
songs  of  Vade  and  Collard,  —  pretty  songs  they  were  too ;  and 
would  make  such  of  his  hearers  as  understood  French  burst 
with  laughing,  and,  I  promise  you,  scandalize  some  of  the  old 
dowagers  who  were  admitted  into  the  society  of  his  mamma : 
not  that  tiiere  were  many  of  them ;  for  I  did  not  encourage  the 
visits  of  what  yon  call  respectable  people  to  Lady  Lyndon. 
They  are  sad  spoilei-s  of  sport,  —  tale-bearers,  envious,  nar- 
row-minded people ;  making  mischief  between  man  and  wife. 
Whenever  any  of  these  grave  personages  in  hoops  and  high 
heels  used  to  make  their  appearance  at  Hackton,  or  in  Berkeley 
Square,  it  was  my  chief  pleasure  to  frighten  them  off;  and  I 
would  make  my  little  Bryan  dance,  sing,  and  play  the  dicUde  a 
-quatre^t  and  aid  him  myself  so  as  to  scare  the  old  frumps. 

I  never  shall  foi^t  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  our  old 
square-toes  of  a  rector  at  Hackton,  who  made  one  or  two  vain 
attempts  to  teach  little  Bryan  Latin,  and  with  whose  innumer- 
able children  I  sometimes  allowed  the  boy  to  associate.  They 
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learned  some  of  Bryan's  French  songs  from  him,  which  their 
mother,  a  poor  soul  who  understood  pickles  and  costards  much 
better  than  French,  used  fondly  (o  encourage  them  in  singing ; 
but  which  their  father  one  day  hearing,  he  sent  Miss  Sarah  to 
her  bedroom  and  bread  and  water  for  a  week,  and  solemnly 
horsed  Master  Jacob  in  the  presence  of  all  his  broUiers  and 
sisters,  and  of  Bryan,  to  whom  he  hoped  that  flogging  would 
act  as  a  warning.  But  my  little  rogue  kicked  and  plunged 
at  the  old  parson's  shins  until  he  was  obliged  to  get  his  sex- 
ton to  hold  him  down,  and  swore,  corUeu^  marbleu^  ventrtUen^ 
that  his  young  tViend  Jacob  should  not  be  maltreated.  Alter 
this  scene,  his  reverence  forbade  Bryan  the  rector^'-iiouse ;  on 
which  I  swore  that  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bringing  up  for 
the  ministr}',  should  never  have  the  succession  of  the  living 
of  Hackton,  which  I  had  thoughts  of  bestowing  on  him ;  and 
his  father  said,  with  a  canting  hypocritic^  air,  which  I  hate, 
that  heaven's  will  must,  be  done ;  that  he  would  not  have  his 
children  disobedient  or  corrupted  for  the  sake  of  a  bishopric ; 
and  wrote  me  a  pompous  and  solemn  letter,  chaiged  with 
Latin  quotations,  taking  farewell  of  me  and  my  house.  I 
do  so  with  regret,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  for  I  have 
received  so  many  kindnesses  from  tiie  Hackton  family  that 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  be  disunited  from  them.  My  poor,  I 
fear,  may  suflTer  in  consequence  of  m}-  separation  fW>m  you, 
and  ray  being  henceforward  unable  to  bring  to  your  notice 
instances  of  distress  and  affliction ;  which,  when  they  were 
known  to  3'ou,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  your  gen- 
erosity was  alwa3's  prompt  to  relieve." 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this,  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  perpetually  pestering  me  with  petitions,  and  I 
know  for  a  certainty,  from  his  own  charities,  was  often  with- 
out a  shilling  in  his  pocket ;  but  I  suspect  the  good  dinners 
at  Hackton  had  a  considerable  share  in  causing  his  regrets  at 
the  dissolution  of  our  intimacy:  and  I  know  that  his  wife 
was  quite  sorry  to  forego  the  acquaintance  of  Bryan's  gouver- 
nante^  Mademoiselle  Louison,  who  had  all  the  newest  French 
fashions  at  her  fingers'  ends,  and  who  never  went  to  the  rec- 
tory but  you  would  see  the  girls  of  the  family  turn  out  in  new 
sacks  or  mantles  the  Sunday  after. 

I  used  to  punish  the  old  rebel  by  snoring  very  loud  in  my 
pew  on  Sundays  during  sermon-time ;  and  I  got  a  governor 
presently  for  Bryan,  and  a  chaplain  of  my  own,  when  he 
became  of  age  sufficient  to  be  separated  iVom  the  women's 
society  and  guardianship.    His  English  nurse  I  married  to  my 
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gardener,  with  a  handsome  portion ;  his  French  gouvemcmie 
I  bestowed  upon  my  faithful  German  Fritz,  not  foi^etting  the 
dowry  in  the  latter  instance ;  and  they  set  up  a  French  dining- 
house  in  Soho,  and  1  believe  at  the  time  I  write  the}'  are  richer 
in  the  world's  goods  than  their  generous  and  free-handed 
master. 

For  Bryan  I  now  got  a  young  gentleman  from  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Lavender,  who  was  commissioned  to  teach  him 
Latin,  when  the  boy  was  in  the  humor,  and  to  ground  him  in 
history  ,  grammar,  and  the  other  qualifications  of  a  gentleman. 
Lavender  was  a  precious  addition  to  our  society  at  Hackton. 
He  was  the  means  of  making  a  deal  of  fun  there.  He  was  the 
butt  of  all  our  jokea,  and  bore  them  with  the  most  admirable 
and  mai-tvrlike  patience.  He  was  one  of  that  sort  pf  men 
who  would  rather  be  kicked  by  a  great  man  than  not  be  noticed 
by  him ;  and  I  have  often  put  his  wig  into  the  fire  in  the  fac« 
of  the  company,  when  he  would  laugh  at  the  Joke  as  well  as 
any  man*  there.  It  was  a  delight  to  put  him  on  a  high-mettled 
horse,  and  send  him  after  the  hounds,  —  pale,  sweating,  calling 
on  as,  for  heaven's  sake,  to  stop,  and  holding  on  for  the  dear 
life  by  the  mane  and  the  crupper.  How  it  happened  that  the 
fellow  was  never  killed  I  know  not ;  but  I  suppose  hanging  is 
the  way  in  which  hi$  neck  will  be  broke.  He  never  met  with 
any  accident,  to  speak  of,  in  our  hunting  matches :  but  you 
were  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  dinner  in  his  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table  making  the  punch,  whence  he  would  be  car- 
ried off  fuddled  to  bed  before  the  night  was  over.  Many  a 
time  have  Bryan  and  I  painted  his  face  black  on  those  occa- 
sions. We  put  him  into  a  haunted  room,  and  frightened  his 
soul  out  of  his  bodj'  with  ghosts :  we  let  loose  cargoes  of  rats 
upon  his  bed ;  we  cried  fire,  and  filled  his  boots  with  water ; 
we  cut  the  legs  off  his  preaching-chair,  and  tilled  his  sermon- 
book  with  snuff.  Poor  Lavender  bore  it  all  with  patience  ;  and 
at  our  parties,  or  when  we  came  to  London,  was  amply  repaid 
by  being  allowed  to  sit  with  the  gentlefolks,  and  to  fancy  him- 
self in  the  society  of  men  of  fashion.  It  was  good  to  hear 
the  contempt  with  which  he  talked  about  our  rector.  He 
has  a  son,  sir,  who  is  a  servitor :  and  a  servitor  at  a  small  col- 
lege," he  would  sa}-.  "  How  cotdd  you,  m^*  dear  sir,  think  of 
giving  the  reversion  of  Hackton  to  such  a  low-bred  creature  ?  " 

I  should  now  speak  of  my  other  son,  at  least  my  Lady 
Lyndon's,  I  mean  the  Viscount  BuUingdon.  I  kept  him  in 
Ireland  for  some  years,  under  the  guardianship  of  my  mother, 
whom  I  had  installed  at  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  great,  I  promise 
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you,  was  her  state  in  that  occupation,  and  prodigkms  the  good 
soul's  splendor  and  haughty  bearing.  With  ail  her  oddities 
the  Castle  Lyndon  estate  was  the  best  managed  of  »1\  our  pos- 
sessions ;  the  rents  were  excellently  paid,  the  charges  of  get- 
ting them  in  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
management  of  an}'  steward.  It  was  astonishing  what  small 
expenses  the  good  widow  incurred  ;  although  she  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  two  families,  as  she  would  say.  She  had  a  set 
of  domestics  to  attend  upon  the  young  lord;  she  never  went 
out  herself  but  in  an  old  gilt  coach  and  dx ;  the  house  was 
kept  clean  and  tight ;  the  furniture  and  gardens  in  best 
repair ;  and,  in  our  occasional  visits  to  Ireland,  we  never  found 
any  house  we  visited  in  such  good  condition  as  our  own. 
There  were  a  score  of  ready  serving-lasses,  and  half  as  many 
trim  men  about  the  Castle ;  and  everything  in  as  fine  condi- 
tion as  the  best  housekeeper  could  make  it.  All  this  she  did 
with  scarcely  &ny  charges  to  us :  for  she  fed  sheep  and  cattle 
in  the  parks,  and  made  a  handsome  profit  of  them  at  Ballin- 
asloe :  she  supplied  I  don't  know  how  many  towns  with  batter 
and  bacon  ;  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  gardens  of 
Castle  Lyndon  got  the  highest  prices  in  Dublin  market.  She 
had  no  waste  in  the  kitchen,  as  there  used  to  be  in  most  of 
our  Irish  houses ;  and  there  was  no  consumption  of  liquor  in 
the  cellars,  for  the  old  lady  drank  water,  and  saw  little  or  no 
compan}*.  All  her  society  was  a  couple  of  the  girls  of  my 
ancient  flame,  Nora  Brady,  now  Mrs*  Quin ;  who  with  her 
husband  had  spent  almost  all  their  property,  and  who  came  to 
see  me  once  in  London,  looking  very  old,  fat,  and  slatternly, 
with  two  dirty  children  at  her  side.  She  wept  very  much  when 
she  saw  me,  called  me  ''Sir"  and  "Mr.  Lyndon,"  at  whidi 
I  was  not  sorry,  and  begged  me  to  help  her  husband ;  which  I 
did,  getting  him,  through  my  IViend  Lord  Crabs,  a  place  in  the 
excise  in  Ireland,  and  paying  the  passage  of  his  family  and 
himself  to  that  country.  I  found  him  a  dirty,  cast-down, 
snivelling  drunkard ;  and,  looking  at  poor  Nora,  "could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  days  when  I  had  thought  her  a  divinit5%  But 
if  ever  I  have  had  a  regard  for  a  woman,  I  remain  through 
life  her  constant  friend,  and  could  mention  a  thousand  such 
instances  of  my  generous  and  faithful  disposition. 

Young  Bullingdon,  however,  was  almost  the  only  person 
with  whom  she  was  concerned  that  my  mother  could  not 
keep  in  order.  The  accounts  she  sent  me  of  him  at  first 
were  such  as  gave  my  paternal  heart  considerable  pain.  He 
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self  for  weeks  from  the  house  on  sporting  or  other  expedi- 
tions. He  was,  when  at  home,  silent  and  queer,  refusing  to 
make  my  mother's  game  at  piquet  of  evenings,  but  plung- 
ing into  an  sorts  of  musty  old  books,  with  which  he  mud- 
dled his  brains ;  more  at  ease  laughing  and  chatting  with 
the  pipers  and  maids  in  the  servantB*-hall,  than  with  the 
gentry  in  the  drawing-room ;  alwa^^s  cutting  jibes  and  jokes 
at  Mrs.  Barry,  at  which  she  (who  was  rather  a  slow  woman 
at  repartee)  would  chafe  violently:  in  fact,  leading  a  life  of 
insubordination  and  scandal.  And,  to  crown  all,  the  young 
scapegrace  took  to  frequenting  the  society  of  the  Romish 
priest  of  the  parish  —  a  threadbare 'rogue,  from  some  Popish 
seminar}'  in  France  or  Spain  —  rather  than  the  company  of 
the  vicar  of  Castle  L3*ndon,  a  gentleman  of  Trinit}',  who 
kept  his  hounds  and  drank  his  two  bottles  a  daj*. 

Regard  for  the  lad*s  religion  made  me  not  hesitate  then  how 
I  should  act  towards  him.  If  I  have  any  principle  whicli  has 
guided  me  through  life,  it  has  been  respect  for  the  Establish- 
ment, and  a  hearty  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  all  other  forms  of 
belief.  I  therefore  sent  my  French  body-servant,  in  the  year 
1 7 — ,  to  Dublin  with  a  commission  to  bring  the  young  repro- 
bate over ;  and  the  report  brought  to  me  was  that  he  had  passed 
the  whole  of  the  last  night  of  his  stay  in  Ireland  with  his  Popish 
friend  at  the  mass-house ;  that  he  and  my  mother  had  a  violent 
quarrel  on  the  very  last  day ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  kissed 
Biddy  and  Dosy,  her  two  nieces,  who  seemed  very  sorry  that 
he  should  go ;  and  that  being  pressed  to  go  and  visit  the  rector, 
he  absolutely  refused,  saying  he  was  a  wicked  old  Pharisee,  in- 
side whose  doors  he  would  never  set  his  foot.  The  doctor  wrote 
me  a  letter,  warning  me  against  the  deplorable  errors  of  this 
young  imp  of  perdition,  as  he  called  him  ;  and  I  could  see  that 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  But  it  appeared  that,  if 
not  agreeable  to  the  gentry  of  the  countiy,  30ung  Bullingdon 
had  a  huge  popularity  among  the  common  people.  There  was 
a  regular  crowd  weeping  round  the  gate  when  his  coach  took  its 
departure.  Scores  of  the  ignorant,  savage  wretches  ran  for  miles 
along  by  the  side  of  the  chariot ;  and  some  went  even  so  far  as 
to  steal  away  before  his  departure,  and  appear  at  the  Pigeon- 
House  at  Dublin  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  It  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  some  of  these  i)eople  could  be  kept  from 
secreting  themselves  in  the  vessel,  and  accompanying  their 
young  lord  to  England. 

To  do  the  young  scoundrel  justice,  when  he  came  among  us, 
he  was  a  manly,  noble-looking  lad,  and  everything  in  his  bear- 
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ing  and  appearance  betokened  the  high  blood  from  which  he 
came.  He  was  the  very  portrait  of  some  of  the  dark  cavaliers 
of  the  Lyndon  race,  whose  pictures  hung  in  the  gallery  at  Hack- 
ton  :  where  the  lad  was  fond  of  spending  the  chief  part  of  his 
time,  occupied  with  the  musty  old  books  which  he  took  out  of 
tlie  librarj',  and  which  I  hate  to  see  a  young  man  of  spirit  poiiug 
over.  Always  in  my  company  he  preserved  the  most  rigid 
silence,  and  a  haughty,  scornful  demeanor ;  which  was  so  much 
the  more  disagreeable  because  there  was  nothing  in  his  behavior 
I  could  actuall}'  take  hold  of  to  find  fault  with :  although  his 
whole  c*onduct  was  insolent  and  supercilious  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. His  mother  was  very  much  agitated  at  receiving  him  on 
his  arrival ;  if  he  felt  any  such  agitation  he  certainly  did  not 
show  it.  He  made  her  a  very  low  and  formal  bow  when  he 
kissed  her  hand  ;  and,  when  I  held  out  mine,  put  both  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  l>ent  his  head, 
saving,  *'Mr.  Ban-y  Lyndon,  I  believe;**  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  began  talking  about  the  state  of  the  weather  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  always  styled  Your  Ladyship."  She  was  angry  at 
this  pert  bearing,  and^  when  the}'  were  alone,  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  not  shaking  iiands  with  his  father. 

My  father,  madam?"  said  he;  surely  you  mistake.  My 
father  was  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Lyndon.  /  at 
least  have  not  forgotten  him,  if  others  have."  It  was  a  decla- 
ration of  war  to  me,  as  I  saw  at  once  ;  though  I  declare  I  was 
willing  enough  to  have  received  the  boy  well  on  his  comir^ 
amongst  us,  and  to  have  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  friendliness. 
But  as  men  serve  me  I  sei-ve  them.  Who  can  blame  me  for 
my  after-quarrels  with  this  younfe  reprobate,  or  lay  upon  my 
shoulders  the  evils  which  afterwards  befell?  Perhaps  I  lost  my 
temper,  and  my  subsequent  treatment  of  him  was  hard.  But 
it  was  he  began  the  quarrel,  and  not  I;  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  ensued  were  entirely  of  his  creating. 

As  it  is  best  to  nip  vice  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  master  of  a 
family  to  exercise  his  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  that  there 
may  be  no  question  about  it,  I  took  the  earliest  opjwrtunity  of 
wming  to  close  quarters  with  Master  BuUingdon  ;  and  the  day 
after  his  arrival  among  us,  upon  his  reAisal  to  perform  some  duty 
which  I  requested  of  him,  I  had  him  eonve^'ed  to  my  studj',  and 
thrashed  him  soundly.  This  process,  I  confess,  at  first,  agitated 
me  a  good  deal,  for  1  had  never  laid  a  whip  on  a  lord  l)efore ; 
but  I  got  speedily  used  to  the  practice,  and  his  back  and  my 
whip  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  I  waiTant  there  was  very 
little  ceremony  between  us  after  a  while. 
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If  I  were  to  repeat  all  the  instances  of  the  insabordination 
and  brutal  condact  of  young  Bullingdon,  I  should  weary  the 
reader.  Uis  perseverance  in  resistance  was,  I  tliink,  even  greater 
than  mine  in  correcting  him :  for  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  much  re- 
solved to  do  his  duty  as  a  parent,  can't  be  flogging  his  children 
all  day,  or  for  every  fault  they  commit :  and  though  I  got  the 
character  of  being  so  cruel  a  step- father  to  him,  I  pledge  my  word 
I  spared  him  correction  when  he  merited  it  many  more  times  than 
I  administered  it.  Besides,  there  were  eight  cliear  months  in  the 
year  when  he  was  quit  of  me,  during  the  time  of  my  presence  in 
London,  at  my  place  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  court  of  my 
sovereign. 

At  this  period  I  made  no  difficulty  to  allow  him  to  profit  by 
the  Latin  and  Gi-eek  of  the  old  rector ;  who  had  christened  him, 
and  had  a  considerable  influence  over  the  wayward  lad.  After 
a  scene  or  a  quarrel  between  us,  it  was  generally  to  the  rectory- 
house  that  the  young  rebel  would  fly  for  refuge  and  counsel ;  and 
I  must  own  that  the  parson  was  a  pretty  just  umpire  between 
us  in  our  disputes.  Once  he  led  the  boy  back  to  Hackton  by 
the  hand,  and  actually  brought  him  into  my  presence,  although 
he  had  vowed  never  to  enter  the  doors  in  my  lifetime  again,  and 
said,  He  had  brought  his  lordship  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
and  submit  to  any  punishment  I  might  think  proper  to  inflict." 
Upon  which  I  caned  him  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  friends 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  sitting  drinking  at  the  time ;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  he  bore  a  pretty  severe  punishment  without 
wincing  or  crying  in  the  least.  This  will  show  that  I  was  not 
too  severe  in  m}'  treatment  upon  the  lad,  as  I  had  the  authority 
of  the  clergyman  himself  for  inflicting  the  correction  which  I 
thought  proper. 

Twice  or  thrice.  Lavender,  Brjan's  governor,  attempted  to 
punish  my  Lonl  BuUingdou ;  but  I  pramise  you  the  rogue  was 
too  strong  for  Aiiw,  and  levelled  the  Oxford  man  to  the  ground 
with  a  chair :  greatly  to  the  delight  of  little  Bryan,  who  cried 
out  Bravo,  Bully!  thump  him,  thump  him!"  And  Bully 
certainly  did,  to  the  governor's  heart's  content;  who  never 
attempted  i>ersonal  chastisement  afterwards ;  but  contented 
liunself  by  bringing  the  tales  of  his  lordship's  misdoings  to  me, 
his  natural  pi*otector  and  guardian. 

With  the  child,  Bulliugdon  was,  strange  to  say,  pretty  tract- 
able. He  took  a  liking  for  the  little  fellow, — as,  indeed, 
everj'bod}'  who  saw  that  dailing  boy  did,  — liked  him  the  moi-e, 
he  said,  because  he  was  half  a  Lyndou."  And  well  he  might 
like  him,  for  man}'  a  time,  at  the  dear  angel's  intercessiou  of 
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Papa,  don't  flog  Bully  to-day ! "  I  have  held  my  hand,  and 
saved  him  a  horsing,  which  he  richl}'  deserved. 

With  his  mother,  at  first,  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  have 
any  communication.  He  said  she  was  no  longer  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. Wh}'  should  he  love  her,  as  she  had  never  been  a  moth- 
er to  him  ?  But  it  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  do^ed 
obstinacy  and  surliness  of  the  lad's  chai'aeter,  when  I  mention 
one  trait  regarding  him.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint against  me,  that  I  denied  him  the  education  befitting  a 
gentleman,  and  never  sent  him  to  college  or  to  school ;  bat  the 
fact  is,  it  was  of  his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  neither.  He 
had  the  offer  repeatedly  from  me  (who  wished  to  see  as  little 
of  his  impudence  as  possible),  but  he  as  repeatedly  declined; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  make  out  what  was  the  charm 
which  kept  him  in  a  house  where  he  must  have  been  far  from 
comfoitable. 

It  came  out,  however,  at  last.  There  osed  to  be  very  fre- 
quent disputes  between  my  Lady  Lyndon  and  m3'self,  in  which 
sometimes  she  was  wrong,  sometimes  I  was ;  and  which,  as 
neither  of  us  had  very  angelical  tempers,  used  to  run  very  high. 
I  was  often  in  liquor ;  and  when  in  that  condition,  what  gen- 
tleman is  master  of  himself  ?  Perhaps  I  cUd^  in  this  state, 
use  my  lady  rather  roughly ;  fling  a  glass  or  two  at  her,  and 
call  her  by  a  few  names  that  were  not  complimentary.  I 
may  have  threatened  her  life  (which  it  was  obviously  my  in- 
terest not  to  take),  and  have  frightened  her,  in  a  word,  con- 
siderably. 

Afler  one  of  these  disputes,  in  which  she  ran  screaming 
through  the  galleries,  and  I,  as  tipsy  as  a  lord,  came  staggering 
after,  it  appears  BuUingdon  was  attracted  out  of  his  ix)om  by 
the  noise ;  as  I  came  up  with  her,  the  audacious  rascal  tripped 
up  my  heels,  which  were  not  ver^-  steady,  and  catching  his 
fainting  mother  in  his  arms,  took  her  into  his  own  room  ;  where 
he,  upon  her  entreaty,  swore  he  would  never  leave  the  house  as 
long  as  she  continued  united  with  me.  1  knew  nothing  of  the 
vow,  or  indeed  of  the  tips}'  frolic  which  was  the  occasion  of  it; 
I  was  taken  up  glorious,"  as  the  phrase  is,  b}'  my  servants, 
and  put  to  bed,  and,  in  the  moraing,  had  no  more  recollection 
of  what  had  occurred  any  more  -than  of  what  happened  when  I 
was  a  bab}-  at  the  breast.  Lady  Lyndon  told  me  of  the  circum- 
stance 3'ear8  after ;  and  I  mention  it  here,  as  it  enables  me  to 
plead  honorably  not  guilty"  to  one  of  the  absurd  charges  of 
cinielt}'  trumped  up  against  me  with  respect  to  my  step^n. 
Let  my  detractoi*s  apologize,  if  the}'  dare,  for  the  conduct  of  a 
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graceless  ruffian  who  trips  up  the  heels  of  his  own  natural 
guardian  and  step-father  after  dinner. 

This  circumstance  served  to  unite  mother  and  son  for  a  little ; 
but  their  characters  were  too  different.  I  believe  she  was  too 
fond  of  me  ever  to  allow  him  to  be  sincerely  reconciled  to  her. 
As  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  his  hatred  towards  me  assumed  an 
intensity  quite  wicked  to  think  of  (and  which  I  promise  you 
I  returned  with  interest) :  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I 
think,  that  the  impudent  young  hang-dog,  on  my  return  from 
Parliament  one  summer,  and  on  my  pmposing  to  cane  him  as 
usual,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would  submit  to  no  far- 
ther chastisement  from  me,  and  said,  grinding  his  teeth,  that  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I  laid  hands  on  him.  I  looked  at  him  ;  he 
was  grown,  in  fact,  to  be  a  tall  young  man,  and  I  gave  up  that 
necessary  part  of  his  education. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  raised  the  company  which  was 
to  serve  in  America ;  and  m}'  enemies  in  the  countrj^  (and  since 
my  victory  over  the  TiptofTs  I  scarce  need  s&y  I  had  many  of 
them)  began  to  propagate  the  most  shameful  repoils  regarding 
my  conduct  to  that  precious  j'oung  scapegrace  my  step-son,  and 
to  insinuate  that  I  actually  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Thus  niy 
loyalty  to  my  sovereign  was  actiiallj-  construed  into  a  horrid, 
unnatural  attempt  on  my  pail;  on  Bullingdon's  life  r  and  it  was 
said  that  I  had  raised  the  American  corps  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  the  young  viscount  to  command  it,  and  so  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  1  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not  fixed  upon  tlie 
name  of  the  verv  man  in  the  company  who  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch him  at  the  first  general  action,  and  the  bribe  I  was  to 
give  him  for  this  delicate  piece  of  serxice. 

But  the  truth  is,  I  was  of  opinion  then  (and  though  the  ful- 
filment of  my  prophec}^  has  been  delayed,  yet  I  make  no  doubt 
it  will  be  brought  to  pass  ere  long),  that  my  Lord  Bullingdon 
needed  none  of  my  aid  in  sending  him  into  the  other  world  ;  but 
had  a  happy  knack  of  finding  the  way  thither  himself,  which  he 
would  be  sure  to  pursue.  In  truth,  he  began  upon  this  way 
early :  of  all  the  violent,  daring,  disobedient  scapegraces  that 
ever  caused  an  aflTectionate  parent  pain,  he  was  certainly  the 
most  incorrigible;  there  was  no  beating  him,  or  coaxing  him, 
or  taming  him. 

For  instance,  with  my  little  son,  when  his  governor  brought 
him  into  the  room  as  we  were  over  the  bottle  after  dinner,  my 
lord  weuld  begin  his  violent  and  undutiful  sarcasms  at  me. 

Dear  child,"  he  would  sa}*,  beginning  to  caress  and  fondle 
him,     what  a  pit}'  it  is  I  am  not  dead  for  thy  sake !  The 
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Lyndons  woald  then  have  a  worthier  representattre,  and  en}^ 
all  the  benefit  of  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Barrj^s  of  Barrjogue ; 
would  they  not,  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon?"  He  always  chose  the 
days  when  company,  or  the  clergy  or  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  present,  to  make  these  insolent  speeches  to  me. 

Another  day  (it  was  Bryan's  birthda}*)  we  were  giving  a 
grand  ball  and  gala  at  Hackton^  and  it  was  time  for  my  little 
Bryan  to  make  his  appearance  among  us,  as  he  usually  did  m 
the  smartest  little  court-suit  you  ever  saw  (ah  me!  bat  it 
brings  tears  into  m}'  old  eyes  now  to  think  of  the  bright  looks 
of  that  darling  little  face) .  There  was  a  great  crowding  and 
tittering  when  the  child  came  in,  led  by  his  half-brother,  who 
walked  into  the  dancing-room  (would  you  believe  it?)  in  his 
stocking-feet,  leading  little  Bryan  by  the  hand,  paddling  about 
in  the  great  shoes  of  the  elder !  Di>n't  you  think  he  fits  my 
shoes  very  well,  8ir  Richard  Wargrave?"  says  the  young  repro- 
bate :  u\yon  which  the  oompany  began  to  look  at  each  other  and 
to  titter ;  and  his  mother,  coming  up  to  Lord  Bullingdon  with 
great  dignity,  seized  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  said,  From 
the  manner  in  which  I  love  this  child,  my  lord,  you  ought  to 
know  how  I  would  have  loved  his  elder  brother  had  he  proved 
worthy  of  any  mother's  affection ! "  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
Lady  L^-ndon  left  the  apartment,  and  the  young  lord  rather 
discomfited  for  once. 

At  last,  on  one  occasion,  his  behavior  to  me  was  so  out- 
rageous (it  was  in  the  hunting-field  and  in  a  large  public  com- 
pany), that  I  lost  all  patience,  rode  at  the  urchin  straight^ 
wrenched  him  out  of  his  saddle  with  all  my  force,  and,  flingii^ 
him  roughly  to  the  ground,  sprung  down  to  it  myself,  and  ad- 
ministered such  a  correction  across  the  young  caitifiTs  head  and 
shoulders  with  my  horsewhip  as  might  have  ended  in  his  death, 
had  I  not  been  restrained  in  time  ;  for  my  passion  was  up,  and 
I  was  in  a  state  to  do  murder  or  any  other  crime. 

The  lad  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  lay  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  fever,  as  much  from  rage  and  vexation  as  from 
the  chastisement  I  had  given  him ;  and  three  d&ys  afterwards, 
on  sending  to  inquire  at  his  chamber  whether  he  would  join  the 
family  at  table,  a  note  was  found  on  his  table,  and  his  bed  was 
empty  and  cold.  The  young  villain  had  fled,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  write  in  the  following  terms  regarding  me  to  my 
wife,  his  mother :  — 

Madam,''  he  said,  I  have  borne  as  loi^  as  mortal  ooM 
endure  the  ill  treatment  of  the  insolent  Lish  upstart  whom  yoa 
have  taken  to  3  our  bed.    It  is  not  only  thelowness  of  his  Inrth 
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aiuf  the  general  brutality  of  his  manners  which  disgust  me, 
and  must  make  me  hate  him  so  long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  bear 
ttie  name  of  Lyndon,' which  he  is  unworthy  of,  but  the  shameful 
nature  of  his  conduct  towards  3'our  ladyship :  his  brutal  and 
ungentlemanlike  behavior,  his  open  infidelity,  his  habits  of  ex- 
travagance, intoxication,  his  shameless  robberies  and  swindling 
of  my  proi^erty  and  yours.  It  is  these  insults  to  you  which 
sbock  and  annoy  me,  more  than  the  ruffian's  infamous  conduct 
to  mjatAf.  I  would  have  stood  by  your  ladyship  as  I  promised, 
but  you  seem  to  have  taken  latterly  your  husband's  part ;  and, 
as  I  cannot  persooaUj  chastise  this  low*bred  ruffian,  who,  to 
oar  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  the  husband  of  my  mother ;  and  as 
I  cannot  bear  to  witness  his  treatment  of  you,  and  loathe  his 
horrible  society  as  if  it  were  the  plague,  I  am  determined  to 
qait  my  native  country:  at  least  during  his  detested  life,  or 
during  my  owb.  I  possess  a  sn^ll  income  from  my  father,  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Barry  will  cheat  me  if  he  can  ;  but 
wbfoh,  if  3*our  ladyship  has  some  feelings  of  a  mother  lefl,  you 
will,  perhaps,  award  to  me.  Messrs.  Childs,  the  bankers,  can 
have  orders  to  pay  it  to  me  when  due ;  if  the}*  receive  no  such 
orders,  I  shall  be  not  in  the  least  surprised,  knowing  you  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  villain  who  would  not  scruple  to  rob  on  the 
highway ;  and  shall  try  to  find  out  some  way  in  life  for  myself 
more  honorable  than  that  by  which  the  penniless  Irish  adven- 
turer has  arrived  to  turn  me  out  of  my  rights  and  home." 

This  mad  epistle  was  signed  Bullingdon,"  and  all  the 
neighbors  vowed  that  I  had  been  privy  to  his  flight,  and  would 
profit  by  it ;  though  I  declare  on  my  honor  my  true  and  sincere 
desire,  after  reading  the  above  infamous  letter,  was  to  have  the 
author  within  a  good  arm's  length  of  me,  that  I  might  let  him 
know  my  opinion  regarding  him.  But  there  was  no  eradicating 
this  idea  from  people's  minds,  who  insisted  that  I  wanted  to 
kill  Bullingdon;  whereas  murder,  as  I  have  said,  was  never 
one  of  my  evil  qualities :  and  even  had  I  wished  to  injure  my 
Toung  enemy  ever  so  much,  common  prudence  would  have  made 
my  mind  easy,  as  I  knew  he  was  going  to  ruin  his  own  way. 

It  was  long  before  we  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  audacious 
young  truant;  but  after  some  fifteen  months  had  elapsed,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  refute  some  of  the  murderous 
calumnies  which  had  been  uttered  against  me,  by  producing  a 
bill  with  BulUngdon's  own  signature,  drawn  ftx)m  General 
Tarleton's  army  in  America,  where  my  company  was  conduct- 
ing itself  with  the  greatest  glory,  and  with  which  my  lord  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer.    There  were  some  of  my  kind  Mends 
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who  persisted  still  in  attributing  all  sorts  of  wicked  intentioiig 
to  me.  Lord  Tiptoff  would  never  believe  that  I  would  pay  aaj 
bill,  much  more  an}'  bill  of  Lord  BuUingdon's ;  oid  Lady  EeUy 
Grimsb}',  his  sister,  persisted  iu  declaring  the  bill  was  a  foiigery, 
and  the  poor  dear  lord  dead ;  until  there  came  a  letter  to  her 
ladyship  froui  Lord  Bullingdon  himself,  who  had  been  at  New 
York  at  head-quarters,  and  who  described  at  length  the  s{^endid 
festival  given  by  the  officera  of  the  garrison  to  our  distinguished 
chieftains,  the  two  Howes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  I  had  murdered  ray  lord,  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  received  with  more  shameful  obloquy  and  slander 
than  now  followed  me  in  town  and  countrv.  You  will  hear 
of  the  lad's  death,  be  sure,"  exclaimed  one  of  mj  friends. 

And  then  his  wife's  will  follow,"  added  another.  He  will 
marry  Jenny  Jones,"  added  a  third ;  and  so  on.  Lavender 
brought  me  the  news  of  these  scandals  about  me :  the  coimtry 
was  up  against  me.  The  farmers  on  market-daj's  used  to  tmdi 
their  hats  sulkily,  and  get  out  of  my  way ;  the  gentlemen  who 
followed  my  hunt  now  suddenly  seceded  from  it,  and  left  off 
my  uniform ;  at  the  count}'  ball,  where  I  led  out  Lady  Susan 
Capermore,  and  took  my  place  third  in  the  dance  after  the 
duke  and  the  marquis,  as  was  my  wont,  all  the  couples  turned 
awav  as  we  came  to  them,  and  we  were  left  to  dance  alone. 
Sulcey  Capermore  has  a  love  of  dan(*ing  which  would  make  her 
dance  at  a  fbneral  if  anybody  asked  her,  and  I  had  too  nmeh 
spirit  to  give  in  at  this  signal  instance  of  insult  towards  me ; 
so  we  danced  with  some  of  the  very  commonest  low  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  set  —  your  apothecaries,  wine-merchants, 
attorneys,  and  such  scum  as  are  allowed  to  attend  our  pubhc 
assemblies. 

The  bishop,  my  Lady  Lyndon's  relative,  neglected  to  invite 
us  to  the  palace  at  the  assizes ;  and,  in  a  word,  ever}'  indignity 
was  put  upon  me  which  could  by  possibility  be  heaped  upon  an 
innocent  and  honorable  gentlenuin. 

My  reception  in  London,  whither  I  now  carried  my  wife  and 
family,  was  scarcely  more  cordial.  On  paying  my  respects  to 
my  sovereign  at  St.  James's,  his  Majesty  pointedly  asked  me 
when  I  had  news  of  Lord  Bullingdon.  On  which  I  replied, 
with  no  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  "  Sir,  my  Lord  Bullingdon 
is  lighting  the  rebels  against  your  Majesty's  crown  in  America. 
Does  your  Majesty  desire  that  I  should  send  another  regiment 
to  aid  him  ? "  On  which  the  King  turned  on  his  heel,  and  I 
made  niy  bow  out  of  the  presence-chmnber.  When  Lady 
Lyndon  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  at  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
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tltat  precisely  the  same  question  had  been  pat  to  her  ladyship ; 
and  she  came  home  much  agitated  at  the  rebuke  which  had 
been  administered  to  her.  Thus  it  was  that  my  loyalt3*  was 
rewanled,  and  my  sacrifice,  in  favor  of  my  country,  viewed ! 
I  took  away  my  establishment  abruptly  to  Paris,  where  I  met 
with  a  very  different  reception:  but  my  stay  amidst  the  en- 
chanting pleasures  of  that  capital  was  extremel}'  sliort ;  for  the 
French  Government,  which  had  been  long  tampering  with  the 
American  rebels,  now  openly  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  A  declaration  of  war  ensued :  all  we 
happy  English  were  ordered  awaj'  fVom  Paris ;  and  I  think  I 
left  one  or  two  fair  ladies  there  inconsolable.  It  is  the  only  place 
where  a  gentleman  can  live  as  he  likes  without  being  incom- 
moded by  his  wife.  The  countess  and  I,  during  our  stay, 
scarcely  saw  each  other  except  upon  public  occasions,  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  at  the  Queen's  play-table ;  and  our  dear  little  Bryan 
advanced  in  a  thousand  elegant  accomplishments,  which  ren- 
dered hfm  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here  my  last  interview  with  my 
good  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Ballybarr3%  whom  I  left  at  Brussels 
witli  strong  intentions  of  making  his  saluiy  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
who  had  gone  into  retirement  at  a  convent  there.  Since  then 
he  had  come  into  the  world  again,  much  to  his  annoyance  and 
repentance ;  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  in  his  old  age 
with  a  French  .actress,  who  had  done,  as  most  ladies  of  her 
character  do,  — ruined  him,  left  him,  and  laughed  at  him.  His 
repentance  was  very  edifying.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mes- 
sieurs of  the  Irish  College,  he  once  more  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  religion ;  and  his  only  prayer  to  me  when  I  saw  him 
and  asked  in  what  I  could  relieve  him,  was  to  pa}'  a  handsome 
fee  to  the  convent  into  which  he  proposed  to  enter. 

This  I  could  not,  of  course,  do :  my  religious  principles  for- 
bidding me  to  encourage  superstition  in  any  way :  and  the  old 
gentleman  and  I  parted  rather  coolly,  in  consequence  of  my  re- 
fusal, as  he  said,  to  make  his  old  days  comfoitable. 

I  was  ver}'  poor  at  the  time,  that  is  the  fact ;  and  entre  nous^ 
the  Rosemont  of  the  Frendi  opera,  an  indifferent  dancer,  but  a 
charming  figure  and  ankle,  was  ruining  me  in  diamonds,  equi- 
pages, and  furniture  bills ;  added  to  which  I  had  a  run  of  ill- 
luck  at  play,  and  was  forced  to  meet  my  losses  by  the  most 
shameful  sacrifices  to  the  mone3*-lenders,  b}*  pawning  part 
of  Lady  L3'ndon*8  diamonds  (that  gmceless  little  Rosemont 
wheedled  me  out  of  some  of  them),  an<l  by  a  thousand  other 
schemes  for  raising  money.    But  when  Honor  is  in  the  case, 
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was  I  ever  found  backward  at  her  call?  and  what  man  can  wy 

that  Bany  Lyndon  lost  a  bet  which  he  did  not  pay? 

As  for  my  ambitious  hopes  regarding  the  Irish  peerage,  1 
began,  on  my  return,  to  find  out  that  I  had  been  led  wilcUy 
astray  by  that  rascal  Lord  Crabs ;  who  liked  to  take  my  money, 
but  had  no  more  infinenoc  to  get  me  a  coronet  than  to  procore 
for  me  the  Pope's  tiara.  The  sovereign  was  not  a  whit  mora 
gracious  to  mc  on  returning  from  the  Continent  than  he  had  been 
before  ro}^  departure ;  and  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  aides-de- 
camp of  the  royal  dukes  his  brothers,  that  my  conduct  and 
amusements  at  Pans  had  been  odiously  misrepresented  by  some 
spies  there,  and  had  formed  the  subject  of  royal  comment;  and 
that  the  King  had,  influenced  by  these^  calumnies,  actually  said 
I  was  the  most  disreputable  man  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I 
disreputable !  I  a  dishonor  to  my  name  and  country !  When 
I  heard  these  falsehoods,  I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I  went  off 
to  Lord  North  at  once  to  remonstrate  with  the  Minister ;  to 
insist  upon  being  allowed  to  appear  before  his  Majesty  and  ctear 
myself  of  the  imputations  against  me,  to  point  out  my  sen^ices 
to  the  Government  in  voting  with  them,  and  to  ask  when  the 
reward  that  had  been  promised  to  me,  viz.  the  title  held  by  my 
ancestors,  was  again  to  be  revived  in  my  person  ? 

There  was  a  sleepy  coolness  in  that  fat  Lord  North,  which 
was  the  most  provoking  thing  that  the  opposition  had  ever  to 
encounter  fh)m  him.  He  heard  me  with  half-shut  eyes.  -  Wheai 
I  had  finished  a  long,  violent  speech  —  which  I  made  stridii^ 
about  his  room  in  Downing  Street,  and  gesticulating  with  all 
the  energy  of  an  Irishman  —  he  opened  one  eye^  smiled,  and 
asked  mc  gently  if  I  had  done.  On  my  replying  in  the  aflirma- 
tive,  he  said,  Well,  Mr.  BaiTy,  1*11  answer  you,  point  by  point. 
The  King  is  exceedingly  avei'se  to  make  peers,  as  you  know. 
Your  claims,  as  you  call  them,  hcu?e  been  laid  before  bim,  and 
his  Majest3'*8  gracious  reply  was,  that  3'ou  were  the  most  impu- 
dent man  in  his  dominions,  and  merited  a  halter  ratlier  than  a 
coronet.  As  for  withdrawing  your  sup[)ort  from  us,  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  carry  yourself  and  your  vote  whithersoever  3*011 
please.  And  now,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of  occupation,  per- 
haps 3-ou  will  do  me  the  favor  to  retire."  So  saying,  he  raised 
his  hand  lazily  to  the  belK  and  bowed  me  out ;  asking  blandly 
if  there  was  an3'  other  thing  in  the  world  in  which  he  could 
oblige  me. 

I  went  home  in  a  fury  which  can't  be  described ;  and  having 
Lord  Crabs  to  dinner  that  da3',  assailed  his  lordship  by  pulling 
his  wig  off  his  head,  and  smothering  it  in  his  face,  and  by  attack- 
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ing  him  in  that  part  of  the  person  where,  according  to  report, 
he  had  been  formerl}'  assaulted  by  Majesty.  The  whole  story 
was  over  the  town  the  next  day,  and  pictures  of  me  were  hang- 
ing in  the  clubs  and  print-shops  performing  the  operation  alluded 
to.  All  the  town  langhed  at  the  picture  of  the  lord  and  the 
Irishman,  and  I  need  not  say,  recognized  both.  As  for  me,  I 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  London  in  those 
days :  my  dress,  style,  and  equipage  being  as  well  known  as 
those  of  any  leader  of  the  fashion ;  and  my  popularity,  if  not 
great  in  the  highest  quarters,  was  at  least  considerable  else- 
where. The  people  cheered  me  in  the  Gordon  rows,  at  the 
time  they  nearly  killed  my  friend  Jemmy  Twitcher  and  burned 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  down.  Indeed,  I  was  known  as  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  after  my  quarrel  with  Lord  North  veered  nght 
rofind  to  the  opposition,  and  vexed  him  with  all  the  means  in 
my  power. 

These  were  not,  unluckil}^  very  great,  for  I  was  a  bad 
speaker,  and  the  House  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  presently, 
in  1780,  after  the  Gordon  disturbance,  was  dissolved,  when  a  , 
general  election  took  place.  It  came  on  me,  as  all  my  mishaps 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming,  at  a  most  unluck3'  time.  I  was 
obliged  to  raise  more  money,  at  most  ruinous  rates,  to  face  the 
confounded  election,  and  had  the  TiptoflTs  against  me  in  the  field 
more  active  and  virulent  than  ever. 

My  blood  boils  even  now,  when  I  think  of  the  rascall3'  con- 
duct of  my  enemies  in  that  scoundrell}*  election.  I  was  held 
up  as  the  Irish  Bluebeard,  and  libels  of  me  were  printed,  and 
gross  caricatures  drawn  representing  me  flogging  Lady  Lyndon, 
whipping  Lord  Bullingdon,  turning  him  out  of  dooi-s  in  a  storm, 
and  I  know  not  what.  There  were  pictures  of  a  paii[)er  cabin 
in  Ireland,  from  which  it  was  pretended  I  came ;  others  in  which 
I  was  represented  as  a  lackey  and  shoeblack.  A  flood  of 
calumny  was  let  loose  upon  me,  in  which  an}*  man  of  less  spirit 
wonkl  have  gone  down. 

But  thougli  I  met  m.y  accusers  boldly,  though  1  lavifihed 
snms  of  mone3'  in  the  election,  though  I  flung  open  Hackton 
Hall,  and  kept  champagne  and  burgundy-  running  there,  and 
at  all  my  inns  in  the  town,  as  commonly  as  water,  the  eloc  tioii 
went  against  me.  The  rascally  gentry  had  all  turned  upon  me 
and  joined  the  Tiptoff  faction  :  it  was  even  represented  that  I 
held  my  wife  b3'  force ;  and  though  I  sent  her  into  the  town  alone, 
wearing  my  colors,  with  Bryan  in  her  lap,  and  made  her  visit 
the  mayor's  lady  and  the  chief  women  there,  nothing  would 
persuade  tl\e  people  but  that  she  lived  in  fear  and  trembling  of 
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me ;  and  the  brutal  mob  had  the  insolence  to  ask  her  why  gbe 
dared  to  go  back,  and  how  she  liked  horsewhip  for  sapper. 

I  was  thrown  out  of  my  election,  and  all  the  bills  came  down 
upon  me  together  —  all  the  bills  I  had  been  eontracting  for  the 
3'ears  of  m}'  marriage,  which  the  creditors,  with  a  rascally  una- 
nimity, sent  in  until  they  lay  upon  my  table  in  heaps.  I  woo't 
cite  their  amount :  it  was  frightful.  My  stewards  and  lawyers 
made  matters  worse.  I  was  bound  up  in  an  inextricable  t(ilof 
bills  and  debts,  of  mortgages  and  insurances,  and  all  the  horri- 
ble evils  attendant  upon  them.  Lawyers  upon  lawyers  posted 
down  from  London :  composition  after  composition  was  made, 
and  Lady  Lyndon's  income  hampered  almost  irretrievably  to 
satisfy  these  cormorants.  To  do  her  justice,  she  behaved  with 
tolerable  kindness  at  this  season  of  trouble ;  for  whenever  1 
wanted  money  I  had  to  coax  her,  and  whenever  I  coaxed  her  I 
was  8UIX3  of  bringing  this  weak  and  light-minded  woman  to  good 
humor :  who  was  of  such  a  weak,  terrified  nature,  that  to  secure 
an  easy  week  with  me  she  would  sign  away  a  thousand  a  year. 
And  when  my  troubles  began  at  llackton,  and  I  determined  oq 
tlie  onlv  chance  left,  vi^.  to  retire  to  Ireland  and  retrench, 
assigning  over  the  best  part  of  my  income  to  the  creditors  until 
their  demands  were  met,  my  lady  was  quite  cheerful  at  the  idea 
of  going,  and  said,  if  we  would  be  quiet,  she  had  no  doubt  all 
would  be  well ;  indeed,  was  glad  to  undergo  the  comparative 
poverty  in  which  we  must  now  live,  for  the  sake  of  the  retire- 
meiU  and  the  chance  of  domestic  quiet,  which  she  hoped  to 
enjoy. 

We  went  off  to  Bristol  pretty  suddenly,  leaving  the  odious 
and  ungrutefhl  wretches  at  llackton  to  vilify  us,  no  doubt,  in 
our  absence.  My  stud  and  hounds  were  sold  off  immediately : 
the  harpies  would  have  been  glad  to  pounce  upon  my  person; 
but  that  was  out  of  their  power.  I  had  raised,  by  cleverness 
and  management,  to  the  full  as  much  on  my  mines  and  private 
estates  as  they  were  worth ;  so  the  scoundrels  were  disap- 
pointed in  thi8  instance ;  and  as  for  the  plate  and  propert}'  iu 
the  London  house,  the}'  could  not  touch  that,  afi  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heirs  of  the  house  of  Lyndon. 

I  passed  over  to  Ireland  then,  ^nd  took  up  my  abode  at 
Castle  Lyndon  for  a  while ;  all  the  world  imagining  that  I  was 
an  utterly  ruined  man,  and  that  the  famous  and  dashing  Bany 
Lyndon  would  never  again  appear  in  the  circles  of  which  he 
had  been  an  ornament.  But  it  was  not  so.  In  the  midst  of 
my  perplexities.  Fortune  reserved  a  great  consolation  for  me 
still.    Despatches  came  home  from  America  anuouucing  Lord 
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Comwallis's  defeat  of  General  Gates  in  Carolina,  and  the  death 
of  Lord  BuUingdon,  who  was  present  as  a  volunteer. 

For  my  own  desires  to  possess  a  paltry  Irish  title  I  cared 
little.  My  son  was  now  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  and  I 
made  him  assume  forthwith  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Castle 
Lyndon,  the  third  of  the  family  titles.  My  mother  went  almost 
mad  with  joy  at  saluting  her  grandson  as  my  lord,"  and  I  felt 
that  all  my  sulferings  and  pnvations  were  repaid  by  seeing  this 
darling  child  advanced  to  such  a  post  of  honor. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  the  world  were  not  composed  of  a  race  of  ungratefhl 
scoundrels,  who  share  3'our  prosperity  while  it  lasts,  and,  even 
when  gorged  with  your  venison  and  burgund}',  abuse  the  gen- 
erous giver  of  the  feast,  I  am  sure  I  merit  a  good  name  and  a 
high  reputation :  in  Ireland,  at  least,  wliere  my  generosit}^  was 
unbounded,  and  the  splendor  of  my  mansion  and  entertain- 
ments unequalled  by  any  other  nobleman  of  my  time.  As  long 
as  my  magnificence  lasted,  all  the  country  was  fVee  to  partake 
of  it ;  I  had  hunters  sufficient  in  my  stables  to  mount  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  butts  of  wine  in  my  cellar  which  would 
have  made  whole  counties  drunk  for  years.  Castle  Lyndon 
became  the  head-quarters  of  scores  of  needy  gentlemen,  and  I 
never  rode  a-hunting  but  I  had  a  dozen  young  fellows  of  tbe 
best  blood  of  the  country  riding  as  my  squires  and  gentlemen 
of  the  horse.  'My  son,  little  Castle  Lyndon,  was  a  prince :  his 
breeding  and  manners,  even  at  his  early  age,  showed  him  to 
be  worth}'  of  the  two  noble  families  from  whom  he  was  de- 
scended :  I  don't  know  what  high  hopes  I  had  for  the  boy,  and 
indulged  in  a  thousand  fond  anticipations  as  to  his  fiitiire  suc- 
cess and  figure  in  the  world.  Bat  stern  Fate  had  determined 
that  I  should  leave  none  of  m}'  race  behind  me,  and  ordained 
that  I  should  finish  m}'  cai^eer,  as  I  see  it  closing  now  —  poor, 
lonely,  and  childless.  I  may  have  had  my  faults ;  but  no  man 
shall  dare  to  say  of  me  that  I  was  not  a  good  and  tender  father. 
I  loved  that  boy  passionately  ;  perhaps  with  a  blind  partiality  : 
1  denied  him  nothing.  Gladly,  gladly,  I  swear,  would  I  have 
died  that  his  premature  doom  might  have  been  averted.  I 
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think  there  is  not  a  da}-  since  I  lost  him  bnt  his  bright  face  and 
beautiful  smiles  look  down  on  me  out  of  heaven,  where  he  is, 
and  that  my  heart  does  not  j'earn  towards  him.  That  sweet 
child  was  taken  from  me  at  the  age  of  nine  3'ear8,  when  he  was 
full  of  beauty  and  promise ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  hold  his 
memory  has  of  me  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  him : 
his  littie  spirit  haunts  me  of  nights  on  my  restless,  solitar}*  pil- 
low ;  many  a  time,  in  the  wildest  and  maddest  oompan}',  as  the 
bottle  is  going  round,  and  the  song  and  laugh  roaring  about,  I 
am  thinking  of  him.  1  have  got  a  lock  of  his  sofl  brown  hair 
hanging  round  my  breast  now :  it  wHl  accompan}^  me  to  the 
dishonored  pauper's  grave ;  where  soon,  no  doubt,  Barry  Lyn- 
don's worn-out  old  bones  will  be  laid. 

My  Bryan  was  a  boy  of  amazing  high  spirit  (indeed  how, 
coming  from  such  a  stock,  could  he  be  otherwise?),  impatient 
even  of  my  control,  against  which  the  dear  little  rogne  would 
otlen  rebel  gaUantly ;  how  much  more,  then,  of  his  mother's 
and  the  women's,  whose  attempts  to  direct  him  he  would  lao^h 
to  scorn.  Even  my  own  mother  ("Mrs.  Barrj'  of  Lyndon" 
the  good  soul  now  called  herself,  in  compliment  to  my  new 
family)  was  quite  unable  to  check  him ;  and  hence  you  may 
fancy  what  a  will  he  had  of  his  own.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  he  might  have  lived  to  this  day :  he  might  —  but  why  re- 
pine ?  Is  he  not  in  a  better  place  ?  would  the  heritage  of  a 
be^ar  do  any  senice  to  him  ?  It  is  best  as  it  is  —  heaven  be 
good  to  us !  —  Alas !  that  I,  his  father,  should  be  left  to  de- 
plore him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  L  had  been  to  Dublin,  In 
order  to  see  a  lawyer  and  a  moneyed  man  who  had  come  over 
to  Ireland  to  consult  with  me  about  some  sales  of  mine  and  the 
cut  of  Hackton  timber ;  of  which,  as  I  hated  the  plac»  and  was 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  I  was  determined  to  cut  down  eveiy 
stick.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  was 
said  I  had  no  right  to  touch  the  timber.  The  brute  peasantry 
about  the  estate  had  been  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  hatred 
ajrainst  me,  that  the  rascals  actually  refbsed  to  lay  an  axe  to 
the  trees ;  and  my  agent  (that  scoundrel  Larkins)  declared  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  among  them  if  he  attempted  any  fuither 
despoilment  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  property.  Every  article 
of  the  splendid  furniture  was  sold  by  this  time,  as  I  need  not 
say ;  and,  as  for  the  plate,  I  had  taken  good  care  to  bring  it 
off  to  Ireland,  where  it  now  was  in  the  best  of  keeping  —  my 
banker's,  who  had  advanced  six  thousand  pounds  on  it :  which 
sum  I  soon  had  occasion  for. 
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I  went  to  DnUin,  thtin,  to  meet  the  English  men  of  bnsiness ; 
and  «o  far  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Splint,  a  great  8hii>- 
bailder  and  timber-dealer  of  Plymouth,  of  my  claim  to  the 
Hackton  timber,  tliat  he  agreed  to  purchase  it  otf-hand,  at 
about  one  third  of  its  value,  and  handed  me  over  5,000/. : 
which,  being  pi-essed  with  debts  at  the  time,  I  was  fain  to 
accept.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  down  the  wood,  I  war- 
mnt.  He  took  a  r^ment  of  shipwrights  and  sawyers  from  his 
own  and  Hie  king's  yards  at  Plymouth,  and  in  two  months 
Hackton  Park  was  as  bare  of  trees  as  the  B<^  of  Allen. 

I  had  but  ill  luck  with  that  accui'sed  expedition  and  money. 
I  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  in  two  nights'  play  at  Daly's,"  so 
that  my  debts  stood 'just  as  they  were  before ;  and  before  the 
vessel  sailed  for  Holyhead,  which  caiTied  away  my  old  sharper 
of  a  timber-merchant,  all  that  I  bad  left  of  the  money  he  brought 
ine  was  a  couple  of  hundred  iwunds,  with  which  I  i^turned 
home  very  disconsolately :  and  very  suddenly,  too,  for  my  Dub- 
lin tradesmen  were  hot  upon  me,  hearing  I  had  spent  the  loan, 
and  two  of  my  wine-merchants  had  writs  out  against  me  for 
some  thousands  of  pounds. 

I  bought  in  Dublin,  according  to  my  promise,  however — 
for  when  i  give  a  promise  I  will  keep  it  at  any  sacrifices  —  a 
little  horse  for  ray  dear  little  Bi-yan ;  which  was  to  be  a  present 
for  his  tenth  birthday,  that  was  now  coming  on :  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  animal,  and  stood  me  in  a  good  sum.  I  never 
regarded  money  for  that  dear  child.  But  the  horse  was  very 
wild.  He  kicked  off*  one  of  my  horse-boys,  who  rode  him  at 
first,  and  broke  the  lad's  leg ;  and,  though  I  took  the  animal  in 
hand  on  the  journey  home,  it  was  only  my  weight  and  skill  that 
made  the  brute  quiet. 

When  we  got  home  I  sent  the  horse  away  with  one  of  my 
grooms  to  a  farmer's  house,  to  break  him  thoroughly  in,  and 
told  Bryan,  who  was  all  anxiety  to  see  his  little  horse,  that  he 
wonki  arrive  by  his  birthday,  when  he  should  hunt  him  along 
with  my  hounds ;  and  I  promised  myself  no  small  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  dear  fellow  to  the  field  that  day :  which  I  hoped 
to  see  him  lead  some  time  or  other  in  place  of  his  fond  father. 
Ah  me !  never  was  that  gallant  boy  to  nde  a  fox-chase,  or  to 
take  the  place  amongst  the  gentry  of  his  country  which  his 
birth  and  genius  had  pointed  out  for  him  ! 

Though  I  don't  believe  in  dreams  and  omens,  yet  I  can't 
bat  own  that  when  a  great  calamitj'  is  hanging  over  a  man  he 
has  frequently  many  strange  and  awful  forebodings  of  it.  I 
laocy  now  I  had  many.     Lady  Lyndon,  especially,  twice 
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dreamed  of  her  son's  death ;  bat,  as  she  was  now  grown  on- 
commonl}'  nervous  and  vaporish,  I  treated  her  fears  with  scorn, 
and  my  own,  of  course,  too.  And  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
over  the  bottle  a^r  dinner,  I  told  poor  Bryan,  who  was  always 
questioning  me  about  the  little  horse,  and  when  it  was  to  come, 
that  it  was  arrived  ;  that  it  was  in  Doolan's  farm,  where  Midc 
the  groom  was  breaking  him  in.  Promise  me,  Biyan,** 
screamed  his  mother,  that  you  will  not  ride  the  horse  excepi 
in  company  of  your  father."  But  I  only  said,  Pooh,  madam, 
you  are  an  ass !  '*  being  angr}'  at  her  sill}*  timidity,  which  was 
always  showing  itself  in  a  thousand  disagreeable  ways  now; 
and,  turning  round  to  Bryan,  said,  I  promise  your  lordship  a 
good  flogging  if  you  mount  him  without  my  leave." 

I  suppose  the  poor  child  did  not  care  about  paying  this  pen- 
alty for  the  pleasure  he  was  to  have,  or  possibly  thought  a  fond 
father  would  remit  the  punishment  altogether;  for  the  next 
morning,  when  I  rose  rather  late,  having  sat  up  drinking  the 
night  l)efore,  I  found  the  child  had  been  off  at  daybreak,  having 
slipped  through  his  tutor's  room  (this  was  Redmond  Quin,  oar 
cousin,  whom  I  had  taken  to  live  with  me),  and  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  gone  to  Doolan's  farm. 

I  took  a  great  horsewhip  and  galloped  off  alter  him  in  a 
rage,  swearing  I  would  keep  my  promise.  But,  heaven  forgive 
me,  I  little  thou^t  of  it,  when  at  three  miles  firom  home  I  met 
a  sad  procession  coming  towards  me :  peasants  moaning  and 
howling  as  our  Irish  do,  the  black  horse  led  by  the  hand,  and, 
on  a  door  that  some  of  the  folks  carried,  my  poor  dear,  dear 
little  boy.  There  he  lay  in  his  little  boots  and  spurs,  and  his 
little  coat  of  scarlet  and  gold.  His  dear  face  was  quite  white, 
and  he  smiled  as  he  held  a  hand  out  to  me,  and  said,  painfully. 
You  won't  whip  me,  will  you,  papa?"  I  could  only  bnrst  out 
into  tears  in  reply.  I  have  seen  many  and  man}'  a  man  dying, 
and  there's  a  look  about  the  eyes  which  you  cannot  mistake. 
There  was  a  little  drummer-boy  I  was  fond  of  who  was  hit 
down  before  my  company  at  Ktihnersdorf ;  when  I  van  up  to 
give  him  some  water,  he  looked  exactly  like  my  <lear  Bryan 
tlien  did  —  there's  no  mistaking  that  awful  look  of  the  eyes. 
We  carried  him  home  and  scoured  Uie  countiy  round  for  doe- 
tors  to  come  and  look  at  his  huit. 

But  what  does  a  doctor  avail  in  a  contest  with  the  grim,  in- 
vincible enemy?  Such  as  came  could  only  confirm  our  despair 
by  their  account  of  the  poor  child's  case.  He  had  mounted  bis 
horse  gallantly,  sat  him  bravely  all  the  time  the  i^nimal  plunged 
and  kicked,  and,  having  overcome  his  first  spite,  ran  him  at  a 
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hedge  by  the  roadside.  But  there  were  loose  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  horse's  foot  eaught  among  them,  and  he  and  his  brave 
little  rider  rolled  over  together  at  the  other  side.  The  people 
said  they  saw  the  noble  little  boy  spring  up  after  his  fall  and 
run  to  catch  the  horse;  which  had  l>roken  away  fVom  him, 
kicking  him  on  the  back,  as  it  would  seem,  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground.  Poor  Bryan  ran  a  few  yards  and  then  dropped  down 
as  if  shot.  A  pallor  came  over  his  face,  and  they  thought  he 
was  dead.  But  they  poured  whiskey  down  his  mouth,  and  the 
poor  child  revived:  still  he  could  not  move;  his  spine  was 
injured :  the  lower  half  of  him  was  dead  when  they  laid  him  in 
bed  at  home.  The  rest  did  not  last  long,  God  help  me !  He 
remained  3'et  for  two  days  with  us ;  and  a  sad  comfort  it  was 
to  think  he  was  in  no  pain. 

During  this  time  tiie  dear  angel's  temper  seemed  quite  to 
change :  he  asked  his  mother  and  me  pardon  for  any  act  of 
disobedience  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  us ;  he  said  often  he 
should  like  to  see  his  brother  BuUingdon.  Bully  was  better 
than  you,  papa,"  he  said ;  he  used  not  to  swear  so,  and  he 
told  and  taught  me  many  good  things  while  you  were  away." 
And,  taking  a  hand  of  his  mother  and  mine  in  each  of  his  little 
clamn^'  ones,  he  begged  us  not  to  quarrel  so,  but  love  each 
other,  so  that  we  might  meet  again  in  heaven,  where  Bulh'  told 
him  quarrelsome  people  never  went.  His  mother  was  ver}* 
much  affected  b}*  these  admonitions  from  the  poor  suffering 
angel's  month ;  and  I  was  so  too.  I  wish  she  had  enabled  me 
to  keep  the  counsel  which  the  dying  boy  gave  us. 

At  last,  after  two  days  he  died.  There  he  lay,  the  hope  of 
my  family,  the  pride  of  my  manhood,  the  link  which  had  kept 
me  and  my  Lady  Lyndon  U^ther.  '*0h,  Redmond,"  said 
she,  kneeling  by  the  sweet  child's  body,  "do,  do  let  us  listen 
to  the  truth  out  of  his  blessed  mouth ;  and  do  you  amend  your 
life,  and  treat  your  poor  loving,  fond  wifte  as  her  dying  child 
bade  you."  And  1  said  I  would :  but  there  are  promises  which 
it  is  out  of  a  man's  power  to  keep ;  especially  with  such  a 
woman  as  her.  But  we  drew  together  after  that  sad  event,  and 
wei*e  for  several  months  better  friends. 

I  won't  tell  you  with  what  splendor  we  buried  him.  Of 
what  avail  are  undertakers'  feathers  and  heralds'  trumpeiy  ?  I 
went  out  and  shot  the  fatal  black  horse  that  had  killed  him,  at 
the  door  of  the  vault  where  we  laid  my  boy.  I  was  so  wild 
that  I  could  have  shot  myself  too.  But  for  the  crime,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  I  should,  perhaps;  for  what  has  my  life 
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been  since  tiiat  sweet  flower  was  taken  out  of  my  bosom  ?  A 
saoeesstoii  of  miserMB^  wrungs,  disasters,  and  mental  and  bodily 
sufferings,  wiiich  never  ffeU  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  in 

Christendom. 

Lady  Lyndon,  alwa3's  vaporish  and  nrnrnnn,  nlTnr  nii  hiMid 
boy's  catastrophe  became  more  agitated  than  ever,  and  plunged 
into  devotion  with  so  much  fervor,  that  you  would  have  fancied 
her  almost  distracted  at  Umes.  She  imagined  she  saw  visions. 
She  said  an  angel  iVom  heaven  had  told  her  that  Br}*an's  death 
was  as  a  punishment  to  her  for  her  neglect  of  her  first-born* 
Then  she  would  declare  Bullingdon  was  alive;  she  had  seen 
him  in  a  dream.  Then  again  she  would  fall  into  fits  of  sorrow 
about  his  death,  and  grieve  for  him  as  violently  as  if  he  bad 
been  the  last  of  her  sons  who  had  died,  and  not-  our  darliiig 
Bryan ;  who,  compared  to  Bullingdon,  was  what  a  diamond  is 
to  a  vulgar  stone.  Her  freaks  were  painful  to  witness,  and 
difficult  to  control.  It  began  to  be  said  in  the  country  that  the 
countess  was  going  mad.  My  scoundrelly  enemies  did  not  fail 
to  confirm  and  magnify  the  rumor,  and  would  add  that  I  was 
the  cause  of  her  insanity :  I  had  driven  her  to  distraction,  I  had 
killed  Bullingdon,  I  had  murdered  my  own  son ;  I  don't  know 
what  else  they  laid  to  my  charge.  Even  in  Ireland  their  hate- 
Ail  calumnies  reached  me :  my  fHends  fell  away  from  me. 
They  began  to  desert  my  hunt,  as  they  did  in  England,  and 
when  I  went  to  race  or  market  found  sudden  reasons  for  getthig 
out  of  my  neighborhood.  I  got  the  name  of  Wicked  Barr}*, 
Devil  Lyndon,  which  yon  please:  the  eountiy-folks  used  to 
make  marvellous  legends  about  me:  the  priests  said  I  had 
massacred  I  don't  know  how  man}*  German  nuns  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War ;  that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Bullingdon  haunted 
my  house.  Once  at  a  fair  in  a  town  hard  by,  when  I  had  a 
mind  to  buy  a  waistcoat  for  one  of  my  people,  a  fellow  standing 
by  said,  'Tis  a  strait  waistcoat  he's  buying  for  m\'  Lady 
L3'ndon."  And  from  this  circumstance  arose  a  legend  of  ny 
cruelty  to  my  wife ;  and  many  circumstantial  detaib  were  nar- 
rated regarding  my  manner  and  ingenuity  of  torturing  her. 

The  loss  of  my  dear  boy  pressed  not  onl}'  on  my  heart  as  a 
father,  but  injured  my  individual  interests  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree ;  for  as  there  was  now  no  direct  heir  to  the  estate, 
and  Lady  L^mdon  was  of  a  weak  health,  and  supposed  to  be 
quite  unlikely  to  leave  a  family,  the  next  in  succession  —  that 
detestable  family  of  Tiptoff —  b^an  to  exert  themselves  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  annoy  me,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the  party 
of  enemies  who  were  raising  reports  to  my  disoredit*  They 
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interposed  between  me  and  my  management  of  the  pioperty  in 
a  hundred  different  ways ;  making  an  oiitcr>'  if  I  cut  a  stick, 
aunk  a  shaft,  sold  »  picture,  or  sent  a  few  ounces  of  plate  to  be 
renK)deUed.  Tbey  harassed  me  with  ceaseless  law-suits,  got 
injunctions  from  Chancer}%  hampered  my  agents  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  wodc ;  so  much  so  that  you  would  have  fancied  my 
<»wn  was  not  my  own,  but  theirs,  to  do  as  the}'  liked  with. 
AVbat  is  worse,  as  1  have  reason  to  believe,  they  had  tamper- 
iiigs  and  dealings  with  my  own  domestics  under  my  own  roof; 
for  1  could  not  have  a  word  with  Lady  Lyndon  but  it  somehow 
got  abroad,  and  I  could  not  be  drunk  with  my  chaplain  and 
friends  but  some  sanctified  i-ascals  would  get  hold  of  the  news, 
and  reckon  up  all  the  bottles  I  drank  and  all  the  oaths  I  swore. 
That  these  were  not  few,  I  acknowledge.  I  am  of  the  old 
school ;  was  always  a  free  liver  and  speaker ;  and,  at  least,  if  I 
did  and  said  what  I  liked,  was  not  so  bad  as  many  a  canting 
scoundrel  I  know  of  who  covers  his  foibles  and  sins,  unsus- 
pected, with  a  mask  of  holiness. 

As  I  am  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  am  no  h3'pocrite, 
I  mav  as  well  confess  now  that  I  endeavored  to  ward  off  the 
devices  of  m^'  enemies  by  an  artifice  which  was  not,  perhaps, 
strictly  justifiable.  £ver}'thing  depended  on  my  having  an  heir 
to  the  estate ;  for  if  Lady  Lyndon,  who  was  of  weakly  health, 
bad  died,  the  next  day  I  was  a  beggar :  all  my  sacrifices  of 
mouej',  &c.,  on  the  estate  would  not  have  been  held  in  a  far- 
thing's account ;  all  the  debts  would  have  been  left  on  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  my  enemies  would  have  triumphed  over  me :  which, 
to  a  man  of  my  honorable  spirit,  was  the  unkindest  cut  of 
ail,"  as  some  poet  says. 

I  confess,  then,  it  was  my  wish  to  supplant  these  scoundrels ; 
uid,  as  I  could  not  do  so  without  an  heir  to  my  property,  / 
determined  to  find  one.  If  I  had  him  near  at  hand,  and  of  my 
own  blood  too,  though  with  the  bar  sinister,  is  not  here  the 
qnestion.  It  was  then  I  found  out  the  rascally-  machinations 
of  ray  enemies ;  for,  having  broached  this  plan  to  Lady  Lyndon, 
whom  I  made  to  be,  outwardly  at  least,  the  most  obedient  of 
wives,  —  although  I  never  let  a  letter  from  her  or  to  her  go  or 
arrive  without  my  inspection,  —  although  I  allowed  her  to  see 
none  but  those  persons  who  I  thought,  in  her  delicate  health, 
would  be  fitting  society  for  her ;  yet  the  infernal  Tiptoffs  got 
wind  of  my  sdieme,  protested  instantly  against  it,  not  only  by 
letter^  but  in  the  shameful  libellous  public  prints,  and  held  me 
up  to  public  odium  as  a  child-foiger,"  as  they  called  me.  Of 
course  I  denied  the  charge — I  could  do  no  otherwise,  and 
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ofTered  to  meet  any  one  of  the  Tiptoffs  on  the  field  of  honor, 
and  prove  him  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar:  as  he  was;  though, 
perhaps,  not  in  this  instance.  But  they  contented  themselves 
by  answering  me  by  a  lawyer,  and  declined  an  invitation  which 
any  man  of  spirit  would  have  accepted.  My  hopes  of  having 
an  heir  were  thus  blighted  con^pletely :  indeed.  Ladj*  Lyndon 
(though,  as  I  have  said,  I  take  her  opposition  for  nothing)  had 
resisted  the  proposal  with  as  much  energ}-  as  a  woman  of  her 
weakness  could  manifest;  and  said  she  had  committed  one 
great  crime  in  consequence  of  me,  but  would  rather  die  than 
perform  another.  I  could  easily  have  brought  her  ladyship  to 
her  senses,  however:  but  my  scheme  had  taken  wind,  and  it 
was  now  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  We  might  have  had  a  dozen 
children  in  honest  wedlock,  and  people  would  have  said  they 
were  false. 

As  for  raising  money  on  annuities,  I  may  say  I  had  used 
her  life-interest  up.  There  were  but  few  of  those  assurance 
societies  in  m}'  time  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  cit}-  of 
London  ;  underwriters  did  the  business,  and  my  wife's  life  was 
as  well  known  among  them  as,  I  do  believe,  that  of  an3'  woman 
in  Christendom.  Latterly,  when  I  wanted  to  get  a  sum  against 
her  life,  the  rascals  had  the  impudence  to  say  my  treatment  of 
her  did  not  render  it  worth  a  year's  purchase,  —  as  if  my  interest 
lay  in  killing  her!  Had  my  boy  lived,  it ^ would  have  been  a 
different  thing ;  he  and  bis  mother  might  have  cut  off  the  entail 
of  a  good  part  of  the  proijerty  between  them,  and  my  affairs 
have  been  put  in  better  order.  Now  they  were  in  a  bad  con- 
dition indeed.  All  my  schemes  had  turned  out  failures ;  my 
lands,  which  I  had  purchased  with  borrowed  monej',  made  me 
no  return,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  ruinous  interest  for  the 
sums  with  which  I  had  purchased  them.  My  income,  though 
very  large,  was  saddled  with  hundreds  of  annuities,  and  thou- 
sands of  lawyers'  charges ;  and  I  felt  the  net  drawing  closer 
and  closer  round  me,  and  no  means  to  extricate  myself  from  its 
toils. 

To  add  to  all  my  perplexities,  two  years  after  m}-  poor  cbild*8 
death,  my  wife,  whose  vagaries  of  temper  and  wayward  follies 
I  had  borne  with  for  twelve  years,  wanted  to  leave  me,  and 
absolutely  made  attempts  at  what  she  called  escaping  from  my 
tyranny. 

My  mother,  who  was  the  only  person  that,  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, remained  faithful  to  me  (indeed,  she  has  always  spoken 
of  me  in  my  true  light,  as  a  martyr  to  the  rascality  of  others 
and  a  victim  of  my  own  generous  and  confiding  temper),  found 
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out  the  first  echeme  that  was  going  on ;  and  of  which  those 
artful  and  malicious  Tiptoffs  were,  as  usual,  the  main  pro> 
moters.  Mrs.  Ban*}',  indeed,  though  her  temper  was  violent 
and  her  ways  singular,  was  an  invaluable  person  to  me  in  my 
house ;  which  would  have  been  at  rack  and  ruin  long  before, 
but  for  her  spirit  of  order  and  management,  and  for  her  excel- 
lent economy  in  the  government  of  my  numerous  family.  As 
for  m}'  Lady  Lyhdon,  she,  poor  soul !  was  much  too  fine  a  lady 
to  attend  to  household  matters  —  passed  her  days  with  her 
doctor,  or  her  books  of  piety,  and  never  appeared  among  us 
-  exce))t  at  my  compulsion ;  when  she  and  my  mother  would  be 
sure  to  have  a  quaiTcl. 

Mrs.  Barry,  on  the  oontrar}',  had  a  talent  for  management 
in  all  matters.  She  kept  the  maids  stirring,  and  the  footmen 
to  their  duty ;  had  an  eye  over  the  claret  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
oats  and  hay  in  the  stable ;  saw  to  the  salting  and  pickling,  the 
potatoes  and  the  turf-stacking,  tlie  pig-killing  and  tlie  poultry, 
the  linen-room  and  the  bake-house,  and  the  ten  thousand  mi- 
Dutiie  of  a  great  establishment.  If  all  Irish  housewives  were 
like  her,  I  warrant  many  a  hall-fire  would  be  blazing  where  the 
cobwebs  only  grow  now,  and  many  a  park  covered  with  sheep 
and  fat  cattle  where  the  thistles  are  at  present  the  chief  occu- 
piers. If  anything  could  have  saved  me  from  the  consequences 
of  villany  in  others,  and  (I  confess  it,  for  I  am  not  above  own- 
ing to\  my  faults)  my  own  too  easy,  generous,  and  careless 
nature,  it  would  have  been  the  admirable  prudence  of  that 
worthy  creature.  She  never  went  to  bed  until  all  the  house 
was  quiet  and  all  the  candles  out ;  and  you  may  fancy  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  with  a  man  of  my  habits,  who 
had  commonly  a  dozen  of  jovial  fellows  (artful  scoundrels  and 
false  friends  most  of  them  were !)  to  drink  with  me  every  night, 
and  who  seldom,  for  my  part,  went  to  bed  sober.  Many  and 
many  a  night,  when  I  was  unconscious  of  her  attention,  has 
that  good  soul  pulled  my  boots  off,  and  seen  me  laid  by  my 
servants  snug  in  bed,  and  carried  off  the  candle  herself ;  and 
been  tlie  first  in  the  morning,  too,  to  bring  me  my  drink  of 
small-beer.  Mine  were  no  milksop  times,  I  can  tell  you.  A 
gentleman  thought  no  shame  of  taking  his  half-dozen  bottles ; 
and,  as  for  j  our  coffee  and  slops,  they  were  left  to  Lad}'  Lyndon, 
her  doctor,  and  the  other  old  women.  It  was  my  mother's  pride 
that  I  could  drink  more  than  any  man  in  the  country,  —  as 
much,  within  a  pint>  as  my  father  before  me,  she  said. 

That  Lady  Lyndon  should  detest  her  was  quite  natur.il. 
She  is  not  the  first  of  woman  or  mankind  either  that  has  hated 
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a  iDOther-in-law.  I  set  my  mother  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  oyer 
the  freaks  of  her  ladyship ;  and  this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  latter  disliked  her.  I  never  minded 
that,  however.  Mrs.  Barry's  assistance  and  surveillance  were 
invaluable  to  me ;  and,  if  I  had  paid  twenty  spies  to  watch  my 
lady,  I  should  not  have  been  half  so  well  served  as  by  the 
disinterested  care  and  watchfulness  of  my  excellent  mother. 
She  slept  with  tlie  house-keys  under  her  pillow,  and  had  an  eye 
everywhere.  She  followed  all  the  countess's  movements  like  a 
shadow  ;  she  managed  to  know,  from  morning  till  night,  every- 
thing that  my  lady  did.  If  she  walked  in  the  garden,  a  watch- 
ful eye  was  kept  on  tlie  wicket ;  and  if  she  clK>se  to  drive  out, 
Mrs.  Barry  accompanied  her,  and  a  couple  of  fellows  in  my 
liveries  rode  alongside  of  the  carriage  to  see  that  she  came  to 
no  harm.  Though  she  objected,  and  would  have  kept  ber  room 
in  sullen  silence,  I  made  a  point  that  we  should  appear  together 
at  church  in  tlie  c*oacb-and-six  every  Sunday;  and  that  she 
should  attend  the  race-bails  in  my  company,  whenever  the  coast 
was  clear  of  the  rascally  bailiffs  who  besot  me.  This  gave  the 
lie  to  any  of  those  maligners  who  said  that  I  wished  to  make  a 
prisoner  of  my  wife.  The  fact  is,  that,  knowing  her  levity, 
and  seeing  the  insane  dislike  to  me  and  mine  which  bad  now 
begun  to  supersede  what,  perhaps,  had  been  an  equally  insane 
fondness  for  me,  I  was  bound  to  be  on  my  guard  that  she  should 
not  give  me  the  slip.  Had  she  left  me,  I  was  ruined  the  next 
day.  This  (which  my  mother  knew)  com[>elled  us  to  keep  a 
tight  watch  over  her ;  but  as  for  imprisoning  her,  I  repel  the 
imputation  with  scorn.  Every  man  imprisons  his  wife  to  a 
certain  degree ;  the  world  would  be  in  a  pretty  condition  if 
women  were  allowed  to  quit  home  and  return  to  it  whenever 
ihcy  had  a  mind.  In  watching  over  m\'  wife,  Lad^'  Lyndon,  I 
did  no  more  than  exercise  the  legitimate  authority  which  awards 
honor  and  obedience  to  every  husband. 

Such,  however,  is  female  artifice,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
watchfulness  in  guarding  her,  it  is  probable  m^'  lad}'  would  have 
given  me  the  slip,  had  I  not  had  quite  as  acute  a  person  as  her- 
self as  my  ally  :  for,  as  the  proverb  says  that  "  the  best  way  to 
catch  one  tliief  is  to  set  another  after  him,"  so  the  best  way 
to  get  the  better  of  a  woman  is  to  engage  one  of  her  own  artful 
sex  to  guard  her.  One  would  have  thought  that,  followed  as 
she  was,  all  her  lettera  read,  and  all  her  acquaintances  strictly 
watched  by  me,  living  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland  away  from 
her  family.  Lady  Lyndon  could  have  had  no  chance  of  com- 
municating with  her  allies,  or  of  making  her  wrongs,  as  she 
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was  pleased  to  call  them,  public ;  and  yet,  for  a  while,  she 
carried  on  a  cori^espondence  under  my  very  nose,  and  acutely 
organized  a  conspiracy  for  flying  from  me :  as  shall  be  told. 

She  always  had  an  inordinate  passion  for  dress,  and,  as  she 
was  never  thwarted  in  any  whimsey  she  had  of  this  kind  (for  I 
spared  no  mone^'  to  gratify  her,  and  among  my  debts  are  mil- 
liners* bills  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands),  boxes  used  to 
pass  continually  to  and  fro  from  Dublin,  with  all  soils  of 
dresses,  caps,  flounces,  and  furbelows,  as  her  fancy  dictated. 
With  these  would  come  letters  from  her  milliner,  in  answer  to 
numerous  similar  injunctions  from  m}*  lady  ;  all  of  which  passed 
through  my  hands,  without  the  least  suspicion,  for  some  time. 
And  yet  in  these  very  papers,  by  the  easy  means  of  sympathetic 
ink,  were  contained  all  her  lad3*ship's  correspondence:  and 
heaven  knows  (for  it  was  some  time,  a^  I  have  said,  before  I 
discovered,  the  trick)  what  charges  against  me. 

But  clever  Mrs.  Barry  found  out  that  afways  before  my 
lady-wife  chose  to  write  letters  to  her  milliner,  she  had  need  of 
lemons  to  make  her  drink,  as  she  said ;  this  fact,  being  men? 
tioned  to  mo,  set  me  a-thinking,  and  so  I  tried  one  of  the  let- 
ters before  the  fire,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  villany  was  brought 
to  light.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  horrid  artful 
letters  of  this  unhappy  woman.  In  a  great  hand,  with  wide 
lines,  were  written  a  set  of  directions  to  her  mantua-maker, 
setting  forth  the  articles  of  dress  for  which  my  lady  had  need, 
the  peculiarity  of  their  make,  the  stufls  she  selected,  &c.  She 
won  Id  make  out  long  lists  in  this  wa}',  writing  each  article 
in  a  separate  line,  so  as  to  have  more  space  for  detailing  all 
m3'  cruelties  and  her  tremendous  wrongs.  Between  these  lines 
she  kept  the  journal  of  her  captivity :  it  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  romance-writer  in  those  days  but  to  have  got  a 
copy  of  it,  and  to  have  published  it  under  the  title  of  the 
Lovely  Prisoner,  or  the  Savage  Husband/'  or  b}*  some  name 
equally  taking  and  absurd.  The  journal  would  be  as  follows :  — 
.  ....... 

'*  Monday.  — Yesterday  I  was  made  to  go  to  church.  My 
odi»  us,  motisfrotis^  vulgar^  she-dragon  of  a  mttther-%n4aw^  in  a 
yellow  satin  and  red  ribbons,  taking  the  flrst  place  in  the  coach  ; 
Mr.  L.  riding  by  its  side,  on  the  horse  he  never  paid  for  to 
Captain  Hurdlestone.  The  wicked  h^'pocrite  led  me  to  the 
pew,  witli  hat  in  hand  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and  kissed 
my  hand  as  I  entered  the  coach  after  service,  and  patted  my 
Italian  greyhound,  —  all  that  the  few  people  collected  might 
see.  He  made  me  come  down  stairs  in  the  evening  to  make  tea 
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for  his  company ;  of  whom  three  fourths,  he  hhnself  included, 
were,  as  usual,  drunk.  The}'  painted  the  parson's  face  black, 
when  his  reverence  had  arrived  at  his  seventh  bottle,  and  at 
his  usual  insensible  stage ;  and  they  tied  him  on  the  gra}*  mare 
with  bis  face  to  the  tail.  The  she-dragon  read  the  *  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  *  all  the  evening  till  bedtime ;  when  she  saw  me 
to  my  apartments,  locked  me  in,  and  proceeded  to  wait  upon 
her  abominable  son :  whom  she  adores  for  his  wickedness,  I 
should  think,  as  Siycorcuc  did  Caliban.** 

You  should  have  seen  my  mother's  fhry  as  I  read  her  oat 
this  passage !  Indeed,  I  have  always  had  a  taste  for  a  joke, 
(that  practised  on  the  parson,  as  described  above,  is,  I  confess, 
a  true  bill,)  and  used  carefully  to  select  for  Mrs.  Barry's  heai^ 
ing  all  the  compliments  that  Lady  Lj^ndon  passed  upon  her.  The 
dragon  was  the  name  by  which  she  was  known  in  this  precious 
correspondence  :  or  sometimes  she  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  the  ''Irish  Witch."  As  for  me,  I  was  denominated  *'nir 
gaoler,"  ''  my  tyrant,"  "  the  dark  spirit  which  has  obtained  the 
mastery  over  my  being,"  and  so  on ;  in  terms  always  compli- 
mentar}'  to  my  power,  however  little  they  might  be  so  to  my 
amiability.  Here  is  another  extract  from  her  "  Prison  Diaiy," 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  my  lad}',  although  she  pretended 
to  be  so  indifferent  to  my  goings  on,  had  a  sharp  woman's  ej'e, 
and  could  be  as  jealous  as  another :  — 

....•••a 

"  Wednesday,  —  This  da}'  two  years  my  last  hope  and  pleas- 
ure in  life  was  taken  from  me,  and  my  dear  child  was  called  to 
heaven.  Has  he  joined  his  neglected  brother  Uiere,  whom  I 
suffered  to  grow  up  unheeded  by  my  side ;  and  whom  the 
tyranny  of  the  monster  to  whom  I  am  united  drove  to  exile, 
and  perhaps  to  death?  Or  is  the  child  alive,  as  my  fbnd  heart 
sometimes  deems?  Charles  Bullingdon  I  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
wretched  mother,  who  acknowledges  her  crimes,  her  coldness 
towanls  thee,  and  now  bitterly  pays  for  her  error !  But  no,  he 
cannot  live  !  I  am  distracted  !  My  only  hope  is  in  you,  my 
cousin  —  you  whom  I  had  once  thought  to  salute  by  a  diU 
fonder  title^  my  dear  Geoi^e  Poynings  !  Oh,  be  my  knight  and 
my  preserver,  the  tnie  chivalric  being  thou  ever  wert,  and  res- 
cue me  from  the  thrall  of  the  felon  caitiff  who  holds  me  captive, 
—  rescue  me  from  him,  and  from  Stycorax,  the  vile  Irish  witcb, 
his  mother ! " 

(Here  follow  some  verses,  such  as  her  lad}-ship  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  by  reams,  in  which  she  compares  herself  to 
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Sabra,  in  the  **  Seven  Champions,"  and  beseeches  her  Geoi^ 
to  rescue  her  from  the  dragon,  meaning  Mrs.  Barry.  I  omit  the 
lines,  and  proceed)  :  — 

Even  my  poor  child,  who  perished  untimely  on  this  sad  anni- 
versar}',  the  tyrant  who  governs  me  had  taught  to  despise  and 
dislike  me.  *Twas  in  disobedience  to  my  orders,  my  prayers, 
that  he  went  on  the  fatal  journey.  What  sufferings,  what  humili- 
ations have  I  had  to  endure  since  then  !  I  am  a  prisoner  in  my 
own  halls.  I  should  fear  poison,  but  that  I  know  the  wretch 
has  a  sordid  interest  in  keeping  me  alive,  and  that  my  death 
would  be  the  signal  for  his  ruin.  But  I  dare  not  stir  without 
my  odious,  hideous,  vulgar  gaoler,  the  horrid  Irishwoman,  who 
pursues  my  every  step.  I  am  locked  into  my  chamber  at  night, 
like  a  felon,  and  onl3'  suffered  to  leave  it  when  ordered  into  tlie 
presence  of  my  lord  (/  ordered !),  to  be  present  at  his  orgies 
with  his  boon  comimnions,  and  to  hear  his  odious  converse  as 
he  lapses  into  the  disgusting  madness  of  intoxication  !  He  has 
given  up  even  the  semblance  of  constancy  —  he,  who  swore  that 
I  alone  could  attach  or  charm  him !  And  now  he  brings  his 
vulgar  mistresses  hefore  my  very  eyes,  and  would  have  had  me 
acknowledge,  as  heir  to  my  own  property,  his  child  by  another ! 

No,  1  never  will  submit!  Thou,  and  thou  only,  my 
George,  my  early  friend,  shall  be  heir  to  the  estates  of  L\'ndon. 
Why  did  not  Fate  join  me  to  thee,  instead  of  to  the  odious 
man  who  holds  me  under  his  sway^  and  make  the  poor  Calista 
happy ! " 

•  •*••••• 

So  the  letters  would  run  on  for  sheets  upon  sheets,  in  the 
closest  cramped  handwriting;  and  1  leave  any  unprejudiced 
reader  to  say  whether  the  writer  of  such  documents  must  not 
have  been  as  silly  and  vain  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  and  whether 
she  did  not  want  being  taken  care  of?  I  could  copy  out  yai-ds 
of  rhapsody  to  Lord  George  Poynings,  her  old  flame,  in  which 
she  addressed  him  by  the  most  affectionate  names,  and  implored 
Kim  to  find  a  refuge  for  her  against  her  oppressors ;  but  they 
would  fatigue  the  reader  to  peruse,  as  the}-  would  me  to  copy. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  unlucky  lady  had  the  knack  of  writing  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  meant.  She  was  always  reading  nov- 
els and  trash ;  putting  herself  into  imaginar}*  characters  and 
flying  off  into  heroics  and  sentimentalities  with  as  little  heart  as 
any  woman  I  ever  knew ;  yet  showing  the  most  violent  disposi- 
tion to  be  in  love*.  She  wrote  always  as  if  she  was  in  a  flame 
of  passion.  I  have  an  elegy  on  her  lap-dog,  the  most  tender 
jind  pathetic  piece  she  ever  wrote ;  and  most  tender  notes  of 
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remonstrance  to  Betty,  her  favorite  maid ;  to  her  honsekeeper, 
on  quarrelling  with  her ;  to  half  a  dossen  acquaintances^  esLch 
of  whom  she  addi*esscd  as  the  dearest  fiieud  in  the  world,  and 
forgot  the  very  moment  she  took  up  another  fancy.  As  for  lier 
love  for  her  child i*en,  the  above  passage  will  show  how  much 
she  was  capable  of  true  maternal  feeling :  the  very  sentence  in 
which  she  records  the  death  of  one  child  serves  to  betray  her 
egotisms,  and  to  wreak  her  spleen  against  myself;  and  she 
only  wishes  tb  recall  another  from  the  grave,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  of  some  personal  advantage  to  her.  If  1  du/  deal 
sevei'ely  with  this  woman,  keeping  her  from  her  flatterers  who 
would  have  bred  discord  between  us,  and  locking  her  up  oat 
of  mischief,  who  shall  say  tliat  I  was  wrong?  If  any  woman 
deserved  a  strait-waistcoat,  it  was  my  Lady  Lyndon ;  and  I 
have  known  people  in  my  time  manacled,  and  with  their  fae^ds 
shaved,  in  ^e  straw,  who  had  not  committed  half  the  follies 
of  that  foolish,  vain,  infatuated  creature. 

My  mother  was  so  enraged  by  the  charges  against  me  and 
herself  which  these  letters  contained,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
.difficulty  I  could  keep  her  from  discovering  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  Lady  Lyndon  ;  whom  it  was,  of  coarse,  ray  object  to 
keep  in  ignorance  of  our  knowledge  of  her  designs :  for  I  was 
anxious  to  know  how  far  they  went,  and  to  what  pitch  of  arti- 
fice she  would  go.    Th^  letters  increased  in  interest  (as  they 
say  of  the  novels)  as  they  proceeded.    Pictures  were  drawn  of 
my  treatment  of  her  which  would  make  j'our  heart  throb.  I 
don't  know  of  what  monstrosities  she  did  not  accuse  me,  and 
what  miseries  and  starvation  she  did  not  profess  herself  to 
undergo ;  all  the  while  she  was  living  exceedingly  fat  and  con- 
tented, to  outward  appearances,  at  our  house  at  Castle  Lo  ndon. 
Novel-reading  and  vanity  had  turned  her  brain.    I  could  not 
sa}'  a  rough  word  to  her  (and  she  merited  many  thousands  a  daj-, 
I  can  tell  you,)  but  she  declai-ed  I  was  putting  her  to  the  tor- 
ture ;  and  my  mother  could  not  remonstrate  with  her  but  she 
went  off  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  of  which  she  would  declare  the 
worthy  old  lady  was  the  cause. 

At  last  she  began  to  threaten  to  kill  herself;  and  though  I 
by  no  means  kept  the  cutler}^  out  of  the  way,  did  not  stint  her 
in  garters,  and  left  her  doctor's  shop  at  her  entire  senice,  — 
knowing  her  character  full  well,  and  that  there  was  no  woman 
in  Christendon  less  likely  to  lay  hands  on  her  precious  life  than 
herself;  yet  these  threats  had  an  eflfect,  evidently,  in  the  quarter 
to  which  they  were  addressed ;  for  the  milliner's  packets  now 
began  to  arrive  with  great  frequency,  and  the  bills  sent  to  her 
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contained  assurances  of  coming  aid.  The  chivalrous  Lord 
George  Poynings  was  coming  to  his  cousin's  rescue,  and  did 
me  the  compliment  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  free  his  dear  cousin 
from  the  clutches  of  the  most  atrocious  villain  that  ever  dis- 
graced hnroanity;  and  that,  when  she  was  free,  measures 
should  be  taken  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  crueltj'  and 
every  species  of  ill  usage  on  my  part. 

I  had  copies  of  all  these  precious  documents  on  one  side  and 
the  other  carefully  made,  by  my  before-mentioned  relative,  god- 
son, and  secretary,  Mr.  Redmond  Quin,  at  present  the  worthy 
agent  of  the  Castle  Lyndon  property-.  This  was  a  son  of  my 
old  flame  Nora,  whom  I  had  taken  from  her  in  a  fit  of  gener- 
osity ;  promising  to  care  for  his  education  at  Trinity  College, 
and  provide  for  him  through  life.  But  after  the  lad  had  been 
for  a  3-ear  at  the  University,  the  tutors  would  not  admit  him  to 
commons  or  lectures  until  his  college  bills  were  paid ;  and, 
oflTended  by  this  insolent  manner  of  demanding  the  paltry  sum 
due,  I  withdrew  my  patronage  from  the  place,  and  ordered  my 
gentleman  to  Castle  Lyndon ;  where  I  made  him  useful  to  me 
in  a  hundred  ways.  In  my  dear  little  boy's  lifetime,  he  tutored 
the  poor  child  as  far  as  his  high  spirit  would  let  him ;  but  I 
promise  you  it  was  small  trouble  poor  dear  Bryan  ever  gave 
the  books.  Then  he  kept  Mrs.  Barry's  accounts ;  copied  my 
own  interminable  correspondence  with  my  lawyers  and  the 
agents  of  all  my  various  property;  took  a  hand  at  piquet  or 
backgammon  of  evenings  with  me  and  my  mother ;  or,  being 
an  ingenious  lad  enough  (though  of  a  mean,  boorish  spirit,  as 
became  the  son  of  such  a  father),  accompanied  my  Lady  Lyn- 
don's spinet  with  his  flageolet ;  or  read  French  and  Italian  with 
her :  in  both  of  which  languages  her  ladyship  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  in  which  he  also  became  perfectly'  conversant.  It  would 
make  my  watchful  old  mother  very  angiy  to  hear  them  con- 
versing in  these  languages ;  for,  not  understanding  a  word  of 
either  of  them,  Mrs.  Barry  was  furious  when  they  were  spoken, 
and  alwa3's  said  it  was  some  scheming  they  were  after.  It  was 
Lady  Lyndon's  constant  way  of  annoying  the  old  lady,  when 
the  three  were  alone  together,  to  address  Quin  in  one  or  other 
of  these  tongues. 

I  was  perfectly  at  ease  witli  regard  to  his  fidelity,  for  I  had 
bred  the  lad,  and  loaded  him  with  benefits ;  and,  besides,  had 
had  various  proofs  of  his  trustworthiness.  He  it  was  who 
brought  me  tiiree  of  Lord  Geoi'ge's  letters,  in  reply  to  some 
of  my  lady's  complaints ;  which  were  concealed  between  the 
leather  and  the  boards  of  a  book  which  was  sent  fVom  the 
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circulating  library  for  her  ladyship's  perusal.  He  and  my  lady 
too  had  frequent  quarrels.  She  mimicked  his  gait  in  her  pleas- 
anter  moments ;  in  her  haughty  moods,  she  would  not  sit  down 
to  table  with  a  tailor's  grandson.  Send  me  anything  for 
company  but  that  odious  Quin/'  she  would  say,  when  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  and  amuse  her  with  his  books  and  his 
flute ;  for,  quarrelsome  as  we  were,  it  must  not  be  supposed  we 
were  alwa3's  at  it:  I  was  occasionally  attentive  to  her.  We 
would  be  friends  for  a  month  together,  sometimes;  then 
we  would  quarrel  for  a  fortnight;  then  she  would  keep  her 
apartments  for  a  month :  all  of  which  domestic  circumstances 
were  noted  down,  in  her  ladyship's  peculiar  way,  in  her  joamal 
of  captivity,  as  she  called  it:  and  a  pretty  document  it  is! 
Sometimes  she  writes,  ^^My  monster  has  been  almost  kind 
to-day,"  or,  My  ruffian  has  deigned  to  smile."  Then  she 
will  break  out  into  expressions  of  savage  hate ;  but  for  my 
poor  mother  it  was  always  hatred.  It  was,  "  The  she-dragon 
is  sick  to-da}' ;  I  wish  to  heaven  she  would  die ! "  or,  The 
hideous  old  Irish  basket-woman  has  been  treating  me  to  some 
of  her  Billingsgate  to-day,"  and  so  forth  :  all  which  expressions, 
read  to  Mrs.  Barry,  or  translated  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
in  which  man}'  of  them  were  written,  did  not  fail  to  keep  the 
old  lady  in  a  i)erpetual  fury  against  her  charge :  and  so  I  had 
my  watch-dog,  as  I  called  her,  always  on  the  alert.  In  trans- 
lating these  languages,  young Quin  was  of  great  service  to  me; 
for  I  had  a  smattering  of  French  —  and  High  Dutch,  when  I 
was  in  the  armv,  of  course  I  knew  well  —  but  Italian  I  knew 
nothing  of,  and  was  glad  of  the  services  of  so  faithful  and  cheap 
an  interpreter. 

This  cheap  and  faithful  interpreter,  ttiis  godson  and  kins- 
man, on  whom  and  on  whose  family  I  had  piled  up  benefits, 
was  actually'  tr}'ing  to  betraj'  me ;  and  for  several  months,  at 
least,  was  in  league  with  the  enemy  against  me.  I  l>elieve  ttiat 
the  reason  why  they  did  not  move  earlier,  was  the  want  of  the 
great  mover  of  all  treasons  —  mone.y  :  of  which,  in  all  pai*ts  of 
ni}'  establisliment,  thei*e  was  a  wofiil  scaixjity ;  but  of  this  they 
also  managed  to  get  a  suppl}'  through  my  rascal  of  a  godson, 
who  could  come  and  go  quite  unsuspected :  the  whole  scheme 
was  aiTanged  under  our  very  noses,  and  the  post-chaise  ordered, 
and  the  means  of  escape  actually  got  read}'^ ;  while  I  never  wsr 
pected  their  design. 

A  mere  accident  made  me  acquainted  with  their  plan.  One 
of  my  colliei*s  had  a  pretty  daughter ;  and  this  prett}'  lass  h&d 
for  her  bachelor,  as  they  call  them  in  Ii'eland,  a  certain  lad  who 
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broQ^t  the  letter-bitg  for  Castle  L^^ndon  (and  many  a  dunning 
letter  for  me  was  there  in  it,  God  wot!) :  this  letter-boy  told 
hia  sweetheart  how  he  brought  a  bag  of  money  fVom  the  town 
for  Master  Quin  ;  and  how  that  Tim  the  post-boy  had  told  him 
that  he  was  to  bring  a  chaise  down  to  the  water  at  a  certain 
hour.  Miss  Rooney,  who  had  no  secrets  from  me>  blurted  out 
the  whole  story ;  asked  me  what  scheming  I  was  after,  and 
what  poor  unlucky  girl  I  was  going  to  carry  away  with  the 
chaise  I  had  ordered,  and  bribe  with  the  money  I  had  got  from 
town? 

Then  the  whole  secret  flashed  upon  me,  that  the  man  I  had 
cherished  in  my  bosom  was  going  to  betray  me.  I  thought  at 
one  time  of  catching  the  couple  in  the  act  of  escape,  half 
drowning  them  .in  the  ferry  which  they  had  to  cross  to  get  to 
their  chaise,  and  of  pistolling  the  traitor  before  Lady  Lyndon's 
eyes ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  news 
of  the  escape  would  make  a  noise  through  the  countr)*,  and 
rouse  the  confounded  justice's  people  about  my  ears,  and  bring 
me  no  good  in  the  end.  80  I  was  obliged  to  smother  m}-  just 
indignation,  and  to  content  myself  by  crushing  the  foul  con<- 
spiracy,  just  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  be  hatched. 

I  went  home,  and  in  half  an  hour,  and  with  a  few  of  my 
teirrible  looks,  I  had  Lad^'  Lyndon  on  her  knees,  begging  me 
to  forgive  her;  confessing  all  and  eveiy thing;  ready  to  vow 
and  swear  she  would  never  make  such  an  attempt  again  ;  and 
declaring  that  she  was  fifty  times  on  the  point  of  owning  every- 
thing to  me,  but  that  she  feared  my  wrath  against  the  poor 
young  lad  her  accomplice:  who  was  indeed  the  author  and 
inventor  of  all  the  mischief.  This — though  I  knew  how 
entirely  false  the  statement  was  —  I  was  fain  to  pretend  to 
believe ;  so  I  begged  her  to  write  to  her  cousin.  Lord  Geoi"ge, 
who  had  supplied  her  with  mone}*,  as  she  admitted,  and  with 
whom  the  plan  had  been  arranged,  stating,  briefly,  that  she  had 
altered  her  mind  as  to  the  trip  to  the  countiy  proposed ;  aud 
that,  as  her  dear  husband  was  mther  in  delicate  health,  she  pre- 
ferred to  sta}'  at  home  and  nurse  him.  I  added  a  dry  postscript, 
in  which  I  stated  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  his 
lordship  would  come  and  visit  us  at  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  that 
I  longed  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  in  former  times  gave 
me  so  much  satisfaction.  I  should  seek  him  out,"  I  added, 
so  soon  as  ever  I  was  in  his  neighborhood,  aud  eagerly  antici- 
pated the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  with  him."  I  think  he  must 
have  understood  my  meaning  peHcctly  well ;  which  was,  that 
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I  would  run  him  through  the  body  on  the  very  first  occasion  I 
CO  .lid  come  at  him. 

Then  I  had  a  scene  with  my  perfidious  rascal  of  a  nephew ; 
in  which  the  young  reprobate  showed  an  andacit}*  and  a  spirit 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared.  When  I  taxed  him  with 
ingratitude,  What  do  I  owe  you?"  said  he.  I  have  toiled 
for  you  as  no  man  ever  did  for  another,  and  worked  without  a 
penny  of  wages.  It  was  you  yourself  who  set  me  against  you, 
by  giving  me  a  task  against  which  my  soul  revolted, — by 
making  me  a  spy  over  your  unfortimate  wife,  whose  weakness 
is  as  pitiable  as  are  her  misfortunes  and  your  rascally  treatment 
of  her.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  you  used  her.  I  tried  to  help  her  to  escape  from  yon ; 
and  I  would  do  it  again,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  and  so  I 
tell  you  to  your  teeth  ! "  When  I  offered  to  blow  his  brains  out 
for  his  insolence, Pooh ! "  said  he,  —  '*  kill  the  man  who  saved 
3'our  poor  boy's  life  once,  and  who  was  endeavoring  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  ruin  and  perdition  into  which  a  wicked  father 
was  leading  him,  when  a  Merciful  Power  interposed,  and  with- 
drew him  IVom  this  house  of  crime?  I  would  have  left  you 
months  ago,  but  I  hoi>ed  for  some  chance  of  rescuing  this  un- 
happy lady.  I  swoi-e  I  would  try,  the  day  I  saw  you  strike  her. 
Kill  me,  you  woman's  bully !  You  would  if  you  dared ;  but 
you  have  not  the  heart.  Your  very  servants  like  me  better 
than  3'ou.  Touch  me,  and  they  will  rise  and  send  you  to  the 
gallows  you  merit ! " 

I  intern]  pte<l  this  neat  speech  by  sending  a  water-bottle  at 
the  \'oung  gentleman's  head,  which  felled  him  to  the  groand ; 
and  then  I  went  to  meditate  upon  what  he  had  said  to  me.  It 
was  true  the  fellow  had  saved  poor  little  Bryan's  Ufe,  and  the 
bo}'  to  his  dying  day  was  tenderly  attadied  to  him.  "  Be  good 
to  Redmond,  papa,"  were  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke ;  and 
I  promised  the  poor  child,  on  his  death-bed,  that  I  would  do 
as  he  asked.  It  was  also  true,  that  rough  usage  of  him  would 
be  little  liked  by  my  people,  with  whom  he  had  managed  to 
become  a  great  favorite:  for,  somehow,  though  I  got  drunk 
with  the  rascals  often,  and  was  much  more  familiar  with  them 
than  a  man  of  my  rank  commonly  is,  yet  I  knew  I  was  by  no 
means  liked  by  them ;  and  the  scoundrels  were  murmuring 
against  me  i>erpetuall3\ 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  debating  what 
his  fate  should  be,  for  the  young  gentleman  took  the  disposal 
of  it  out  of  my  hands  in  the  simplest  way  in  the  world :  viz.  by 
washing  and  binding  up  his  head  so  soon  as  he  came  to  him- 
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self:  by  taking  his  horse  from  the  stables;  and,  as  he  was 
quite  free  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  park  as  he  liked, 
he  disappeared  without  the  least  let  or  hindi^ce ;  and  leaving 
the  horse  l>ehind  him  at  the  ferry,  went  off  in  the  very  post- 
chaise  which  was  waiting  for  La(]y  Lyndon.  I  saw  and  heai-d 
no  more  of  hiui  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  now  that  he  was 
out  of  the  house,  did  not  consider  him  a  very  troublesome 
enemy. 

But  the  cunning  artifice  of  woman  is  such  that,  I  think,  in 
the  long  run,  no  man,  were  he  Machiavel  himself,  could  es- 
cape from  it;  and  though  I  had  ample  proofs  in  the  above 
transaction  (in  which  my  wife's  perfidious  designs  were  frus- 
trated by  my  foresight),  and  under  her  own  handwriting,  of 
the  deceitftilness  of  her  character  and  her  hatred  for  me,  yet 
she  actually  managed  to  deceive  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  precau- 
tions and  the  vigilance  of  m}*  mother  in  my  behalf.  Had  I 
followed  that  good  lady's  advice,  who  scented  the  danger  from 
afar  off,  as  it  were,  I  should  never  have  fallen  into  the  snare 
prepared  for  me ;  and  which  was  laid  in  a  way  that  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  simple. 

My  Lady  Lyndon's  relation  with  me  was  a  singular  one. 
Her  life  was  passed  in  a  crack-brained  sort  of  alternation  )>e- 
tween  love  and  hatred  for  me.  If  I  was  in  a  good  humor  with 
her  (as  occurred  sometimes,)  there  was  nothing  she  would  not 
do  to  propitiate  me  further ;  and  she  would  1^  as  al)surd  and 
violent  in  her  expressions  of  fondness,  as,  at  other  moments, 
she  would  he  in  her  demonstrations  of  hatred.  It  is  not  vour 
feeble,  easy  husbands  who  are  loved  best  in  the  world  ;  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  of  it.  I  do  think  the  women  like  a  little 
violence  of  temper,  and  think  no  worse  of  a  husband  who  exer- 
cises his  authority  pretty  smartly.  I  had  got  my  lady  into 
such  a  terror  about  me,  that  when  I  smiled  it  was  quite  an  era 
of  happiness  to  her ;  and  if  I  beckoned  to  her,  she  would  come 
fawning  up  to  me  like  a  dog.  I  recollect  how,  for  the  few  days 
I  was  at  school,  the  cowardly,  mean-spirited  fellows  would 
latigh  if  ever  our  schoolmaster  made  a  joke.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  regiment  whenever  the  bully  of  a  sergeant  was  disposed 
to  be  jocular  —  not  a  recruit  but  was  on  the  broad  grin.  Well, 
a  wise  and  determined  husband  will  get  his  wife  into  this  con- 
dition of  discipline ;  and  I  brought  my  high-bom  wife  to  kiss 
my  hand,  to  pull  off  my  boots,  to  fetch  and  carry  for  me  like  a 
servant,  and  alwaj^s  to  make  it  a  holida}*,  too,  when  I  was  in 
good  humor.    I  confided  perhaps  too  much  in  the  duration  of 
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this  disciplined  obedience,  and  forgot  that  the  very  hypocrisj 
which  forms  a  part  of  it  (all  timid  people  are  liars  in  their 
hearts)  may  be  exerted  in  a  way  that  may  be  far  from  agree- 
able, in  order  to  deceive  you. 

After  the  ill  success  of  her  last  adventure,  which  gave  me 
endless  opportunities  to  banter  her,  one  would  have  thought  I 
might  have  been  on  my  guard  as  to  what  her  real  iotentions 
were ;  but  she  managed  to  mislead  me  with  an  art  of  dissimu- 
lation quite  admirable,  and  lulled  me  into  a  fatal  security  with 
regard  to  her  intentions :  for,  one  day,  as  I  was  Joking  her, 
and  asking  her  whether  she  would  take  the  water  again, 
whether  she  had  found  another  lover,  and  so  forth,  she  sud- 
denly burst  into  tears,  and,  seizing  hold  of  my  hand,  cried 
passionately  out,  — 

"  Ah,  Barry,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  have  never  loved 
but  you !  Was  I  ever  so  wretched  ti^at  a  kind  word  from  yoo 
did  not  make  me  happy  ?  ever  so  angry,  but  the  least  offer  of 
good- will  on  your  part  did  not  bring  me  to  your  side  ?  Did  I 
not  give  a  sufficient  pixx)f  of  my  affection  for  you,  in  bestowing 
one  of  the  Qvst  fortunes  in  England  upon  you  ?  Have  I  repined 
or  rebuked  3'ou  for  the  way  you  have  wasted  it?  No,  I  loved 
you  too  much  and  too  fondly :  1  have  always  loved  you.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  felt  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
3'ou.  I  saw  your  bad  qualities,  and  trembled  at  your  violence ; 
but  I  could  not  help  loving  you.  I  married  you,  though  I  knew 
I  was  sealing  my  own  fate  in  douig  so ;  and  in  spite  of  reason 
and  duty.  What  sacrifice  do  you  want  from  me?  I  am  ready 
to  make  any,  so  you  will  but  love  me ;  or,  if  not,  that  at  least 
you  will  gently  use  me." 

I  was  in  a  particularly  good  humor  that  day,  and  we  had  a 
sort  of  reconciliation :  though  my  mother,  when  she  heard  the 
s|)eech,  and  saw  me  softening  towards  her  ladyship,  warned  me 
solemnly,  and  said,  Depend  on  it,  the  artful  hussy  has  some 
other  scheme  in  her  head  now."  The  old  lady  was  right ;  and 
I  swallowed  the  bait  which  her  ladyship  had  prepared  to  entrap 
me  as  simply  as  any  gudgeon  takes  a  hook. 

I  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  some  money, 
for  which  I  had  pressing  occasion ;  but  since  our  dispute  re- 
garding the  affair  of  tbne  succession,  my  lady  had  i«^utely 
refused  to  sign  any  papers  for  my  advantage :  and  wiUiout  her 
name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  own  was  of  little  value  in  the 
market,  and  I  could  not  get  a  guinea  from  any  money-dealer 
in  London  or  Dublin.  Nor  could  I  get  the  raseals  from  the 
latter  place  to  visit  me  at  Castle  Lyndon :  owUig  to  that  an* 
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lack  J  afiTair  I  had  with  Lawyer  Sharp  when  I  made  him  lend 
me  the  mone}*  he  brought  down,  and  old  Salmon  the  Jew  being 
robbed  of  the  bond  I  gave  him  after  leaving  my  house,*  the 
people  would  not  trust  themselves  within  m^'  walls  any  more. 
Our  rents,  too,  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  this  time,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  enougii  money  from  the 
rascals  to  pay  my  wine-merchants  their  bills.  Our  English 
propert}',  as  I  have  said,  was  equally  hampered;  and,  as 
often  as  I  applied  to  my  lawyers  and  agents  for  monc}*,  would 
come  a  reply  demanding  money  of  me,  for  debts  and  pretended 
claims  which  the  rapacious  rascals  said  they  had  on  me. 

It  was.  then,  with  some  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  my  confidential  man  in  Gray's  Inn,  London,  saying 
(in  reply  to  some  ninety-ninth  demand  of  mine)  that  he  thought 
he  could  get  me  some  money ;  and  enclosing  a  letter  from  a 
respectable  firm  in  the  cit>^  of  London,  connected  with  the  min- 
ing interest,  which  offered  to  redeem  the  incumbrance  in  taking 
a  long  lease  of  certain  property  of  ours,  which  was  still  prett}' 
free,  upon  the  countess's  signature;  and  provided  they  could 
be  assured  of  her  free  will  in  giving  it.  They  said  they  heard 
she  lived  in  terror  of  her  life  from  me,  and  meditated  a  separa- 
tion, in  which  case  she  might  repudiate  any  deeds  signed  by 
her  while  in  durance,  and  subject  them,  at  any  rate,  to  a  doubts 
ful  and  expensive  litigation ;  and  demanded  to  be  made  assured 
of  her  ladyship's  perfect  free  will  in  the  transaction  before  tbey 
advanced  a  shilling  of  their  capital. 

Their  terms  were  so  exorbitant,  that  I  saw  at  once  their 
offer  must  be  sincere;  and,  as  my  lady  was  in  her  gi*acious 
mood,  had  no  difiUculty  in  persuading  her  to  write  a  letter,  in 
her  own  hand,  declaring  that  the  accounts  of  our  misunder- 
standings were  utter  calumnies ;  that  we  lived  in  perfect  union, 
and  that  she  was  quite  readv  to  execute  any  deed  which  her 
husband  might  desire  her  to  sign. 

This  proposal  was  a  very  timely  one,  and  filled  me  with 
great  hopes.  I  have  not  pestered  my  readers  with  many  ac- 
counts of  my  debts  and  law  affaira ;  which  were  b}'  this  time 
so  vast  and  complicated  that  I  never  thoroughly  knew  thorn 
myself,  and  was  rendered  half  wild  by  their  urgency.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  my  mone}'  was  gone  —  my  credit  was  done.  I  was 
living  at  Castle  L3'ndon  off  m}*  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  the 
bread,  ttirf,  and  potatoes  off  my  own  estate:  I  had  to  watch 
Lady  Lyndon  within,  and  the  bailiffs  without.   For  tlie  last  two 

•  These  exploits  of  Mr.  Lyndon  are  not  related  In  the  narrative.  He 
probablj,  in  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
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years,  since  I  went  to  Dublin  to  receive  money,  (wfaioh  I  un- 
luckily lost  at  play  there,  to  the  disappointment  of  my  credit- 
ors,) I  did  not  venture  to  show  in  that  city;  and  could  only 
appear  at  our  own  county  town  at  rare  intervals,  and  because 
I  knew  the  sheritfs :  whom  I  swore  I  would  murder  if  any  ill 
chance  happened  to  me.  A  chance  of  a  good  loan,  then,  was 
the  most  welcome  prospect  possible  to  me,  and  I  hailed  it  with 
all  the  eagerness  imaginable. 

In  reply  to  Lady  Lyndon's  letter,  came,  in  course  of  time, 
an  answer  from  the  confounded  London  merchants,  stating  that 
if  her  ladyship  would  confirm  by  word  of  mouth,  at  their  count- 
ing-house in  Birchin  Lane,  London,  the  statement  of  her  letter, 
they,  having  surve^-ed  her  property,  would  no  doubt  come  to 
terms ;  but  the}'  declined  incurring  the  risk  of  a  visit  to  Castle 
Lyndon  to  negotiate,  as  they  were  aware  how  other  respectaUe 
parties,  such  as  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Salmon  of  Dublin  had  been 
treated  there.  This  was  a  hit  at  me;  but  there  are  certain 
situations  in  which  people  can't  dictate  their  own  terms :  and, 
'faith,  I  was  so  pressed  now  for  money,  that  I  could  have 
signed  a  bond  with  Old  Nick  himself,  if  he  had  come  provided 
with  a  good  round  sum. 

I  resolved  to  go  and  take  the  countess  to  London.  It  was 
in  vain  that  my  mother  prayed  and  warned  me.  Depend  on 
it,"  says  she,  there  is  some  artifice.  When  once  you  get 
into  that  wicked  town  3'ou  are  not  safe.  Here  you  may  live 
for  years  and  years,  in  luxury  and  splendor,  barring  dajret  and 
all  the  windows  broken ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  3*ou  in 
London,  they'll  get  the  better  of  my  poor  innocent  lad ;  and 
the  first  thing  I  shall  hear  of  you  will  be,  that  you  are  in 
trouble." 

''Why  go,  Redmond?"  said  my  wife.  "lam  happy  here, 
as  long  as  you  are  kind  to  me,  as  you  are  now.  We  can't  ap- 
pear in  London  as  we  ought ;  the  little  money  you  will  get  will 
Ik)  spent,  like  all  the  rest  has  been.  Let  us  turn  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  and  look  to  our  flocks  and  be  content."  And  she 
took  my  hand  and  kissed  it;  while  my  mother  only  said, 
"Humph!  I  believe  she's  at  the  bottom  of  it  —  the  wicked 
schnmer  !  " 

I  told  my  wife  she  was  a  fool ;  bade  Mre.  Barry  not  to  be 
uneasy,  and  was  hot  upon  going:  I  would  take  no  denial  fh>m 
either  party.  How  I  was  to  get  the  money  to  go  was  the  ques- 
tion :  but  tliat  was  solved  by  my  good  mother,  who  was  always 
ready  to  help  me  on  a  pinch,  and  who  produced  sixty  guineas 
from  a  stocking.    This  was  all  the  ready  money  that  Barry 
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Lyndon,  of  Castle  Lyndon,  and  married  to  a  fortune  of  forty 
thousand  a  year,  could  command :  such  had  been  tlie  havoc 
made  in  this  fine  fortune  by  my  own  extravagance  (as  I  must 
confess),  but  chiefly  by  my  misplaced  confidence  and  the  ras- 
cality of  others. 

We  did  not  start  in  state,  you  may  be  sure.  We  did  not 
let  the  country  know  we  were  going,  or  leave  notice  of  adieu 
with  our  neighbors.  The  famous  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  and  his 
noble  wife  travelled  in  a  hack-chaise  and  pair  to  Wateiford, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  thence  took  ship- 
ping for  Bristol,  where  we  arrived  quite  without  accident. 
When  a  man  is  going  to  the  deuce,  how  easy  and  pleasant  the 
jouraey  is !  The  thought  of  the  money  quite  put  me  in  a  good 
humor,  and  my  wife,  as  she  lay  on  my  shoulder  in  the  post- 
chaise  going  to  London,  said  it  was  the  happiest  ride  she  had 
taken  since  our  marriage. 

One  night  we  staj^ed  at  Reading,  whence  I  despatched  a 
note  to  my  agent  at  Gray's  Inn,  saying  I  would  he  with  him 
dui  ing  the  da}',  and  begging  him  to  procure  me  a  lodging,  and 
to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  loan.  My  lady  and  i  agree<i 
that  we  would  go  to  France,  and  wait  there  for  better  times ; 
and  that  night,  over  our  supper,  formed  a  score  of  plans  both 
for  pleasure  and  retrenchment.  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  Darby  and  Joan  together  over  their  supper.  O  woman ! 
woman !  when  I  recollect  Lady  Lyndon's  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments —  how  happy  she  seemed  to  be  on  that  night !  what  an 
air  of  innocent  confidence  appeared  in  her  behavior,  and  what 
affectionate  names  she  called  me !  —  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
depth  of  her  hy  pocrisy.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  an  unsus- 
pecting person  like  myself  should  have  been  a  victim  to  such  a 
consummate  dec*eiver. 

We  were  in  London  at  three  o'clock,  and  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  appointed  our  chaise  drove  to  Gray's  Inn.  I 
easily  found  out  Mr.  Tapewell's  apartments  —  a  gloomy  den 
it  was,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour  I  entered  it !  As  we  went  up 
the  dirty  back-stair,  lighted  by  a  feeble  lamp  and  the  dim 
8k\'  of  a  dismal  London  afternoon,  my  wife  seemed  agitated 
and  faint.  Redmond,"  said  she,  as  we  got  up  to  the  door, 
don't  go  in  :  lam  sure  there  is  danger.  There's  time  yet; 
let  us  go  back  —  to  Ireland  —  anywhere  !  "  And  she  put  her- 
self before  the  door,  in  one  of  her  theatrical  attitudes,  and  took 
my  hand. 

I  just  pushed  her  away  to  one  side.  Lady  Lyndon,"  said 
I,    3'ou  are  an  old  fool  I " 
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Old  fool ! "  said  9be ;  and  ahe  jumi^ed  at  the  bell,  wfaidi 
was  quickly  answered  by  a  mouldy4ooking  gentleman  in  an 
unpowdered  wig,  to  whom  she  cried,  Say  Lady  L3  ndon  is 
here;"  and  stalked  down  the  passa^  muttering Old  fool." 
It  was  old'*  which  was  the  epithet  that  touched  her.  I  might 
call  her  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  Tapewell  was  in  his  musty  room,  surrounded  by  his 
parchments  and  tin  boxes.  He  advanced  and  bowed ;  begged 
her  ladyship  to  be  seated ;  pointed  towards  a  chair  for  me, 
which  I  took,  rather  wondering  at  his  insolence ;  and  then  re- 
treated to  a  side-door,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  one  mo- 
ment. 

And  back  he  did  come  in  one  moment,  bringing  with  him  — 
whom  do  you  think?  Another  lawyer,  six  constables  in  red 
waistcoats,  with  bludgeons  and  pistols,  my  Lord  George  Foyn- 
ings  and  his  aunt,  Lady  Jane  Peckover.  • 

When  my  Lady  Lyndon  saw  her  old  flame,  she  flung  her- 
self into  his  arms  in  an  hysterical  passion.  She  called  him  her 
savior,  her  preserver,  her  gallant  knight;  and  then,  turning 
round  to  me,  poured  out  a  flood  of  invective  which  quite  aston- 
ished me. 

Old  fool  as  I  am,"  said  she,  I  have  ontwitted  the  most 
craHy  and  treacherous  monster  under  the  sun.  Yes,  I  was  a 
fool  when  I  married  you,  and  gave  up  other  and  nobler  hearts 
for  your  sake  — yes,  1  was  a  fool  when  1  forgot  my  name  and 
lineage  to  unite  myself  with  a  base-bom  adventurer  —  a  fool 
to  bear,  without  repining,  the  most  monstrous  tyranny  that 
ever  woman  suflered ;  to  allow  m}'  property  to  be  squandered; 
to  see  women,  as  base  and  low-born  as  yourself — " 

For  heaven's  sake,  be  calm  ! "  cries  the  lawyer ;  and  then 
bounded  back  behind  the  constables,  seeing  a  threatening 
look  in  my  eye,  which  the  rascal  did  not  like.  Indeed,  I 
could  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  had  he  come  near  mc.  Mean- 
while, my  lady  continued  in  a  strain  of  incoherent  fur>*; 
screaming  against  me,  and  against  my  mother,  especially,  npon 
whom  she  heaped  abuse  worthy  of  Billingsgate,  and  always 
beginning  and  ending  the  sentence  with  the  woi-d  fool. 

You  don't  tell  all,  my  lady,"  says  I,  bitterly  ;  I  said  old 
fool/' 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  you  said  and  did,  sir,  everything  that 
a  blackguard  could  say  or  do,"  interposed  little  Poynings. 
''This  lady  is  now  safe  under  the  protection  of  her  relations 
and  the  law,  and  need  fear  your  infamous  persecutions  no 
longer." 
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Bat  you  are  not  safe/'  roared  I ;  and,  as  sare  as  I  am 
a  man  of  honor,  and  have  tasted  your  blood  once,  I  will  have 
your  heart's  blood  now." 

Take  down  his  words,  constables :  swear  the  peace  against 
him ! screamed  the  little  lawyer,  fVom  behind  his  tipstaffs. 

I  would  not  sully  my  sword  with  the  blood  of  such  a 
ruflSan,"  cried  my  lord,  relying  on  the  same  doughty  protec- 
tion. If  the  scoundrel  remains  in  London  another  day,  be 
will  be  seized  as  a  common  swindler."  And  this  threat  indeed 
made  me  wince ;  for  I  knew  .that  there  were  scores  of  writs  out 
against  me  in  town,  and  that  once  in  prison,  my  case  was 
hopeless. 

"  Where's  the  man  will  seize  me?"  shouted  I,  drawing  my 
sword,  and  placing  my  back  to  the  door.  *^  Let  the  scoundrel 
come.  You  —  you  cowardly  braggart,  come  first  if  you  have 
the  soul  of  a  man  ! " 

"  We're  not  going  to  seize  you ! said  the  lawyer ;  my  lady- 
ship, her  aunt,  and  a  division  of  the  bailiffs  moving  off  as  he 
spoke.  My  dear  sir,  we  don't  wish  to  seize  you :  we  will 
give  you  a  handsome  sum  to  leave  the  country ;  only  leave  her 
ladyship  in  peace ! " 

And  the  country  will  be  well  rid  of  such  a  villain !  "  says 
my  lord,  retreating  too,  and  not  sorry  to  get  out  of  my  reach : 
and  the  scoundrel  of  a  lawyer  followed  him,  leaving  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  apartment,  and  in  company  of  the  bullies  from 
the  police-office,  who  were  all  armed  to  tie  teeth.  I  was  no 
longer  the  man  I  was  at  twenty,  when  I  should  have  charged 
the  ruffians  sword  in  hand,  and  have  sent  at  least  one  of  them 
to  his  account.  I  was  broken  in  spirit;  regularly  caught  in 
the  toils:  utterly  baffied  and  beaten  by  that  woman.  Was 
she  relenting  at  the  door,  when  she  paused  and  begged  me 
turn  back?  Had  she  not  a  lingering  love  forme  still?  Her 
conduct  showed  it,  as  I  came  to  reflect  on  it.  It  was  my  only 
chance  now  left  in  the  world,  so  I  pat  down  my  sword  upon 
the  law^'er's  desk. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  use  no  violence ;  3'ou  may  tell 
Mr.  Tapewell  I  am  quite  read}'-  to  speak  with  him  when  he  is 
at  leisure ! "  and  I  sat  down  and  folded  my  arms  quite  peacea- 
bly. What  a  change  from  the  Barry  Lyndon  of  old  days  !  but, 
as  I  have  read  in  an  old  book  about  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian 
general,  when  he  invaded  the  Romans,  his  troops,  which  were 
the  most  gallant  in  the  world,  and  carried  all  before  them,  went 
into  cantonments  in  some  city  where  they  were  so  sated  with 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life,  that  they  were  easily  beaten 
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in  the  next  campaign.  It  was  so  with  me  now.  My  strength 
of  mind  and  body  were  no  longer  those  of  the  brave  youth  who 
shot  his  man  at  fifteen,  and  foaght  a  score  of  battles  within  six 
years  afterwards.  Now,  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  I  write  this, 
there  is  a  small  man  who  is  always  jeering  me  and  making 
game  of  me ;  who  aaks  me  to  fight,  and  I  haven't  the  ooorage 
to  toaoh  him.  But  I  am  anticipating  the  gloomy  and  wretched 
events  of  my  history  of  humiUation,  and  had  better  proceed 
in  order. 

I  took  a  lodgii^  in  a  coffee-house  near  Gray's  Inn ;  taking 
care  to  inform  Mr.  Tapewell  of  my  whereabouts,  and  anxiously 
expecting  a  visit  from  him.  He  came  and  brought  me  the 
terms  which  Lady  Lyndon's  fHends  proposed  —  a  palUy  an- 
nuity of  300/.  a  year ;  to  be  paid  on  the  condition  of  my 
remaining  abroad  out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  be  stopped 
on  the  instant  of  my  return.  He  told  me,  what  I  very  well 
knew,  that  my  stay  in  London  would  infallibly  plunge  me  in 
gaol ;  that  there  were  writs  innumerable  taken  out  against  me 
here,  and  in  the  west  of  England;  that  my  credit  was  so 
blown  ui>on  that  I  could  not  hope  to  raise  a  shilling ;  and  he 
left  me  a  night  to  consider  of  his  proposal;  saving  that, 
if  I  refused  it,  the  family  would  proceed:  if  I  acceded,  a 
quarter's  salary  should  be  paid  to  me  at  any  foreign  port  I 
should  prefer. 

What  was  the  po(»r,  lonely,  and  broken-hearted  man  to  do? 
I  took  the  annuity,  and  was  declared  outlaw  in  the  course  of 
next  week.    The  rascal  Quin  had,  I  found,  been,  after  all,  the 
cause  of  my  undoing.    It  was  he  devised  the  scheme  for  bring- 
ing me  up  to  Loudon ;  sealing  the  attorney's  letter  with  a  seal 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  countess 
formerly :  indeed  he  had  always  been  for  trying  the  plan,  and 
had  proposed  it  at  first ;  but  her  ladyship,  with  her  inordinate 
love  of  romance,  preferred  the  project  of  elopement.    Of  these 
points  my  mother  wrote  me  word  in  my  lonely  exile,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  come  over  and  shiure  it  with  me ;  which 
proposal  I  declined.    She  left  Castle  Lyndon  a  very  short  time 
after  I  had  quitted  it ;  and  there  was  silence  in  that  hall  where, 
under  my  authority,  had  been  exhibited  so  much  hospitality 
and  splendor.    She  thought  she  would  never  see  me  again,  and 
bitterl}^  reproached  me  for  neglecting  her ;  but  she  was  mistaken 
in  that,  and  in  her  estimate  of  me.    She  is  very  old,  and  is 
sitting  by  my  sidei  at  this  moment  in  t^e  prison,  working :  she 
has  a  bedroom  in  Fleet  Market  over  the  way ;  audi,  with  the 
fifty-pound  annuity,  which  she  has  kept  with  a  wise  prudence, 
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we  managed  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  quite  unworthy 
of  the  famous  and  fashionable  Barry  Lyndon. 

Mr.  Barry  Lyndon's  personal  narrative  finishes  here,  for 
the  hand  of  death  interrupted  the  ingenious  author  soon  after 
the  period  at  which  the  Memoir  was  compiled ;  after  he  had 
lived  nineteen  years  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  the 
prison  records  state  he  died  of  delirium  tremens.  His  mother 
attained  a  prodigious  old  age,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
in  her  time  can  record  with  accuracy  the  daily  disputes  which 
used  to  take  place  between  mother  and  son ;  until  the  latter, 
from  habits  of  intoxication,  falling  into  a  state  of  almost  imbe- 
cility, was  tended  by  his  tough  old  parent  as  a  baby  almost, 
and  would  cry  if  deprived  of  his  necessary  glass  of  brand}'. 

His  life  on  t^e  Continent  we  have  not  the  means  of  follow- 
ing accurately;  but  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  former 
profession  of  a  gambler,  without  his  former  success. 

He  returned  secretly  to  England,  after  some  time,  and  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lord  George  Poyn- 
ings,  under  a  threat  of  publishing  his  correspondence  with  Lady 
Lyndon ;  and  so  preventing  his  lordship's  match  with  Miss 
EMver,  a  great  heiress,  of  strict  principles,  and  immense  prop- 
erty in  shives  in  the  West  Indies.  Barry  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  bailiffs  who  were  despatched  aAer 
hfm  by  his  lordship,  who  would  have  stopped  his  pension  ;  but 
his  wife  would  never  consent  to  that  act  of  justice,  ^nd,  indeed, 
broke  with  my  Lord  George  the  very  moment  he  married  the 
West  India  lady. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  countess  thouff^t  her  charms  were  peren- 
nial, and  was  never  out  of  love  with  her  husband.  She  was 
living  at  Bath ;  her  property  being  careflilly  nursed  by  her  noble 
relatives  the  Tiptoffs,  who  were  to  succeed  to  it  in  default  of 
direct  heirs :  and  such  was  the  address  of  Barry,  and  the  sway 
he  still  held  over  the  woman,  that  he  actually  had  almost  per- 
suaded her  to  go  and  live  with  him  again  ;  when  his  plan  and 
liers  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  had 
been  deemed  dead  for  several  years. 

This  was  no  other  than  Viscount  Bullingdon,  who  started 
up  to  the  surprise  of  all ;  and  especially  to  that  of  his  kinsman 
of  the  house  of  TiptoflT.  This  young  nobleman  made  his 
appearance  at  Bath,  with  the  letter  from  Barry  to  Lord  George 
in  his  hand ;  in  which  the  former  thi*eatened  to  expose  his 
connection  with  Lady  Lyndon  —  a  connection,  we  need  not 
state,  which  did  not  reflect  tlie  slightest  dishonor  upon  either 
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party,  and  only  showed  that  her  ladyship  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  exceedingly  foollBh  letters ;  as  many  ladies,  nay,  gentle- 
men, have  done  ere  this.  For  calling  the  honor  of  bis  mother 
in  question.  Lord  Bullingdon  iassaulted  his  step-father  (living  at 
Bath  mider  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones),  and  administered  to  him 
a  tremendous  castigation  in  the  Pump-Room. 

His  lordship's  history  ,  since  his  departure,  was  a  itmantic 
one,  which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  narrate.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  American  War,  repoiled  dead,  left  prisoner, 
and  escaped.  The  remittances  which  were  promised  him  were 
never  sent ;  the  thought  of  the  n^ect  almost  broke  the  heart 
of  the  wild  and  romantic  young  man,  and  he  determined  to 
remain  dead  to  the  world  at  least,  and  to  the  mother  who  had 
denied  him.  It  was  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  three  years 
after  the  event  had  occurred,  that  he  saw  the  death  of  his  half- 
brother  chronicled  in  the  Gentleman's  Jllagazine,  under  the  title 
of  "  Fatal  Accident  to  Lord  Viscount  Castle  Lyndon ; "  on 
which  he  determined  to  return  to  £ngland :  where,  though  he 
made  himself  known,  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  indeed 
that  he  satisfied  Lord  Tiptoff  of  the  authenticity  of  his  claim. 
He  was  about  to  pa}*  a  visit  to  his  lady  mother  at  Bath,  when 
he  recognized  the  well-known  face  of  Mr.  Barry  Lj'ndon,  in 
spite  of  the  modest  disguise  which  that  gentleman  wore,  and 
revenged  upon  his  person  the  insults  of  former  days. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  fhrious  when  she  heard  of  the  rencounter ; 
declined  to  see  her  son,  and  was  for  rushing  at  once  to  the  arms 
of  her  adored  Barry ;  but  that  gentleman  had  been  carried  ofi", 
meanwhile,  from  gaol  to  gaol,  until  he  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bendigo,  of  Chancery  Lane,  an  assistant  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex  ;  from  whose  house  he  went  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
The  sheriff  and  his  assistant,  the  prisoner,  nay,  the  prison 
itself,  are  now  no  more. 

As  long  as  Lad}'  Lyndon  lived,  Barry  enjoj'ed  his  income, 
and  was  perhaps  as  happy  in  prison  as  at  any  period  of  his 
existence ;  when  her  ladyship  died,  her  successor  sternly  cnt 
off  the  annuity,  devoting  the  sum  to  charities :  whidi,  he  said, 
would  make  a  nobler  use  of  it  than  the  scoundrel  who  had 
enjoyed  it  hitherto.  At  his  lordship's  death,  in  the  Spanish 
Campaign,  in  the  year  1811,  his  estate  fell  in  to  the  family  oi 
the  TiptofiTs,  and  his  title  merged  in  their  superior  rank ;  hot 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Marquis  of  Tiptoff  (Lord  G^rge 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  demise  of  his  brother)  renewed 
either  the  pension  of  Mr.  Barry  or  the  charities  which  the  late 
lord  had  endowed.    The  estate  has  vastl}^  impiwed  under  lus 
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lordship's  careful  management.  The  trees  in  Hackton  Park 
are  all  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  Irish  property'  is  rented 
m  exceedingly  small  farms  to  the  peasantry  ;  who  still  entertain 
the  stranger  with  stories  of  the  daring,  and  the  devilry,  and 
the  wickedness  and  the  fall  of  Barry  Lyndon. 
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CHAFHEB  I. 

THE  FAMILY  TREB. 

To  plagae  my  wif^,  who  does  not  understand  pleasantries 
in  the  matter  of  pedigree,  I  once  drew  a  fine  family  tree  of  my 
ancestors,  with  Claude  Duval,  captain  and  highwayman,  sw. 
per  coil,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  dangling  fVom  a  top  branch. 
But  this  is  only  my  joke  with  her  High  Mightiness  my  wife, 
and  his  Serene  Highness  my  son.  None  of  us  Duvals  have 
been  suspercoOaled  to  my  knowledge.  As  a  boy,  I  have  tasted 
a  rope's-end  often  enough,  but  not  round  my  neck;  and  the 
persecutions  endured  by  my  ancestors  in  France  for  our  Prot- 
estant religion,  which  we  early  received  and  steadily  maintained, 
did  not  bring  death  upon  us,  as  upon  many  of  our  faith,  but 
only  fines  and  poverty,  and  exile  from  our  native  country. 
The  world  knows  how  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  XIV.  drove  many 
families  out  of  France  into  England,  who  have  become  trusty 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Among  the  thousand 
fhgitives  were  my  grandfather  and  his  wife.  They  settled  at 
Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  where  there  has  been  a  French  church 
ever  since  Queen  Bess's  time  and  the  dreadfhl  day  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  Three  miles  off,  at  Rye,  is  another  colony  and 
church  of  our  people :  another  fester  Burg^  where,  under  Bri- 
tannia's sheltering  buckler,  we  have  been  free  to  exercise  our 
fathers'  worship,  and  sing  the  songs  of  our  Zion. 

My  grandfather  was  elder  and  precentor  of  the  church  of 
Winchelsea,  the  pastor  being  Monsieur  Denis,  father  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis,  Baronet,  my  kind  and  best  patron. 
He  sailed  with  Anson  in  the  famous  Centurion,"  and  ob- 
tained his  first  promotion  through  that  great  seaman :  and  of 
course  you  will  all  remember  tluit  it  was  Captain  Denis  who 
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brought  our  good  Queen  Charlotte  to  England  (7th  September, 
1761),  after  a  stormy  passage  of  nine  days,  fVom  Stade.  As 
a  child  I  was  taken  to  his  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street, 
Queen  Square,  London,  and  also  to  the  Admiral's  country-seat, 
Valence,  near  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  Colonel  Wolfe  lived, 
father  of  the  famous  Greneral  James  Wolfe,  the  glorious  con- 
queror of  Quebec* 

Mj'  j^ther,  who  was  of  a  wandering  disposition,  happened 
to  be  at  Dover  in  the  year  1761,  when  ^e  Commissioners 
passed  through,  who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Peace,  known  as  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  had  parted,  after 
some  hot  words,  I  believe,  fh>m  his  mother,  who  was,  like 
himself,  of  a  quick-  temper,  and  he  was  on  the  look-out  for 
employment  when  Fate  threw  these  gentlemen  in  his  way. 
Mr.  Duval  spoke  English,  French,  and  German,  his  parents 

being  of  Alsace,  and  Mr.  having  need  of  a  confidential 

person  to  attend  him,  who  was  master  of  the  languages,  my 
father  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted  mainly  through  the 
good  offices  of  Captain  Denis,  our  patron,  whose  ship  was  then 
in  the  Downs.  Being  at  Paris,  father  must  needs  visit  Alsace, 
our  native  country,  and  having  scarce  one  guinea  to  rub  against 
another,  of  course  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  my  mother  and 
marry  her  out  of  hand.  Mom,  mon  plre^  I  fear,  was  but  a 
prodigal ;  but  he  was  his  parents'  only  living  child,  and  when 
he  came  home  to  Winchelsea,  hungry  and  penniless,  with  a 
wife  on  his  hand,  they  killed  their  fattest  calf,  and  took  both 
wanderers  in.  A  shoil  while  after  her  marriage,  my  mother 
inherited  some  property  from  her  parents  in  France,  and  most 
tenderly  nursed  my  grandmother  thix>ugh  a  long  illness,  in 
which  the  good  lady  died.  Of  these  matters  I  knew  nothing 
personally,  being  at  the  time  a  child  two  or  three  years  old ; 
crying  and  sleeping,  drinking  and  eating,  growing,  and  having 
my  infantile  ailments,  like  other  little  darlings. 

A  violent  woman  was  m}'  mother,  jealous,  hot,  and  domi- 
neering, but  generous  and  knowing  how  to  forgive.  I  fancy 
my  papa  gave  her  too  man}'  opportunities  of  exercising  this 
virtue,  for,  during  his  brief  life,  he  was  ever  in  scrapes  and 
trouble.  He  met  with  an  accident  when  fishing  off  the  French 
coast,  and  was  brought  home  and  died,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 

*  I  remember  a  saying  of  G  Aug-st-s  S-lw-o,  Esq.,  regarding  the 

General,  which  has  not  b^n  told,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  anecdotes.  A 
Macaroni  guardsman,  speaking  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  asked,  "  Wat  he  a  Jew ! 
Wolfe  was  a  Jewish  name."  "Certainly,"  says  Mr.  S-lw-n,  "Mr.  Wolfe 
was  the  Height  of  Abraham" 
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dielsea ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death  I  never  knew  until  my  good 
fHend  Sir  Peter  Denis  told  me  in  later  years,  when  I  had  come 
to  have  troubles  of  my  own. 

I  was  bom  on  the  same  day  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  viz.  the  Idth  of  August,  1763,  and  used  to  be 
called  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  by  the  boys  in  Winchelsea, 
where  between  us  French  boys  and  the  English  boys  1  promise 
3'ou  there  was  many  a  good  battle.  Besides  being  ancten  and 
precentor  of  the  French  church  at  Winchelsea,  grandfather 
was  a  perruquier  and  barber  b}'  trade ;  and,  if  you  must  know 
it,  I  have  curled  and  powdered  a  gentleman^s  head  before  this, 
and  taken  him  by  the  nose  and  shaved  him.  I  do  not  brag 
of  having  used  lather  and  brush :  but  what  is  the  use  of  dis- 
guising anything?  Tout  $e  s^ait,  as  the  French  have  it,  and 
a  great  deal  more  too.  There  is  Sir  Humphrey  Howard,  who 
served  with  me  second-lieutenant  in  the  "Meleager"  —  he 
says  he  comes  from  the  N — ^f-lk  Howards ;  but  his  father  was 
a  shoemaker,  and  we  always  called  him  Humphrey  Snob  in  the 
gunroom. 

In  France  very  few  wealthy  ladies  are  accustomed  to  nurse 
their  children,  and  the  little  ones  are  put  out  to  farmers'  wives 
and  healthy  nurses,  and  perhaps  better  cared  for  than  by  their 
own  meagre  mothers.  My  mother's  mother,  an  honest  farmer's 
wife  in  Lorraine  (for  I  am  the  first  gentleman  of  my  famil}', 
and  chose  my  motto  *  of  fecimus  ipn  not  with  pride,  but  with 
humble  thanks  for  my  good  fortune),  had  brought  up  Made- 
moiselle Clarisse  de  Viomesnil,  a  Lorraine  lady,  between  whom 
and  her  foster-sister  there  continued  a  tender  friendship  long 
after  the  marriage  of  both.  Mother  came  to  England,  the  wife 
of  Monsieur  mon  papa ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Viomesnil  mar- 
ried in  her  own  country.  She  was  of  the  Protestant  branch  of 
the  Viomesnil  family,  and  all  the  poorer  in  consequence  of  her 
parents'  fidelity  to  tiieir  religion.  Other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  held  in  high  esteem  at 
Versailles. 

Some  short  time  after  my  mother's  arrival  in  England,  she 
heard  that  her  dear  foster-sister  Clarisse  was  going  to  marry 
a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  Vicomte  de  Ban*,  only  son 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saveme,  a  chamberlain  to  his  Polish  Majesty 
King  Stanislas,  father  of  the  French  Queen.  M.  de  Saveme, 
on  his  son's  marriage,  gave  np  to  the  Vicomte  de  Barr  his 

*  The  Admiral  iDsisted  on  taking  op  on  a  bend  sable,  three  razors  dis- 
played proper,  with  the  above  motto.  The  family  have  adopted  the 
mother's  coat-of-arma. 
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house  at  Saverae,  and  here  for  a  while  the  newly  married  couple 
lived.  I  do  not  say  the  yoang  couple,  for  the  Vicomte  de  Barr 
was  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  his  wife,  who  was  bat 
eighteen  when  her  parents  married  her.  As  my  mother's  eyes 
were  very  weak,  or,  to  say  truth,  she  was  pot  very  skilful  in 
reading,  it  used  to  be  my  lot  as  a  boy  to  spell  out  my  lady 
Viscountess's  letters  to  her  sceur  de  latt,  her  good  Ursule :  and 
many  a  smart  rap  with  the  rolling-pin  have  I  had  over  my 
noddle  from  mother  as  I  did  my  best  to  read.  It  was  a  woid 
and  a  blow  with  mother.  She  did  not  spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  well 
grown  —  six  feet  two  in  my  stockings,  and  fifteen  atone  four 
last  Tuesda}',  when  I  was  weighed  along  with  our  pig.  Mem. 
—  My  neighbor's  hams  at  Rose  Cottage  are  the  best  in  all 
Hampshire. 

I  was  so  young  that  I  could  not  understand  all  I  read.  But 
I  remember  mother  used  to  growl  in  her  rough  way  (she  had  a 
grenadier  height  and  voice,  and  a  pretty  smart  pair  of  blade 
whiskers  too)  — my  mother  used  to  cry  out,  She  suffers— 
my  Biche  is  unhappy  —  she  has  got  a  bad  husband.  He  is  a 
brute.  All  men  are  brutes."  And  with  this  she  would  glare 
at  grandpapa,  who  was  a  very  humble  little  man,  and  trembled 
before  his  ^rti,  and  obeyed  her  most  obsequiously.  Then 
mother  would  vow  she  wonld  go  home,  she  would  go  and  succor 
her  Biche;  but  who  would  take  care  of  these  two  imbedks? 
meaning  me  and  m}*  grandpapa.  Besides,  Madame  Duval  wias 
wanted  at  home.  She  dressed  many  ladies'  heads,  with  vary 
great  taste,  in  the  French  way,  and  could  shave,  fHz2,  eat 
hair,  and  tie  a  queue  along  with  the  best  barber  in  the  county. 
Grandfather  and  the  apprentice  wove  the  wigs ;  when  I  wis 
at  home,  I  was  too  young  for  that  work,  and  was  taken  off 
fW>m  it,  and  sent  to  a  famous  good  school,  Pococ^s  grammar- 
school  at  R3'e,  where  I  learned  to  speak  English  like  a  Briton 
bom  as  I  am,  and  not  as  we  did  at  home,  where  we  used  a 
queer  Alsatian  jargon  of  French  and  Grerman.  At  Pooock's 
I  got  a  little  smattering  of  Latin,  too,  and  plenty  of  fitting 
foo  the  first  month  or  two.  I  remember  my  patron  coming  to 
see  me  in  unifbrm,  blue  and  white  laced  with  gold,  silk  stodk- 
ings  and  white  breeches,  and  two  of  his  officers  along  with  him. 

Where  is  Denis  Duval?"  says  he,  peeping  into  our  school- 
room, and  all  the  boys  looking  round  with  wonder  at  the  great 
gentleman.  Master  Denis  Duval  was  standing  on  a  bench  at 
that  very  moment  for  punishment,  for  fighting  i  suppose,  with 
a  black  eye  as  big  as  an  omelette.      Denis  would  do  very  wdl 
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if  he  woidd  keep  Us  fist  off  other  boys'  noses,"  says  the  master ; 
and  the  Captain  gave  me  a  seven-shilling  piece,  and  I  spent 
it  all  but  twopence  before  the  night  was  over,  I  remember. 
Whilst  I  was  at  Pocock's,  I  boarded  with  Mr.  Rudge,  a  trades- 
man, who,  besides  being  a  grocer  at  Bj  e,  was  in  &e  seafai-ing 
way,  and  part  owner  of  a  fishing-boat ;  and  he  took  some  vety 
queer  Juk  in  his  nets,  as  you  shall  hear  soon.  He  was  a  chief 
man  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  I  attended  his  church  with 
him,  not  paying  much  attention  to  those  most  serious  and 
sacred  things  in  my  early  years,  when  I  was  a  thoughtless  boy, 
caiTing  for  nothing  but  lollipops,  hoops,  and  marbles. 

Captain  Denis  was  a  very  pleasant,  livelj'  gentleman,  and 
on  this  day  he  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Coates,  what  was  the 
Latin  for  a  holiday,  and  hoped  Mr.  C.  would  give  one  to  his 
boys.  Of  course  we  sixty  boj's  shouted  yes  to  that  proposal ; 
and  as  for  me.  Captain  Denis  cried  out,  Mr.  Coates,  I  press 
this  fellow  with  the  black  eye  here,  and  intend  to  take  him  to 
dine  with  me  at  the  '  Star.'  "  You  may  be  sure  1  skipped  off 
my  bench  and  followed  my  patron.  He  and  his  two  officers 
went  to  the  '  Star,'  and  after  dinner  called  for  a  crown  bowl  of 
punch,  and  though  I  would  drink  none  of  it,  never  having  been 
able  to  bear  the  taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  I  was  glad  to  come  out 
and  sit  with  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  amused  with  my 
childish  prattle.  Captain  Denis  asked  me  what  I  learned,  and 
I  dare  say  I  bragged  of  my  little  learning :  in  fact  I  remember 
talking  in  a  pompous  way  about  Corderius  and  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos;  and  I  have  no  doubt  gave  myself  verj-  giand  airs.  He 
asked  whether  I  liked  Mr.  Rudge,  the  grocer  with  whom  I 
boarded.  I  did  not  like  him  much,  I  said  ;  but  I  hated  Miss 
Rudge  and  Bevil  the  apprentice  most  because  the}'  were 
always  ....  here  I  stopped.  "  But  there  is  no  use  in  telling 
tales  out  of  school,"  says  1.  *'  We  don't  do  that  at  Pocock's, 
we  don't." 

And  what  was  my  grandmother  going  to  make  of  me  ?  I 
said  I  should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  sailor,  and 
fight  for  King  George.  And  if  I  did  I  would  bring  all  my 
prize-money  home  to  Agnes,  that  is,  almost  all  of  it  — only 
keep  a  little  of  it  for  myself. 

And  so  you  like  the  sea,  and  go  out  sometimes?"  asks 
Mr.  Denis. 

Oh,  yes,  I  went  out  fishing.  Mr.  Rudge  had  a  half-share  of 
a  boat  along  with  grandfather,  and  I  used  to  help  to  dean  her, 
and  was  taught  to  steer  her,  with  many  a  precious  slap  on  the 
head  if  I  got  her  in  the  wind ;  and  the}^  said  I  was  a  very  good 
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look-ont.  I  ooold  see  well,  and  remember  blufib  and  headlands 
and  6o  forth ;  and  I  mentioned  several  places,  points  of  oar 
coasts,  ay,  and  the  French  coast  too. 

"  And  what  do  you  fish  for?  "  asks  the  Captain. 

'^Oh,  sir,  Fm  not  to  say  anjlhing  about  that,  Mr.  Radge 
says ! "  on  which  the  gentlemen  roared  with  laughter.  They 
knew  Master  Radge's  game,  though  I  in  my  innocence  did  not 
understand  it. 

And  so  you  won't  have  a  drop  of  punch?"  asks  Captain 
Denis. 

^^No,  sir,  I  made  a  vow  I  would  not,  when  I  saw  Miss 
Rudge  so  queer." 

.    Miss  Rudge  is  often  queer,  is  she?" 

Yes,  the  nasty  pig !  And  she  calls  names,  and  slips  down 
stairs,  and  knocks  the  cups  and  sauceiB  about,  and  fights  the 
apprentice,  and  —  but  I  mustn't  say  anything  nnore.  I  never 
tell  tales,  I  don't ! " 

In  this  way  I  went  on  prattling  with  my  patron  and  his 
fHends,  and  they  made  me  sing  them  a  song  in  French,  and  a 
song  in  German,  and  they  laughed  and  seemed  amused  at  my 
antics  and  capers.  Captain  Denis  walked  home  with  me  to  our 
lodgings,  and  I  told  him  how  I  liked  Sunday  the  best  day  of  tfad 
week  —  that  is,  every  other  Sunday,  because  I  went  away  qoke 
early,  and  walked  three  miles  to  mother  and  grandfather  at  Win* 
Chelsea,  and  saw  Agnes. 

And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes?  To-day  her  name  is  Agnes 
Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  haid  by.  The  lot  of  my 
life  has  been  changed  by  knowing  her.  To  win  such  a  prize  in 
life's  lottery  is  given  but  to  veiy-  very  few.  What  I  have  done  . 
(of  any  worth)  has  been  done  in  trying  to  deserve  her.  I  might 
have  remained,  but  for  her,  in  my  humble  native  lot  to  be 
neither  honest  nor  happ3%  but  that  my  good  angel  3'onder  soo- 
cored  me.  All  I  have  I  owe  to  her :  but  I  pa}'  with  all  I  have, 
and  what  creature  can  do  more? 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SAYERNE. 

Mademoiselle  de  Sayerke  came  from  Alsace,  where  her 
&mily  occupied  a  much  higher  rank  than  that  held  by  the  wor- 
thy Protestant  elder  from  whom  her  humble  servant  is  de- 
scended. Her  mother  was  a  Viomesnil,  her  father  was  of  a 
noble  Alsatian  family,  Counts  of  Barr  and  Savenie.  The  old 
Count  de  Saver ne  was  alive,  and  a  chamberlain  in  the  court 
of  his  Polish  Majesty,  good  King  Stanislas  at  Nanci,  when  his 
son  the  Vicomte  de  Barr,  a  man  already  advanced  in  years, 
brought  home  his  blooming  young  bride  to  that  pretty  little 
capital. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  brisk  and  cheery  old  gentleman, 
as  his  son  was  gloomy  and  severe.  The  Count's  hotel  at  Nanci 
was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  little  court.  His  Protestantism 
was  by  no  means  austere.  He  was  even  known  to  regret  that 
there  were  no  French  convents  for  noble  damsels  of  the  Protes- 
tant confession,  as  there  were  across  the  Rhine,  where  his  own 
two  daughters  might  be  bestowed  out  of  the  way.  Mesdemoi- 
selles  de  Saverne  were  ungainly  in  appearance,  fierce  and  sour 
in  temper,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  their  brother  Mons. 
le  Baron  de  Barr. 

In  his  3-outh,  Monsieur  de  Barr  had  served  not  without  dis- 
tinction, being  engaged  against  Messieurs  the  English  at  Has- 
tenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  where  he  had  shown  both  courage  and 
capacity.  His  Protestantism  prevented  his  promotion  in  the 
army.  He  left  it,  steadfast  in  his  faith,  but  soured  in  his  temper. 
He  did  not  care  for  whist  or  music  like  his  easy  old  father.  His 
appearance  at  the  count's  little  suppers  was  as  cheerful  as  a 
death's-head  at  a  feast.  M.  de  Barr  only  frequented  these 
entertainments  to  give  pleasure  to  his  young  wife,  who  pined 
and  was  wretched  in  the  solitary'  family  mansion  of  Saverne, 
where  the  Vicomte  took  up  his  residence  when  first  married. 

He  was  of  an  awful  temper,  and  subject  to  storms  of  passion. 
Being  a  very  conscientious  man,  he  suffered  extremely  after 
one  of  these  ebullitions  of  rage.  Between  his  alternations  of. 
anger  and  remorse,  his  life  was  a  sad  one ;  his  household  trem- 
bled before  him,  and  especially  the  poor  little  wife  whom  he 
had  brought  out  of  her  quiet  country  village  to  be  the  victim  of 
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his  rage  and  repentances.  More  than  onoe  she  fled  to  the  old 
Count  of  Saveme  at  Nanei,  and  the  kindly  selfish  old  gentleman 
used  his  feeble  endeavors  to  protect  his  poor  little  daughter-in- 
law.  Quickly  after  these  quarrels  letters  would  arrive,  contain- 
ing vows  of  the  most  abject  repentance  on  the  Baron's  part 
These  matrimonial  campaigns  followed  a  regular  course.  First 
rose  the  outbreak  of  temper ;  then  the  lady's  flight  ensued  to 
papa-in-law  at  Nanci ;  then  came  letters  expressive  of  grief; 
then  the  repentant  criminal  himself  arrived,  whose  anguish  and 
cries  of  mea  culpa  were  more  insupportable  than  his  outbreaks 
of  rage.  After  a  few  years,  Madame  de  Barr  lived  almost  en- 
tirely with  her  father-in-law  at  Nanci,  and  was  scarcely  seen  in 
her  husband's  gloomy  mansion  of  Saveme. 

For  some  years  no  child  was  bom  of  this  most  unhappy 
union.  Just  when  poor  King  Stanislas  came  by  his  lamentable 
death  (being  burned  at  his  own  fire),  the  old  Count  de  Saveme 
died,  and  his  son  found  that  he  inherited  little  more  than  his 
father's  name  and  title  of  Saveme,  the  family  estate  being 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  late  Count's  extravagant  and  indo- 
lent habits,  and  much  weighed  down  by  the  portions  awarded 
to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saveme,  the  elderly  sisters  of  the  present 
elderly  lord. 

The  town  house  at  Nanci  was  shut  up  for  a  while ;  and  the 
new  Lord  of  Saveme  retired  to  his  castle  with  his  sisters  and 
his  wife.  With  his  Catholic  neighbors  the  stem  Protestant 
gentleman  had  little  communion;  and  the  society  which 
quented  his  duU  house  chiefly  consisted  of  Protestant  clergymen 
who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Along  its  left 
bank,  which  had  only  become  French  territory  of  late  years,  the 
French  and  German  languages  were  spoken  indiflerenUy ;  in 
the  latter  language  M.  de  Saverne  was  called  the  Herr  von  Z«- 
bern.  After  his  father's  death,  Herr  von  Zabem  may  have 
melted  a  little,  but  he  soon  became  as  moody,  violent,  and  ill- 
conditioned  as  ever  the  Herr  von  Barr  had  been.  Saverne  was 
a  little  country  town,  with  the  crumbling  old  H6tel  de  Saverne 
in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  a  straggling  street  stretching  on 
either  side.  Behind  the  house  were  melancholy  gardens,  squared 
and  clipped  after  the  ancient  French  fashion,  and,  beyond  the 
garden  wall,  some  fields  and  woods,  part  of  the  estate  <^ 
the  Saverne  family.  These  fields  and  woods  were  fringed  by 
another  great  forest,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of  the 
house  of  Saveme,  but  had  been  purchased  from  the  late  easy 
proprietor  by  Messeigneurs  de  Rohan,  Princes  of  the  Empire,  of 
France,  and  the  Church,  Cardinals,  and  Archbishops  of  Stni»- 
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boiirg,  between  whom  and  their  gloomy  Protestant  neighbor 
there  was  no  good- will.  Not  onl}^  questions  of  faith  separated 
thcni,  but  questions  of  chasse.  The  Count  de  Saverne,  who 
loved  shooting,  and  beat  his  meagre  woods  for  game  with  a 
couple  of  lean  dogs,  and  a  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder, 
sometimes  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  hunting-parties  of  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Cardinal,  who  went  to  the  chase  like  a  Prince  as 
he  was,  with  piqueurs  and  horn-blowers,  whole  packs  of  dogs, 
and  a  troop  of  gentlemen  in  his  uniform.  Not  seldom  his 
Eminence's  keepers  and  M.  de  Saverne's  solitary  gardc-chasse 
had  quarrels.  Tell  3'our  master  that  I  will  shoot  an}'  red-legs 
which  come  upon  my  land,"  M.  de  Saverne  said  in  one  of  these 
controversies,  as  he  held  up  a  partridge  which  he  had  just 
brought  down  ;  and  the  keeper  knew  the  moody  nobleman  would 
be  true  to  his  word. 

Two  neighbors  so  ill-disposed  towards  one  another  were 
speedily  at 'law;  and  in  the  courts  at  Strasbourg  a  poor  pro- 
vincial gentleman  was  likely  to  meet  with  scantj'  justice  when 
opposed  to  such  a  powerful  enemy  as  the  Prince  Archbishop  of 
the  province,  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  the  kingdom. 
Boundar}'  questions,  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  hedges, 
game,  forest,  and  fisher}^  questions  —  how  can  I  tell,  who  am 
no  lawyer,  what  set  the  gentlemen  at  loggerheads?  In  later 
days  I  met  one  M.  Georgel,  an  Abb^,  who  had  been  a  seeretar}' 
of  the  Prince  Cardinal,  and  he  told  me  that  M.  de  Saverne  was  a 
headlong,  violent,  ill-conditioned  little  mauvais  couckeur^  as  the}*^ 
saj*  in  France,  and  read}'  to  quarrel  with  or  without  a  reason. 

These  quarrels  naturall}'  took  the  Count  de  Saverne  to  his 
advocates  and  law^-ers  at  Strasbourg,  and  he  would  absent  him- 
self for  days  from  home,  where  his  poor  wife  was  perhaps  not 
sorrj*  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  chanced,  on  one  of  these  expeditions 
to  the  chief  town  of  his  province,  that  he  fell  in  with  a  former 
comrade  in  his  campaigns  of  Hastenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  an 
oflB'jer  of  Soubise's  regiment,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte.*  La 
Motte  had  been  destined  to  the  Church,  like  many  cadets  of 
good  family,  but,  his  elder  brother  d3'ing,  he  was  released  from 
the  tonsure  and  the  seminar}',  and  entered  the  army  imder  good 
protection.  Mesdcmoiselles  de  Saverne  remembered  this  M.  de 
la  Motte  at  Nanci  in  old  days.  He  bore  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters ;  he  was  gambler,  intriguer,  duellist,  profligate.    I  suspect 

*  That  unlucky  Prince  de  Rohan  was  to  suffer  by  another  Delamotte, 
who,  with  his  "  Valois  "  of  a  wife,  played  such  a  notorious  part  in  the 
famous  ''diamond  necklace"  business,  but  the  two  worUues  were  not,  I 
believe,  related.  — D.  D. 
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that  most  gentlemen's  reputations  came  off  ill  ander  the  tongues 
of  these  old  ladies,  and  have  heard  of  other  countries  where  jnei- 
demoiselles  are  equally  hard  to  please,  Well,  tiave  we  not  all 
oar  fEuilts?"  I  imagine  M.  de  Saverne  sa3iQg,  in  a  rage.  ^''Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  caluran}'?  Are  we  never  to  repent,  if 
we  have  been  wrong?  I  know  he  has  led  a  wild  3-outh.  Others 
may  have  done  as  much.  But  prodigals  have  been  reclaimed 
ere  now,  and  I  for  my  part  will  not  turn  my  back  on  this  one." 

Ah,  I  wish  he  had  ! "  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  myself  in  later 
daj's,    but  it  was  bis  fate,  his  fate ! 

One  day,  then,  the  Count  de  Saverne  returns  home  from 
Strasbourg  with  his  new  friend ;  presents  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
to  the  ladies  of  liis  house,  makes  the  gloomy  place  as  cheerAil 
as  he  can  for  his  guest,  brings  forth  the  best  wine  from  his 
cave,  and  beats  his  best  covers  for  game.  I  myself  knew  the 
Baron  some  years  later ;  —  a  handsome,  tall,  sallow-fac(K]  man, 
with  a  shifty  e3'e,  a  soft  voice,  and  a  grand  manner.  Monsieur 
de  Saverne  for  his  part  was  short,  black,  and  ill-favored,  as  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say.  But  Mrs.  Duval  did  not  love  him, 
fancying  that  he  ill-treated  her  Biche.  Where  she  disliked 
people,  my  worthy  parent  would  never  allow  them  a  single 
good  quality ;  but  she  alwa^^s  averred  that  Monsieur  de  la 
Motte  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman. 

The  intimacy  between  these  two  gentlemen  increased  apace. 
M.  de  la  Motte  was  ever  welcome  at  Saverne :  a  room  in  the 
house  was  called  his  room :  their  visitor  was  an  acquaintance 
of  their  enemy  the  Cardinal  also,  and  would  often  come  from 
the  one  ch&teau  to  the  other.  Laughingly  he  would  tell  how 
angrj'  Monseigneur  was  with  his  neighbor.  He  wished  he 
could  make  peace  between  the  two  houses.  He  gave  quite 
good  advice  to  Monsieur  de  Saverne,  and  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger he  ran  in  provoking  so  powerful  an  adversary.  Men  had 
been  imprisoned  for  life  for  less  reason.  The  Cardinal  migfit 
get  a  fettre  de  cachet  against  his  obstinate  opi>onent.  He  could, 
besides,  ruiti  Saverne  with  fines  and  law  costs.  The  wntest 
between  the  two  was  quite  unequal,  and  the  weaker  part}'  must 
inevitably  be  crushed,  unless  these  unhappy  disputes  should 
cease.  As  far  as  the  ladies  of  the  house  dared  speak,  they 
coincided  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  and  were  for  sub- 
mission and  reconciliation  with  their  neighbors.  Madame  de 
Saverne's  own  relations  heard  of  the  feud,  and  implored  the 
Count  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  one  of  these,  the  Baron 
de  Viomesnil,  going  to  command  in  Corsica,  who  entreated 
M.  de  Saverne  to  accompany  him  on  the  campaign.  Anywhere 
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the  Cotint  was  M^er  than  in  his  own  house  ^h  an  implacable 
and  irresistible  enemy  at  his  gate.  M.  de  Saverne  yielded  to 
his  kinsman's  importunities.  He  took  down  his  sword  and 
pistols  of  Laufeldt  from  the  wall,  where  they  had  hung  for 
twenty  years.  He  set  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  order,  and 
after  solemnly  assembUng  his  family,  and  on  his  knees  con- 
fiding it  to  the  gracious  protection  of  heaven,  he  left  home  to 
join  the  suite  of  the  French  General. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  lefL  home  —  several  years  after  his 
mai'riage  — '  his  wife  wi'ote  to  inform  him  that  she  was  likely  to 
be  a  mother.  The  stern  man,  who  had  li^en  very  unhappy 
previously,  and  chose  to  think  that  his  wife's  barrenness  was  a 
punishment  of  Heaven  for  some  crime  of  his  or  hers,  was  very 
much  moved  by  this  announcement.  I  have  still  at  home  a 
German  Bible  which  he  used,  and  in  which  is  written  in  the 
German  a  very  afifecting  prayer  composed  by  him,  imploring 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  child  about  to  be  born,  and  hoping 
that  this  infant  might  grow  in  grace,  and  bring  peace  and  love 
and  unit}'  into  the  household.  It  would  appear  that  he  made 
no  doubt  he  should  have  a  son.  His  hope  and  aim  were  to  save 
in  every  possible  way  for  this  child.  I  have  read  man}'  letters  of 
his  which  he  sent  from  Corsica  to  his  wife,  and  which  she  kept. 
They  were  full  of  strange  minute  oiders,  as  to  the  rearing  and 
education  of  this  son  that  was  to  be  born.  He  enjoined  saving 
amounting  to  niggardliness  in  his  household,  and  calculated  how 
much  might  be  put  away  in  ten,  in  twenty  years,  so  that  the 
coming  heir  might  have  a  pro|>ert}'  worthy  of  his  ancient  name. 
In  case  he  should  fall  in  action,  he  laid  commands  upon  his 
wife  to  pursue  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  the 
child  at  coming  of  age  might  be  able  to  appear  creditably  in 
the  world.  In  these  letters,  I  remember,  the  events  of  the 
campaign  were  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words ;  the  main  part 
of  the  letters  consisted  of  prayers,  speculations,  and  prophecies 
regarding  the  child,  and  sermons  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
writer's  stern  creed.  When  the  child  was  born,  and  a  girl  ap- 
peared in  place  of  the  boy,  upon  whom  the  poor  father  had  set 
his  heart,  I  hear  the  family  were  so  dismayed,  that  they  hardly 
dar-Ml  to  break  the  news  to  the  chief  of  the  house. 

Who  told  me?  The  same  man  who  said  he  wished  he  had 
never  seen  M.  de  Saverne :  the  man  for  whom  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman had  conceived  a  warm  friendship  ;  —  the  man  who  was 
to  bring  a  mysterious  calamity  upon  those  whom,  as  I  do  think, 
and  in  his  selfish  way,  he  loved  sincerely,  and  he  spoke  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  little  desire  to  deceive  me. 
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The  lord  of  the  castle  is  gone  on  the  campaign.  The  cM- 
telaine  13  left«lone  in  her  melancfaolv  tower  with  her  two  dismal 
duennas.  My  good  mother,  speaking  in  later  dajs  about  these 
matters,  took  up  the  part  of  her  Biche  against  the  Ladies  of 
Barr  and  their  brother,  and  always  asserted  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  duennas,  and  the  meddling,  and  the  verbosity,  and  the  ill 
temper  of  M.  de  Saveme  himself,  brought  about  the  melancholy 
events  which  now  presentl}*  ensued.  The  Count  de  Saverac 
was  a  little  man  (m}*  mother  said)  who  loved  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  who  held  forth  fh>m  morning  till  night.  His  life  was 
a  fuss.  He  woufd  weigh  the  coffee,  and  count  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  aiid  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  his  fhigal  house.  Night 
and  morning  he  preached  sermons  to  his  family*,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  when  not  en  chaire^  laying  down  the  law  upon 
all  subjects,  untiringly  voluble.  Cheerfulness  in  the  company 
of  such  a  man  was  hypocrisy.  Mesdames  de  Barr  had  to  dis- 
guise weariness,  to  assume  an  air  of  contentment,  and  to  appear 
to  be  interested  when  the  Count  preached.  As  for  the  Count's 
sisters,  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to* their  brother  and  lord 
with  respectful  submission.  They  had  a  hundred  domestic 
occupations :  they  had  baking  and  boiling,  and  pickling,  and 
washing,  and  endless  embroider}^ :  the  life  of  the  little  ch&teau 
was  quite  supportable  to  them.  They  knew  no  better.  Even 
in  their  father's  days  at  Nanci,  the  ungainly  women  kept  pretty 
much  aloof  from  the  world,  and  were  little  better  than  domestic 
servants  in  waiting  on  Monseigneur. 

And  Madame  de  Saverne,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
family,  accepted  the  subordinate  position  meeklj' enough.  She 
spun  and  she  bleached,  and  she  worked  great  embroideries,  and 
busied  herself  about  her  house,  and  listened  demurely  whilst 
Monsieur  le  Comte  was  preaching.  But  then  there  came  a  time 
when  her  duties  interested  her  no  more,  when  his  sermons  be- 
came especially  wearisome,  when  sharp  words  passed  between 
her  and  her  lord,  and  the  poor  thing  exhibited  83*mptoms  of  im- 
patience and  revolt.  And  with  the  revolt  arose  awfbl  storms 
and  domestic  battles ;  and  sfter  battles  submission,  reconcilia- 
tion, forgiveness,  hypocrisy. 

It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  de  Saveme  loved  the  sound 
of  his  own  croaking  voice,  and  to  hold  forth  to  his  own  congre- 
gation. Night  after  night  he  and  his  friend  M.  de  la  Motte 
would  have  religious  disputes  together,  in  which  the  Huguenot 
gentleman  flattered  himself  that  he  constantly  had  the  better  of 
the  ex-pupil  of  the  seminar}'.  I  was  not  present  natunUlj',  not 
setting  my  foot  on  French  ground  until  five-and-twent^'  years 
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alter,  hut  I  can  fancy  Madame  the  Countess  sitting  at  her  tam- 
bour fhime,  and  the  old  duenna  ladies  at  their  cards,  and  the 
combat  of  the  churches  going  on  between  these  two  champions 
in  the  little  old  saloon  of  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme.  As  I  hope  for 
pardon,*'  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  me  at  a  supreme  moment  of  his 
life,  and  to  meet  those  whom  on  earth  I  loved,  and  made  un- 
happy, no  wrong  passed  between  Clarisse  and  me,  save  that 
wrong  which  consisted  in  disguising  from  her  husband  the  re- 
gard we  had  for  one  another.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  went  away 
from  their  house,  but  that  unhappy  Saverne  would  bring  me 
back,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  return.  I  would  let  him  talk 
for  houra  —  I  own  it  —  so  that  I  might  be  near  Clarisse.  I  had 
to  answer  from  time  to  time,  and  rubbed  up  my  old  seminary 
learning  to  reply  to  his  sermons.  I  must  often  have  spoken  at 
random,  for  my  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  poor  man's 
radotagei^  and  be  could*  no  more  change  my  convictions  than  he 
could  change  the  color  of  my  skin.  Houi*s  and  hours  thus 
passed  away.  They  would  have  been  intolerably  tedious  to* 
others :  the}'  were  not  so  to  me.  I  preferred  tbat  gloomj*  little 
cbAteau  to  the  finest  place  in  £urope.  To  see  Clarisse,  was  all 
I  asked.  Denis !  There  is  a  power  irresistible  impelling  all  of 
us.  From  the  moment  I  first  set  eyes  on  her,  I  knew  she  was 
niy  fate.  I  shot  an  £ngUsh  grenadier  at  Hastenbeck,  who 
would  have  bayoneted  poor  Saverne  but  for  me.  As  I  lifted 
bim  up  from  the  ground,  I  thought,  ^  I  shall  have  to  repent  of 
ever  having  seen  that  man.'  I  felt  the  same  thing,  Duval,  when 
I  saw  you.''  And  as  the  unhappy  gentleman  spoke,  I  remem- 
bered how  I  for  my  part  felt  a  singular  and  unpleasant  sensation 
as  of  terror  and  approaching  evil  when  first  I  looked  at  that 
handsome,  ill-omened  face. 

I  thankfull}*  believe  the  words  which  M.  de  la  Motte  spoke  to 
me  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  no  cause  to  disguise  the  truth ; 
and  am  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess  de  Saveme. 
Poor  lady !  if  she  erred  in  thought,  she  had  to  pay  so  awf\il  a 
penalty  for  her  crime,  that  we  humbly  hope  it  has  been  forgiven 
her.  She  was  not  true  to  her  husband,  though  she  did  him  no 
wrong.  If,  while  trembling  before  him,  she  3'et  had  dissimula- 
tion enough  to  smile  and  be  merry,  I  suppose  no  preacher  or 
husband  would  be  very  angry  with  her  for  thcU  hypocrisy.  I 
have  seen  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  soundly  cuffed  for  looking 
sulky :  we  expect  our  negroes  to  be  obedient  and  to  be  happy  too. 

Now  when  M.  de  Saveme  went  away  to  Corsica,  I  suspect 
he  was  strongly  advised  to  take  that  step  by  his  fViend  M.  de  la 
Motte.    When  he  was  gone,  M.  de  la  Motte  did  not  present 
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himself  ht  the  Hotel  de  Sflveme,  where  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mb; 
a  pastor  and  preacher  from  Kehl,  on  the  German  Rhine  bank, 
was  installed  in  command  of  the  little  garrison,  fVom  whidi  its 
natural  captain  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw ;  bat  there  is  no 
doubt  that  poor  Clarisse  deceived  this  gentleman  and  her  two 
sisters-in-law,  and  acted  towards  them  with  a  very  cnlpable 
hj'pocris}-. 

Althongh  there  was'  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  (^teanx 
of  Sarerae  —  namely,  the  Cardinal's  new-built  cas^  in  the 
Park,  and  the  Count's  hotel  in  the  little  town — yet  each  house 
knew  more  or  less  of  the  other's  doings.  When  the  Prince 
Cardinal  and  his  court  were  at  Saverne,  Mesdemoiselles  dc 
Barr  were  kept  perfectly  well  informed  of  all  the  festivities 
which  they  did  not  share.  In  our  little  Fareport  here,  do  not 
the  Miss  Prys,  m}'  neighbors,  know  what'  I  have  for  dinner,  the 
amount  of  my  income,  the  price  of  my  wife's  last  gown,  and 
the  items  of  my  son's.  Captain  Scapegrace's,  tailor's  bill.  No 
'doubt  the  Ladies  of  Barr  were  equally  well  informed  of  the 
doings  of  the  Prince  Coadjutor  and  his  court.  Such  gambling, 
such  splendor,  such  painted  hussies  from  Strasbourg,  8U<^ 
plays,  masquerades,  and  Orgies  as  took  place  in  that  casUel 
Mesdemoiselles  had  the  very  latest  particulars  of  all  these 
horrors,  and  the  Cardinal'^  castle  was  to  them  as  ^e  castle  of 
a  wicked  ogre.  From  her  little  dingy  tower  at  night  Madame 
de  Saverne  could  look  out,  and  see  the  Cardinal's  tAxty  palace 
windows  all  a-flame.  Of  summer  nights,  gusts  of  unhallowed 
music  would  be  heard  itom  the  great  house,  where  dancing 
festivals,  theatrical  pieces  even,  were  performed.  Though 
Madame  de  Saverne  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  frequent 
those  assemblies,  the  townspeople  were  up  to  the  palace  from 
time  to  time,  and  Madame  couW  not  help  hearing  of  the  doings 
there.  In  spite  of  the  Count's  prohibition,  his  gardener  poached 
in  the  Cardinal's  woods ;  one  or  two  of  the  servants  were  smug- 
gled in  to  see  fl  ffite  or  a  ball ;  then  Madame's  own  woman 
went ;  then  Madame  herself  began  to  have  a  wicked  longing  to 
go,  as  Madame's  first  ancestress  had  fbr  the  fhiit  of  the  forbid* 
den  tree.  Is  not  the  apple  always  ripe  on  that  tree,  and  does 
not  the  tempter  for  ever  invite  yoti  to  pluck  and  eat?  Madame 
de  Saverne  had  a  lively  little  waiting-maid,  whose  bright  eyed 
loved  to  look  into  neighbors'  parks  and  gardens,  and  who  had 
found  favor  with  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Prince  Ardibishop. 
This  woman  brought  news  to  her  mistress  of  the  feasts^  balls, 
banquets,  nay,  comedies,  which  were  performed  at  the  Prince 
Cardinal's.    The  Prince's  gentlemen  went  hunting  in  his  wur 
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form.  He  was  served  on  plate,  and  a  lackey  in  his  livery 
stood  behind  eaeh  guest.  He  had  the  French  comedians  over 
from  Strasbourg.  Oh !  that  M.  de  Moliere  was  a  droll  gentle- 
maD,  and  how  grand  the    Cid  "  was  ! 

'Now,  to  see  these  plays  and  balls,  Maitha,  the  maid,  must 
have  had  intelligence  in  and  out  of  both  the  houses  of  Saverne* 
She  must  have  deceived  those  old  dragons,  Mesdemoiselles. 
She  must  have  had  means  of  creeping  out  at  the  gate,  and 
silently  creeping  back  again.  She  told  her  mistress  everything 
she  saw,  acted  the  plays  for  her,  and  described  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Madame  de  Saverne  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  her  maid's  stories.  When  Martha  was  going  to  a  fete, 
Madame  lent  her  some  little  ornament  to  wear,  and  yet  when  Pas- 
teur Schnorr  and  Mesdemoiselles  talked  of  the  proceedings  at 
Great  Saverne,  and  as  if  the  fires  of  Gromorrah  were  ready  to  swaU 
low  up  that  palace,  and  all  within  it,  the  Lad}'  of  Saverne  sat 
demurely  in  silence,  and  listened  to  their  croaking  and  sermons. 
Listened?  The  pastor  exhorted  the  household,  the  old  ladies 
talked  night  after  night,  and  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  never 
heeded.  Her  thoughts  were  away  in  Great  Saverne ;  her  spirit 
was  for  ever  hankering  about  those  woods.  Letters  came  now 
and  again  fVom  M.  de  Saverne,  with  the  army.  They  had 
been  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Very  good.  He  was  unhurt. 
Heaven  be  praised !  And  then  the  grim  husband  read  his. poor 
little  wife  a  grim  sermon ;  and  the  grim  sistera  and  the  chaplain 
commented  on  it.  Once,  after  an  action  at  Calvi,  Monsieur  de 
Saverne,  who  was  always  specially  lively  in  moments  of  danger, 
desciibed  how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  with  his  life,  and  the 
chaplain  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  delivered  to 
the  household  a  prodigious  discourse  on  death,  on  danger,  on 
preservation  here  and  hereafter,  and  alas,  and  alas!  poor 
Madame  de  Saverne  found  that  she  had  not  listened  to  a  word 
of  the  homily.  Her  thoughts  were  not  with  the  preacher,  nor 
with  the  captain  of  Viomesnil's  regiment  before  Calvi ;  they 
were  in  the  palace  at  Great  Saverne,  with  the  balls,  and  the 
comedies,  and  the  music,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  from  Paris 
and  Strasbourg,  and  out  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  Rhine,  who 
frequented  the  Prince's  entertainments. 

What  happened  where  the  wicked  spirit  was  whispering, 

Eat,"  and  the  tempting  apple  hung  within  reach?  One  night 
when  the  household  was  at  rest,  Madame  de  Saverne,  muffled 
in  cloak  and  calash,  with  a  female  companion  similarly  dis- 
guised, tripped  silently  out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Saverne,  found  a  carriole  in  waiting,  with  a  driver  who  appar- 
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entlj  knew  the  road  and  the  passengers  he  was  to  cany,  and 
alter  half  an  hour's  drive  through  the  straight  avenues  of  the 
park  of  Great  Saverne,  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau, 
where  the  driver  gave  up  the  reins  of  the  carriole  to  a  domestic 
in  waiting,  and,  by  dooi*s  and  passages  which  seemed  perfectly 
well  known  to  him,  the  coachman  and  the  two  women  entered 
the  castle  together  and  found  their  way  to  a  gallery  in  a  great 
hall,  in  which  many  lords  and  ladies  were  seated,  and  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  stage,  with  a  curtain  before  it.  Men  and 
women  came  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  stage,  and  re- 
cited dialogue  in  verses.  O  mercy !  It  was  a  comedy  they 
were  acting,  one  of  tliose  wicked  delightful  plays  which  she 
was  forbidden  to  see,  and  which  she  was  longing  to  behold ! 
After  the  c*omedy  was  to  be  a  ball,  in  which  the  actors  would 
dance  in  their  stage  habits.  Some  of  the  people  were  in  masks 
already,  and  in  that  box  near  to  the  stage,  surrounded  by  a 
little  crowd  of  dominoes,  sat  Monseigneur  the  Prince  Cardinal 
himself.  Madame  de  Saverne  had  seen  him  and  his  cavalcade 
sometimes  returning  from  hunting.  She  would  have  been  as 
much  puzzled  to  say  what  the  play  was  about  as  to  give  an 
account  of  Pasteur  Schuorr's  sermon  a  few  hours  before.  But 
Frontin  made  jokes  with  his  master  Damis ;  and  Geix>nte  locked 
up  the  doors  of  his  house,  and  went  to  bed  grumbling;  and 
it  grew  quite  dark,  and  Mathurine  flung  a  rope-ladder  out  of 
window,  and  she  and  her  mistress  Elmire  came  down  the  ladder ; 
and  Frontin  held  it,  and  Elmire,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Mons.  Damis ;  and  master  and  man,  and  maid  and 
mistress,  sang  a  merry  chorus  together,  in  which  human  frailty 
was  very  cheerfully  depicted  ;  and  when  they  had  done,  away 
the}'  went  to  the  gondola  which  was  in  waiting  at  the  canal 
stairs,  and  so  good  night.  And  when  old  Creronte,  wakened 
up  by  the  disturbance,  at  last  came  forth  in  his  nightcap,  and 
saw  the  boat  paddling  away  out  of  reach,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  audience  laughed  at  the  poor  impotent  raging  old  wretch. 
It  was  a  very  merry  pla}''  indeed,  and  is  still  popular  and  per- 
formed in  France  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  play  came  a  ball.  Would  3fadame  dance? 
Would  the  noble  Countess  of  Saverne  dance  with  a  coach- 
man ?  Thei-e  were  others  below  on  the  dancing-floor  dressed 
in  mask  and  domino  as  she  was.  Who  ever  said  she  bad 
a  mask  and  domino?  You  see  it  has  been  stated  that  she 
was  mufiQed  in  cloak  and  calash.  Well,  is  not  a  domino  a  cloak  ? 
and  has  it  not  a  hood  or  calash  appended  to  it?  and,  pray,  do 
not  women  wear  masks  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  Kidotto? 
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Another  question  arises  here.  A  high-bom  lady  entrusts 
herself  to  a  charioteer,  who  drives  her  to  the  castle  of  a 
prince  her  husband's  enemy.  Who  was  her  companion? 
Of  course  he  could  be  no  other  than  that  luckless  Monsieur  de 
la  Motte.  He  had  never  been  very  far  away  from  Madame  de 
Saveme  since  her  husband's  departure.  In  spite  of  chaplains, 
and  duennas,  and  guards,  and  locks  and  keys,  he  had  found 
means  of  communicating  with  her.  How  ?  By  what  lies  and 
stratagems  ?  By  what  arts  and  bribery  ?  These  poor  people 
are  both  gone  to  their  account.  Both  suffered  a  fearfhl  pun- 
ishment. I  will  not  describe  their  follies,  and  don't  care  to  be 
Mons.  Figaro,  and  hold  the  ladder  and  lantern,  while  the  count 
scales  Rosina's  window.  Poor,  frightened  eiring  soul !  She  suf- 
fei*ed  an  awful  penalty  for  what,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  wrong. 

A  child  almost,  she  was  married  to  M.  de  Saverne,  without 
knowing  him,  without  liking  him,  because  her  parents  ordered 
her,  and  because  she  was  bound  to  comply  with  their  will. 
She  was  sold  and  went  to  her  slavery.  She  lived  at  first 
obediently  enough.  If  she  shed  tears,  they  were  dried  ;  if  she 
quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the  two  were  presently  reconciled. 
She  bore  no  especial  malice,  and  was  as  gentle,  subordinate  a 
slave  as  ever  you  shall  see  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes.  No- 
body's tears  were  sooner  dried,  as  I  should  judge :  none  would 
be  more  ready  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  overseer  who  drove  her. 
Bat  you  don't  expect  sincerity  and  subservience  too.  I  know, 
for  my  part,  a  lady  who  only  obeys  when  she  likes :  and  faith ! 
it  may  be  it  is  /  who  am  the  hypocrite,  and  have  to  tremble, 
and  smile,  and  swindle  before  her. 

When  Madame  de  Saverne's  time  was  nearly  come,  it  was 
ordered  that  she  should  go  to  Strasbourg,  where  the  best  med- 
ical assistance  is  to  be  had :  and  here,  six  months  after  her 
husband's  departure  for  Corsica,  their  child,  Agnes  de  Saveme, 
was  born. 

Did  secret  terror  and  mental  disquietude  and  remorse  now 
fall  on  the  unhappy  lady?  She  wrote  to  my  mother,  at  this 
time  her  only  confidante  (and  yet  not  a  confidante  of  all ! ) 
—  *'OUrsule!  I  dread  this  event.  Perhaps  I  shall  die.  I 
think  I  hope  I  shall.  In  these  long  days,  since  he  has  been 
away,  I  have  got  so  to  dread  his  retum,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
go  mad  when  I  see  him.  Do  you  know,  after  the  battle  before 
Calvi,  when  I  read  that  many  officers  had  been  killed,  I 
thought,  is  M.  de  Saveme  killed?  And  I  read  the  list 
down,  and  his  name  was  not  there:  and,  my  sister,  my 
sister,  I  was  not  glad !   Have  I  come  to  be  such  a  monster 
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as  to  wish  m^'  own  husband  ....  No.  I  wish  T  was.  I 
can't  speak  to  M.  Schnorr  about  this.  He  is  so  stupid.  He 
doesn't  understand  me.  He  is  like  mj  husband ;  for  ever 
preaching  me  his  sermons. 

Listen,  Ursule !  Speak  it  to  nobody !  I  have  been  to 
hear  a  sermon.  Oh,  it  was  indeed  divine!  It  was  not 
from  one  of  our  pastors.  Oh,  how  they  weary  me !  It  was 
from  a  good  bishop  of  the  Frmch  Church  —  aot  our  (rermcui 
Church  —  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  —  who  happens  to  be  here 
on  a  \isit  to  the  Cardinal  Prince.  The  bishop's  name  is 
M,  de  la  Motte.  He  is  a  relative  of  a  gentleman  of  whom  wc 
have  seen  a  great  deal  lately  —  of  a  great  friend  of  M.  de 
Saverne,  who  savecT  my  hushcufid^s  life  in  the  battle  M.  de  S.  is 
always  talking  about. 

"How  beautiful  the  cathedral  is!  It  was  night  when  I 
went.  The  church  was  lighted  like  the  stars,  and  the  music 
was  like  Heaven,  Ah,  how  different  fVom  M.  Schnorr  at  home, 
from  —  from  somebody  ehe  at  my  new  home  who  is  cdwatft 
preaching —  that  is,  when  he  is  at  home  I  Poor  man  !  I  won- 
der whether  he  preaches  to  them  in  Corsica  I  I  pity  them  if 
he  does.  Don't  mention  the  cathedral  if  you  write  to  roe. 
The  dragons  don't  know  anything  about  it.  How  they  would 
scold  if  they  did  !  Oh,  how  they  ennuyent  me,  the  dragons ! 
Behold  them  !  They  think  I  am  writing  to  my  husband.  Ah, 
Ursule!  When  I  write  to  him,  I  sit  for  hours  before  the 
paper.  I  say  nothing;  and  what  I  say  seems  to  be  lie^. 
Whereas  when  I  write  to  you,  my  pen  runs  —  runs!  The 
paper  is  covered  before  I  think  I  have  begun.  So  it  is  when  I 
write  to  ....  I  do  believe  that  vilain  dragon  is  peering 
at  my  note  with  her  spectacles  I  Yes,  my  good  sister,  I  am 
writing  to  M.  le  Comte !" 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  is  added,  as  by  the  countess's 
command,  in  the  German  language,  in  which  Madame  de  8a- 
verne's  medical  attendant  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
and  that  the  child  and  mother  are  doing  well- 
That  daughter  is  sitting  before  me  now  —  with  spectacles 
on  nose  too  —  very  placidly  spelling  the  Portsmouth  paper, 
where  I  hope  she  will  soon  read  the  promotion  of  Monsieur 
Scapegrace,  her  son.  She  has  exchanged  her  noble  name  for 
mine,  which  is  onl}'  humble  and  honest.  My  dear !  your  eyes 
are  not  so  bright  as  once  I  remember  then(^,  and  the  raven 
locks  are  streaked  with  silver.    To  shield  thy  head  from  dan- 

fers  has  been  the  blessed  chance  and  duty  of  my  life.  When 
turn  towards  her,  and  see  her  moored  in  our  harbor  of  rest. 
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after  onr  life's  checkered  voyage,  calm  and  happy,  a  Bense  of 
immense  gratitude  fills  my  being,  and  my  heart  says  a  hymn  of 
praise. 

The  first  days  of  the  life  of  Agnes  de  Saveme  were  marked 
by  incidents  which  were  strangely  to  influence  her  cai-eer. 
Around  her  little  cradle  a  double,  a  triple  tragedj'  was  about  to 
be  enacted.  Strange  that  death,  crime,  revenge,  remorse, 
mystery,  should  attend  round  the  cradle  of  one  so  innocent 
and  pure  —  as  pure  and  innocent,  I  pray  Heaven  now,  as  ujwn 
that  day  when,  at  scarce  a  month  old,  the  adventures  of  her 
life  began. 

That  letter  to  my  mother,  written  by  Madame  de  Saverne 
on  the  eve  of  her  child's  birth,  and  finislied  by  her  attendant, 
bears  date  November  25,  1768.  A  month  later  Martha  8ee- 
bach,  her  attendant,  wrote  (in  German)  that  her  mistress  had 
saflTercd  frightfully  ft^ora  fever;  so  much  so  that  her  reason 
left  her  for  some  time,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Mesdem- 
oiselles  de  Barr  were  for  bringing  up  the  child  by  hand  ;  but  not 
being  versed  in  nursery  practices,  the  infant  had  ailed  sadly 
until  restored  to  its  mother.  Madame  de  Saveme  was  now 
tranquil.  Madame  was  greatly  better.  8he  had  eulfercd  most 
fearfully.  In  her  illness  she  was  constantly  calling  for  her 
foster-sister  to  protect  her  IVom  some  danger,  which,  as  she 
appeared  to  fancj',  menaced  Madame. 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  passing, 
I  remember  the  arrival  of  the  next.  It  lies  in  yonder  drawer, 
and  was  written  by  a  poor  fevered  hand  which  is  now  cold,  in 
ink  which  is  faded  after  fiftj-  years.*  I  remember  my  mother 
screaming  out  in  German,  which  she  always  spoke  when 
strongl}'  moved,  "  Dear  Heaven,  m}'  child  is  mad  — is  mad  ! " 
And  indeed  that  poor  faded  letter  contains  a  strange  rhap- 
sody'. 

Ursule  !  '*  she  wrote  (I  do  not  care  to  give  at  length  the 
words  of  the  poor  wandering  creature),  after  my  child  was 
bom  the  demons  wanted  to  take  her  from  me.  But  I  struggled 
and  kept  her  quite  close,  and  now  they  can  no  longer  hurt  her. 
I  took  her  to  church.  Martha  went  with  me,  and  He  was 
there  —  he  always  is  —  to  defend  me  from  the  demons,  and  I 
had  her  christened  Agnes,  and  I  was  christened  Agnes  too. 
Think  of  my  being  christened  at  twenty-two !  Agnes  the  First, 
and  Agnes  the  Second.    But  though  my  name  is  changed, 

*  The  noemoirs  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  ^20,  '21.  Mr. 
Duval  was  gazetted  Rear-Admiral  and  K.C.B.  in  the  promotions  on  the 
acceseioo  of  King  George  IV. 
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I  am  always  the  same  to  my  Ursule,  and  my  name  now  Is, 
Agnes  Clarisse  de  Saverne,  born  de  ViomesniL" 

She  had  actually,  when  not  quite  mistress  of  her  ovn 
reason,  been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
her  child.  Was  she  sane  when  she  so  acted?  Had  she 
thought  of  the  step  before  taking  it?  Had  she  known  Cath- 
olic clergymen  at  Saverne,  or  had  she  other  reasons  for  her 
conversion  than  those  which  were  furnished  in  the  conver- 
sations which  took  place  between  her  husband  and  M.  dela 
Motte?  In  this  letter  the  poor  lady  says,  "Yesterday  two 
persons  came  to  my  bed  with  gold  crowns  round  their  heads. 
One  was  dressed  like  a  priest ;  one  was  beautiful  and  covered 
with  arrows,  and  they  said,  ^  We  are  Saint  Fabian  and  Saint 
Sebastian ;  and  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  St.  Agnes :  and  she 
will  be  at  churcli  to  receive  you  thei-e/  " 

What  the  real  case  was  I  never  knew.  The  Protestant 
clergy  man  whom  I  saw  in  after  da3's  could  only  bring  his  book 
to  show  that  he  had  christened  the  infant  not  Agnes,  but 
Augustine.  Martha  Seebach  is  dead.  La  Motte,  when  I 
conversed  with  him,  did  not  touch  u[)on  this  part  of  the  poor 
lady's  history.  I  conjecture  that  the  images  and  pictures 
which  she  had  seen  in  the  churches  operated  upon  her  fevered 
bi*ain ;  that,  having  procured  a  Roman  Calendar  and  Missal, 
she  knew  saints*  days  and  feasts ;  and,  not  yet  recovered  from 
her  delirium  or  quite  responsible  for  the  actions  which  she 
performed,  she  took  her  child  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  bap- 
tized there. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  the  poor  lady  had  to  practise  more  deceit 
and  concealment.  The  ^  ^  demons  "  were  the  old  maiden  sisters 
left  to  watch  over  her.  She  had  to  hoodwink  these.  Had  she 
not  done  so  before  —  when  she  went  to  the  Cardinal's  palace  at 
Saverne?  Wherever  the  poor  thing  moved  I  fancy  those  ill- 
omened  e3'es  of  La  Motte  glimmering  upon  her  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. Poor  Eve  —  not  lost  quite,  I  pray  and  think,  — but  that 
serpent  was  ever  trailing  after  her,  and  she  was  to  die  poisoned 
in  its  coil.  Who  shall  understand  the  awfhl  ways  of  Fate?  A 
.year  after  that  period  regai'ding  which  I  write,  a  lovely  Imperial 
Princess  rode  through  the  Strasboui'g  streets  radiant  and  blush- 
ing, amidst  pealing  bells,  ]x>aring  cannon,  garlands  and  ban- 
ners, and  shouting  multitudes.  Did  any  one  ever  think  that 
the  last  stage  of  that  life's  journey'  was  to  be  taken  in  a  hideous 
tumbrel,  and  to  terminate  on  a  scaffold?  The  life  of  Madame 
de  Saveitie  was  to  last  but  a  year  more,  and  her  end  to  be 
scarcel}'  less  ti'agical. 
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Many  pli3'8icians  have  told  me  how  oflen  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  brain  of  a  mother  will  be  affected.  Madame  de  Saverne 
remained  for  some  time  in  tliis  febrile  condition,  if  not  un- 
conscioQS  of  her  actions,  at  least  not  accountable  for  all  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  three  months  she  woke  up  as  out  of  a 
dream,  having  a  dreadful  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  passed.  Under  what  hallucinations  we  never  shall  know, 
or  3'ielding  to  what  persuasions,  the  wife  of  a  stern  Protestant 
nobleman  had  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  had  been 
christened  there  with  her  child.  She  never  could  recall  that 
step.  A  great  terror  came  over  her  as  she  thought  of  it  —  a 
great  terror  and  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  the  cause  of  all  her 
grief  and  her  fear.  She  began  to  look  out  lest  he  should  return  ; 
she  clutched  her  child  to  her  breast,  and  barred  and  bolted  all 
doors  for  fear  people  should  rob  her  of  the  infant.  The  Prot- 
estant chaplain,  the  Protestant  sisters-in-law,  looked  on  with  dis- 
may and  anxiety ;  they  thought  justly  that  Madame  de  Saverne 
was  not  yet  quite  restored  to  her  reason ;  the}'  consulted  the 
physicians,  who  agreed  with  them ;  who  arrived,  who  pre- 
scribed ;  who  were  treated  by  the  patient  with  scorn,  laughter, 
insult  sometimes ;  sometimes  with  tears  and  terror,  according 
to  her  wayward  mood.  Her  condition  was  most  puzzling.  The 
sisters  wrote  from  time  to  time  guarded  reports  respecting  her 
to  her  husband  in  Corsica.  He,  for  his  part,  replied  instantl}' 
with  volumes  of  his  wonted  verbose  commonplace.  He  acqui- 
esced in  the  decrees  of  Fate,  w^hen  informed  that  a  daughter 
was  born  to  him ;  and  presently  wrote  whole  reams  of  instruc- 
tions regarding  her  nurture,  dress,  and  physical  and  religious 
training.  The  child  was  called  Agnes?  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred Barbara,  as  being  his  mother's  name.  I  remember  in 
some  of  the  poor  gentleman's  letters  there  were  orders  about 
the  child's  pap,  and  instructions  as  to  the  nurse's  diet.  He  was 
coming  home  soon.  The  Corsicans  had  been  defeated  in  every 
action.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been  a  knight 
of  the  King's  orders  Ipng  ere  this.  M.  de  Viomesnil  hoped 
still  to  get  for  him  the  oixler  of  Military  Merit  (the  Protestant 
order  which  his  Majesty  had  founded  ten  years  previously). 
These  letters  (which  were  subsequently  lost  b}'  an  accident  at 
sea*)  sjwke  modestly  enough  of  the  Count's  pereonal  adven- 
tures. I  hold  him  to  have  been  a  ver}'  brave  man,  and  only  not 
tedious  and  prolix  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  merits  and  services. 

*  The  letters  from  Madame  de  Saverne  to  my  mother  at  Winchelsea  were 
not  subject  to  this  misliap,  but  were  always  kept  by  Madame  Duval  in  her 
own  escritoire. 
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The  Count's  letters  succeeded  each  other  post  afler  post. 
The  end  of  the  war  was  approaching,  and  with  it  his  return  was 
assured.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  seeing  his  child,  and 
leading  her  iu  the  way  she  should  go  —  the  right  waj,  the  true 
way.  As  the  mothei^s  brain  cleared,  her  terror  grew  greater  — 
her  terror  and  loathing  of  her  husband.  She  c*ould  not  bear 
the  thought  of  his  return,  or  to  &ce  him  with  the  confession 
which  she  knew  she  must  make.  His  wife  turn  Catholic  and 
bapUze  his  child  ?  She  felt  he  would  kill  her,  did  he  know  what 
had  happened.  She  went  to  the  priest  who  had  baptized  her. 
M.  Geoi'gel  (his  Eminence's  secretary)  knew  her  husband. 
The  Prince  Cardinal  was  so  great  and  powerful  a  prelate, 
Georgel  said,  that  he  would  protect  her  against  all  the  wrath  of 
all  the  Protestants  in  France.  I  think  she  must  have  had  inter- 
views with  the  Prince  Cardinal,  though  there  is  no  account  of 
them  In  &ny  letter  to  my  mother. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  M.  de  Vaux,  M.  de  Viomes- 
nil,  both  wrote  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Count  de  Saveme.  Their  good  wishes  would  attend  him  home ; 
Protestant  as  he  was  tiieir  best  interest  should  be  exerted  in 
his  behalf. 

The  day  of  the  Count's  return  approached.  The  day  ar- 
rived :  I  can  fancy  the  brave  gentleman  with  beating  heart 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  homely  lodging  where  his  family 
have  been  living  at  Strasbourg  ever  since  the  infant's  birth. 
How  he  has  dreamt  alxnit  t^iat  child :  prayed  for  her  and  his 
wife  at  night-watch  and  bivouac  —  prayed  for  tliem  as  he  stood, 
calm  and  devout,  in  the  midst  of  battle.  .... 

When  he  enters  the  room,  he  sees  only  two  frightened 
domestics  and  the  two  ghastly  faces  of  his  scared  old 
sisters. 

Where  are  Clarisse  and  the  child?"  he  asks. 
.The  child  and  the  mother  were  gone.    The  aunts  knew  not 
where. 

A  stroke  of  palsy  could  scarcely  have  smitten  the  nnhappy 
gentleman  more  severely  than  did  the  news  which  his  trembling 
family  was  obliged  to  give  him.  In  later  days  I  saw  M.  Schnorr, 
the  German  pastor  from  Kehl,  who  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, and  who  was  installed  in  the  Count's  house  as  tutor  and 
chaplain  during  the  absence  of  the  master.  When  Madame 
de  Saverne  went  to  make  her  covchfr  at  Strasbourg"  (M. 
Schnorr  said  to  me),  I  retired  to  my  duties  at  Ketd,  glad 
enough  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  my  home,  for  the  noble  lady  's 
reception  of  me  was  anj-thing  but  gi*acious  ;  and  I  had  to 
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endure  muoh  fenude  sarcasin  and  many  unkind  words  from 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  whenever,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented 
myself  at  her  table.  Sir,  that  most  unhappy  lady  used  to  make 
sport  of  me  before  her  domestics.  She  used  to  call  me  her 
gaoler.  She  used  to  mimic  my  ways  of  eating  and  drinking. 
She  would  yawn  in  the  midst  of  my  exhortations,  and  ciy-  out, 
*  O  que  c'est  bete ! '  and  when  I  gave  out  a  Psalm,  would  utter 
little  cries,  and  sa}',  *  Pardon  me,  M.  Schnorr,  but  you  sing  so 
out  of  tune  you  make  my  head  ache  ; '  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
continue  that  portion  of  the  seiTice,  the  ver^'  domestics  laugh- 
ing at  me  when  I  began  to  sing.  My  life  was  a  mailyrdom, 
but  I  bore  my  tortures  meekly,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  my 
love  for  M.  le  Comte.  When  her  ladyship  kept  her  chamber  1 
used  to  wait  almost  daily  upon  Mesdemoiselles  the  Count's  sis- 
ters, to  ask  news  of  her  and  her  child.  I  christened  the  infant ; 
but  her  mother  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  and  sent  me  out  word 
by  Mademoiselle  Marthe  that  $he  should  call  the  child  Agnes, 
though  I  might  name  it  what  I  pleased.  This  was  on  the 
21st  January,  and  I  remember  being  struck,  because  in  the 
Roman'  Calendar  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes  is  celebrated  on  that 
day. 

^'Haggard  and  actually  grown  gray,  from  a  black  man 
which  he  was,  m^'  poor  lord  came  to  me  with  wildness  and 
agony  of  grief  in  all  his  features  and  actions,  to  announce  to 
me  that  Madame  the  Countess  had  fled,  taking  her  infant  with 
her.  And  he  had  a  scrap  of  paper  with  him,  over  which  he 
wept  and  raged  as  one  demented ;  now  pouring  out  fiercer  im- 
precations, now  bursting  into  passionate  timrs  and  cries,  calling 
upon  his  wife,  his  darling,  his  prodigal,  to  come  back,  to  bring 
him  his  child,  when  all  should  be  forgiven.  As  he  thus  spoke 
his  screams  and  groans  were  so  piteous,  that  I  myself  was 
quite  unmanned,  and  ray  mother,  who  keeps  house  lor  me  (and 
who  happened  to  be  listening  at  the  door),  was  likewise  greatly 
alarmed  by  my  poor  lord's  passion  of  grief.  And  when  I  read 
on  tliat  paper  that  my  lady  countess  had  led  the  faith  to  which 
our  fathei-8  gloriously  testified  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  slaugh- 
ter, persecution,  and  l)ondage,  I  was  scarcely  less  shocked  than 
my  good  lord  himself. 

*  We  crossed  the  bridge  to  Strasbourg  badt  again  and  went 
to  the  Catliedral  Church,  and  entering  there,  we  saw  the  Abb^ 
Georgel  coming  out  of  a  chapel  where  he  had  been  to  perform 
his  devotions.  The  Abl)e,  who  knew  me,  gave  a  ghastly  smile 
as  ho  recognized  me,  and  for  a  pale  man,  his  cheek  blushed  up 
a  little  when  I  said,  ^  This  is  Monsieur  the  Comte  de  Saveme.' 
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'  Where  is  she? '  asked  m}'  poor  lord,  datching  the  AbbeTs 

arm. 

"  '  Wlio?*  asked  the  Ablx?,  stepping  back  a  little. 
'  Where  is  my  child?  where  is  my  wife? '  cries  tiie  Count. 
^  Silence,  Monsieur ! '  saj  s  the  Abb^.  ^  Do  you  know  ia 
whose  house  you  are  ?  *  and  the  chant  from  the  altar,  where  the 
serv'ice  was  being  performed,  came  upon  us,  and  smote  my 
poor  lord  as  though  a  shot  had  struck  him.  We  were  standing, 
he  tottering  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  close  by  tlic  christen- 
ing font,  and  over  m^*  lord's  head  was  a  picture  of  St.  Agnes. 

^^The  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman  oould  not  but  touch 
any  one  who  witnessed  it.  '  M.  le  Comte,'  sa3's  the  Abbe,  '  I 
feel  for  you.  This  great  surprise  has  come  upon  3'ou  unpre- 
pared —  I  —  I  pray  that  it  may  be  for  3'our  good.* 

^^^You  know,  then,  what  has  happened?'  asked  M.  de 
Saverne ;  and  the  Abb^  was  obliged  to  stammer  a  oonfessioa 
that  he  did  know  what  had  occurred.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  which  separated  my  un- 
happy lady  from  the  church  of  her  fathers. 

^  Sir,'  he  said,  with  some  spirit,  ^  this  was  a  service 
which  no  clergyman  could  refuse.  I  would  to  heaven.  Mon- 
sieur, that  you,  too,  jnight  be  brought  to  ask  it  from  me.' 

The  poor  Count,  with  despair  in  his  face,  asked  to  see  the 
register  which  confirmed  the  news,  and  there  we  saw  that  on 
the  21st  January,  1769,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes,  the 
noble  lady,  Clarisse,  Countess  of  Saverne,  born  de  Viomesnil, 
aged  twenty-two  years,  and  Agnes,  onl}'  daughter  of  the  same 
Count  of  Saverne  and  Clarisse  his  wife,  wei^  baptized  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  in  the  presenc*e  of  two  witnesses  (clerics) 
whose  names  were  signed. 

The  poor  Count  knelt  over  the  registry  book  with  an  awful 
grief  in  his  face,  and  in  a  mood  which  I  heaitily  pitied.  He 
bent  down,  uttering  what  seemed  an  imprecation  rather  than  a 
prayer,  and  at  this  moment  it  chanced  the  service  at  the  chief 
altar  was  concluded,  and  Monseigneur  and  his  suite  of  cleifry 
came  into  the  sacristy.  Sir,  the  Count  de  Saverne,  starting 
up,  clutching  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
Cardinal,  uttered  a  wild  speech  calling  down  imprecations  upon 
the  church  of  which  the  prince  was  n  chief:  *  Where  is  my 
lamb  that  you  have  taken  from  me?'  he  said,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Prophet  towards  the  King  who  had  despoiled 
him. 

^^The  Cardinal  haughtily  said  the  conversion  of  Madame 
de  Saverne  was  of  heaven,  and  no  act  of  his,  and,  adding, 
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*  bad  neighbor  as  you  have  been  to  me,  sir,  I  wish  you  so  well 
that  I  bo|)e  you  may  follow  her/ 

At  this  the  Count,  losing  all  patience,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  denounced  the  Cardinal,  and 
called  down  maledictions  upon  his  head  ;  said  that  a  day  should 
come  when  his  abominable  pride  should  meet  with  a  punishment 
and  fall ;  and  spoke,  as,  in  fact,  the  poor  gentleman  was  able 
to  do  only  too  readily  and  volubl}^  against  Rome  and  all  its 
errors. 

The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  replied  with  no  little  dignity, 
as  I  own.  He  said  that  such  words  in  such  a  place  were  offen- 
sive and  out  of  all  reason :  that  it  only  depended  on  him  to 
have  M.  de  Saverne  arrested,  and  punished  for  blasphemy  and 
insult  to  the  Church:  but  that,  pitying  the  Count's  unhappy 
condition,  the  Cardinal  would  forget  the  hasty  and  insolent 
words  he  had  uttei*ed  —  as  he  would  know  how  to  defend  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne  and  her  child  after  the  righteous  step  which 
she  had  taken.  And  he  swept  out  of  the  sacristy  with  his 
suite,  and  passed  through  the  door  which  leads  into  his  palace, 
leaving  my  poor  Count  still  in  his  despair  and  fur}'. 

''As  he  spoke  with  those  Scripture  plirases  which  M.  de 
Saverne  ever  had  at  command,  I  remember  how  the  Prince 
Cardinal  tossed  up  his  head  and  smiled.  1  wonder  whether  he 
thought  of  the  words  when  his  own  da}'  of  disgrace  came,  and 
the  fatal  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  which  brought  him  to 
ruin."  * 

Not  without  difficulty'*  (M.  Schnorr  resumed)  I  induced 
the  poor  Count  to  quit  the  church  where  his  wife's  apostas}' 
had  been  performed.  The  outer  gates  and  walls  are  decorated 
with  numberless  sculptures  of  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar : 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  the  poor  man  stood  on  the  threshold 
shouting  imprecations  in  the  sunshine,  and  calling  down  woe 
upon  France  and  Rome.  I  hurried  him  away.  Such  language 
was  dangerous,  and  could  bring  no  good  to  either  of  us.  He 
was  almost  a  madman  when  I  conducted  him  back  to  his  home, 
where  the  ladies  his  sisters,  scared  with  his  wild  looks,  besought 
me  not  to  leave  him. 

Again  he  went  into  the  room  which  his  wife  and  child  had 
inhabited,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the  relics  of  both  which  still 
were  lefl  there,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  grief  which  were  piti- 

•  My  informant,  Protestant  though  he  was,  did  not,  as  I  remember, 
speak  with  very  much  asperity  against  the  Prince  Cardinal.  He  said  that 
the  prince  lived  an  edifying  life  after  his  fall,  succoring  the  poor,  and  do- 
ing everything  in  his  power  to  defend  the  cause  of  loyalty.  —  D.  D. 
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able  indeed  to  witness.  I  speak  of  what  happened  near 
forty  years  ago,  and  remember  the  scene  as  though  yesterday : 
the  passionate  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman,  tlic  sobs  and 
pra3'ers.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  little  cap  be- 
longing to  the  infant.  He  seized  it:  kissed  it:  wept  over 
it :  calling  upon  the  mother  to  bring  the  child  back  and  he 
would  forgive  all.  He  thrust  the  little  C4ip  into  his  breast: 
opened  every  drawer,  book,  and  closet,  seeking  for  some  indi- 
cations of  the  fugitives.  My  opinion  was,  and  that  even  of  the 
ladies,  sisters  of  M.  le  Comte,  that  Madame  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  convent  with  the  child,  that  the  Cardinal  knew  where  she 
was,  poor  and  friendless,  and  that  the  Protestant  gentleman 
would  in  vain  seek  for  her.  Perhaps  whert  tired  of  that  place 
—  I  for  m}'  part  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse  a  light-minded, 
wilful  person,  who  certainly  had  no  vocation^  as  the  Catholics 
call  it,  for  a  religious  life  —  I  thought  she  migiit  come  out  after 
a  while,  and  gave  my  patron  such  consolation  as  I  ct>uld  devise, 
upon  this  faint  hope.  He  who  was  all  forgiveness  at  one  min- 
ute, was  all  wrath  at  the  next.  He  would  rather  see  his  child 
dead  than  receive  her  as  a  Catholic.  He  would  go  to  the  King, 
surrounded  by  harlots  as  he  was,  and  ask  for  justice.  There 
were  still  Protestant  gentlemen  left  in  France,  whose  spirit  was 
not  altogether  trodden  down,  and  they  would  back  him  in  de- 
nmnding  repanition  for  this  outrage. 

I  had  some  vague  suspicion,  which,  however,  T  dismissed 
from  my  mind  as  un worth}',  that  there  might  be  a  third  party 
cognizant  of  Madame's  flight ;  and  this  wns  a  gentleman,  once 
a  great  favorite  of  M.  le  Comte,  and  in  whom  I  m3'self  was  not 
a  little  interested.  Three  or  four  davs  after  the  Comt^  de  Sa- 
veme  went  away  to  the  war,  as  I  was  meditating  on  a  sermon 
which  I  proposed  to  deliver,  walking  at  the  back  of  my  lord's 
house  of  8averne,  in  the  fields  which  skirt  the  wood  where  the 
Prince  Cardinal's  great  Schloss  stands,  I  saw  this  gentleman 
with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  recognized  him  —  the  Chev- 
alier de  la  Motte,  the  very  person  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
M.  de  Saveme  in  the  campaign  against  the  English. 

''M.  de  la  Motte  said  he  was  stag  ing  with  the  Cardinal,  and 
trusted  that  the  ladies  of  Saveme  were  well.  He  sent  his  re- 
spectful compliments  to  them :  in  a  langhing  wa}'  said  he  had 
been  denied  the  door  when  he  came  to  a  visit,  which  he  thought 
was  an  unkind  act  towards  an  old  comrade ;  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  Count's  departure  — '  for,  Herr 
Pfarrer,*  said  he,  '  you  know  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  in 
many  most  i^iportant  conversations  which  I  had  with  the 
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Comte  de  Saverne,  the  difTerenoes  between  oar  two  churches 
was  the  subject  of  our  talk,  and  I  do  think  I  should  have  uon- 
verted  him  to  ours.'  I,  humble  village  pastor  as  I  am,  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  in  such  a  cause,  and  we  straightway*  had 
a  most  interesting  conversation  together,  in  which,  as  the  gen- 
tleman showed,  I  had  not  the  worst  of  the  argument.  It 
appeared  he  had  been  educated  for  the  Roman  Church,  but 
afterwards  entered  the  army.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
man,  and  his  name  was  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte.  You  look 
as  if  you  had  known  him,  M.  le  Capitaine  —  will  it  please 
you  to  replenish  your  pipe,  and  take  another  ghiss  of  my 
beer?" 

I  said  I  had  effectivement  known  M.  de  la  Motte;  and  the 
good  old  clergyman  (with  many  compliments  to  me  for  speak- 
ing French  and  German  so  glibly)  proceeded  with  his  artless 
narrative :  I  was  ever  a  poor  horseman :  and  when  I  came 
to  be  chaplain  and  major-domo  at  the  Hdtel  de  Saverne,  in  the 
Count's  absence,  Madame  more  than  once  rode  entirely  away 
from  me,  saying  that  she  could  not  afford  to  go  at  my  clerical 
jog-trot.  And -being  in  a  scarlet  amazon,  and  a  conspicuous 
object,  3'ou  see,  I  thought  I  saw  her  at  a  distance  talking  to 
a  gentleman  on  a  schimmel  horse,  in  a  grass*green  coat. 
When  I  asked  her  to  whom  she  spoke,  she  said,  '  M.  le  Pas- 
teur, you  radotez  with  your  gray  horse  and  3*our  green  coat ! 
If  yon  are  set  to  be  a  spy  over  me,  ride  faster,  or  bring  out  the 
old  ladies  to  bark  at  your  side.'  The  fact  is,  the  Countess  was 
for  ever  quarrelling  with  those  old  ladies,  and  the}'  were  a  yelp- 
ing ill-natured  pair.  They  treated  me,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  no  better  than  a  lackey, 
sir,  and  made  me  eat  the  bread  of  humiliation ;  whereas  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse,  though  often  haughty,  flighty,  and  pas- 
sionate, could  also  be  so  winning  an<l  gentle,  that  no  one  could 
resist  her.  Ah,  sir!"  said  the  pastor,  *'that  woman  had  a 
coaxing  way  with  her  when  she  chose,  and  when  her  flight 
came  I  was  in  such  a  way  that  the  jealous  old  sister-in-laws 
said  I  was  in  love  with  her  myself.  Pfui !  For  a  month  before 
my  lord's  arrival  I  had  been  knocking  at  all  doors  to  see  if  I 
could  find  my  poor  wandering  lady  behind  them.  She,  her 
child,  and  Martha  her  maid,  were  gone,  and  we  knew  not 
whither. 

**On  that  verj'  firat  day  of  his  unhappy  arrival,  M.  le  Comte 
discovered  wliat  his  sisters,  jealous  and  curious  as  they  were, 
what  I,  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acumen,  had  failed  to  note. 
Amopgst  torn  papers  and  chi^ns,  in  her  ladyship's  bureau, 
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there  was  a  scrap  with  one  line  in  her  handwriting  — '  Vrsuh^ 
Urmle,  le  tyran  rev,  .  .  . '  and  no  more. 

"  '  Ah  r  M.  le  Comte  said,  'she  is  gone  to  her  foster-sister 
in  England !  Qnick,  quick,  horses ! '  And  before  two  hoars 
were  passed  he  was  on  horseback)  making  the  first  stage  of  that 
long  joumej." 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  TRAVELLERS. 


The  poor  gentleman  was  in  such  haste  that  the  old  proverb 
was  realized  in  his  case,  and  his  journey  was  anything  but 
speedy.  At  Nanci  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had  nearly 
carried  him  off,  and  in  which  he  unceasingly  raved  about  his 
child,  and  called  upon  his  faitliless  wife  to  return  her.  Almost 
before  he  was  convalescent,  he  .was  on  his  way  again,  to  Bou- 
logne, where  he  saw  that  English  coast  on  which  he  rightly  con- 
jectured his  fugitive  wife  was  sheltered. 

And  here,  from  my  bojish  remembrance,  which,  respecting 
these  early  days,  remains  extraordinarily  clear,  I  can  take  up 
the  sfx)ry,  in  which  I  was  myself  a  very  young  actor,  placing  in 
the  strange,  fantastic,  often  terrible,  drama  which  ensued  a  not 
insignificant  part.  As  I  survey  it  now,  the  curtain  is  down, 
and  tlie  play  long  over ;  as  I  think  of  its  surprises,  disguises, 
mysteries,  escapes,  and  dangers,  I  am  amazed  m^'self,  and 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  almost  as  great  a  fiatalist  as  M.  de  la 
Motte,  who  vowed  that  a  superior  Power  ruled  our  actions  for 
us,  and  declared  that  he  could  no  more  prevent  his  destiny  from 
accomplishing  itself,  than  he  could  prevent  his  hair  fVom  grow- 
ing. What  a  destiny  it  was !  What  a  fatal  tragedy  was  now 
about  to  begin  I 

One  evening  in  our  Midsummer  holida3'8,  in  the  3'ear  1769, 
I  remember  being  seated  in  my  little  chair  at  home,  witli  a 
tempest  of  i*ain  beating  down  the  sti^et.  We  had  customers 
on  most  evenings,  but  thei*e  happened  to  be  none  on  this  night ; 
and  I  remember  I  was  puzzling  over  a  bit  of  Latin  grammar,  to 
which  mother  used  to  keep  me  stoutly  when  I  came  home  ftom 
school. 

It  is  fifty  years  since.*  I  have  forgotten  who  knows  how 
many  events  of  my  life,  which  are  not  much  worth  the  remem- 

»  The  narrative  seems  to  hare  been  written  ahout  the  year  1820. 
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bering ;  bat  I  have  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  now  a  little  scene 
which  occurred  on  this  momentous  night,  as  though  it  had 
been  acted  within  this  hour.  As  we  are  sitting  at  our  various 
employments,  we  hear  steps  coming  up  the  street,  which  was 
empty,  and  silent  but  for  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain.  We 
hear  steps — several  steps  —  along  the  pavement,  and  they  stop 
at  our  door. 

Madame  Duval !  It  is  Gregson  I  "  cries  a  voice  fVom  with- 
out. 

Ah,  bon  Dieu ! "  says  mother,  starting  up  and  turning 
quite  white. 

And  then  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant.  Dear  heart !  How 
well  I  remember  that  little  cry  I 

As  the  door  opens,  a  great  gust  of  wind  sets  our  two  candles 
flickering,  and  I  see  enter  — 

A  gentleman  gi\ing  his  arm  to  a  lad}'  who  is  veiled  in  cloaks 
and  wraps,  an  attendant  carrying  a  crying  child,  and  Gregson 
the  boatman  after  them. 

My  mother  gives  a  great  hoarse  shriek,  and  ci^nng  out, 
Clarisse !  Clarisse ! "  rushes  up  to  the  lad}*  and  hugs  and  em- 
braces her  passionately.  The  child  cries  and  wails.  The  nurse 
strives  to  soothe  the  infant.  The  gentleman  takes  off  his  hat 
and  wrings  the  wet  from  it,  and  looks  at  me.  It  was  then  I  felt 
a  strange  shock  and  terror.  I  have  felt  the  same  shock  once  or 
twice  in  my  life :  and  once,  notably,  the  person  so  affecting  me 
has  been  my  enemy,  and  has  come  to  a  dismal  end. 

'*  We  have  had  a  very  rough  voyage,"  says  the  gentleman 
(in  French)  to  my  grandfather.  ''We  have  been  fourteen 
hours  at  sea.  Madame  has  suffered  greatly  and  is  much  ex- 
hausted." 

Thy  rooms  are  ready,"  says  mother,  fondly.  My  poor 
Biche,  thou  shalt  sleep  in  comfort  to-night,  and  need  fear  noth- 
ing, nothing!" 

A  few  days  before  I  had  seen  mother  and  her  servant  might- 
ily busy  in  preparing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  decollating 
them.  When  I  asked  whom  she  was  expecting,  she  boxed  my 
ears,  and  bade  me  be  quiet ;  but  these  were  evidently  the  ex- 
pected visitors ;  and,  of  course,  from  the  names  which  mother 
use<l,  I  knew  that  the  lady  was  the  Countess  of  Saveme. 

And  this  is  thy  son,  Ursule?  "  says  the  lady.  "  He  is  a 
great  boy  I    My  little  wretch  is  always  crj  ing." 

'*0h,  the  little  darling,"  a&ys  mother,  seizing  the  child, 
which  fell  to  crying  louder  than  ever,  "  scared  by  the  nodding 
plume  and  bristling  crest"  of  Madame  Duval,  who  wore  a 
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great  cap  in  those  days,  and  indeed  looked  as  fierce  as  any 
Hector. 

When  the  pale  lady  spoke  so  harshly  about  the  child,  I  re- 
member myself  feeling  a  sort  of  surprise  and  displeasure,  in- 
deed, I  have  loved  children  all  my  life,  and  am  a  fool  aboat 
them  (as  witness  ray  treatment  of  my  own  rascal) ,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  I  was  ever  a  tj  rant  at  school,  or  ever  foiiglit  there 
except  to  hold  my  own. 

My  mother  produced  what  food  was  in  the  house,  and  wel- 
comed her  guests  to  her  humble  table.  What  ti'ivial  things  re- 
main impressed  on  the  memory !  I  i*emember  laughing  in  my 
bo3ish  way  because  the  lady  said,  Ah!  c'est  9a  du  th^?  je 
n'en  ai  jamais  godt^.  Mais  c'est  tres  manvais,  n'es^oe  pas,  M. 
le  Chevalier?"  I  suppose  they  had  not  learned  to  drink  tea  in 
Alsace  yet.  Mother  stopped  m}'  laughing  with  her  usual  appeal 
to  my  ears.  I  was  dailj'  receiving  that  sort  of  correction  (Vom 
the  good  soul.  Grandfather  said,  If  Madame  the  CkMinteas 
would  like  a  little  tass  of  real  Nantes  brandy  after  her  voyage^ 
ho  could  supply  her ;  but  she  would  have  none  of  that  either, 
and  retired  soon  to  her  chamber,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her  with  my  mother's  best  sheets  and  diapers,  and  in  which  was 
a  bed  for  her  maid  Martha,  who  had  retired  to  it  with  the  little 
crying  child.  For  M.  le  Ohevalier  de  la  Motte  an  apartment 
was  taken  at  Mr.  Billis's  the  baker's,  down  the  street :  —  a 
IViend  who  gave  me  many  a  plum-cake  in  my  childhood,  and 
whose  wigs  grandfather  dressed,  if  you  must  know  the  truth. 

At  morning  and  evening  we  used  to  have  prayers,  which 
grandfather  spoke  with  much  eloquence ;  but  on  this  night,  aa 
he  took  out  his  great  Bible,  and  was  for  having  me  read  a  ohap- 
ter,  my  motlier  said,  No.  This  poor  Clarisse  is  fatigued,  and 
will  go  to  bed.**  And  to  bed  accoi-dingly  the  stranger  went. 
And  as  I  read  my  little  chapter,  I  remember  how  teans  fell  down 
mother's  clieeks,  and  how  she  cried,  '^Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mou 
Dieu !  ayez  pitie  d'elle,"  and  when  I  was  gCHUg  to  sing  our 
evening  hymn,  Nun  ruheo  alle  Walder,"  she  told  me  to  huslu 
Madame  up  stairs  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep.  And  she 
went  up  stairs  to  look  after  Madame,  and  bade  me  be  a  little 
guide  to  the  sti*ange  gentleman,  and  show  him  the  way  to 
Billis's  house.  Off  I  went,  prattling  by  his  side ;  I  dare  say  [ 
soon  forgot  the  terror  which  I  felt  when  1  first  saw  him.  You 
may  be  sure  all  Winchelsea  knew  that  a  Freiich  lady,  and  her 
child,  and  her  maid,  were  come  to  sta,y  with  Madame  Duval, 
and  a  French  gentlenmu  to  lodge  over  the  baker's. 

I  never  shall  forget  my  teiTor  and  astonishment  vfh&k  motlier 
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told  me  that  tiiis  lady  who  came  to  as  was  a  Papist.  There 
were  two  gentlemen  of  that  religion  living  in  oar  town,  at  a 
handsome  house  called  the  Prior}' ;  but  they  had  Httle  to  do 
wHh  persons  in  my  parents^  hum  bie  walk  of  life,  though  of 
course  my  mother  woald  dress  Mrs.  Weston's  head  as  well  as 
an3'  other  lady's.  I  foi^ot  also  to  my  that  Mrs.  Duval  went 
out  sometimes  as  ladies'  nurse,  and  jn  that  capacity  had  at- 
tended Mrs.  Weston,  who,  however,  lost  her  child.  The  Wes« 
tons  had  a  chapel  in  their  house,  in  the  old  grounds  of  the 
Priory,  and  clei*gymen  of  their  persuasion  used  to  come  over 
from  my  Lord  Newbuiqgh's  of  81indon,  or  from  Arundel,  where 
there  is  another  great  Papist  house ;  and  one  or  two  Roman 
Catholics  there  were  very  few  of  them  in  our  town  —  were 
buried  in  a  part  of  the  old  gardens  of  the  Priory,  where  a  monks' 
burxing^place  had  been  before  llany  Vlll.'s  time. 

The  new  gentleman  was  the  first  Papist  to  whom  I  had  ever 
spoken ;  and  as  I  trotted  about  the  town  with  him,  showing 
him  the  <^d  gates,  the  church,  and  so  forth,  1  remember  saying 
to  htm,    And  have  3*ou  burned  an}'  Protestants?  " 

Oh,  yes ! "  says  ha,  giving  a  horrible  grin,  I  have  roasted 
several,  and  eaten  them  afterwards."  And  1  shrank  back  from 
him,  and  his  pale  grhming  face ;  feeling  once  nK>re  that  terror 
which  had  come  over  me  when  I  first  beheld  him.  He  was  a 
queer  genUeman;  he  was  amused  by  my  simplicity  and  odd 
sayings.  He  was  never  tired  of  having  me  with  him.  He  said 
I  should  be  his  little  English  master ;  and  indeed  he  learned 
the  language  saiprisingt}'  quick,  whereas  poor  Madame  de 
Saverne  never  understood  a  word  of  it. 

She  was  very  ill  —  pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek, 
sitting  for  whole  hours  in  silence,  and  looking  round  frightened, 
as  if  a  prey  to  some  terror.  1  have  seen  my  mother  watching 
her,  and  looking  almost  as  scared  as  the  countess  herself.  At 
times,  Madame  could  not  bear  the  crjingof  the  child,  and  would 
order  it  away  from  her.  At  other  times,  she  would  clutch  it, 
cover  it  with  cloaks,  and  lock  her  door,  and  herself  into  the 
diamber  with  her  infant..  She  used  to  walk  about  the  house  of 
a  night.  I  had  a  little  room  near  mother's,  which  1  occupied 
during  ^e  holidays,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday's,  when  £ 
came  over  from  Rye.  1  remember  quite  well  waking  up  one 
night,  and  hearing  Madame's  voice  at  mother's  door,  crying 
out,  Ursula,  Ursula!  quick!  horses!  I  must  go  away.  He 
is  coming;  I  know  he  is  coming!"  And  then  there  were 
remonstrances  on  mothers  i)art,  and  Madame's  maid  came  out 
of  her  room,  with  entreaties  to  her  mistress  to  i*eturn.    At  the 
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cry  of  the  child,  the  poor  mother  would  ni^  awaj  from  what- 
ever place  she  was  in,  and  harry  to  the  infant.  Not  that  she 
loved  it.  At  the  next  moment  she' would  cast  the  child  dom 
on  the  bed,  and  go  to  the  window  again,  and  look  to  the  sea. 
For  hours  she  sat  at  that  window,  with  a  curtain  twisted  roand 
her,  as  if  hiding  from  some  one.  Ah !  how  have  I  looked  up 
at  that  window  since,  and  the  light  twinkling  here !  I  wonder 
does  the  house  remain  yet?  1  don't  like  now  to  think  of  tht 
passionate  grief  I  have  passed  through,  as  I  looked  up  to  yoo 
glimmering  lattice. 

It  was  evident  our  poor  visitor  was  in  a  deplorable  oonditioiu 
The  apothecary  used  to  come  and  shake  his  head,  and  order 
medicine.  The  medicine  did  little  good.  The  sleeplessness 
continued.  She  was  a  prey  to  constant  fever.  She  would  make 
incoherent  answers  to  questions  put  to  her,  laugh  and  weep  at 
odd  times  and  places ;  push  her  meals  away  from  her^  thoogh 
they  were  the  best  my  poor  mother  could  supply ;  order  ray 
grandfather  to  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  have  the  im- 
pudence to  sit  down  before  her ;  coax  and  scold  my  mother  by 
turns,  and  take  her  up  verj^  sharpl}'  when  she  rebuked  me. 
Poor  Madame  Duval  was  scared  by  her  foster-sister.  She,  who 
ruled  everybody,  became  humble  before  the  poor  crazy  lady. 
I  can  see  them  both  now,  the  lady  in  white,  listless  and  silent 
as  she  would  sit  for  hours  taking  notice  of  no  one,  and  mother 
watching  her  with  terrified  dark  eyes. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  had  his  k)dgings,  and  came  and 
went  between  his  house  and  ours.  I  thought  he  was  the  lady's 
cousin.  He  used  to  call  himself  her  cousm ;  I  did  not  know 
what  our  pastor  M.  Borel  meant  when  he  came  to  mother  one 
day,  and  Said,  Fi,  done,  what  a  pretty  business  thou  bast 
commenced,  Madame  Denis  —  thou  an  elder's  daughter  of  our 
Church !  " 

"  What  business?*'  says  mother. 
That  of  harboring  crime  and  shelterhig  iniquity,"  says  he, 
naming  the  crime,  viz.  No.  vii.  of  the  Decalogue. 

Being  a  child,  I  did  not  then  understand  the  word  he  used. 
But  as  soon  as  he  bad  spoken,  mother,  taking  up  a  saucepan  of 
soup,  cries  out,  **  Get  out  of  there.  Monsieur,  all  pastor  as  yoa 
are,  or  I  will  send  this  soup  at  thy  ugly  head,  and  the  saucepan 
afterwards."  And  she  looked  so  fierce,  that  I  am  not  surprised 
the  little  man  trotted  ofi*. 

Shortly  afterwards  gi  andfather  comes  home,  looking  ahnost 
as  frightened  as  his  camwcmding  officer^  M.  Borel.  Grandfather 
expostulated  with  his  daughter-in-law.    He  was  in  a  great 
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agitation.  He  wondered  bow  stie  could  speak  so  to  tlie  pastor 
of  tlie  Church.  All  the  town,"  says  he,  is  talking  about 
you  and  this  unhappy  lad3\" 

"  All  the  town  is  an  old  woman,"  replies  Madame  Duval, 
stamping  her  foot  and  twUiing  her  /notisUiche^  I  might  say,  almost. 

What?  These  white«beaks  of  French  cry  out  because  I  re- 
ceire  my  foster-sister?  What?  It  is  wrong  to  shelter  a  poor 
foolish  dying  woman  ?  Oh,  the  cowai-ds,  the  cowards !  Listen, 
petit-papa ;  if  yoa  hear  a  word  said  at  the  club  against  your 
6ru,  and  do  not  knock  the  man  down,  1  will."  And,  faith,  I 
think  grand&ther's  bru  would  have  kept  her  word. 

I  fear  my  own  unlucky  simplicity  brought  part  of  the  oppro- 
brium down  upon  my  poor  mother,  which  she  had  now  to  suffer 
in  our  French  colony ;  for  one  day  a  neighbor,  Madame  Crochu 
by  name,  stepping  in  and  asking,  How  is  your  boarder,  and 
how  is  her  cousin  the  Count?  "  — 

Madame  Clarisse  is  no  better  than  before,"  said  I  (shak- 
ing my  head  wisely),  and  the  gentleman  is  not  a  count,  and 
be  is  not  her  cousin,  Madame  Crochu !  " 

Oh,  he  is  no  relation  ?  "  sa^'s  the  mantua-maker.  And  that 
story  was  quickly  told  over  the  little  town,  and  when  we  went 
to  church  next  Sunday,  M.  Borel  preached  a  sermon  which 
made  all  the  congregation  look  to  us,  and  poor  mother  sat  boil- 
ing red  like  a  lobster  fresh  out  of  the  pot  I  did  not  quite  know 
what  I  had  done :  I  know  what  mother  was  giving  me  for  my 
pains,  when  our  poor  patient,  entering  the  room,  hearing,  I 
suppose,  the  hissing  of  the  stick  (and  never  word  fVom  me, 
I  used  to  bite  a  bullet,  and  hold  my  tongue) ,  rushed  into  the 
room,  whisked  the  cane  out  of  mother's  hand,  flung  her  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  a  strength  quite  surprising,  and 
clasped  me  up  in  her  arms  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  glaring  at  mother.  Strike  your  own  child,  mon- 
ster, monster!"  says  the  poor  lady.  Kneel  down  and  ask 
pardon :  or,  as  sure  as  I  am  the  queen,  I  will  order  your  head 
off!" 

At  dinner,  she  ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her.  ^  ^  Bishop ! " 
she  said  to  grandfather,  m}'  lady  of  honor  has  been  naught}'. 
She  whipped  the  little  prince  with  a  scorpion.  I  took  it  ^om 
her  hand.  Duke !  if  she  does  it  again,  there  is  a  sword :  I 
desire  you  to  cut  the  countess's  head  off! "  And  then  she  took 
a  carving-knife  and  waved  it,  and  gave  one  of  her  laughs,  which 
always  set  poor  mother  a-crying.  She  used  to  call  us  dukes 
and  princes  —  I  don't  know  what — poor  soul.  It  was  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  whom  she  generally  styled  duke,  hold-> 
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ing  out  her  hand,  and  saying,  Kneel,  sir,  kneei,  and  kiBS  our 
royal  hand."  And  M%  de  la  Mo^  would  kneel  with  a  sad  sad 
face,  and  go  through  this  hapless  ceremony.  Aa  for  grand- 
father, who  was  very  bald,  and  without  his  wig,  being  one 
evening  below  her  window  culling  a  salad  in  his  gaixlen,  she 
beckoned  him  to  her  smiling,  and  when  the  poor  old  man  came, 
she  upset  a  dish  of  tea  over  his  bald  pate  and  said,  I  appoint 
yon  and  anoint  you  Bishop  of  St.  Denis ! " 

The  woman  Martha,  who  had  been  the  oompanion  of  the 
Countess  de  Saveme  in  her  unfortunate  iight  from  home  —  I 
believe  that  since  the  birth  of  her  child  the  poor  lady  had  never 
been  in  her  right  senses  at  all  —  broke  down  ander  the  oeaseleas 
watching  and  care  her  mistress's  condition  necessitated,  and  £ 
have  no  doubt  found  her  duties  yet  more  painful  and  difficult 
when  a  second  mistress,  and  a  very  harsh,  imperioas,  and 
jealous  one,  was  set  over  her  in  the  pecson  of  worthy  Madama 
Duval.  My  mother  was  for  ordering  everybody  who  wouM 
submit  to  her  orders,  and  enUrely  managing  the  affiurs  of  alt 
those  whom  she  loved.  8he  put  the  mother  to  bed,  and  the 
baby  in  her  cradle ;  she  prepared  food  for  botii  of  them,  dresseil 
one  and  tiie  other  with  an  equal  affection,  and  loved  that  on- 
consdous  mother  and  child  with  a  passionate  devotion.  Bat 
she  loved  her  oWn  way,  was  jealous  of  all  who  came  betweea 
her  and  the  objects  of  her  love,  and  no  doubt  led  her  sofaonli- 
nates  an  uncomfortable  life. 

Thi'ee  months  of  Madame  Dnral  tired  out  the  (30001686*8 
Alsatian  maid,  Martha.  She  revolted  and  said  she  would  go 
home.  Mother  said  she  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  but  was 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  always  averred  the  woman 
stole  articles  of  dress^  and  trinkets,  and  laces,  belonging  to  her 
mistress,  before  she  left  us :  and  in  an  evil  hour  this  wretched 
Martha  went  away.  I  believe  she  really  loved  her  mistress, 
and  would  have  loved  the  child,  had  my  mother's  rigid  arms 
not  pushed  her  fVom  its  eot.  Poor  little  innocent,  in  what 
tragic  gloom  did  th}-  life  begin !  But  an  unseen  Power  was 
guarding  that  helpless  innocence:  and  sure  a  good  angel 
watched  it  in  its  hour  of  danger! 

So  Madame  Duval  turned  Martha  out  of  her  tent  as  Sarah 
thrust  out  Hagar.  Are  women  pleased  after  doing  these  pretty 
tricks?  Your  ladyships  know  best.  Madame  D.  not  only 
thrust  out  Martha,  but  flung  stones  after  MaiAha  all  her  Hfo. 
She  went  awa^s  not  blameless  perhaps,  but  wounded  to  the 
quick  with  ingratitude  which  had  been  shown  to  her,  and  a 
link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of  destinj'  which  was  bioding  dl 
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these  people*— me  the. boy  of  aeven  ^-ears  old;  yonder  litde 
speechless  infant  of  as  many  months ;  that  poor  wandering 
lady  bereft  of  reason ;  that  dark  inscrutable  companion  of  hers 
who  brought  evil  with  him  wherever  he  came. 

From  Dui^eness  to  Boulogne  is  but  six-and-thirty  n^es, 
and  our  boats,  when  war  was  over,  were  constantly  making 
journeys  there.  £ven  in  war-time  the  little  harmless  craft  left 
each  other  alone,  and,  I  suspect,  carried  oa  a  great  deal  of 
peaceable  and  fraudolent  trade  together.  Grandfather  had 
share  of  a  fishing boat  with  one  Thomas  Gregson  of  Lydd. 
When  Martha  was  determined  to  go,  one  of  our  boate  waja^ 
ready  to  take  her  to  the  place  from  whence  she  came,  or  transfer 
her  to  a  French  boat,  which  would  return  into  its  own  harixnr.* 
She  was  carried  back  to  Boulogne  and  landed.  I  know  the 
day  full  well  from  a  document  now  before  me>  of  whidi  the  dis-^ 
mal  writifig  anil  signing  were  occasioned  by  that  very*  laading. 

Aft  she  stepped  out  from  the. pier  (a  crowd  of  people,  no 
doiibt^  tearing  the  poor  wretch's  slender  luggage  from  her  to 
carr>'  it  to  the  Citstoms)  alnoost  the  first  person  on  whom  the 
woman's  eyes  fell  was  her  master  the  Count  de  Saveme.  He 
had  actuall}'  only  reached  the  place  on  that  verj-  da}',  and 
walked  tiie  pier,  looking  towards  Englandr  as  many  a  man  has 
done  from  the  same  spot,  when  he  saw  the  servant  of  his  own 
wife  come  up  the  side  of  the  pier. 

He  rushed  to  her^  as  she  stai  ted  back  screaming  and  almost 
fainting,  but  the  crowd  of  be^ars  behind  her  prevented  her 
retreats  ^^The  child,  — does  the  child  live?"  asked  the  poor 
Coant,  in  the  German  tongue,  which  both  spoke* 

The  child  was  well.  Thank  God,  thank  God !  The  poor 
Ikther's  heart  was  freed  from  that  terror,  then !  I  can  fancy 
the  gentleman  sayiag,  Your  mistress  is  at  Winchelsea,  with 
her  foster-sister?" 

Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  is  always,  at  Winchelsea?  " 
Ye —  oh,  no,  no,  M.  le  Comte ! " 

Silence,  liarl  He  made  the  journey  with  her.  They 
stopped  at  the  same  inns.  M.  le  Brun,  merchant,  aged  34 ; 
his  sister,  Madame  Dubois,  aged  24,  with  a  female  infant  in 
her  aims,  and  a  maid,  lefl  this  port,  on  20th  AprU,  in  the  Eng- 
lish fishing-boat '  Mary,'  of  R^e.  Before  embarking  they  slept 
at  the  ^  £ca  de  France.'    I  knew  I  should  find  them." 

*  There  were  points  for  which  our  boats  used  to  make,  and  meet  the 
Freodi  boata  when  not  distarbed,  and  do  a  greait  deal  more  business  than 
I  could  then  understand.  —  D.  D. 
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Bj  all  that  is  sacred,  I  never  left  Madame  once  daring  the 

voyage ! " 

Never  till  to-day?  Enough.  How  was  the  fishing-boat 
called  which  brought  you  to  Boulogne?** 

One  of  the  boat* s  crew  was  actuall}'  walking  behind  the  un- 
happy gentleman  at  the  time,  with  some  packet  which  Martha 
had  left  in  it.*  It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined  npon  sud- 
denly and  swilU}'  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  and  under 
the  avenging  sword  of  the  iKend  he  bad  betraj-ed.  He  bade 
the  man  follow  him  to  the  hotel.  There  should  be  a  good 
drink-money  for  him. 

Does  he  treat  her  well?  "  asked  the  poor  gentleman,  as  be 
and  the  maid  walked  on. 

Dame !  No  mother  can  be  more  gentle  than  he  is  with 
her?  "  Where  Martha  erred  was  in  not  saying  that  her  mistress 
was  ptterly  deprived  of  reason,  and  had  been  so  almost  since 
the  child's  birth.  She  owned  that  she  had  attended  her  lady 
to  the  cathedral  when  the  Countess  and  the  infant  were  chris- 
tened, and  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was  also  present.  He  has 
taken  body  and  soul  too,**  no  doubt  the  miserable  gentleman 
thought. 

He  happened  to  alight  at  the  yery  hotel  where  the  fbgitives 
of  whom  he  was  in  search  had  had  their  quarters  four  months 
before  (so  that  for  two  months  at  least  poor  M.  de  Saveme 
must  have  lain  ill  at  Nanci  at  the  commencement  of  his  jour- 
ney). The  boatman,  the  luggage  people,  and  Martha  the 
servant  followed  the  Count  to  this  hotel ;  and  the  femme-de- 
chamhre  remembered  how  Madame  Dubois  and  her  brotlier  had 
been  at  the  hotel  —  a  poor  sick  ladj',  who  sat  up  talking  the 
whole  niglit.  Her  brother  slept  in  the  right  wing  across  the 
court.  Monsieur  has  the  ladj^'s  room.  How  that  child  did 
cry  I  See,  the  windows  look  on  the  port.  "  Yes,  this  was  the 
ladv*8  room.*' 

"And  the  child  lay  on  which  side?  " 
On  that  side." 

M.  de  Saverne  looked  at  the  place  which  the  woman  pointed 
out,  stooped  his  head  towards  the  pillow,  and  cried  as  if  bis 
heart  would  break.  The  fisherman's  tears  rolled  down  too 
over  his  brown  face  and  hands.  Le  pauvre  homme^  le  pautn 
homme  I 

"  Come  into  m}'  sitting-room  with  me,"  he  said  to  the  fisher- 
man.   The  man  followed  him  and  shut  the  door. 

*  I  had  this  from  the  woman  herself,  whom  we  saw  whea  we  paid  oar 
Tisit  to  Lorrauie  and  Alsace  in  1814. 
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His  burst  of  feeling  was  now  over.  He  became  entirely 
calm. 

Ton  know  the  house  from  which  this  woman  came,  at 
Winchelsea,  in  England  ?  ** 
Yes." 

You  toolc  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  thither?" 
Yes." 

You  remember  the  man  ?  ** 
Perfectly.*' 

For  thirtj'  louis  will  3-ou  go  to  sea  to-night,  take  a  passen- 
ger,  and  deliver  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Motte?  ** 

The  man  agreed:  and  I  take  out  fVom  my  secretary  that 
letter,  in  its  tawn}'  ink  of  filly  years'  date,  and  read  it  with  a 
strange  interest  always :  — 

"^To  THE  Chetalibr  Francois  Joseph  db  la  Mottb,  at  Wikchbuba, 

IN  £lfOLAirD. 

I  KNEW  I  should  find  you.  I  never  donbted  where  you 
were.  But  for  a  sharp  illness  which  I  made  at  Nanci,  I  should 
have  been  with  you  two  months  earlier.  After  what  has  oc- 
curred between  us,  I  know  this  invitation  will  be  to  you  as  a 
command,  and  that  you  will  hasten  as  you  did  to  m}'  rescue 
from  the  English  bayonets  at  Hastenbeck.  Between  us,  M. 
le  Chevalier,  it  is  to  life  or  death.  I  depend  upon  3'ou  to  com- 
municate this  to  no  one,  and  to  follow  the  messenger,  who  will 
bring  3  0U  to  me. 

**  Count  de  Saverne." 


This  letter  was  brought  to  our  house  one  evening  as  we  sat 
in  the  front  shop.  I  had  the  child  on  my  knee,  which  would 
have  no  other  playfellow  but  me.  The  Countess  was  pretty 
quiet  that  evening  —  the  night  calm,  and  the  windows  open. 
Grandfather  was  reading  his  book.  The  Countess  and  M. 
de  la  Motte  were  at  cards,  though,  poor  thing,  she  could  scarce 
pla}*  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  there  comes  a  knock,  at 
which  gi^andfather  puts  down  his  book.* 

All's  well,**  sajs  he.  *'Enti-ez.  Comment!  c'est  rous, 
Bidois  ?  " 

*•  Oui,  c'est  bien  moi,  patron  I*'  says  Mons.  Bidois,  a  great 
fellow  in  boots  and  petticoat,  with  an  eelskin  queue  hanging 
down  to  his  heels.  ''C'est  Ik  le  petit  du  pauv*  Jean  Louis? 
Est  i  genti  le  pti  patron  !  " 

*  There  was  a  particular  knock,  as  I  learned  later,  in  osc  among  grand- 
papa's prirate  friends,  and  Mons.  Bidois  no  doubt  had  this  signaL 
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And  as  he  lobks  at  me,  he  mbs  a  hand  across  his  noee. 

At  this  moment  Madame  la  Comtesse  gave  one,  two,  ^ree 

screams,  a  laugh,  and  then  cries — Ah,  c'eet  mon  man  qui 

revient  de  la  guerre.    II  est  Ik — k  la  crois^.    Bon  joor,  M. 

le  Comte !    Bon  jour.    Vous  avez  une  petite  fille  bien  laide, 

bien  laide,  que  je  n'aim^  pets  du  tout,  pas  du  tout !    He  is  there ! 

I  saw  him  at  the  window.    There  !  there !    Hide  me  from  him. 

He  will  kill  me,  he  will  kill  me !  "  she  cried. 

*' Calmez-vous,  Clarisse,"  says  the  Chevalier,  who  was 

weary,  no  doubt,  of  the  poor  lady's  endless  outene^  and 

follies. 

Calnies-Tous,  ma  fllle !  *'  sings  out  mother,  from  the  inner 
room,  where  she  was  washing. 

Ah,  Monsieur  is  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte?"  says  Bidois. 

Apres,  Monsieur,"  B&ys  the  Chevalier,  looking  haughtily 
up' from  the  cards. 

In  that  ease,  I  have  a  letter  for  M.  le  Chevalier."  And 
the  sailor  handed  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  that  letter  which 
I  have  translated,  the  ink  of  which  was  black  and  wet  then, 
though  now  it  is  sere  and  faded. 

This  Chevalier  had  faced  death  and  danger  in  a  score  of  dare- 
devil expeditions.  At  the  game  of  steel  and  lead  there  was  no 
cooler  performer.  He  put  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
quietly  into  his  pocket,  finished  his  game  with  the  Countess, 
and  telling  Bidois  to  follow  him  to  his  lodgings,  took  leave  of 
the  com  pan}'.  I  dare  say  the  poor  Countess  built  up  a  house 
with  the  caixJs,  and  took  little  more  notice.  Mother,  going  to 
close  the  shutters,  said,  It  was  droll,  that  little  man,  the 
fiiend  to  Bidois,  was  still  standing  in  the  street."  You  see  we 
had  all  sorts  of  droll  fViends.  Seafaring  men,  speaking  a  jar- 
gon of  English,  French,  Dutch,  were  constantly  dropping  \m 
upon  us.  Dear  heaven !  when  I  think  in  what  a  company  I 
have  lived,  and  what  a  galore  I  rowed  in,  is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  I  did  not  finish  whei*e  some  of  my  fiiends  did? 

I  made  a  dro/fi  de  metier  at  this  time.  I  was  set  by  grand- 
father to  learn  his  business.  Our  apprentice  taught  me  the 
commenwmeut  of  the  noble  ait  of  wig-weaving*  As  soon  as  I 
was  tall  enough  to  stand  to  a  gentleman's  nose  I  was  i>rotni8eii 
to  be  promoted  to  l>e  a  shaver.  I  trotted  on  motlier's  errands 
with  her  bandboxes,  and  what  not ;  and  I  was  made  diy-nurse 
to  poor  Madame's  baby,  who,  as  I  said,  loved  me  most  of  all 
in  the  house ;  and  who  would  put  her  little  dimpled  han<te  oat 
and  crow  with  delight  to  see  me.  The  Orst  day  I  went  out 
with  this  little  baby  in  a  little  wheel-chair  mother  got  for  her, 
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the  town  bo^B  made  rare  fun  of  me :  and  I  had  to  fight  one,  as 
poor  little  A^es  sat  suckiog  ber  little  thumb  in  her  chair,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  whilst  the  battle  was  going  on,  who  should  come  up 
but  Doctor  Barnard,  the  English  rector  of  Saint  Philip's,  who  lent 
us  French  Protestants  the  nave  of  his  church  for  our  service, 
whilst  our  tumble-down  old  church  was  being  mended.  Doctor 
Barnard  (for  a  reason  which  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  but 
which  I  am  compelled  to  own  now  was  a  good  one)  did  not  like 
grandfather,  nor  mother,  nor  our  family.  You  may  be  sure 
our  people  abused  him  in  return.  He  was  called  a  haughty 
priest  —  a  vilain  becg-veeg,  mother  used  to  sa}*,  in  her  French- 
English.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  her  dislike  to  him 
was,  that  his  big  vig  a  fine  cauliflower  it  was  — >  was  powdered 
at  another  barber's.  WelK  whilst  the  battle  royal  was  going 
on  between  me  and  Tom  Caffin  (dear  heart !  how  well  1  remem- 
ber the  fellow,  though  —  let  me  see  —  it  is  fifty-four  years  since 
we  punched  each  other's  little  noses).  Doctor  Barnard  walks  up 
to  ns  boys  and  stops  the  fighting.  ^'You  little  rogues,  Til 
have  you  all  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  by  my  beadle," 
says  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  magistrate  too :  aa  for  this  little 
French  barber,  he  is  always  in  mischief.*' 

They  langhed  at  me  and  called  me  Dry-nurse,  and  wanted 
to  upset  the  little  cart,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  bear  it«  And  it's 
my  duty  to  protect  a  poor  child  that  can't  help  itself,"  said  I, 
Yer3'  stoutl}'.  Her  mother  is  ill.  Her  nurse  has  run  awajs 
and  she  has  nobody  —  nobody  to  protect  her  but  me — and 
^  ^otre  P^re  qui  est  aux  cieux  ; ' "  and  I  held  up  my  little  hand 
as  grandfather  used  to  do ;  ^'and  if  those  boys  hurt  the  child, 
I  wi/i  fight  for  ber." 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  and  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  gave  me  a  dollar. 

And  come  to  see  us  all  at  the  Rectorj*,  cliild,"  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard says,  who  was  with  the  Doctor;  and  she  looked  at  the 
little  baby  that  was  in  its  cot,  and  said,  Poor  tiling,  poor 
thing!'' 

And  the  Doctor,  turning  round  to  the  English  boys,  still 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  said,  Mind,  all  yon  boys !  If  I  hear 
of  you  being  such  cowards  again  as  to  strike  this  little  lad  for 
doing  his  duty,  I  will  have  you  whipped  by  my  beadle,  as  sure 
as  ray  name  k  Thomas  Baitiard.  Shake  hands,  you  Thomas 
Calfin,  with  the  French  boy;"  and  I  said,  '^I  would  shake 
hands  or  fight  it  out  whenever  Tom  Cafi3n  liked ;"  and  so  took 
my  {^ace  as  pony  again,  and  pulled  my  little  cart  down  Sand- 
gate. 
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These  stories  got  about  amongst  the  townspeople,  and  fish- 
ermen, and  seafaring  folk,  I  suppose,  and  the  people  of  our 
little  circle ;  and  they  were  the  means,  God  help  me,  of  bring- 
ing me  in  those  very  earl^^  days  a  legacy  which  1  have  sttU. 
You  see,  the  day  after  Bidois,  the  French  fisherman,  paid  ns  a 
visit,  as  I  was  pulling  my  little  cart  up  the  hill  to  a  little  farm- 
er's house  where  grandfather  and  a  partner  of  his  had  some 
pigeons,  of  which  1  was  \ery  fond  as  a  boy,  I  met  a  little  dark 
man  whose'  face  I  cannot  at  all  recall  to  my  mind,  but  who 
spoke  French  and  German  to  me  like  grandfather  and  mother. 

That  is  the  child  of  Madame  von  Zabern? ''  says  he,  trembling 
very  much. 

Ja,  Herr ! "  sa^'s  the  little  boy  

O  Agnes,  Agnes !  How  the  years  roll  away !  What  strange 
events  have  befallen  us :  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to 
suffer :  what  a  merciful  heaven  has  protected  U3<.  since  that  day 
when  your  father  knelt  over  the  little  ear,  in  which  hia  child  lay 
sleeping  I  I  have  the  picture  in  my  mind  now.  I  see  a  winding 
road  leading  down  to  one  of  the  gates  of  our  town ;  the  blue 
marsh-land,  and  yonder,  across  the  marsh.  Rye  towers  ami 
gables;  a  great  silver  sea  stretching  beyoi)d;  and  that  dark 
man's  figure  stooping  and  looking  at  the  child  asleep.  He 
never  kissed  the  infant  or  touched  her.  I  remember  it  woke 
smiling,  and  held  out  its  little  arms,  and  he  turned  away  with 
a  sort  of  groan. 

Bidois,  the  French  fisherman  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  to 
see  us  on  the  night  before,  came  up  here  with  another  com- 
panion, an  Englishman  1  think. 

"  Ah !  we  seek  for  you  everywhere.  Monsieur  l«  Comte," 
says  he.    "  The  tide  serves  and  it  is  full  time." 

Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  on  board?"  says  the  Count  de 
Saverne. 

II  est  bien  Ih,"  says  the  fisherman.  And  they  went  down 
the  hill  through  the  gate,  without  turning  to  look  back. 

Mother  was  quite  quiet,  and  gentle  all  that  day.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  scared  her.  The  poor  Countess  prattled  and 
laughed,  or  cried  in  her  unconscious  way.  But  grandfather  at 
evening  prat  er  that  night  making  the  exposition  rather  long, 
mother  stampeil  her  foot,  and  said,  Assez  bavarde  com  me  ^i 
mon  pere,"  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  her  apron  over  her 
face. 

She  remained  all  next  da}^  very  silent,  O'.nng  often,  and 
reading  in  our  great  German  Bible.  She  was  kind  to  me  that 
day.    I  remember  her  saying,  in  her  deep  voice,  "Thou  art  a 
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brave  boy,  Denikin."  It  was  seldom  she  patted  my  head  so 
softly.  That  night  our  patient  was  very  wild ;  and  laughing 
a  great  deal,  and  singing  so  that  the  people  wonld  stop  in  the 
streets  to  listen. 

Doctor  Barnard  again  met  me  that  day,  dragging  my  little 
carriage,  and  he  fetched  me  into  the  Rectory  for  the  first  time, 
nod  gave  me  cake  and  wine,  and  the  book  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  the  ladies  admired  the  little  baby,  and  said  it  was 
a  pity  it  was  a  little  Papist,  and  the  Doctor  hoped  /  was  not 
going  to  turn  Papist,  and  I  said,  ''Oh,  never."  Neither 
mother  nor  I  liked  that  darkling  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
who  was  fetched  over  from  our  neighbors  at  the  Priory  by 
M.  de  la  Motte.  The  Chevalier  was  very  firm  himself  in  that 
teligion.  I  little  thought  then  that  I  was  to  see  him  on  a  day 
when  his  courage  and  his  faith  were  both  to  have  an  awful 
trial. 

...  I  was  reading  then  in  this  fine  book  of  Monsieur  Gal- 
land  which  the  Doctor  had  given  me.  I  had  no  orders  to  go  to 
bed,  strange  to  saj',  and  I  dare  say  was  peeping  into  the  cave 
of  the  Forty  Thieves  along  with  Master  Ali  Baba,  when  I  heard 
the  clock  whirring  previously  to  striking  twelve,  and  steps 
coming  rapidly  up  our  empty  street. 

Mother  started  up,  looking  quite  haggard,  and  undid  the 
bolt  of  the  door. 

*'  C'est  lui ! "  sa^'s  she,  with  her  eyes  starting,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  came  in,  looking  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  up  stairs,  awakened  b}*  the  striking 
clock  perhaps,  began  to  sing  overhead,  and  the  Chevalier  gave 
a  great  start,  looking  more  ghastly  than  before,  as  my  mother 
with  an  awAil  face  looked  at  him. 

'*  II  Ta  vonlu,"  says  M.  de  la  Motte,  hanging  down  his  head  ; 
and  again  poor  Madame's  crazy  voice  began  to  sing. 

REPORT. 

"On  the  27th  June  of  this  year,  1769,  the  Comte  de  Sa- 
verne arrived  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  lodged  at  the  Ecu  de 
France,  where  also  was  stajing  M.  le  Mai*quis  du  Quesne 
Menneville,  Chef  d'Escadre  of  the  Naval  Armies  of  his  Majesty. 
The  Comte  de  Saverne  was  previously  unknown  to  the  Marquis 
du  Quesne,  but  recalling  to  M.  du  Quesne's  remembrance  the 
fact  that  his  illustrious  ancestor  the  Admiral  du  Quesne  pix>- 
f^BBsed  the  Reformed  religion,  as  did  M.  de  Saverne  himself, 
M.  de  Saverne  entreated  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  to  be  his 
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friend  in  a  rencontre  which  deplorable  circumstances  rendered 
unavoidable. 

"  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Saveme  stated  to  M.  le  Marquis 
du  Quesne  the  causes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  Francis 
Joseph  de  la  Motte,  late  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Soubise,  at 
present  i-esiding  in  England  in  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  The  statement  made  b}-  the  Corate  de  Sa- 
veme was  such  as  to  convince  M.  du  Quesne  of  the  Count's 
right  to  exact  a  reparation  from  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte. 

"  A  boat  was  despatched  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June,  with 
a  messenger  bearing  the  note  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saveme.  And 
in  this  boat  M.  de  la  Motte  returned  from  England. 

The  undei-signed  Comte  de  Berignj',  in  garrison  at  Bou- 
logne, and  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  consented  to 
serve  as  his  witness  in  the  meeting  with  M.  de  Saveme. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  on 
the  sands  at  half  a  league  from  the  port  of  Boulogne :  and  the 
weapons  chosen  were  pistols.  Both  gentlemen  were  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  as  one  might  expect  from  officers  distin- 
guished in  the  King's  service,  who  had  faced  the  enemies  of 
France  as  comrades  together. 

^'  Before  firing,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  advanced  four 
steps,  and  hokling  his  pistol  down,  and  la3'ing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  said,  — '  I  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  laid 
against  me  b}'  Monsieur  de  Saveme.' 

''The  Comte  de  Saverne  said,  — '  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la 
]\I()tte,  I  have  made  no  charge ;  and  if  I  had,  a  lie  costs  you 
nothing.' 

''  M.  de  la  Motte,  saluting  the  witnesses  courteously,  and 
with  grief  rather  than  anger  visible  upon  his  countenance,  re- 
turned to  his  line  on  the  sand  which  was  marked  out  as  the 
place  where  he  was  to  stand,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces  from 
his  adversary. 

At  the  signal  being  given  both  fired  simultaneously.  The 
ball  of  ^r.  de  Saverne  grazed  M.  de  la  Motte's  side-c^irl,  while 
his  ball  struck  M.  de  Saverne  in  the  right  breast.  M.  4e  Sa- 
verne stood  a  moment,  and  fell. 

"The  seconds,  the  surgeon,  and  M.  de  la  Motte  advanced 
towards  the  fallen  gentleman  ;  and  M.  de  la  Motte,  holding  up 
his  hand,  again  said,  — '  1  take  heaven  to  witness  the  person  is 
innocent.' 

'*  The  Corate  de  Saverne  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak.  He 
lifted  himself  from  the  sand,  supporting  himself  on  one  arm: 
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bnt  all  he  said  was,  *  You,  you  — '  and  a  great  issue  of  blood 
nished  from  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back,  and,  with  a  few  con- 
vulsions, died. 

(Signed)       "  Marquis  du  Quesne  Menneville, 

"  Chef  (TEscadre  aux  Armees  NavaUs  du  Roy, 

"  CoMPTE  DE  Bi^RlGNY, 

Brigadier  de  Cavalerie," 

SUKGEON'S  REPORT. 

**  I,  Jean  Batiste  Drouot,  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Regiment 
Royal  Cravate,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  certify  that  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  which  ended  so  lamentabl}'.  The 
death  of  the  gentleman  who  succumbed  was  immediate ;  the 
ball,  passing  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  breastbone,  pene- 
trated the  lung  and  the  large  artery  supplying  it  with  blood, 
and  caused  death  by  immediate  suffocation/' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 

That  last  night  which  he  was  to  pass  upon  earth,  M.  de 
Saverne  spent  in  a  little  tavern  in  Winchelsea,  frequented  by 
fishing  people,  and  known  to  Bidois,  who,  even  during  the 
war,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  to  England  vi\yon 
errands  in  which  Mons.  Grandpapa  was  very  much  interested  — 
precentor,  elder,  perruqnier  as  he  was. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  had  had  some  talk  with  the  fisher- 
man  during  the  voyage  from  Boulogne,  and  more  conversation 
took  place  on  this  last  night,  when  tlie  Count  took  Bidois  partly 
into  his  confidence  :  and,  without  mentioning  the  precise  cause 
of  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  la  Motte,  said  that  it  was  inevitable  ; 
that  the  man  was  a  villain  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pol- 
lute the  earth  ;  and  that  no  criminal  was  ever  more  righteously 
executed  than  this  dievalier  would  be  on  the  moiTOw,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  two  were  to  meet. 

The  meeting  would  have  taken  place  on  that  veiy  night,  but 
M.  de  la  Motte  demanded,  as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  do,  some 
liours  for  the  settlement  of  his  own  affaii*s ;  and  prefen-ed  to 
fight  on  French  ground  mther  than  English,  as  the  survivor  of 
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the  qiiarrel  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  very  foagh  tfeatinent 
in  this  country. 

La  Motte  betook  himself  then  to  arranging  his  papers.  As 
for  the  Count  dc  Saverne,  he  said  all  his  dispositions  were  made. 
A  dowr}'  —  that  which  his  wife  brought-^ would  go  to  her 
child.  His  own  propert}'  was  devised  to  his  own  relations,  and 
he  could  give  the  child  nothing.  He  had  only  a  few  pieces  in 
his  puree,  and,  ''Tenez,"  says  he,  this  watch.  Should  any- 
thing befall  me,  I  desire  it  may  be  given  to  the  little  boy  who 
saved  my  — that  is,  her  child."  And  the  voice  of  M.  le  Corate 
broke  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the  tears  ran  over  his  fihgers. 
And  the  seaman  wept  too,  as  he  told  the  stoiy*  to  me  yea;^ 
after,  nor  were  some  of  mine  wanting,  I  think,  for  tiiat  poor 
heart-broken^  wretched  man,  writhing  in  helpless  agony,  as  the 
hungry  sand  drank  his  blood.  Assuredly,  the  guilt  of  Unt 
blood  was  on  thy  head,  Francis  de  la  Motte. 

The  watch  is  ticking  on  the  table  liefore  me  as  I  write.  It 
has  been  m}-  companion  for  half  a  century.  I  remember  m}' 
childish  delight  when  Bidois  brought  it  to  me,  and  told  my 
mother  the  tale  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  You  see  her  condition,"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  my  mother 
at  this  time.  We  arfe  separated  fbi  ever,  as  hopelessly  as 
though  one  or  other  were  dead.  M}'  hand  slew  her  husband. 
Perhaps  my  fault  dcsti"0)^  her  reason.  I  transmit  misfortunes 
to  those  I  love  and  would  serve.  Shall  I  marrj*  her?  I  will  if 
you  think  I  can  sei*ve  her.  As  long  as  a  guinea  remains  to  me, 
I  will  halve  it  with  her.  I  have  but  very  few  left  now.  My 
fortune  has  crumbled  under  my  hands,  as  have  my  friendships, 
my  once  bright  prospects,  my  ambitions.  I  am  a  doomed  man : 
somehow  I  drag  down  those  who  love  me  into  my  doom." 

And  so  indeed  there  was  a  Cain  marky  as  it  were,  on  this 
unhappy  man.  He  did  bring  wi'eck  and  niin  on  those  who 
loved  him.  He  was  as  a  lost  soul,  I  somehow  think,  whose 
tortures  had  begun  already.  Pi-edestined  to  evil,  to  crime,  to 
gloom ;  but  now  and  again  some  one  took  pit}-  upon  this 
wretch,  and  amongst  those  who  pitied  him  was  m^'  stern 
mother. 

And  here  I  may  relate  how  it  happened  that  I  "  saved  "  the 
child,  for  which  act  poor  M.  dc  Saverne  i-ewai-ded  me.  Bidois 
no  doubt  told  that  story  to  M.  le  Comte  in  the  course  of  their 
gloomy  vo\age.  Mrs.  Martha,  tlie  Countess's  attendant,  had 
received  or  taken  leave  of  absence  one  night,  after  putting  the 
child  and  the  poor  lady,  who  was  no  better  tliaii  a  ohild,  to  bed. 
1  went  to  my  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  boys  sleep ;  and  I  target 
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what  business  called  away  my  mother  likewise,  but  when  she 
came  back  to  look  for  her  poor  Biche  and  the  infant  in  its  cradle 
—  both  were  gone. 

I  have  seen  the  incomparable  Siddons,  in  the  play,  as,  white 
and  terrified,  she  passed  through  tiie  darkened  hall  after  King 
Duncan's  murder.  M}-  mother's  face  wore  a  look  of  terror  to 
the  firil  as  tragical,  when,  starting  up  from  my  boy  ish  sleep,  I 
6at  up  in  my  bed  and  saw  her.  She  was  almost  beside  herself 
wiUi  terror.  The  poor  insane  lady  and  her  child  were  gone  — 
who  could  say  where  ?  Into  the  marshes  —  into  the  sea  —  into 
the  darkness  —  it  was  impossible  to  say  whither  tbe  Countess 
had  fled. 

We  must  get  up,  my  boy,  and  find  them,"  6a3*8  mother,  in 
a  hoarse  voice ;  and  I  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Bliss's  the  grocer, 
in  East  Street,  where  the  Chevalier  lived,  and  where  I  fouud 
him  sitting  (with  two  priests,  b}'  the  way,  guests,  no  doubt,  of 
Mr.  Weston,  at  the  Prioiy),  and  all  these,  and  mother,  on  her 
side,  with  me  following  her,  went  out  to  look  for  the  fugi- 
tives. 

We  went  by  pairs,  taking  diflTerent  roads.  Mother's  was  the 
right  one  as  it  appeared,  for  we  had  not  walked  many  minutes, 
when  we  saw  a  white  figure  coming  towards  us,  glimmering  out 
of  the  dark,  and  heard  a  voice  singing. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  "  says  mother,  and  Gott  sey  dank,"  and 
I  know  not  what  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  relief.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  Countess. 

As  we  came  up,  she  knew  us  with  our  light,  and  began  to 
imitate,  in  her  ci*azy  way*  the  cr\'  of  the  watchman,  whom  the 
poor  sleepless  soul  had  often  heard  under  the  windows.  "  Past 
twelve  o'clock,  a  starlight  night !  "  she  sang,  and  gave  one  of 
her  sad  laughs. 

When  we  came  up  to  her  we  found  her  in  a  white  wrapper, 
her  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  poor  pale  face,  and 
again  she  sang,     Past  twelve  o'clock." 

7'he  child  was  not  with  her.  Mother  trembled  in  ever3' 
limb.  The  lantern  shook  so  in  her  hand  I  thought  she  would 
drop  it. 

She  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  She  took  her  shawl  off  her 
back,  and  covered  the  poor  lady  with  it,  who  smiled  in  her 
childish  way,  and  said,  *'C*est  bou;  ct'est  chaud  9a ;  ah!  que 
c'est  bien ! " 

As  I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  lad3''s  feet,  I  saw  one  of 
them  was  naked.  Mother,  herself  in  a  dreadful  agitation,  em- 
braced and  soothed  Madame  de  Saverne.      Tell  me,  my  angel. 
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tell  me,  mj  love,  where  is  tiie  child?"  says  mother,  ah 
fainting. 

*^  The  child,  what  child?  That  little  brat  who  always  cries? 
I  know  nothing  about  children,"  says  the  poor  thing.  Take 
me  to  my  bed  this  moment,  madam !  How  dare  you  bring  me 
into  the  streets  with  naked  feet  I  ** 

''Where  have  you  been  walking,  my  dear?"  says  poor 
mother,  trying  to  soothe  her. 

''  1  iiave  been  to  Great  Saveme.  I  wore  a  domino.  I  knew 
the  coachman  quite  well,  though  he  was  muflSed  up  all  but 
his  nose.  I  was  presented  to  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal.  I 
made  him  such  a  curtsy — like  this.  Oh,  my  foot  hurts 
me!" 

She  often  rambled  about  this  ball  and  play,  and  hummed 
snatches  of  tunes  and  little  phrases  of  dialogue,  wbich  she  may 
have  heard  there.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  play  and 
ball  the  poor  thing  ever  saw  in  her  life ;  her  brief  life,  her 
wretched  life.  'Tis  pitiful  to  think  how  unhappy  it  was.  When 
I  recall  it,  it  tears  my  heart-strings  somehow,  as  it  doth  to  see 
a  child  in  pain. 

As  she  held  up  the  poor  bleeding  foot,  I  saw  that  the  edge 
of  her  dress  was  all  wet,  and  covered  with  sand, 

"  Mother,  mother ! "  said  I,  *'  she  has  been  to  the  sea !  " 

''  Have  you  been  to  the  sea,  Clarisse?"  asks  mother. 

''  J'at  ete  an  bal :  j'ai  danse ;  j*ai  chants.  J'ai  bien  reooonu 
mou  cocher.  J'ai  etd  au  bal  chez  le  Cardinal.  But  you  must  not 
tell  M.  de  Saveme.    Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  tell  him  !  " 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  roe.  And,  whenever  I  remember 
it,  my  lieart  is  full  of  thankfulness  to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good 
thoughts.  Madame,  of  whom  I  was  not  afraid,  and  who  some- 
times was  amused  by  m}'  prattle,  would  now  and  then  take  a 
walk  accompanied  by  Martha  her  maid,  who  held  the  infant,  and 
myself,  who  liked  to  draw  it  in  its  little  carriage.  We  used 
to  walk  down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  a  rock  there,  on  which 
the  poor  lady  would  sit  for  hours. 

' '  You  take  her  home,  mother,"  sa^'s  I,  all  in  a  tremble. 
"  You  give  me  the  lantern,  and  I'll  go — I'll  go"  — I  was  off  be- 
fure  I  said  where.  Down  I  went  through  Westgate ;  down  I  ran 
along  the  road  towards  the  place  I  guessed  at.  When  I  had 
gone  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  saw  in  the  road  something  white. 
It  was  the  Countess's  slipper^  that  she  had  left  there.  I  knew 
she  had  gone  that  wa}*. 

I  got  down  to  the  shore,  iiinning,  running  with  all  my  little 
might.    The  moon  had  risen  by  t^is  time,  shining  gloriously 
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over  a  great  silver  sea.  A  tide  of  silver  was  ponring  in  over  the 
sand.  Yonder  was  that  rock  where  we  often  had  sat.  The 
infant  was  sleeping  *on  it  under  the  stars  unconscious.  He, 
Who  loves  little  children,  had  watched  over  it.  ....  I  scarce 
can  see  the  words  as  I  write  them  down.  My  little  baby  was 
waking.  She  had  known  nothing  of  the  awful  sea  coming 
nearer  with  each  wave ;  but  she  knew  me  as  I  came,  and  smiled 
and  warbled  a  little  infant  welcome.  1  took  her  up  in  my  arms, 
and  trotted  home  with  my  pretty  burden.  As  I  paced  up  the 
bill,  M.  de  la  Motte  and  one  of  the  French  clergymen  met  me. 
By  ones  and  twos  the  other  searchers  after  my  little  wanderer 
came  home  from  their  quest.  She  was  laid  in  her  little  crib, 
and  never  knew,  until  years  later,  the  danger  from  which  she 
had  been  rescued. 

My  adventures  became  known  in  our  town,  and  I  made 
8on>e  acquaintances  who  were  ver}'  kind  to  me,  and  were  the 
means  of  advancing  me  in  after-life.  I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand much  what  was  happening  round  about  me  ;  but  now,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  I  must  confess  that  old  grandfather,  besides 
his  business  of  •perruquier,  which  3  0U  will  say  is  no  ver^*  mag- 
nificent trade,  followed  others  which  were  far  less  reputable. 
What  do  30U  say,  for  instance,  of  a  church  elder,  who  lends 
money  a  la  petite  temaine,  and  at  great  interest?  The  fisher- 
men, the  market-people,  na}',  one  or  two  farmers  and  gentlemen 
round  about,  were  beholden  to  grandfather  for  supplies,  and 
they  came  to  him,  to  be  shaved  in  more  ways  than  one.  No 
good  came  out  of  his  gains,  as  I  shall  presently  tell:  but 
meanwhile  his  hands  were  for  evei*  stretched  out  to  claw  other 
folks'  money  towards  himself ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
madame  m  Uru  loved  a  purse  too,  and  was  by  no  means  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  way  of  filling  it.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  dc  la 
Motte  was  free-handed  and  grand  in  his  manner.  He  paid  a 
pension,  I  know  not  how  much,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
Madame  de  Saverne.  He  had  brought  her  to  the  strait  in 
which  she  was,  poor  thing.  Had  he  not  worked  on  her,  she 
never  would  have  left  her  religion  :  she  never  would  have  fled 
from  her  husband :  that  fatal  duel  would  never  have  occurred  : 
right  or  wrong,  he  was  the  cause  of  her  calamity',  and  he  would 
make  it  as  light  as  it  might  be.  I  know  how,  for  years,  extrav- 
agant and  embarrassed  as  he  was,  he  yet  supplied  means  for 
handsomely  maintaining  the  little  Agnes  when  she  was  pres- 
ently left  an  orphan  in  the  world,  when  mother  and  father  both 
were  dead,  and  her  relatives  at  home  disowned  her. 

The  ladies  of  Barr,  Agnes's  aunts,  totally  denied  that  the 
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infant  was  their  brother's  child,  and  reAised  any  oontributicNi 
towartis  her  maintenance.  Her  mother^s  family  equally  dis- 
avowed her.  They  had  been  taught  the  same  story,  and  I 
sni)iK)8e  we  believe  willingly  enough  what  we  wish  to  believe. 
The  \)oor  lady  was  guilty.  Her  child  had  been  bom  in  her 
husband's  al^sence.  When  his  return  was  announced,  she  fled 
from  her  home,  not  daring  to  face  him ;  and  the  unhappy  Count 
de  Saverne  died  by  the  pistol  of  the  man  who  had  already 
robbed  him  of  his  honor.  La  Motte  had  to  bear  this  obloquy, 
or  only  protest  against  it  by  letters  from  England.  He  could 
not  go  over  to  Lorraine,  whei-e  he  was  plunged  in  debt.  At 
least,  Duval,"  said  he  to  me,  when  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  mad,  and  reckless  as  J  have 
been,  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved ;  I  have  never  allowed  the 
child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in  comfort,  when  I 
was  myself  almost  without  a  meal."  A  bad  man,  no  doubt 
this  was ;  and  yet  not  utterly  wicked :  a  great  criminal  who 
paid  an  awful  penalty.  Let  us  be  humble,  who  have  erred  too; 
and  thankful,  if  we  have  a  hope  that  we  have  found  mercy. 

I  believe  it  was  some  braggart  letter,  which  -La  Motte  wrote 
to  a  comrade  in  M.  de  Vaux*s  camp,  and  in  which  he  boasted 
of  making  the  conversion  of  a  petite  Protestante  at  Strasbourg, 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  poor  M.  de  Saverne,  hasten^ 
his  return  home,  and  brought  about  this  dreadful  end.  La 
Motte  owned  as  much,  indeed,  in  the  last  interview  I  ever  had 
with  him. 

Who  told  Madame  de  Saverne  of  her  husband's  death  ?  It 
was  not  for  years  after  that  I  myself  (unlucky  chatterbox,  whose 
tongue  was  always  blabbing)  knew  what  had  happened.  My 
mother  thought  that  she  must  have  overheard  Bidois  the  boat- 
man, who  told  the  whole  story  over  his  glass  of  Geneva  in  our 
parlor.  The  Countess's  chamber  was  overhead,  and  the  door 
left  open.  The  poor  thing  used  to  be  very  angry  at  the  notion 
of  a  locked  door,  and  since  that  awful  escapade  to  the  sea- 
shore, my  mother  slept  in  her  room,  or  a  servant  whom  she 
liked  pi-ett}'  well  sup[)rted  mother's  place. 

In  her  condition  the  dreadful  event  affected  her  but  little; 
and  we  never  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  it  until  one  evening 
when  it  happened  that  a  neighbor,  one  of  our  French  people  of 
Rye,  was  talking  over  the  tea-table,  and  telling  us  of  a  dread- 
ful thing  he  had  seen  on  Penenden  Heath  as  he  was  coming 
home.  He  there  saw  a  woman  btimed  at  the  itake  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  The  story  is  in  the  Gentleman^i  Magazine 
for  the  year  1769,  and  that  will  settle  pretty  well  the  date 
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of  the  evening  when  our  neighbor  related  the  horrible  tale 
to  lis. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saveme  (who  had  a  very  grand  air,  and 
was  i)erfectly  like  a  lady)  said  quite  simply,  In  this  case,  my 
good  Ursule,  I  shall  be  burned  too.  For  you  know  I  was  the 
cause  of  my  husband  being  killed.  M.  le  Chevalier  went  and 
killed  him  in  Corsica."  And  she  looked  round  with  a  little 
smile,  and  nodded  ;  and  arranged  her  white  dress  with  her  slim 
hot  hands. 

When  the  poor  thing  spoke,  the  Chevalier  sank  back  as  if 
be  had  been  shot  himself. 

*^Good  night,  neighbor  Marion,"  groans  mother;  "she  is 
verj'  bad  to-night.  Come  to  bed,  my  dear,  come  to  bed." 
And  the  poor  thing  followed  mother,  curtsying  very  finely  to 
the  company,  and  saying,  quite  softly,  **Oui,  oui,  oui,  the}' 
will  bum  me ;  they  will  burn  me." 

This  idea  seized  upon  her  mind,  and  never  left  it.  Madame 
la  Comtesse  passed  a  night  of  great  agitation ;  talking  inces- 
8antl3^  Mother  and  lier  maid  were  up  with  her  all  night.  All 
night  long  we  could  hear  her  songs,  her  screams,  her  terrible 
laughter.  ...  Oh,  pitiful  was  thy  lot  in  this  world,  poor  guilt- 
less, harmless  lady.  In  thy  brief  years,  how  little  happiness ! 
For  thy  marriage  portion  only  gloom,  and  terror,  and  submis* 
sion,  and  captivity.  The  awftil  Will  above  us  ruled  it  so. 
Poor  frightened  spirit !  it  has  woke  under  serener  skies  now, 
and  passed  out  of  reach  of  our  terrors,  and  temptations,  and 
troubles. 

At  my  early  age  I  could  only  be  expected  to  obey  m}^  elders 
and  parents,  and  to  consider  all  things  were  right  which  were 
done  round  about  me.  Mother's  cuffs  on  the  head  I  received 
without  malice,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  had  not  seldom 
to  submit  to  the  major  operation  which  my  grandfather  used  to 
perform  with  a  certain  rod  which  he  kept  in  a  locked  cupboard, 
and  accompany  with  long  wearisome  sermons  between  each  cut 
or  two  of  his  favorite  instinment.  These  good  people,  as  I 
gradually  began  to  learn,  bore  but  an  indifferent  reputation  in 
the  town  which  they  inhabited,  and  were  neither  liked  bv  the 
French  of  their  own  colony,  nor  by  the  English  among  whom 
we  dwelt.  Of  course,  being  a  simple  little  fellow,  I  honored 
m}'  father  and  mother  as  became  me  —  my  grandfather  and 
mother,  that  is  —  father  being  dead  some  years. 

Gmndfather,  I  knew,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  as  num- 
be{^  of  |)eople  had,  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea.    Stokes,  our 
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fishcnnan,  took  me  out  once  or  twice,  and  I  liked  the  aport 
ver}-  much :  bat  it  appeared  that  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
about  the  boat  and  tiie  fishing — for  one  night  when  we  palled 
out  only  a  short  way  beyond  a  rock  which  we  used  to  call  the 
Bull  Rock,  from  a  pair  of  horns  which  stack  out  of  the  water, 
and  there  were  hailed  by  my  old  friend  Bidok,  who  had  conie 
from  Boulogne  in  his  lugger — and  then  .  .  .  well  then,  I  wat 
going  to  explain  the  whole  matter  artlessl}*  to  one  of  oar  neigh- 
bors who  happened  to  step  in  to  supi^er,  when  grandpapa  (who 
had  made  a  grace  of  five  minutes  long  before  taking  the  dish- 
cover  off)  fetched  me  a  slap  across  the  face  which  sent  rae 
reeUng  off  my  perch.  And  the  Chevalier,  who  was  8ii|)ping 
with  us,  only  laughed  at  my  misfortune. 

This  being  laughed  at  somehow  aflTected  me  more  than  the 
blows.  I  was  used  to  those,  from  grandfather  and  mother  too ; 
but  when  people  once  had  been  kind  to  me  I  could  not  bear  a 
different  l)ehavior  from  them.  And  this  gentleman  certainly 
was.  He  improved  my  French  very  much,  and  used  to  laagh 
at  my  blunders  and  bad  pronunciation.  He  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  with  me  when  I  was  at  home,  and  made  me  spedc 
French  like  a  little  gentleman. 

In  a  very  brief  time  he  learned  English  himself,  with  a  dcoU 
accent  to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  express  himself  quite  intelligibly. 
Uis  head-quarters  were  at  Winchelsea,  though  he  would  fre- 
quently be  awa}'  at  Deal,  Dover,  Canterburj-,  even  London. 
He  paid  mother  a  pension  for  little  Agnes,  who  grew  apace, 
and  was  the  most  winning  child  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  I  remem- 
ber, as  well  as  yesterda}*,  the  black  dress  which  was  made  for 
her  after  her  |K)or  mother's  death,  her  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
great  solemn  eyes  gazing  out  ftx>m  under  the  black  curling 
ringlets  which  fell  over  her  forehead  and  face. 

Why  do  I  make  zigzag  journeys?  'Tis  the  privilege  of  old 
age  to  i)e  garrulous,  and  its  happiness  to  remember  early  days. 
As  I  sink  back  in  my  arm-chair,  safe  and  sheltered  pmt  tol 
discrimina^  and  happier  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of  most  felk)w- 
sinncrs  to  be,  the  past  comes  back  to  me  —  the  stormy  past, 
the  strange  unhappy  yet  happ3^  past  —  and  1  look  at  it  scared  and 
astonishe<l  sometimes ;  as  huntsmen  look  at  the  gaps  and  ditches 
over  which  they  have  leapt,  and  wonder  how  they  are  alive. 

My  good  fortune  in  i-escuing  Uiat  little  darling  child  caused 
the  Chevalier  to  l>e  very  kind  to  me ;  and  when  he  was  with  as, 
I  used  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  prattle  for  hours 
tc^ether,  quite  losing  all  fear  of  him.  Except  my  kind  name- 
sake, the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was  the  first  gemtlnum  I 
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^ver  met  in  intimacy  —  a  gentleman  with  many  a  stain,  nay 
irirae  to  reproach  him ;  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I 
^wn  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  towards  that  fatal  man.  I  see 
myself  a  child  prattiiDg  at  his  coat-skirts,  and  trotting  along 
our  roads  and  marshes  with  him.  I  see  him  with  his  sad  pale 
face  —  and  a  kind  of  blighting  look  he  had  —  looking  at  that 
unconscious  lady,  at  that  little  baby.  My  friends  the  Neapoli- 
tans would  have  called  his  an  evil^eye,  and  exorcised  it  accord- 
ingl3'.  A  favorite  walk  we  had  was  to  a  house  about  a  mile 
out  of  Winchelsea,  where  a  grazing  farmer  lived.  My  delight 
then  was  to  see  not  his  cattle,  but  his  pigeons,  of  which  he  had 
a  good  stock,  of  croppers,  pouters,  runts,  and  turbits ;  and 
amongst  these  I  was  told  there  were  a  sort  of  pigeons  called 
carriers,  which  would*  fly  for  prodigious  distances,  returning 
from  the  place  to  which  they  were  taken  though  it  were  ever  so 
distant,  to  that  where  they  lived  and  were  bred. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Mr.  Perreau^,  one  of  these  pigeons  actually' 
came  in  flying  from  the  sea,  as  it  appeared  to  me :  and  Perreau 
looked  at  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  said  to  the  Chevalier,  There 
is  nothing.  It  is  to  be  at  the  old  place."  On  which  M.  le 
Chevalier  only  said,  ^^C'est  bien;"and  as  we  walked  away 
told  me  all  he  knew  about  pigeons,  which  I  dare  say  was  no 
great  knowledge. 

Wh3'  did  he  say  there  was  nothing?  I  asked  in  the  injio- 
cence  of  m}-  prattle.  The  Chevalier  told  me  that  these  birds 
sometimes  brought  messages,  written  on  a  little  paper,  and  tied 
under  their  wings,  and  that  Perreau  said  there  was  nothing 
because  there  was  nothing.. 

''"Oh,  Uien!  he  sometimes  doe$  have  messages  with  his 
birds?" 

The  Chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  great  pinch 
out  of  his  fine  snuff-box.  What  did  papa  Duval  do  to  you 
the  other  day  when  you  began  to  talk  too  fast?"  says  he. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  little  tongue,  Denis,  mon  gar<;on.  If  thou 
Uvest  a  little  longer,  and  teUest  all  thou  seest,  the  Lord  help 
thee ! "  And  I  suppose  our  conversation  ended  here,  and  he 
strode  home,  and  I  trotted  after  him. 

I  narrate  these  things  occurring  in  childhood  by  the  help  of 
one  or  two  marks  which  have  been  leil  behind  —  as  the  in- 
genious boy  found  his  way  home  hy  the  pebbles  which  he 
dropped  along  his  line  of  march.  Thus  I  happen  to  know  the 
year  when  |)oor  Madame  de  Saverne  must  have  been  ill,  by 
referring  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  woman  whom  our 
neighbor  saw  burned  on  Penendeu  Heath.    Was  it  daj  s,  was 
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ft  weeks  after  this  that  Madame  de  Saverne's  iUneas  ended  ms 
all  our  illnesses  will  end  one  day? 

Dunng  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  whatever  its  loigtii 
may  have  been,  those  priests  from  Slindon  (or  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ton's the  Popish  gentleman's  at  the  Priory)  were  constantly  in 
our  house,  and  I  suppose  oreated  a  great  scandal  a»oi^  thB 
Protestants  of  the  town.  M.  de  la  Motte*  showed  an  eztraor- 
diniuy  zeal  in  this  business^  and,  sinner  as  he  was,  oertainlj 
was  a  most  devout  sinner,  according  to  his  persuasion.  I  do 
not  remember,  or  was  not  cognizant,  when  the  end  came  ;  bat  1 
remember  my  astonishment  as,  passing  by  her  open  cfaambrr 
door,  I  saw  candles  lighted  before  her  bed,  and  some  of  tbose 
clergy  watching  there,  and  the  ChevaHer  de  la  Motte  kneeling 
in  the  passage  in  an  attitude  of  deep  eoiftrilioa  and  grief. 

On  that  last  day  there  was,  as  it  appeared,  a  great  noise 
and  disturbance  round  our  house.    The  people  took  oflenoe  at 

a  & 

the  perpetual  coming  in  and  out  of  the  priest ;  and  on  the  very 
night  when  the  coffin  was  to  be  taken  from  our  house,  and  the 
clergymen  were  performing  the  last  services  there,  ^e  windows 
of  the  room,  where  the  poor  lady  lay,  were  broken  in  by  a 
great  volley  of  stones,  and  a  roaring  mob  shouting,  Ko 
Poper}',  down  with  priests ! " 

Grandfather  lost  all  courage  at  these  threatening  demonstra- 
tions, and  screamed  out  at  his  bru  for  bringing  all  this  perse- 
cution and  danger  upon  him.  Silence,,  miserahU!^  8a3'8  she. 
*'  Go  sit  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  oount  your  money-bags ! " 
She^  at  least,  did  not  lose  her  coun^. 

M.  de  la  Motte,  though  not  frightened,  was  much  disturbed. 
The  matter  might  be  \%vy  serious.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
how  furiously  angry  our  townspeople  were  with  my  parents  for 
harboring  a  Papist.  Had  they  known  that  the  lad}*  was  a 
converted  Protestant,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more 
violent  still. 

We  were  in  a  manner  besieged  in  our  house :  the  garrison 
being  —  the  two  priests  in  much  terror ;  my  grandfatiier,  under 
the  bed  for  what  I  know,  or  somewhere  where  he  would  be 
equally  serviceable ;  my  mother  and  the  Chevalier,  with  their 
wits  about  them  ;  and  little  Denis  Duval,  no  doubt  very  much 
in  the  way.  When  the  poor  lady  died  it  was  thought  adrisable 
to  send  her  little  girl  out  of  the  waj* ;  and  Mrs.  Weston  at  the 
Priory  took  her  in,  who  belonged,  as  has  before  been  said,  to 
the  ancient  faitli. 

We  looked  out  witli  no  little  alarm  for  the  time  when  the 
hearse  should  come  to  take  the  poor  ladj's  body  away;  for 
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the  people  iroald  not  leave  the  street,  and  barricaded  either 
end  of  it,  having  perpetrated  no  actual  violence  be^'ond  the 
smashing  of  the  windows  as  3*et,  but  ready  no  donbt  for  more 
raisehief. 

Calling  me  to  him,  M.  de  la  Motte  said,  Denis,  thou  re« 
memberest  about  the  carrier  pigeon  the  other  day  with  nothing 
under  his  wing?"    I  remembeml,  of  course. 

^^Thou  shah;  be  my  carrier  pigeon.  Thou  shalt  cany  no 
letter  bot  a  message.  I  can  trust  thee  now  with  a  secret." 
And  I  kept  it,  and  will  tell  it  now  that  the  people  are  quite 
oat  of  dai^er  from  thai  pieoe  of  intelligence,  as  I  can  promise 
yon. 

You  know  Mr.  Weston's  house?"  Know  the  house  where 
Agnes  was  —  the  best  houae  in  the  town  ?  Of  course  I  did. 
He  named  eight  or  ten  houses  besides  Weston's  at  which  I  was 
to  go  and  sa\',  The  mackerel  are  coming  in.  Come  as  many 
of  you  as  can."  And  I  went  to  the  houses,  and  said  the  words ; 
and  when  the  people  said,-^^  Where?"  I  said,  Opposite  our 
house,"  and  so  went  on. 

The  last  and  handsomest  house  (I  had  never  been  in  it  be- 
fore) was  Mr.  Weston's,  at  the  Priory :  and  there  I  went  and 
called  to  see  him.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  was  walking 
up  and  down  a  gallery  over  the  hall  with  a  Uttle  crying  child 
who  would  not  go  to  sleep. 

Agnes,  Agnes  1 "  says  I,  and  that  baby  was  quiet  in  a 
minute,  smiling,  and  crowing  and  flinging  out  her  arms.  In- 
deed, mine  was  the  first  name  she  could  speak. 

Tlie  gentlemen  came  out  of  their  parlor,  where  they  were 
over  tkeir  pipes,  and  asked  me,  surlily  enough,  '*What  I 
wanted?"  I  said,  The  mackerel  were  out,  and  the  crews 
were  wanted  before  Peter  Duval's,  the  barber's."  And  one 
of  them,  with  a  scowl  on  his  fece,  and  an  oath,  said  they  woukl 
be  there,  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

As  I  went  away  fVom  the  Priory,  and  crossed  the  churchyard 
by  the  Rectory  gate,  who  should  come  up  but  Doctor  Barnard 
in  bis  gig,  with  lamps  lighted ;  and  I  always  saluted  him  after 
he  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  had  given  me  the  books  and 
the  cake.  What,"  savs  he,  my  little  shrimper !  Have  you 
fetched  any  fish  off  the  rocks  to-night?  " 

**0h,  no,  sir  1"  says  I.  I  have  been  taking  messages  all 
round." 

"  And  what  message,  my  boy  ?  " 
.  I  told  him  the  message  about  the  mackerel,  &c. ;  but  added 
that  I  must  not  tell  the  names,  for  the  Chevalier  had  desu*ed  ihe 
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not  to  mention  them.  And  ttien  I  went  on  to  tell  how  thcrei 
was  a  great  crowd  in  the  sti*eet,  and  that  they  were  breaking 
windows  at  oar  house. 

''Breaking  windows?  What  for?"  I  told  him  what  had. 
happene<l.  Take  D0U3'  to  the  stables.  Don't  say  anything 
to  your  mistress,  Samuel,  and  come  along  with  me,  ray  littlo 
shrimper,"  says  the  Doctor.  He  was  a  very  tall  man  in  a  great 
white  wig.  I  see  him  now  skipping  over  the  tombstones,  hy 
the  great  ivy  tower  of  the  church,  and  so  throogh  the  church- 
yard-gate towards  our  house. 

The  hearse  had  arrived  by  this  time.  The  crowd  had  in- 
creased, and  there  was  much  disturbance  and  agitation.  As 
soon  as  the  hearse  came,  a  yell  rose  up  from  the  people. 

Silence,  shame!  Hold  your  tongue!  Let  the  poor  womaa 
go  in  quiet,"  a  few  people  said.  These  were  the  men  0/  the 
fttockerel  Jishery ;  whom  the  Weston  gentlemen  presently  joined. 
But  the  fishermen  were  a  small  crowd;  the  townspeople  were 
many  and  very  angiy.  As  we  pitssed  by  the  end  of  Port 
Street  (where  our  house  was)  we  could  see  the  people  crowd- 
ing at  either  end  of  the  street,  and  in  the  midst  the  great 
hearse  with  its  black  plumes  before  our  door. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  hearse  could  pass  through  the 
crowd  at  either  end  of  the  street,  if  the  [)eople  were  determined 
to  bar  the  way.  I  went  in,  as  I  had  come,  by  tlie  back  gate  of 
the  gaixien,  where  the  lane  was  still  quite  solitary,  Dr.  Barnaixl 
following  me.  We  were  awfully  scared  as  we  passed  through 
the  back  kitchen  (where  the  oven  and  boiler  is)  by  the  sight  of 
an  individual  who  suddenly  leai^t  out  of  the  copper,  and  who 
cried  out,  mercy,  mercy,  save  me  from  the  wicked  men  I  " 
This  was  my  grandpapa,  and,  with  all  respect  for  grandpapas 
(being  of  their  age  and  standing  myself  now),  I  oannot  but  own 
that  mine  on  this  ooc*4ision  cut  rather  a  pitiful  figure. 

Save  my  house !  Save  my  pro|ierty ! "  shouts  my  an- 
cestor, and  the  Doctor  turns  awa}'  from  him  scornfully,  and 
passes  on. 

In  the  passage  out  of  this  back  kitchen  we  met  Monsieur  de 
la  Motte,  who  says,  Ah,  c'est  toi,  mon  gar^on.  Thou  hast 
been  on  thy  errands.  Our  people  are  well  there ! "  and  he 
makes  a  bow  to  the  Doctor,  who  came  in  with  me,  and  who 
replied  by  a  salutation  equally  stiflT.  M.  de  la  Motte,  recon- 
noitiing  from  the  upper  room,  had,  no  doubt,  seen  his  people 
arrive.  As  I  looked  towards  him  I  remarked  that  he  was 
armed.  He  had  a  belt  with  pistols  in  it,  and  a  sword  by  his 
side. 
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In  tlie  back  room  were  the  two  Roman  CatboUo  clerg3'men, 
and  four  men  who  had  come  with  the  hearse.  The}'  had  been 
fiercely  assailed  as  they  entered  the  house  with  corses,  shonts, 
hustling,  and  I  believe  even  sticks  and  stones.  My  mother  was 
serving  them  with  brandy  when  we  came  in.  She  was  aston- 
isheil  when  she  saw  the  rector  make  his  appearance  in  our 
h.Htse.  There  was  no  love  between  his  reverence  and  our 
family. 

He  made  a  very  grand  obeisance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clerg}'men.  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  as  rector  of  this  parish, 
and  magistrate  of  the  county,  I  have  come  to  keep  the  peace : 
and  if  there  is  any  danger,  to  share  it  with  you.  The  lady  will 
be  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  I  hear.  Mr.  Trestles,  are  you 
readv  to  move?" 

The  men  said  they  would  be  prepared  immediate!}',  and  went 
to  bring  down  their  melancholy  burden.    *^  Oj)en  the  door, 
you  !  "  says  the  Doc^tor.    The  people  within  shrank  back.  / 
will  do  it,"  says  my  mother. 

Et  moi,  parbleu  I "  says  the  Chevalier  advancing,  his  hand 
on  his  hilt. 

I  think,  sir,  I  shall  be  more  serviceable  than  you,"  says 
the  Doctor,  very  coldly.  If  these  gentlemen  my  confreres  are 
ready,  we  will  go  out ;  I  will  go  first  as  rector  of  this  parish." 
And  mother  drew  the  bolts,  and  he  walked  out  and  took  off  his 
hat. 

"'A  Babel  roar  of  jxlls,  shouts,  curses,  came  [)ouring  into  the 
hall  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  remained  on  Uie  steps, 
bareheaded  and  undaunted. 

How  many  of  my  parishioners  are  here?  Stand  aside  all 
who  come  to  my  church !  "  he  called  out  very  bold. 

At  this  arose  immense  i-oars  of  "  No  Popeiy !  down  with 
the  priests !  down  with  them  !  drown  them  !  "  and  I  know  not 
what  more  words  of  hatred  and  menace. 

You  men  of  the  French  church,"  shouted  out  the  Doctor, 
"  are  you  here?" 

^  We  are  here !  Down  with  Popery !  '\  roar  the  French- 
men. 

Because  you  were  persecuted  a  hundred  years  ago,  3'ou 
want  to  persecute  in  your  turn.  Is  that  what  your  Bible  teaches 
3*ou  ?  Mine  doesn't.  When  3'our  church  wanted  repair,  I  gave 
yon  my  nave  where  you  had  your  service,  and  were  welcome. 
Is  this  the  way  you  repay  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to 
you,  you  who  ought  to  know  better?  For  shame  on  3*ou !  I  sa}' 
for  shame !  Don't  try  and  frighten  me.  Roger  Hooker,  I  know 
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you,  you  poaching  vagabond ;  who  kept  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren when  you  were  at  Lewes  Gaol?  How  dare  ym  be  per- 
secuting anybody,  Thomas  Flint?  As  sure  as  iny  name  is 
Barnard,  if  you  stop  this  pi*ocession,  I  will  commit  you  to- 


morrow." 


Here  was  a  ciy  of  Huzzay  for  the  Doctor !  huzsa}'  for  the 
Rector !  "  which  I  am  afraid  came  from  the  mackerels^  who  were 
assembled  by  this  time,  and  were  n<^  mum  as  fish  generally 
are. 

Now,  gentlemen,  advance,  if  you  please !  "  This  he  said 
to  the  two  foreign  clerg3'men,  who  came  forward  courageously 
enough,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  walking  behind  thera. 

Listen,  you  fnends  and  parishioners.  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters ?  These  two  foreign  dissenting  clergj-men  are  going  to 
bury,  in  a  neighboring  churchyard,  a  departed  sister,  as  3'ou 
foreign  dissenters  have  buried  your  own  dead  without  harm  or 
hindrance ;  and  I  will  accompany  these  gentlemen  to  the  grave 
prepared  for  the  deceased  lady,  and  Lwill  see  her  laid  in  (jeace 
there,  as  surely  as  I  hoi>e  myself  to  he  in  peace." 

Here  the  people  shouted  ;  but  it  was  with  admiration  for  the 
rector.  There  was  no  outcry  any  more.  The  little  procession 
fell  into  an  orderly  rank,  passed  through  the  streets,  and  round 
the  Protestant  church  to  the  old  burying-ground  behind  the 
house  of  the  Priory.  The  rector  walked  between  the  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergymen.  I  imagine  the  scene  before  me  now 
—  the  tramp  of  the  people,  the  flicker  of  a  torch  or  two ;  and 
then  we  go  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Prioiy  ground  into  the  old 
graveyaM  of  the  monaster}',  where  a  grave  had  been  dug,  on 
which  the  stone  still  tells  that  Clarissa,  born  de  Viomesnil,  and 
widow  of  Francis  Stanislas  Count  of  Saveme  and  Barr  in  Lor- 
raine, lies  buried  beneath. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  (by 
whose  side  I  stood,  holding  by  his  cloak)  came  up  to  the  Doc- 
tor.     Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  says  he,     you  have  acted  like 
a  gallant  man ;  you  have  prevented  bloodshed  —  " 
I  am  fortunate,  sir,"  sajs  the  Doctor. 

*'  You  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  two  worthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  rescued  from  insult  the  remains  of  one  —  " 

Of  whom  I  know  the  sad  histor}',"  says  the  Doctor,  v€ry 
gravely. 

^^I  am  not  rich,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  this  purse 
for  your  poor ! " 

Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  it,"  replied  the  Doctor.  The 
purse  contained  a  hundred  louis,  as  he  afterwards  told  me. 
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And  may  I  ask  to  take  yoar  hand,  sir ! "  cries  the  poor 
CheYalier,  clasping  his  own  together. 

"  No,  sir !  "  said  the  Doctor,  putting  his  own  hands  behind 
his  back.  Your  hands  have  that  on  them  wh\ch  the  gill  of 
a  few  guineas  cannot  wash  awa}'."  The  Doctor  spoke  very 
good  French.  My  child,  good  night ;  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  wish  thee  is  to  wish  thee  out  of  the  hands  of  that  man." 

Monsieur!"  says  the  Chevalier,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword  mechanically. 

1  think,  sir,  tie  last  time  it  was  with  the  pistol  you  showed 
yoar  skill ! "  says  Doctor  Barnard,  and  went  in  at  his  own 
wicket  as  he  spoke,  leaving  poor  La  Motte  like  a  man  who  has 
just  been  struck  with  a  blow ;  and  then  he  fell  to  weeping  and 
cr}ing  that  the  curse— the  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 

My  good  boy,"  the  old  rector  said  to  me  in  afltcr  days, 
while  talking  over  these  adventures,  th}'  fHend  the  Cheva- 
lier was  the  most  infernal  scoundi*el  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  and 
I  never,  looked  at  his  foot  without  exjiecting  to  see  it  was 
cloven." 

And  could  he  tell  me  an>i;hing  about  the  poor  countess?" 
I  aaked.   He  knew  nothing.   He  saw  her  but  once,  he  thought. 

And  faith,"  8a3's  1^,  with  an  arch  look,  it  so  happened  that 
I  was  not  too  intimate  with  your  own  worthy  family." 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  HEAR  THE  SOUND  OF  BOW  BELLS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rector's  dislike  to  my  parents, 
in  respect  to  us  juniors  and  my  dear  little  Agnes  de  Saverne  he 
had  no  such  prejudices,  and  both  of  ns  were  great  favorites 
with  him.  He  considered  himself  to  be  a  man  entirely  with- 
out prejudices ;  and  towards  Roman  Catholics  he  certainly  was 
most  liberal.  He  sent  his  wife  to  see  Mrs.  Weston,  and  .an 
acquaintance  was  made  between  the  families,  who  had  scarcely 
known  each  other  before.  Little  Agnes  was  constantly  with 
these  Westons,  with  whom  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  also 
liecame  intimate.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  he  must  have 
known  them  alread3%  when  he  sent  me  on  the  famous  mack- 
erel "  message  which  brought  together  a  score  at  least  of  towns- 
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people.  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  as  a  frightened-looking 
woman,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  a  ghost  oonstantlj  before  her. 
Frightened,  however,  or  not,  she  was  always  kind  to  my  little 
Agnes.  ^ 

Tlie  3omiger  of  the  Weston  brothers  (he  who  swore  at  me  ' 
the  night  of  the  burial)  was  a  red-eyed,  pitnple-laced,  cock- 
fighting  gentleman  for  ever  on  the  trot,  and  known,  i  dare  say 
not  very  favorably,  all  the  country  round.  They  were  said  to 
be  genUemen  of  good  private  means.  They  Kvetl  in  a  pretty 
genteel  way,  with  a  post-chaise  for  the  lady,  and  excellent  nags 
to  ride.  They  saw  very  little  compan}';  but  this  msLy  have 
been  because  the}*  were  Roman  Cathc^ics,  of  whom  there  were 
not  many  in  the  county,  except  at  Arundel  and  Hlindon,  where 
the  lords  and  ladies  were  of  too  great  quality  to  associate  w^ith 
a  pair  of  mere  tbx-hunting,  horse-dealing  squires.  M.  de  la 
Motte,  who  was  quite  the  fine  gentleman,  as  f  have  said,  asso- 
ciated with  these  people  iVeely  enough:  but  then  he  had  in- 
terests in  common  with  them,  which  1  began  to  understand 
when  I  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  3'ears  old,  and  used  to  go  to 
see  my  little  Agnes  at  tha  Priorj^.  She  was  growing  apace  to 
be  a  fine  lady.  She  had  dancing-masters,  music-masters,  lan- 
guage-masters (those  foreign  tonsnred  genty  who  were  alwajs 
about  the  Priory),  and  was  so  tall  that  mother  talked  of  putting 
powder  in  her  hair.  Ah,  belle  dame  !  another  hand  hath  since 
whitened  it,  though  I  love  it  ebony  or  silver ! 

I  continued  at  Rye  School,  boarding  with  Mr.  Rudge  and 
his  di*am-drinking  daughter,  and  got  a  prett>*  fair  smattering  of 
such  learning  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  school.  I  had  a  fancy 
to  go  to  sea,  but  Doctor  Barnard  was  strong  against  that  wish 
of  mine  :  unless  indeed  I  should  go  out  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea 
altogether  —  get  into  a  King's  ship,  and  perhaps  on  the  quarter- 
deck, under  the  patronage  of  my  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis,  who 
ever  continued  to  be  kind  to  me. 


Even'  Saturday  night  I  trudged  home  from  Rye,  as  ga}-  as 
schoolboy  could  he.  After  Madame  de  Savemc's  deaUi  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  took  our  lodgings  on  the  first  floor.  He 
was. of  an  active  disposition,  and  found  business  in  plentj*  to 
occupy  him.  He  would  be  absent  from  his  lodgings  for  weeks 
and  months.  He  made  journeys  on  horseback  into  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  went  to  T^fOndon  oflen  ;  and  sometimes  abroad 
with  our  fishennen's  boats.  As  I  have  said,  he  learned' our 
language  well,  and  taught  me  his.  Mother's  German  was  better 
than  her  French,  and  my  book  for  reading  the  German  was 
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Doctor  Luthei^s  Bible ;  indeed,  that  yery  volume  in  which  poor 
M.  de  Saverne  wrote  down  his  prayer  for  the  child  whom  he 
was  to  see  only  twice  in  this  world. 

Though  Agnes's  little  chamber  was  always  ready  at  our 
bouse,  where  she  was  treated  like  a  little  lady/haring  a  servant 
specially  attaished  to  her,  and  all  the  world  to  BpoW  her,  she 
passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Mrs.  Weston,  of  the  Priory, 
who  took  a  great  affection  for  the  child  even  l>efore  she  lost 
her  own  daughter.  I  have  said  that  good  masters  were  here 
found  for  her.  She  learned  to  speak  English  as  a  native,  of 
course^  and  French  and  nnisio  from  the  fathers  who  always 
were  about  the  house.  Whatever  the  child's  expenses  or  wants 
were,  M.  de  la  Motte  generously  defrayed  them.  After  his 
jottmeys  he  would  bring  her  back  toys,  sweetmeats,  knick- 
knacks  fit  for  a  little  duchess.  She  lorded  it  over  great  and 
small  in  the  Priory,  in  the  Perruquery^  as  we  may  call  my 
mother's  house,  ay,  and  in  the  Rectory  too4  where  Dr.  and  Mrc. 
Barnard  were  her  very  humble  serv  ants,  hke  all  the  rest  of  us. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  was  made  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  mother  took  huff 
at  our  Fi-ench  Protestants,  who  would  continue  persecuting  her 
for  harboring  the  Papists,  and  insisted  that  between  the  late 
\yoov  Countess  and  the  Chevalier  there  had  been  an  unlawful 
intimacy.  M.  Borel,  our  pastor,  preached  at  poor  mother 
several  times,  she  said.  I  did  not  understand  his  innuendoes, 
being  a  simple  child,  I  fear  not  caring  much  for  sermons  in 
those  days.  For  grandpapa's  1  know  1  did  not ;  he  used  to 
give  us  half  an  hour  at  morning,  and  half  an  hour  at  evening. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  giandfather  skipping  out  of  the 
copi)er,  and  calling  on  us  to  spare  his  life  on  the  day  of  the 
funeml ;  and  his  preaching  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other. 
One  day  —  tipmpos  of  some  pomatum  which  a  customer  wanted 
to  buy,  and  which  I  knew  mother  made  with  lard  and  bergamot 
herself —  I  heard  him  tell  such  a  fib  to  a  customer,  that  some- 
how I  never  could  respect  the  old  man  afterwards.  lie  actoally 
said  the  ix>matum  had  just  come  to  him  from  France  direct  — 
from  the  Dauphin's  own  hair-dresser :  and  our  neighbor,  I  dare 
say,  would  have  bought  it,  but  I  said,  Oh,  grandpapa,  you 
must  mean  some  other  pomatum !  I  saw  mother  make  this 
with  her  own  hands."  Grandfather  actually  l)egan  to  cry  when 
I  said  this.  He  said  I  was  being  his  death.  He  asked  that 
somelKxly  should  fetch  him  out  and  hang  him  that  moment. 
Why  is  there  no  bear,  sa.ys  he,  to  eat  that  little  monster's  head 
off  and  destroy  that  prodigy  of  crime?   Nay,  I  used  to  think  I 
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fC€u  a  monster  sometimes :  he  would  go  on  so  fiercely  abont  my 
wickedness  and  pervcrseness. 

Doctor  Barnard  was  passing  by  our  pole  one  day,  and  our 
o[>en  door,  when  grandfather  was  preaching  u[x>u  this  sin  of 
mine,  with  a  strap  in  one  hand,  laying  over  my  shoulders  in  the 
intervals  of  the  discourse.  Down  goes  tiie  strap, in  a  minute, 
as  the  Doctor's  lean  figure  makes  its  appearance  at  the  door ; 
and  gi*and father  begins  to  smirk  and  bow,  and  hope  his  rever- 
ence was  well.  My  heait  was  full.  1  had  had  sermon  in  the 
morning,  and  sermon  at  night,  and  strapping  even'  day  that 
week ;  and  heaven  help  me,  I  loathed  that  old  man,  and  loathe 
him  still. 

llow  can  I,  sir,"  says  I,  bursting  out  into  a  passion  of 
teai-s  —  Uow  can  I  honor  my  grandfather  and  mother  if  grand- 
father tells  such  d  lies  as  he  does? "    And  1  stamped  with 

my  feet,  trembling  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  disgrace 
put  upon  me.  I  then  burst  out  with  my  story,  which  there 
was  no  controverting ;  and  I  will  say  grandfather  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  would  kill  mo ;  and  I  ended  my  tale  sobbing  at  the 
Doctor's  knees. 

Listen,  Mr.  Duval,"  says  Dr.  Barnard,  very  sternly  :  I 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think  al>out  you  and  your 
doiugs.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  treat  this  child  well,  and  to 
leave  otl*  some  practices  which  will  get  you  into  trouble,  as  sure 
as  your  name  is  what  it  is.  I  know  where  3'our  pigeons  go  to, 
and  where  they  come  from.  And  some  day,  when  I  have  3'ou 
in  ray  Justice*room,  we  shall  see  whetlier  X  will  show  3*ou  any 
more  mercy  than  you  have  shown  to  this  child.  I  know  you  to 
be  .... "  and  the  Doctor  whispered  something  into  grand- 
father's ears  and  stalked  away. 

Can  you  guess  by  what  name  the  Doctor  called  my  grand- 
father? If  he  called  him  hypocrite,  ma  foi^  he  was  not  far 
wrong.  But  the  truth  is,  he  called  him  smuggler,  and  that  was 
a  name  which  fitted  hundreds  of  people  along  our  coast,  I  prom- 
ise you.  At  Uythe,  at  Folkestone,  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich, 
there  were  scores  and  scores  of  these  gentry.  All  the  way  to 
London  they  had  depots,  friends,  and  corresi)ondents.  Inland 
and  along  the  Thames  there  were  battles  endless  l>etwf'en  tlieni 
and  the  revenue  people.  Our  friends  the  mackerel,"  who 
came  out  at  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's  summons,  of  course  were " 
of  this  calling.  One  day  when  he  came  home  from  one  of  his 
expeditions,  I  remember  jumping  forward  to  welcome  him,  for 
he  was  at  one  time  very  kind  to  me,  and  as  1  ran  into  his  arms 
he  started  back,  and  shiieked  out  an  oath  and  a  sqcre^bleu  or 
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two.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  There  had  been  a  regoiar 
battle  at  Deal  between  the  dragoonB  and  revenue  ollicers  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  smugglers  and  their  ftnends.  Cavalry  had 
charged  cavalry,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  (his  smugghng 
name,  he  told  me  afterwards,  was  Mr.  Paul,  or  Pole)  had  Knight 
on  the  mackerel  side. 

So  were  my  gentlemen  at  the  Priory  of  the  Mackerel  party. 
Why,  1  could  name  you  great  names  of  mei*chauts  and  bankers 
at  Cantei'buiy,  Dover,  Rochester,  who  were  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  My  grandfather,  you  see,  howlctl  with  the  wolves ;  hut 
then  he  used  to  wear  a  snug  lamf/s-skin  over  his  wolf's  hide. 
Ah,  shall  I  thank  Heaven  like  tlic  Pharisee,  that  I  am  not  as 
those  men  are?  I  hope  them  is  no  harm  in  being  thankful  that 
I  have  been  brought  out  of  temptation  ;  that  I  was  not  made  a 
rogue  at  a  child's  age ;  and  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  gallows 
as  a  man.  Such  a  fate  has  befallen  more  than  one  of  tlie 
precious  ft'iends  of  my  youth,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  due 
season. 

That  habit  I  had  of  speaking  out  everything  that  was  on  my 
mind  brought  me,  as  a  child,  into  innumerable  scrapes,  but  I 
do  thankfully  believe  has  preserved  me  from  still  greater. 
What  could  you  do  with  a  little  chatterbox,  who,  when  his 
grandfather  offered  to  sell  a  pot  of  pomatum  as  3'our  true  Pom- 
made  de  Cjiihere,  must  cr}'  out,  No,  gramlpapa,  mother  made 
it  with  marrow  and  bei-gamot?"  If  an^iihing  hapi^ened  which 
I  was  not  to  mention,  I  was  sure  to  blunder  out  some  account 
of  it.  Good  Doc^tor  Barnard,  and  my  patron  Captain  Denis 
(who  was  a  gi-eat  friend  of  our  rector) ,  I  suppose  used  to  joke 
about  this  propensity  of  mine,  and  would  laugh  for  ten  minutes 
together,  as  I  told  my  stories ;  and  I  think  the  Doctor  had  a 
serious  conversation  with  my  mother  on  the  matter;  for  she 
said,  *^*lle  has  reason.  The  bo}-  shall  not  go  any  more.  We 
will  try  and  have  one  honest  man  in  the  family." 

Go  any  more  where?  Now  I  will  tell  3'ou  (and  I  am  mu(fh 
more  ashamed  of  this  than  of  the  barber's  pole.  Monsieur  raon 
tils,  that  I  can  promise  you).  When  I  was  boarding  at  the 
grocer's  at  Rye,  I  and  other  boys  were  constantly  down  at 
the  water,  and  we  learned  to  manage  a  boat  prett\'  early. 
Rudge  did  not  go  out  himself,  being  rheumatic  and  lazy,  but 
his  apprentice  would  be  absent  frequently  all  night ;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  went  out  as  odd  bo}'  in  the  boat  to  put 
my  hand  to  an^'thing. 

Those  pigeons  1  spoke  of  anon  came  from  Boulogne.  When 
one  arrived  he  brought  a  signal  that  our  Boulc^e  correspond- 
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ent  was  on  hid  way,  and  we  might  be  on  the  look-out.  The 
French  boat  would  make  for  a  point  agreed  upon,  and  we  lie 
off  until  she  came.  We  took  cai^o  from  her :  barrels  without 
number,  I  remember.  Once  we  saw  her  chased  away  by  a 
revenue-cutter.  Once  the  same  ship  fired  at  us.  I  did  not 
know  what  Uie  balls  were,  which  splashed  close  alongside  of 
us ;  but  I  remembei'  the  apprentice  of  Budge's  (he  used  to  nuike 
love  to  Miss  R.,  and  married  her  afterwards,)  singing  out, 
Lonl,  have  mercy,"  in  an  awful  consternation,  and  the  Chev- 
alier crying  out,  Hold  your  tongue,  miserable!  You  were 
never  lx>rn  to  be  drowned  or  shot."  He  had  some  hesitation 
alK>ut  taking  me  out  on  this  expedition.  He  was  engaged  in 
running  smuggled  goods,  that  is  the  fact;  and  -^'^snuiggler " 
was  the  woi*d  which  Doctor  Ikirnard  whispered  in  my  gi-aiid- 
father's  ear.  If  we  were  hard  pnessed  at  ceitain  points  which 
we  knew,  and  could  ascertain  by  cross-bearings  which  we  took, 
we  would  sink  our  kegs  till  a  more  convenient  time,  and  then 
return  and  drag  for  them,  and  bring  them  up  with  line  and 
grapnel. 

I  certainly  behayed  much  better  when  we  were  fired  at,  than 
that  oaf  of  a  Bevil,  who  lay  bowling  his  Lord,  have  mercy 
u)>on  us,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but  somehow  the  Chevalier 
discouraged  my  juvenile  efforts  in  the  smuggling  line,  fVom  liis 
fear  of  that  unlucky  tongue  of  mine,  which  would  blab  every- 
thing I  knew.  I  may  have  been  out  a-fisking  half  a  dozen 
times  in  all ;  but  especially  after  we  had  been  Qred  at.  La  Motte 
was  for  leaving  me  at  home.  My  mother  was  averse,  too,  to 
my  becoming  a  seaman  (a  smuggler)  by  profession.  lier  aim 
was  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  she  said,  and  1  am  most  un- 
feignedly  thankful  to  her  for  keeping  me  out  of  mischiefs  waj'. 
Had  I  been  permitted  to  herd  along  with  the  bhick  sheep, 
Doctor  Barnard  would  never  have  been  so  kind  to  me  as  he 
was ;  and  indeed  tbat  good  man  showed  me  the  greatest  fsxw. 
When  I  came  liorae  from  school  he  would  often  have  me  to 
the  Rectory,  and  hear  me  my  lessons,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  good  parts. 

Tbe  Doctor  received  rents  for  his  college  at  Oxford,  which 
has  considerable  proi)erty  in  these  parts,  and  twice  a  year 
would  go  to  London  and  pay  tbe  moneys  over.  In  m}'  boyish 
times  these  journeys  to  London  were  by  no  means  without 
danger ;  and  if  you  will  take  a  GmtUman**  Magazine  from  the 
shelf  you  will  find  a  highway  robbery  or  two  in  every  month's 
chronicle.  We  boys  at  school  were  never  tired  of  talking  of 
highwaymen  and  their  feats.    As  I  often  had  to  walk  over  to 
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Rye  from  home  of  a  night  (so  as  to  be  in  time  for  early  morn- 
ing school),  I  mast  needs  buy  a  little  brass-barrelled  pistol, 
with  which  I  practised  in  secret,  and  which  I  had  to  hide,  lest 
mother  or  Ritdge,  or  the  schoolmaster,  should  t&ke  it  away 
from  me.  Once  as  I  was  talking  with  a  schoolfellow,  and 
vaporing  about  what  we  would  do,  were  we  attacked,  1  fired 
m}'  pistol  and  shot  away  a  piece  of  his  coat.  I  might  have  hit 
his  stomach,  not  his  coat  —  heaven  be  good  to  us !  —  and  this 
accident  made  me  more  careful  in  the  use  of  my  artiller}'.  And 
now  I  used  to  practise  with  small  shot  instead  of  bullets,  and 
pop  at  sparrows  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  1776  (I  promise  you  I  remember 
the  3*ear),  my  dear  and  kind  friend,  Doctor  Barnard,  having  to 
go  to  London  with  his  rents,  proposed  to  take  me  to  London 
to  see  my  other  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  between  whom  and 
the  Doctor  there  was  a  great  friendship;  and  it  is  to  those 
dear  friends  that  I  owe  the  great  good  fortune  which  has  be- 
fallen me  in  life.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  what  I  might  have 
been,  and  of  what  I  have  escaped,  m}^  heart  is  full  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  great  mercies  which  have  fallen  to  my  share. 
Well,  at  this  happy  and  eventful  Michaelmas  of  1776,  Doctor 
Barnard  says  to  me,  Denis,  my  child,  if  thy  mother  will 
grant  leave,  I  have  a  mind  to  take  thee  to  see  thy  godfather, 
8ir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  I  am  going  up  with  my  rents, 
my  neighbor  Weston  will  share  the  horses  with  me,  and  thou 
shalt  see  the  Tower  and  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax-work  before  thou 
art  a  week  older." 

You  may  suppose  that  this  proposition  made  Master  Denis 
Duval  jump  for  joy.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of  London  all  my 
life,  and  talked  with  people  who  had  been  there,  but  that  I 
should  go  m3*self  to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis's  house,  and  see 
the  play,  St.  Paul's  and  Mrs.  Salmon's,  here  was  a  height  of 
bliss  I  never  had  hoped  to  attain.  I  could  not  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  my  pleasure ;  I  had  some  mone}',  and  I  promised  to  buy 
as  many  toys  for  Agnes  as  the  Chevalier  us^  to  bring  her. 
My  mother  said  I  should  go  like  a  gentleman,  and  turned  me 
out  in  a  red  waistcoat  with  plate  buttons,  a  cock  to  my  hat, 
and  ruffles  to  my  shirts.  How  I  counted  the  hours  of  the 
night  before  our  departure !  I  was  up  l)efore  the  dawn,  packing 
my  little  valise.  I  got  my  little  brass-barrelled  pocket-pistol, 
and  I  loaded  it  with  shot.  I  put  it  away  into  my  breast-pocket ; 
and  if  we  met  with  a  highwayman  I  promised  m^'self  he  should 
have  my  chai^  of  lead  in  his  face.  The  Doctor's  post-chaise 
was  at  his  staUes  not  very  far  from  us.    The  stable  lanterns 
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were  alight,  and  Brown,  the  Doctor's  man,  cleaning  the  car- 
riage, when  Mr.  Denis  Duval  comes  up  to  the  stable  door, 
lugging  his  portmanteau  after  him  through  the  twilight.  Was 
ever  daylight  so  long  a*ooming?  Ah !  There  come  the  horses 
at  last ;  the  horses  from  the  King's  Head,"  and  old  Pascoe, 
the  one-eyed  postilion.  How  well  1  remember  the  sound  of 
their  hoofs  in  that  silent  street!  I  can  tell  everything  that 
hap|>ened  on  that  day;  what  we  had  for  dinner  —  viz.,  veal 
cutlets  and  French  beans,  at  Maidstone;  where  we  changed 
horses,  and  the  color  of  the  horses.  Here,  Brown  !  Here^s 
my  portmanteau!  I  sa^',  where  shall  I  stow  it?"  My  port- 
manteau was  alK)ut  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple-pie.  I  jump 
into  the  carriage  and  we  drive  up  to  tlie  Rector}* :  and  I  think 
the  Doctor  will  never  come  out.  There  he  is  at  last :  with  his 
mouth  full  of  buttered  toast,  and  I  bob  my  head  to  hina  a  hun- 
dred times  out  of  the  chaise  window.  Then  I  must  jump  out, 
forsooth.  Brown,  shall  I  give  you  a  hand  with  the  luggage?  " 
says  I,  and  I  dare  say  they  all  laugh.  Well,  I  am  so  happy 
that  anybody'  ma}'  laugh  who  likes.  The  Doctor  comes  out, 
his  precious  box  under  his  arm.  I  see  dear  Mrs.  Barnard's 
great  cap  nodding  at  us  out  of  the  parlor  window  as  we  drive 
away  from  the  Rectory  door  to  stop  a  hundred  yards  farther  on 
at  the  Priory. 

There  at  the  parlor  window  stands  my  dear  little  Agnes,  in 
a  white  frock,  in  a  great  cap  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  bow,  and 
curls  clustering  over  her  face.  I  wish  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  painted  thee  in  those  da3's,  m}'  dear :  but  thon  wei*t  the 
very  image  of  one  of  his  little  ladies,  that  one  who  became 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  afberwaixis.  There  is  my  Agnes,  and 
now  presently  comes  out  Mr.  Weston's  man  and  lu^;age,  and 
it  is  fixed  on  the  roof.  Him,  his  master,  Mr.  George  Weston, 
follows.  This  was  the  most  good-natured  of  the  two,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  my  sensation  of  delight,  when  I  saw  him 
bring  out  two  holster-pistols,  which  he  placed  each  in  a  pocket 
of  the  chaise.  Is  Tommy  Chapman,  the  apothecaiy  's  son  of 
Westgate,  alive  yet,  and  does  he  remember  my  wagging  my 
head  to  him  as  our  chaise  whirled  by  ?  He  was  shaking  a  mat 
at  the  door  of  his  father's  shop  as  my  lordship  accompanied  by 
my  noble  friends  passed  by. 

First  stage.  Ham  Street,  "The  Bear."  A  gray  horse  and 
a  bay  to  change,  /  i*emember  them.  Second  stage,  Ashford. 
Third  stage  ....  I  think  I  am  asleep  about  the  third  stage : 
and  no  wonder,  a  poor  little  wi'etch  who  had  been  awake  half 
the  night  before,  and  no  doubt  many  nights  previous,  thinking 
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of  this  wonderful  jouraey.  Fourth  stage,  Maidstone,  "The 
Bell."  "And  here  we  will  stop  to  dinner,  Master  Shrimp- 
catcher,"  says  the  Doctor,  and  I  jump  down  out  of  the  carriage 
nothing  loth.  The  Doctor  followed  with  his  box,  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight. 

The  Doctor  liked  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  took  his  sip  of 
punch  so  comfortables  that  I,  for  my  part,  thought  he  never 
would  be  gone.  I  was  out  in  the  stables  and  looking  at  the 
horses,  and  talking  to  the  ostler  who  was  rubbing  his  nags 
down.  I  dare  say  I  had  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  and  at  the 
pigeons  in  the  inn  yard,  and  at  all  things  which  were  to  be 
seen  at  ''The  Bell,"  while  ra}'  two  companions  were  still  at 
their  interminable  punch.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  inn,  with  a 
gallery  round  the  court-yard.  Heaven  bless  us !  •  Falstaff  and 
Bardolph  may  have  stopped  there  on  the  road  to  Gadshill.  I 
was  in  the  stable  looking  at  the  nags,  when  Mr.  Weston  comes 
oat  of  the  inn,  looks  round  the  court,  opens  the  door  of  the 
post-chaise,  takes  out  his  pistols,  looks  at  the  priming,  and  puts 
them  back  again.  Then  we  are  off  again,  and  time  enough  too. 
It  seemed  to  me  many  hours  since  we  had  arrived  at  that  creak- 
ing old  ''  Bell."  And  away  we  go  through  Addington,  Eynes- 
ford,  by  miles  and  miles  of  hop-gardens.  I  dare  say  I  did  not 
look  at  the  pix>spect  much,  beautiful  though  it  might  be,  my 
3^oung  eyes  being  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  St.  Paul's  and 
London. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  way  Doctor  Barnard  and  his  com- 
panion had  a  fine  controversy  about  their  respective  religions, 
for  which  each  was  alike  zealous.  Nay :  it  may  be  the  rector 
invited  Mr.  Weston  to  take  a  place  in  his  post-chaise  in  order 
to  have  this  battle,  for  he  never  tired  of  ai'guing  the  question 
between  the  two  churches.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
Master  Denis  Duval  fell  asleep  on  Dr.  Barnard's  shoulder,  and 
the  good-natured  clergyman  did  not  disturb  him. 

I  woke  up  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage.  The 
evening  was  falling.  We  were  upon  a  lonely  common,  and  a 
mau  on  horseback  was  at  the  window  of  the  post-chaise. 

Give  us  out  that  there  box !  and  your  money  ! "  I  heard 
him  say  in  a  very  gruff  voice.  O  heavens!  we  were  actually 
stopped  by  a  highwayman !    It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Weston  jumped  at  his  pistols  very  quick.  "  Here's  our 
money,  you  scoundrel  I "  mys  he,  and  he  fired  point-blank  at 
the  revue's  head.  Confusion!  The  pistol  missed  fire.  He 
aimed  the  second,  and  again  no  report  followed ! 
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"  Some  scoundrel  has  been  tampering  with  these,**  says  Mr. 
Weston,  aghast. 

"  Come,"  says  Captain  Macheath,  "  come,  your — " 

But  the  next  word  the  fellow  spoke  was  a  frightful  oath ; 
for  I  took  out  my  little  pistol,  which  was  full  of  shot,  and  flred 
it  into  his  face.  The  man  reeled,  and  I  thought  would  have 
fallen  out  of  his  saddle.  The  postilion,  frightened  no  doiiht, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  began  to  gallop.  Shan't  we 
stop  and  take  that  rascal,  sir?*'  said  I  to  the  Doctor.  On 
which  Mr.  Weston  gave  a  peevish  kind  of  push  at  me,  and 
said,  No,  no.  It  is  getting  qfuite  dark.  Let  us  push  ou.** 
And,  indeed,  the  highwayman's  horse  had  taken  fright,  and  we 
could  see  him  galloping  away  across  the  common. 

I  was  so  elated  to  think  that  I,  a  littie  hoy\  had  shot  a  live 
highwaj^man,  that  I  dare  s&y  I  braced  outrageously  of  my 
action.  We  set  down  Mr.  Weston  at  his  Inn  in  the  Boronglu 
and  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  there  I  was  in  London  at  last. 
Yes,  and  that  was  the  Monument,  and  then  we  came  to  the 
Exchange,  and  yonder,  yonder  was  St.  Paul's.  We  went  up 
Holbom,  and  so  to  Ormond  Street,  where  my  patron  lived  in  a 
noble  mansion ;  and  where  his  wife,  my  Lad}'  Denis,  received 
me  ¥nth  a  great  deal  of  kindness.  You  may  be  sure  the  battle 
with  the  highwayman  was  fought  over  again,  and  I  got  due 
credit  from  myself  and  others  for  my  gallantrj'. 

Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  their 
acquaintances  as  the  Httle  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 
They  received  a  gi*eat  deal  of  company',  and  I  was  frequently 
had  in  to  their  dessert.  I  suppose  I  must  own  that  my  home 
was  below  in  the  housekeeper's  room  with  Mrs.  Jellicoe ;  but 
my  lady  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that  she  continually  had  me 
up  stairs,  took  me  out  driving  in  her  chariot,  or  ordered  one  of 
the  footmen  to  take  me  to  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  sent  me 
in  his  charge  to  the  p^a3^  It  was  the  last  year  Garrick  pei> 
formed ;  and  I  saw  him  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  in  a  gold- 
laced  blue  coat,  with  scarlet  plush  waistcoat  and  breeohes. 
Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
then,  with  open  country  behind,  stretching  as  far  as  Haipp- 
stead.  Bedford  House,  north  of  Bloomsburj'  Square,  with 
splendid  gai*dens,  was  close  by,  and  Montague  House,  where  I 
saw  stuffed  camelopards,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  fVom 
foi'eign  countries.  Then  there  were  the  Tower  and  the  Wax- 
work, and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Vauxhall.  What  a  glo- 
rious week  of  pleasure  it  was !  At  the  week's  end  the  kind 
Doctor  went  home  again,  and  all  those  dear  kind  people  gave 
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me  presents,  and  cakes,  and  money,  and  spoilt  the  little  boy 
who  shot  the  highwayman. 

The  affair  was  actually  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  who 
should  come  to  hear  of  it  but  my  gracious  Sovereign  himself. 
One  day,  8ir  Peter  Denis  took  me  to  see  Kew  Gardens  and  the 
new  Chinese  pagoda  her  Majesty  had  put  up.  Whilst  walking 
here,  and  surveying  this  pretty  place,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  hiB  M-J-sty,  walking  with  our  most  gracious  Qu — n,  the 
Pr-nce  of  W — s,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg^  my  namesake,  and,  I 
think,  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  of  the  Princesses.  Her  M-j-sty 
knew  Sir  Peter  from  having  sailed  with  him,  saluted  him  very 
graeionsly,  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  And  the  Best 
of  Monarchs,  looking  towards  his  humblest  snbject  and  ser- 
vant, said,  What,  what?  Little  boy  shot  the  highwayman. 
Shot  him  in  tlie  face.  Shot  him  in  tlie  face ! "  On  which  the 
yonthflil  Pr-nces  graciously  looked  towards  me,  and  the  King 
asking  Sir  Peter  what  my  profession  was  to  be,  the  admiral 
said  I  hoped  to  be  a  sailor  and  serv^e  his  Majesty. 

1  promise  you  I  was  a  mighty  grand  personage  when  I  went 
home  ;  and  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea  scores  of  people  asked 
me  what  the  King  said.  On  our  return,  we  heard  of  an  acci- 
dent which  had  happened  to  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,  which  ended 
mo0t  unhappily  for  that  gentleman.  On  the  very  day  when  we 
set  out  for  Loncbn  he  went  out  shooting  —  a  sport  of  which  he 
was  very  fond  ;  but  in  climbing  a  hedge,  and  dra^ng  his  gun 
incautiously  after  him,  the  lock  caught  in  a  twig,  and  the  piece 
discharged  itself  into  the  poor  gentleman's  face,  lodging  a  num- 
ber of  shot  into  his  left  cheek,  and  into  his  eye,  of  which  he 
lost  the  sight,  after  suffering  mu(*h  pain  and  torture. 

Bless  my  soul  1  A  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  face ! 
What  an  extraordinaiy  thing ! "  cries  Dr.  Barnard,  who  came 
down  to  see  mother  and  grandfather  the  day  after  our  return 
home.  Mrs.  Barnard  had  told  him  of  the  accident  at  supper 
on  the  night  previous.  Had  he  been  shot  or  shot  some  one 
himself,  the  Doctor  could  scarce  have  looked  more  soared. 
He  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  had  just  seen  at 
the  playhouse,  London,  when  he  comes  out  after  murdering  the 
King. 

"  Yon  look,  Docteur,  as  if  you  done  it  3'onreelf,"  says  M.  de 
la  Motte,  laughing,  and  in  his  English  jargon.  Two  time, 
three  time,  1  sa}',  Weston,  you  shoot  3'ouself,  you  carry  3'ou 
gun  that  way,  and  he  say  he  not  born  to  be  shot,  and  he 


swear  I " 


Bnt,  my  good  Chevalier,  Doctor  Blades  picked  some  bits 
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of  crape  ont  of  his  e^^e,  and  thirteen  or  fonrteen  shot.  Wkt 
is  the  size  of  your  shot,  Denny,  with  which  you  fired  at  the 
highwayman?" 

Quid  autem  vides  fe$tueam  in  oculo  frairis  iiti.  Doctor?  "  sajs 
tlie  Chevalier ;  that  is  good  doctrine  —  Protestant  or  Popish, 
eh  ? "  On  which  the  Doctor  held  down  his  head,  and  said, 
^'Chevalier,  I  am  corrected;  I  was  wrwig  —  very  wrong." 

And  as  for  crape,"  La  Motte  resumed,  Weston  is  in 
mourning.  He  go  to  funeral  at  Canterbury  fonr  days  ago. 
Yes,  he  tell  me  so.  He  and  my  friend  LUtterloh  go."  I^is 
Mr.  Lutterloh  was  a  German  living  near  Canterbury,  with 
whom  M.  de  la  Motte  had  dealings.  He  had  dealings  with  all 
sorts  of  people ;  and  very  queer  dealings,  too,  as  I  began  to 
understand  now  that  I  was  a  stout  boy  approaching  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  standing  pretty  tall  in  my  shoes. 

De  la  Motte  laughed  then  at  the  Doctor's  suspicions. 
Parsons  and  women  all  the  same,  save  your  respect,  ma 
bonne  Madame  Duval,  all  tell  tales ;  all  believe  evil  of  their 
neighbors.    I  tell  you  I  see  Weston  shoot  twenty,  thirty  tioie. 
Always  drag  his  gun  through  hedge." 

''  But  the  crape—?" 
Bah !    Always  in  mourning,  Weston  is !    For  shame  of 
3'our  cancans^  WttLe  Denis!    Never  think  such  thing  again. 
Don't  make  Weston  your  enemy.    If  a  man  say  that  of  me,  I 
would  shoot  him  myself,  parbleu ! " 

''  But  if  he  has  done  it?" 

''  Parbleu  !  I  would  shoot  him  so  much  ze  naor ! "  sap 
the  Chevalier,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.  And  the  first  time 
he  saw  me  alone  he  reverted  to  the  subject.  ''  Listen,  Den* 
isot!"  says  he:  "thou  beoomest  a  great  boy.  Take  my 
counsel,  and  hold  thy  tongue.  This  suspicion  against  Hr. 
Joseph  is  a  monstrous  crime,  as  well  as  a  to\\}\  A  man  say 
that  of  me  —  right  or  wrong  —  I  bum  him  the  brain.  Once  1 
come  home,  and  you  run  against  me,  and  I  cry  out,  and  swear 
and  pest.    I  was  wounded  myself,  I  deny  it  not." 

''  And  I  said  nothing,  sir,"  I  interposed. 
No,  I  do  thee  justice :  thou  didst  say  nothing.  You  know 
the  metier  we  make  sometimes  ?  That  night  in  the  boat "  «rf 
night  in  ze  boat,"  he  used  to  say),  ''  when  the  revenue  cutter 
tire,  and  3'our  poor  camarade  howl  —  ah,  how  he  howl — yon 
don't  suppose  we  were  there  to  look  for  lobstarepot,  eh?  Tu 
n'as  pas  bronche,  toi.  You  did  not  crane ;  you  show  yourself 
a  man  of  heart.  And  now,  petit,  apprends  k  te  taire !  "  And 
he  gave  me  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  couple  of  guineas  in  it 
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too,  and  went  off  to  his  stables  on  his  business.  He  had 
two  or  three  horses  now,  and  wad  alwaj-s  on  the  trot ;  he  was 
very  liberal  with  his  monej',  and  used  to  have  handsome  enter- 
tainments in  his  np-stairs  room,  and  never  quarrelled  about  the 
bills  which  mother  sent  in.  Hold  thy  tongue,  Denisot,"  said 
he.  Never  tell  who  comes  in  or  who  goes  out.  And  mind 
thee,  child,  if  thy  tongue  wags,  little  birds  come  whisper  me, 
and  say,  '  He  tell.' " 

I  tried  to  obey  his  advice,  and  to  rein  in  that  truant  tongue 
of  mine.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  themselves'  asked  me 
questions  I  was  mum,  and  perhaps  rather  disappointed  the 
good  lady  and  the  rector  too  b}'  my  reticence.  For  instance, 
Mrs.  Barnard  would  say,  '*  That  was  a  nice  goose  I  saw  going 
from  market  to  your  house,  Denny." 

"  Goose  is  very  nice,  ma'am,"  says  I. 
The  Chevalier  often  has  dinners?" 

*'  Dines  ever)'  da}-,  regular,  ma'am." 
Sees  the  Westons  a  great  deal?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  say,  with  an  indescribable  heart-pang. 
And  the  cause  of  that  pang  I  may  as  well  tell.  You  see, 
though  I  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  Agnes  but  eight,  I 
loved  that  little  maid  with  all  my  soul  and  strength.  Boy  or 
man  I  never  loved  any  other  woman.  I  writfe  these  ver}'  words 
by  my  study  fire  in  Fareport  with  madam  opi)osite  dozing  over 
her  novel  till  the  neighboi's  shall  come  in  to  tea  and  their  rub- 
ber. When  my  ink  is  nm  out,  and  my  little  tale  is  written, 
and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing  to  seven  o'clock  prayer  shall 
toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  3'ou  will  please,  good  neighbors,  to 
remember  that  I  never  loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a 
place  by  Darby  for  Joan,  when  her  turn  shall  arrive. 

Now  in  the  last  year  or  two,  since  she  had  been  adopted 
at  the  Priory,  Agnes  came  less  and  less  often  to  see  us. 
She  did  not  go  to  church  with  us,  being  a  Catholic.  She 
learned  (torn  the  good  fathers  her  tutors.  She  learned  music 
and  French  and  dancing  to  perfection.  All  the  county 
could  not  show  a  finer  little  lady.  When  she  came  to  our  shop 
it  was  indeed  a  little  countess  honoring  us  with  a  visit.  Mother 
was  gentle  before  her  —  grandfather  obsequious  —  I,  of  coui-se, 
her  most  humble  little  servant.  Wednesday  (a  half-holiday), 
and  half  Saturday,  and  all  Sunday  I  might  come  home  from 
school,  and  bow  I  used  to  trudge,  and  how  I  longed  to  see 
that  little  maiden,  any  gentleman  may  imagine  who  has  lost 
his  heart  to  an  Agnes  of  his  own. 

The  first  da}'  of  m}'  arrival  at  home,  after  the  memorable 
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London  journey,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Priory,  with  nij 
pocket  full  of  presents  for  Agnes.  The  footman  let  me  into 
the  hall  civilly  enough:  but  the  young  lady  was  out  with 
Mrs.  Weston  in  the  post-chaise.    I  might  leave  m^'  message. 

I  wauted  to  give  my  message.  Somehow,  in  that  fortnight's 
absence  from  home,  I  had  so  got  to  'long  after  Agnes  that  I 
never  had  my  little  sweetheart  quite  out  of  my  mind.  It  may 
have  been  a  silly  thing,  but  I  got  a  little  pocket-book,  and  wrote 
in  French  a  journal  of  all  I  saw  in  London.  I  dare  say  there 
were  some  p*retty  faults  in  grammar.  1  remwber  a  fine  para- 
graph about  my  meeting  the  royal  personages  at  Kew,  and 
all  their  names  written  down  in  order ;  and  this  little  pocket- 
book  I  must  needs  send  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saveme. 

The  next  da}'  I  called  again.  Still  Mademoiselle  de  Saveme 
was  not  to  be  seen :  but  in  the  evening  a  ser\'ant  brought  a 
little  note  from  her,  in  which  she  thanked  her  dear  brother  for 
his  beautiflil  book.  That'wjas  some  consolation.  She  liked  the 
lx)cket-book,  anyhow.  I  wonder,  can  you  young  people  guess 
what  I  did  to  it  before  I  sent  it  away?  Yes,  I  did-  "One, 
tree,  feefby  time,"  as  the  Chevalier  would  say.  The  next  morn- 
ing, quite  early,  I  had  to  go  l>ack  to  schooL  having  promised 
the  Doctor  to  work  hard  after  my  holiday ;  and  work  I  did  with 
a  will,  at  my  French  and  my  English,  and  my  Navigation.  I 
thought  Saturday  vrould  never  come :  but  it  did  at  last,  and 
I  trotted  as  quick  as  legs  would  carry  me  from  school  to  Win- 
chelsea.  My  legs  were  growing  apace  now ;  and  especially  as 
they  took  me  homewards,  few  could  outrun  them. 

All  good  women  are  match-makers  at  heart.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Barnard  saw  quite  soon  what  my  condition  of  mind  was,  and 
was  touched  by  my  boyish  fervor.  I  called  once,  twice,  thrice, 
at  the  Priory,  and  never  could  get  a  sight  of  Miss  Agnes.  The 
servant  used  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  laugh  at  me  in  an  in- 
solent way,  and  the  last  time  said  —  You  need  not  call  any 
more.  We  don*t  want  our  hair  cut  here,  nor  no  pomatum,  nor 
no  soap,  do  3'ou  understand  that?"  and  he  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face.  I  was  stunned  by  this  insolence,  and  beside  my- 
self with  rage  and  mollification.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  aid 
told  her  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  bui-st  into  tears  of  passion 
and  grief  as  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa  by  the  good  ladies.  I  told 
her  bow  I  had  rescued  little  Agnes,  how  I  loved  the  little  thing 
better  than  all  the  world.  I  spoke  ray  heart  out,  and  eased  it 
somewhat,  for  the  gooii  ladj'  wijjed  her  eyes  more  than  once, 
and  finished  hy  giving  me  a  kiss.  She  did  more ;  she  invited 
me  to  tea  with  her  on  the  next  Wednesday  when  I  came  home 
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from  school,  and  who  shoilld  be  there  bat  little  Agned.  She 
blushed  very  much.  Then  she  came  towards  me.  Then  she 
held  op  her  little  cheek  to  be  kissed,  and  then  slie  cried  —  oh, 
how  she  did  cry  !  There  were  three  people  whimpering  in  that 
room.  (How  well  I  recollect  it  opening  into  the  garden,  and 
the  little  old  bine  dragon  teacups  and  silver  pot !)  There  were 
thi-ee  persons,  I  say,  crying:  a  lady  of  hft}\  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
and  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  of  age.  Can  3'ou  gness  what 
happened  next?  Of  course  the  lady  of  fifty  remembered  that 
she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  went  up  stairs  to  fetch 
them  ;  and  then  the  little  maiden  began  to  open  her  heart  to  me, 
and  told  lier  dear  Denny  how  she  had  been  longing  to  see  him, 
and  how  they  were  very  angry  with  him  at  the  Priory :  so  angry 
that  his  name  was  never  to  be  spoken.  The  Chevalier  said 
that,  and  so  did  the  gentlemen  —  es[)ecially  Mr.  Joseph,  who 
bad  been  dreadful  since  his  accident,  and  one  day  (says  my 
dear)  when  you  called,  he  was  behind  the  door  with  a  great 
horsewhip,  and  said  he  would  let  you  in,  and  flog  3*our  soul  out 
of  your  body,  only  Mrs.  Weston  cried,  and  Mr.  George  said, 
*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Joe.'  But  something  you  have  done  to  Mr. 
Joseph,  dear  Denn}',  and  when  your  name  is  mentioned,  he 
rages  and  swears  so  that  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  him.  What  can 
make  the  gentleman  so  angry  with  you  ?  " 

So  he  actually  was  waiting  with  a  horsewhip,  was  he?  In 
that  case  I  know  what  I  would  do.  1  would  never  go  about 
without  my  pistol.  I  have  hit  one  fellow,"  said  J,  and  if  any 
other  man  threatens  me  1  will  defend  myself." 

My  dear  Agnes  said  that  they  were  very  kind  to  her  at  the 
Priory-,  although  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Joseph  —  that  they 
gave  her  good  masters,  that  she  was  to  go  to  a  good  school 
kept  b}'  a  Catholic  lady  at  Arundel.  And  oh,  how  she  wished 
her  Denny  would  turn  Catholic,  and  she  prayed  for  him  always, 
alwaj'S !  And  for  that  matter  I  know  some  one  who  never  night 
or  morning  on  his  knees  has  foi*gotten  that  little  maiden.  The 
father  used  to  come  and  give  her  lesspns  three  or  four  times  in 
the  week,  and  she  used  to  learn  her  lessons  by  heart,  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  gi^eat  green  walk  in  the  kitchen-garden 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  knew  the  kitchen-garden ! 
the  wall  was  in  North  Lane,  one  of  the  old  walls  of  the  convent : 
at  the  end  of  the  green  walk  there  was  a  pear-tree.  And  that 
was  where  she  always  went  to  leai-n  her  lessons. 

And  here,  1  suppose,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  to  the  room, 
having  found  her  spectacles.  And  as  I  take  mine  ofl*  my  nose 
and  shut  my  eyes,  that  weU-remerabered  scene  of  boyhood  passes 
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before  them  —  that  garden  basking  in  the  autumn  eirening  — 
that  little  maiden  with  peachy  cheeks,  and  glistening  curls,  that 
dear  and  kind  old  lady,  who  says,  'Tis  time  now,  cbildreD, 
you  should  go  home." 

I  had  to  go  to  school  that  night ;  but  before  I  went  I  ran  up 
North  Lane  and  saw  the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree  behind  it. 
And  do  3*ou  know  1  thought  I  would  try  and  get  up  the  wall, 
and  easy  enough  it  was  to  find  a  footing  between  those  crum- 
bling old  stones ;  and  when  on  the  top  I  could  look  down  from 
the  branches  of  the  tree  into  the  garden  below,  and  sec  the 
house  at  the  fartlicr  end.  80  tliat  was  the  broad  walk  where 
Agnes  learned  her  lessons?  Master  Denis  Duval  pretty  soon 
had  that  lesson  b}'  heait. 

Yes:  but  one  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  there 
was  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  stones  and  the  wall  were  so  slippery 
that  Mr.  D.  D.  tore  his  fingers  and  his  small-clothes  in  climbing 
to  his  point  of  observation,  it  happened  that  little  Agnes  was 
n'ft  sitting  under  the  tree  learning  her  lessons,  and  none  but  an 
idiot  would  have  supposed  that  she  would  have  come  out  on 
such  a  da}'. 

But  who  should  be  in  the  garden,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
walk  all  white  with  hoar-frost,  but  Joseph  Weston  with  bis 
patch  over  his  eye.  Unluckil}'  he  had  one  eye  leH  with  which 
he  saw  me ;  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  the  report  of  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  and  then  a  brickbat  came  whizzing  at  my  head, 
so  close  that,  had  it  struck  me,  it  would  have  knocked  out  my 
eye,  and  my  brains  too. 

I  was  down  the  wall  in  a  moment :  it  was  slippery  enough ; 
and  two  or  three  more  brickbats  came  a  man  adresse^  but  luckily 
failed  to  hit  their  mark.  . 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  ESCAPE  FROM  A  GREAT  DANGER. 

I  SPOKE  of  the  affair  of  the  brickbats,  at  home,  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  only,  not  caring  to  tell  mother,  lest  she  should 
be  inclined  to  i-esume  her  box-on-the-ear  practice,  for  which  I 
thought  1  was  growing  too  old.  Indeed,  I  had  become  a  great 
boy.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  out  of  the  sixty  at  Pocock's 
who  could  beat  me  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  from 
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these  champions,  were  they  ever  so  big,  I  never  would  submit 
to  a  thrashing,  without  a  fight  on  my  part,  in  wliich,  though 
I  might  get  the  worst,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  leave  some  ugly 
marks  on  my  adversary's  nose  and  eyes.  I  remember  one  lad 
especially,  Tom  Parrot  by  name,  who  was  three  3'ears  older 
than  myself,  and  whom  I  could  no  more  beat  than  a  frigate  can 
beat  a  seventy-four;  but  we  engaged  nevertheless,  and,  after 
we  had  had  some  rounds  together,  Tom  put  one  hand  in  his 
pKHjket,  and,  with  a  queer  face  and  a  great  black  eye  I  had 
given  him,  says  —  Well,  Denny,  I  could  do  it — 3'ou  know 
I  could  :  but  I'm  so  lazy,  I  don't  care  about  going  on."  And 
one  of  the  bottle-holders  beginning  to  jeer,  Tom  fetches  him 
such  a  rap  on  the  ear,  that  I  promise  you  he  showed  no  inclina- 
tion for  laughing  afterwards.  By  the  waj',  that  knowledge  of 
the  noble  art  of  fisticuffs  which  I  learned  at  school,  I  had  tc 
practise  at  sea  presently,  in  the  cockpit  of  more  than  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  war. 

In  respect  of  the  slapping  and  caning  at  home,  I  think  M. 
de  la  Motte  remonstrated  with  my  mother,  and  represented  to 
her  that  I  was  now  too  old  for  that  kind  of  treatment.  Indeed, 
when  I  was  fourteen,  I  was  as  tall  as  grandfather,  and  in  a 
tussle  I  am  sure  I  could  have  tripped  his  old  heels  up  easily 
enough,  and  got  the  better  of  him  in  five  minutes.  Do  I  speak 
of  him  with  undue  familiarity?  I  pretend  no  love  for  him;  I 
never  could  have  an}'  respect.  Some  of  his  practices  which 
I  knew  of  made  me  turn  from  him,  and  his  loud  professions 
only  increased  my  distrust.  Monsieur  man  Jils,  if  ever  you 
marry,  and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an 
honest  man  for  a  grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  saj', 
"  I  loved  him,"  when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  ''the  abolition  of  torture"  in  our 
house,  and  I  was  grateful  to  him.  I  had  the  queerest  feelings 
towards  that  man.  He  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman  when  he 
so  wished :  of  his  money  most  liberal,  witty  (in  a  dry^  cruel 
sort  of  way)  most  tenderly  attached  to  Agnes.  £h  bien  !  As 
I  looked  at  his  3'ellow,  handsome  face,  cold  shudders  would 
come  over  me,  though  at  this  time  I  did  not  know  that  Agnes's 
father  had  fallen  b}-  his  fatal  hand. 

When  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston's  salute  of  brick- 
bats, he  looked  very  grave.  And  I  told  him  then,  too,  a  thing 
which  had  struck  me  most  forcibly'  —  viz.  that  the  shout  which 
Weston  gave,  and  the  oath  which  he  uttered  when  he  sajy  me 
on  the  wall,  were  precisely  like  the  oath  and  execration  uttered 
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by  the  man  with  the  craped  face^  at  whom  I  fired  firom  the  post- 
chaise. 

"  Bah,  Mtise  ! savs  La  Motte.  What  didst  thou  on  the 
wall  ?    One  does  not  steal  pears  at  thy  age." 

I  dare  say  I  turned  i-ed.  I  heard  somebody's  voice,"  I 
said.  In  fact,  I  heard  Agnes  singing  in  the  garden,  and  — 
and  I  got  on  tlie  wall  to  see  her." 

*'What,  you  —  you,  a  little  barber's  bo}',  climb  a  wall  to 
speak  to  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  JSaveme,  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  houses  of  Lorraine?"  La  Motte  j'elled,  with  a  savage 
laugh.      Parbleu !  Monsieur  Weston  has  well  done ! " 

''Sir!"  said  I,  in  a  towering  rage,  ''barber  as  I  am,  my 
fathers  were  honorable  Protestant  clerg}-men  in  Alsace,  and  we 
are  as  good  as  highwaymen  at  an}'  rate  I  Barber,  indeed ! "  I 
say  again.  "  And  now  I  am  ready  to  iwear  that  the  man  who 
swore  at  me,  and  the  man  I  shot  on  the  road,  are  one  and 
the  same ;  and  I'll  go  to  Dr.  Barnard's,  and  swear  it  liefore 
him ! " 

The  Chevalier  looked  aghast,  and  threatening  for  a  while. 
"Tu  me  menaces,  je  crois,  petit  manant!"  saj's  he,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "  This  is  too  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval !  Hold 
thy  tongue,  or  evil  will  come  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  make  for  thy- 
self enemies  the  most  unscrupulous,  and  the  most  terrible  —  do 
you  hear?  I  have  placed  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Saveme 
with  that  admimble  woman,  Mistriss  Weston,  because  she  can 
meet  at  the  Priory  with  society  more  fitting  her  noble  birUi 
than  that  which  she  will  find  under  your  grandfather's  pole  — 
parbleu.  Ah,  3'ou  dare  mount  on  wall  to  look  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Saveme?  Gare  aux  manstraps,  mon  gallon!  Vive  Dieu, 
if  I  see  thee  on  that  wall,  I  will  fire  on  thee,  naoi  le  premier ! 
Yon  pretend  to  Mademoiselle  Agnes.  Ila !  ha !  ha ! "  And 
he  grinned  and  looked  like  that  c/or^w-footed  gentleman  of 
whom  Dr.  Barnard  talked. 

I  felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  between  La  Motte 
and  me.  At  this  time  I  had  suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a  young 
man,  and  was  not  the  obedient,  prattling  child  of  last  year. 
I  told  grandfather  that  I  would  bear  no  more  punishment,  such 
as  the  old  man  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  me ;  and 
once  when  my  mother  lifted  her  hand,  I  struck  it  up,  and  gnped 
it  so  tight  that  1  frightened  her.  From  that  veiy  day  she  never 
raised  a  hand  to  me.  Nay,  I  think  she  was  not  ill-pleased, 
and  soon  actually  began  to  spoil  me.  Nothing  was  too  good 
for  nt^.  I  know  where  the  silk  came  from  which  made  my  fine 
new  waistcoat,  and  the  cambric  for  my  ruffled  shirts,  but  veiy 
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mnch  doubt  whether  they  ever  paid  any  duty.  As  I  walked  to 
church,  I  dare  say  I  cocked  ray  hat,  and  strutted  very  conse- 
quentiall3'.  When  Tom  Billis,  the  baker's  boy,  jeered  at  my 
fine  clothes,  "Tom,"  says  I,  *'I  will  take  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat off  for  half  an  hour  on  Monday,  and  give  thee  a  beating  if 
thou  hast  a  mind ;  but  to-day  let  us  be  at  peace,  and  go  to 
church." 

On  the  matter  of  church  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  boast. 
That  awful  subject  lies  between  a  man  and  his  conscience.  I 
have  known  men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in  their  lives,  as 
I  have  met  very  loud-professing  Christians  loose  in  their  moral- 
ity, and  hard  and  unjust  in  their  dealings.  There  was  a  little 
old  man  at  home  —  heaven  help  him  I  —  who  was  of  this  sort, 
and  who,  when  I  came  to  know  his  life,  would  put  me  into  such 
a  rage  of  revolt  whilst  preaching  his  daily  and  nightly  sermons, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  I  was  not  enlisted  among  the  scofiers  and 
evil-doers  alU^ether.  I  have  known  many  a  young  man  fall 
away,  and  become  utterly  reprobate,  because  the  bond  of  disci- 
pline was  tied  too  tightly  upon  him,  and  because  he  has  found 
the  preacher  who  was  perpetually  prating  over  him  lax  in  his 
own  conduct.  I  am  thankful,  then,  that  I  bad  a  better  in- 
structor than  my  old  grandfather  with  his  strap  and  his  cane ; 
and  was  brought  (I  hope  and  trust)  to  a  right  state  of  thinking 
by  a  man  whose  brain  was  wise,  as  his  life  was  excellently 
benevolent  and  pure.  This  was  m}*  good  friend  Dr.  Barnard, 
and  to  this  day  I  remember  the  conversations  I  had  with  him, 
and  am  quite  sure  they  influenced  my  future  life.  Had  I  been 
altogether  reckless  and  as  lawless  as  many  people  of  our  ac- 
quaintance and  neighborhood,  he  would  have  ceased  to  feel 
any  interest  in  me ;  and  instead  of  wearing  his  Majesty's  epau- 
lets (which  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced),  I  might  have  been 
swabbing  a  smuggler's  boat,  or  riding  in  a  night  caravan,  with 
kegs  beside  nic  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  defend  me,  as  that 
unlucky  La  Motte  owned  for  his  part  that  he  had  done.  My 
good  mother,  though  she  gave  up  the  practice  of  smuggling, 
never  could  see  the  harm  in  it ;  but  looked  on  it  as  a  game 
where  you  played  your  stake,  and  lost  or  won  it.  She  ceased 
to  play,  not  biecause  it  was  wrong,  but  it  was  expedient  no 
more  ;  and  Mr.  Denis,  her  son,  was  the  cause  of  her  giving  up 
this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I  thankfully  own  that  I  was  taught  to  see  the  matter 
in  a  graver  light,  not  onl}'  by  our  Doctor's  seimons  (two  or  three 
of  which,  on  the  text  of  Render  unto  Cajsar,"  he  preached,  to 
the  rage  of  a  great  number  of  his  congregation) ,  but  by  many 
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talks  which  he  had  with  me ;  when  he  showed  me  that  I  was  in 
the  wrong  to  break  the  laws  of  my  country  to  which  I  owed 
obedience,  as  did  ever}*  good  citizen.  He  knew  (though  he 
never  told  me,  and  his  reticence  in  this  matter  was  surely  very 
kind)  that  my  poor  father  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a 
smuggling  encounter ;  but  he  showed  me  how  such  a  life  must 
l>c  loose,  lawless,  secret,  and  wicked  ;  must  bring  a  man  amongst 
desperate  companions,  and  compel  him  to  resist  Csesar^s  lawful 
authority  by  rebellion,  and  possibly  murder.  **To  thy  mother 
I  have  used  other  arguments,  Denn}',  my  boy,"  he  said,  very 
kindly.  I  and  the  Admiral  want  to  make  a  gentleman  of 
thee.  Thy  old  grandfather  is  rich  enough  to  help  us  if  he 
chooses.  I  won't  stop  to  inquire  too  strictly  where  all  his  money 
came  from ;  *  but  'tis  clear  we  cannot  make  a  gentleman  of  a 
smuggler's  bo}',  who  may  be  transported  any  day,  or,  in  case 
of  armed  resistance,  may  be  — "  And  here  my  good  Doctor 
puts  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  indicates  the  pimishment  for  piracy 
which  was  ver\'  common  in  my  3*oung  time.  *'  My  Denny  does 
not  want  to  ri<ie  with  a  crape  over  his  face,  and  fire  pistols  at 
revenue  officers !  No !  1  pray  3'ou  will  ever  show  an  honest 
countenance  to  the  world.  You  will  hinder  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  —  the  rest,  my  child,  you  know." 

Now,  I  remarked  about  this  man,  that  when  he  approached 
a  certain  subject^  an  involuntary  awe  came  over  him,  and  he 
hushed  as  it  were  at  the  very  idea  of  that  sacred  theme.  It 
was  very  different  with  poor  grandfather  prating  his  sermons 
(and  with  some  other  pastors  I  have  heard),  who  used  this 
Name  as  familiarly  as  any  other  ....  but  who  am  I  to  judge? 
and,  m}'  poor  old  grandfather,  is  there  any  need  at  this  distance 
of  time  that  I  should  be  picking  out  the  trabem  in  oculo  too  f 
.  .  .  .  Howbcit,  on  that  night,  as  I  was  walking  home  after 
drinking  tea  with  my  dear  Doctor,  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would 
strive  henceforth  to  lead  an  honest  life ;  that  my  tongue  should 
speak  the  truth,  and  my  hand  should  be  sullied  by  no  secret 
crime.  And  as  I  spoke  I  saw  my  dearest  little  maiden's  light 
glimmering  in  her  chamber,  and  the  stars  shining  overhead,  and 
felt  —  who  could  feel  more  bold  and  happ}'  than  I  ? 

That  walk  school  wards  by  West  Street  certainl}*  was  a  detour. 
I  might  have  gone  a  straightcr  road,  but  then  I  should  not  have 
seen  n  certain  window :  a  little  twinkling  window  in  a  gable  of 
tlie  Priory  House,  where  the  light  used  to  be  poppeil  out  at  nine 
o'clock.  T'other  day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  France 
to  Calais  (his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  being  in 

*  Eheu !  where  a  part  of  it  wjut  to,  I  shall  have  to  sny  prcseutl/.  —  D.  1>. 
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command),  I  must  needs  hire  a  post-chaise  from  Dover,  to  look 
at  that  old  window  in  the  Priory'  House  at  Winchelsea.  I  went 
through  the  old  tears,  despairs,  tragedies*  I  sighted  as  senti- 
mentally, after  forty  3'ears,  as  though  the  tnfcmdi  dolores  were 
fbesh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were  the  schoolboy  trudging  back 
to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  his  dearest  joy.  I  used 
as  a  boy  to  try  and  pass  tliat  window  at  nine,  and  I  know  a 
prayer  was  said  for  the  inhabitant  of  yonder  chamber.  She 
knew  my  holiday's,  and  my  hours  of  going  to  school  and  ^return- 
ing thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung  certain  signals  in  that 
window  (such  as  a  flower,  for  example,  to  indicate  all  was  well, 
a  cross-cuitain,  and  so  forth),  I  hope  she  practised  no  very  un- 
justifiable stratagems.  We  agreed  to  consider  that  she  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  we  had  few  means 
of  communication  save  these  simple  artifices,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  fair  in  love  and  war.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  continued  to 
live  at  our  house,  when  his  frequent  afifairs  did  not  call  him 
away  thence  ;  but,  as  I  said,  few  words  passed  between  us  after 
that  angiy  altercation  alread}'  described,  and  he  and  I  were 
never  friends  again. 

He  warned  me  that  I  had  another  enemy,  and  facets  strangely 
confirmed  the  Clicvalier's  warning.  One  Sunday  night,  as  I 
was  going  to  school,  a  repetition  of  the  brickbat  assault  was 
made  upon  me,  and  this  time  the  smart  cocked  hat  which  mother 
had  given  me  came  in  for  such  a  battering  as  efiectuall}'  sfioiled 
its  imxlish  shape.  I  told  Dr.  Barnai*d  of  this  second  attempt, 
and  the  good  Doctor  was  not  a  little  puzzled.  He  began  to 
think  that  he  was  not  so  very  wrong  in  espying  a  beam  in 
Joseph's  Weston's  eye.  We  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet, 
however ;  and  a  fortnight  after,  on  another  Sunday  evening,  as 
I  was  going  on  m}'  accustomed  route  to  school,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Weston  walking  together !  A  little 
way  l)eyond  tlie  town  gate  there  is  a  low  wall  round  a  field  ;  and 
Dr.  Baniard,  going  b}'  this  field  a  quarter' of  an  hour  before  my 
ftsual  time  for  passing^  found  Mr.  Joseph  Weston  walking  there 
behind  the  stone  enclosure ! 

Good  night,  Denny,"  says  the  Doctor,  when  he  and  his 
companion  met  me  ;  but  surly  Mr.  Weston  said  nothing. 
**Have  yon  had  an\'  more  brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy?" 
the  Rector  c*ontinued. 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had  got  a  good  pistol,  and  a  bul' 
let  in  it  this  time. 

He  shot  that  scoundrel  on  the  same  day  you  were  shot, 
Mr.  WesUMi,"  says  the  Doctor. 
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"  Did  he?"  growh  the  other. 
And  your  gun  was  loaded  with  the  same-sized  shot  whi(^ 
Denis  used  jto  pepper  hU  rascal,"  continues  the  Doctor.  "I 
wonder  if  any  of  the  crape  went  into  the  rascal's  wound  ?  " 

*'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  *'  what  do  you  mean 
for  to  hint?" 

"  The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny  hit  when  your 
brother  and  I  travelled  together.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  3'ou  use 
the  language  of  such  scoundrels,  Mr.  Weston." 

"  If  3'ou  dare  to  suspect  me  of  anything  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman, I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  Mr.  Parson,  that  1  will ! " 
roars  the  other. 

"  Denis,  mon  gar9on,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite,  et  vise  md 
bien  cet  homme  1^,"  says  the  Doctor;  and  griping  h<rfd  of 
Weston's  arm,  what  does  Dr.  Barnard  do  but  plunge  his  hand 
into  Weston's  pocket,  and  draw  thence  another  pistol !  He  said 
afterwards  he  saw  the  brass  butt  sticking  out  of  Weston's  coat, 
as  the  two  were  walking  together. 

What !"  shrieks  Mr.  Weston;  *Ms  that  young  miscreant 
to  go  about  armed,  and  tell  everybody  he  will  murder  ;  and 
ain't  I  for  to  defend  myself?  I  walk  in  fear  of  mv  life  for 
him ! " 

You  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with  pis- 
tols, Mr.  Weston,  and  you  know  when  people  pass  sometimes 
with  money  in  their  post-chaises." 

You  scoundrel,  you — you  boy !  I  call  you  to  witness  the 
words  this  man  have  spoken.  He  have  insulted  me,  and  libelled 
me,  and  I'll  have  the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I  am  bom  ! "  shouts 
the  angry  man. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,"  replied  the  other  fiercely. 
And  I  will  ask  Mr.  Blades,  the  sui'geon,  to  bring  the  shot 
which  he  took  fix>m  your  eye,  and  the  scraps  of  crai>e  adhering 
to  your  face,  and  we  will  go  to  lor  as  soon  as  you  like ! " 

Again  I  thought  with  a  dreadful  pang  how  Agnes  was  stay- 
ing in  that  man's  house,  and  how  this  quairel  would  more  than 
ever  divide  her  from  me ;  for  now  she  would  not  be  allowed  to 
visit  the  Rectory  —  the  dear  neutral  ground  where  I  sometimes 
hoped  to  see  her. 

Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  Doctor,  as  he  threatened. 
Some  awkward  questions  would  have  been  i*aised,  which  he 
would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  answering:  and  though  be 
averred  that'  his  accident  took  place  on  the  day  before  our 
encounter  with  the  beau  masque  on  Dartford  Common,  a  little 
witness  on  our  side  was  ready  to  aver  that  Mr.  Joe  Weston  left 
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his  honse  at  the  Priory  before  sunrise  on  the  day  when  we  took 
our  journey  to  London,  and  that  he  returned  the  next  morning 
with  his  eye  bound  up,  when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Blades,  the  sur- 
geon of  our  town.  Being  awake,  and  looking  from  her  window, 
m}'  witness  saw  Weston  mount  his  horse  by  the  stable-lantern 
below,  and  heard  him  swear  at  the  groom  as  he  rode  out  at  the 
gate.  Curses  used  to  drop  naturally  out  of  this  nice  gentleman's 
lips ;  and  it  is  certain  in  his  case  that  bad  words  and  bad  actions 
went  together. 

The  Westons  were  frequently  absent  from  home,  as  was  the 
Chevalier  our  lodger.  M3'  dear  little  Agnes  was  allowed  to 
come  and  see  us  at  these  times  ;  or  slipped  out  by  the  garden- 
door,  and  ran  to  see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she  always  called  my 
mother.  I  did  not  understand  for  a  while  that  there  was  any 
prohibition  on  the  Westons*  part  to  Agnes  visiting  us,  or  know 
that  there  was  such  mighty  wrath  harbored  against  me  in  that 
house. 

I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceable  life  at  home,  as  for 
honesty's  sake  too,  that  ni}'  mother  did  not  oppose  my  determi- 
nation to  take  no  share  in  that  smuggling  business  in  which  our 
house  still  engaged.  Any  one  who  opposed  mother  in  her  own 
house  had,  I  promise  you,  no  easy  time :  but  she  saw  that  if 
she  wished  to  make  a  gentleman  of  her  boy,  he  must  be  no 
smuggler's  apprentice ;  and  when  M.  le  Chevalier,  being  a|v 
pealed  to,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he  washed  his  hands 
of  me  —  Eh  bien,  M.  de  la  Motte  !  "  says  she,  we  shall  see 
if  we  can't  pass  ourselves  of  you  and  3^our  patronage.  I  imagine 
that  people  are  not  always  the  better  for  it."  No,"  replied 
he,  with  a  groan,  and  one  of  his  gloomy  looks,  my  friendship 
may  do  people  harm,  but  my  enmity  is  worse  —  entendez-vous  ?  " 

Bah,  bah  ! "  says  the  stout  old  lady.  '*  Denisot  has  a  good 
courage  of  his  own.  What  do  3'ou  say  to  me  about  enmity  to 
a  harmless  bo}',  M.  le  Chevalier?" 

I  have  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Madame  de 
Saverne,  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  sent  me  out  to  assemble  his 
Mackerel  men.  Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of  my 
town  playfellows,  by  name  Hookham,  a  seafaring  man,  who  had 
met  with  an  accident  at  his  business  —  strained  his  back  —  and 
was  incapable  of  work  for  a  time.  Hookham  was  an  improvi- 
dent man  :  the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My  grandfather  was  his 
landlord,  and  I  fear  me,  not  the  most  humane  creditor  in  the 
world.  Now,  when  I  returned  home  after  m}'  famous  visit  to 
London,  my  patron,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  gave  me  two  guineas, 
und  my  lady  made  me  a  present  of  another,        doubt  I  should 
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have  spent  this  money  had  I  received  it  sooner  in  London ;  bat 
in  our  little  town  of  Winchelsea  there  was  nothing  to  tempt 
me  in  the  shops,  except  a  fowling-piece  at  the  pawnbroker's, 
for  which  I  had  a  great  longing.  But  JVir.  Xriboulet  wanted 
four  guineas  for  the  gun,  and  1  had  but  three,  and  would  not 
go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the  piece  on  credit, 
and  frecjueutly  tempted  me  with  it,  but  I  resisted  manfully, 
though  I  could  not  help  hankering  about  the  shop,  and  going 
again  and  again  to  look  at  the  beautiful  gun.  The  stock  fitted 
my  shoulder  to  a  nicety.  It  was  of  the  most  beautiful  work- 
manship. Why  not  take  it  now,  Master  Duval?*'  Monslenr 
Triboulet  said  to  me ;  and  pay  me  the  remaining  guinea  when 
you  please.  Ever  so  many  gentlemen  have  been  to  look  at  it ; 
and  I  should  be  soriy  now,  indeed  I  should,  to  see  such  a  beauty 
go  out  of  the  town."  As  I  was  talking  to  Triboulet  (it  may 
have  been  for  the  tenth  time),  some  one  came  in  with  a  telescope 
to  pawn,  and  went  away  with  fifteen  shillings.  "  Don't  yoa 
know  who  that  is?"  says  Triboulet  (who  was  a  chatterbox  of 
a  man).  That  is  John  Hookham's  wife.  It  is  bnt  hard  times 
with  them  since  John's  accident.  I  have  more  of  their  goods 
here,  and,  entr^  nou»y  John  has  a  hard  landlord,  and  quarter- 
day  is  just  at  hand."  I  knew  well  enough  that  John's  landlord 
was  hard,  as  he  was  my  own  grandfather.  If  I  take  my  three 
pieces  to  Hookham,"  tiiought  I,  he  ma^'  find  the  rest  of  the 
rent."  And  so  he  did ;  and  my  three  guineas  went  into  my 
grandfather's  pocket  out  of  mine  ;  and  I  suppose  some  one  else 
bought  the  fowling-piece  for  which  I  had  so  longed. 

What,  it  is  t/ou  who  have  given  me  this  money.  Master 
Denis?"  says  poor  Hookham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chair, 
groaning  and  haggard  with  his  illness.  I  can't  take  it  —  I 
ought  not  to  take  it." 

Nay,"  said  I ;  ''I  should  only  have  bought  a  toy  with  it, 
and  if  it  comes  to  help  you  in  distress,  I  can  do  without  my 
plaything." 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  benedictions  from  the  poor 
family  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  good-nature ;  and  I  dare 
say  I  went  away  from  Hookham's  mightily  pleased  with  myself 
and  my  own  virtue. 

It  appeal's  I  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr.  Joe  Westou 
came  in  to  see  tlie  man,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  relieved 
him,  broke  out  into  a  flood  of  abuse  against  me,  cursed  me  for 
a  scoundrel  and  impertinent  jackanapes,  who  was  always  giving 
myself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  and  flew  out  of  the  house  in  a 
passion.    Mother  heard  of  the  transaction,  too,  and  pinohed 
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Di}'  ear  with  a  griin  satisfaction.  Grandfather  said  nothing, 
bnt  pooketcd  my  three  guineas  when  Mrs.  Hookham  brought 
them ;  and,  though  I  did  not  brag  about  the  matter  much, 
everything  is  known  in  a  small  town,  and  I  got  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  a  very  ordinary  good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  Hookham's  boy  confirmed  to 
me  what  the  Slindon  priests  had  hinted  to  good  Dr.  Barnard. 
"Swear,"  says  Tom  (with  that  wonderful  enei'gy  we  used  to 
have  as  boys) — "Swear,  Denis,  'So  help  you,  strike  you 
down  dead  ! '  you  never  will  tell !  " 

"  So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead ! "  said  I. 

"Well,  then,  those  —  you  know  who  —  the  gentlemen  — 
want  to  do  you  some  mischief." 

"  What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest  boy?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  they  are,"  says  Tom.  "  If  they 
mean  a  man  harm,  harm  will  happen  to  him.  Father  says  no 
man  ever  comes  to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe's  way.  Where's 
John  Wheeler,  of  Rye,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Joe?  He's 
in  gaol.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Playden,  had  words  with  him  at 
Hastings  market :  and  Barnes's  ricks  were  burnt  down  before 
six  months  were  over.  How  was  Thomas  Berry  taken,  after 
deserting  iVom  the  man-of-war?  He  is  an  awf\il  man,  Mr.  Joe 
Weston  is.  Don't  get  into  his  way.  Father  says  so.  But  you 
are  not  to  tell  —  no,  never,  that  he  spoke  about  it.  Don't  go 
idone  to  Rye  of  nights,  father  saysl  Don't  go  on  any  —  and 
you  know  what  not  —  any  faking  business,  except  with  those 
you  know."  And  so  Tom  leaves  me  with  a  finger  to  his  lip  and 
terror  in  his  face. 

As  for  the  faking^  though  I  loved  a  sail  dearly,  m}'  mind 
was  made  up  by  good  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  to  me.  I  would 
have  no  more  night-fishing  such  as  I  had  seen  sometimes  as  a 
hoy ;  and  when  Rudge's  apprentice  one  night  invited  me,  and 
called  me  a  coward  for  refusing  to  go,  I  showed  him  I  was  no 
cowaixl  as  far  as  fisticuffs  went,  and  stood  out  a  battle  with 
him,  in  which  I  do  believe  1  should  have  proved  conqueror, 
though  the  fellow  was  four  years  m}'  senior,  had  not  his  all3'. 
Miss  Sukey  Rudge,  joined  him  in  the  midst  of  our  fight,  and 
knocked  me  down  with  the  kitchen  bellows,  when  they  both 
belabored  me,  as  I  laj'  kicking  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Elder 
Rudge  came  in  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful  combat,  and  his 
abandoned  hussy  of  a  daughter  had  the  impudence  to  declare 
that  the  quarrel  arose  because  I  was  rude  to  her  —  I,  an  inno- 
cent boy,  who  would  as  soon  have  made  love  to  a  negress 
as  to  that  hideous,  pock-marked,  squinting,  crooked,  tipsy 
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Sukey  Radge.  I  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintam,  indeed! 
I  knew  a  pair  of  eyes  at  home  so  bright,  innocent,  and  pure, 
that  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  look  in  them  had  I  been 
guilty  of  such  a  rascally  treason.  litde  maid  of  Winchelsea 
heard  of  this  battle,  as  she  was  daily  hearing  slanders  against 
me  from  those  worthy  Mr.  Westons ;  but  she  broke  into  a  rage 
at  the  accusation,  and  said  to  the  assembled  gentlemen  (as  she 
told  my  good  mother  in  after  days),  "  Denis  Duval  is  not 
wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is  good.  And  it  is  not  tme,  the 
stor}'  you  tell  against  him.    It  is  a  lie !  " 

And  now,  once  more  it  happened  that  my  little  pistol  helped 
to  confound  my  enemies,  and  was  to  me,  indeed,  a  gute  Wehr  und 
Waffen,  I  was  for  ever  popping  at  marks  with  this  little  pieoe 
of  artillery.  I  polished,  oiled,  and  covered  it  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  kept  it  in  my  little  room  in  a  box  of  which  I  had  the 
key.  One  day,  by  a  most  fortunate  chance,  1  took  my  school- 
fellow, Tom  Parrot,  who  became  a  great  crony  of  mine,  into 
the  room.  We  went  up  staii^s,  by  the  private  door  of  Rudge's 
house,  and  not  through  the  shop,  where  Mademoiselle  Figs  and 
Monsieur  the  apprentice  were  serving  their  customers;  and 
arrived  in  my  room,  we  boys  opened  my  box,  examined  tlie 
precious  pistol,  screw,  barrel,  flints,  powder-horn,  &c.,  lodged 
the  box,  and  went  away  to  school,  promising  ourselves  a  good 
afternoon's  sport  on  that  half-holiday.  Lessons  over,  I  returned 
home  to  dinner,  to  find  black  looks  fmm  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  where  I  lived,  from  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  his  appren* 
tice,  and  even  tlie  little  errand-bo}^  who  blacked  the  boots  aad 
swept  the  shop  stared  at  me  impertinentl3-,  and  said,  **Oli, 
Denis,  ain't  3'ou  going  to  catch  it !  " 

What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked,  veiy  haughtily. 

"  Oh,  m}'  lord !  we'll  soon  show  your  lordship  what  is  the 
matter."  (This  was  a  sill}*  nickname  I  had  in  the  town  and  at 
school,  where,  I  believe,  I  gave  m^'self  not  a  few  airs  since 
I  had  worn  my  fine  new  clothes,  and  paid  my  visit  to  London.) 

This  accounts  for  his  laced  waistcoat,  and  his  guineas  which 
he  flings  about.  Does  your  lordship  know  these  here  shillings, 
and  this  half-crown  ?  Look  at  them,  Mr.  Beales  I  See  the 
marks  on  them  which  I  scratched  with  my  own  hand  before 
I  put  them  into  the  till  from  which  my  loixJ  took  'em." 

Shillings? —  till?  What  did  they  mean?  How  dare 
3-ou  ask,  you  little  hypocrite ! "  screams  out  Miss  Eudge.  "  I 
marked  them  shillings  and  that  half-crown  with  my  own  needle, 
I  did  ;  and  of  that  I  can  take  my  Bible  oath." 

'"Well,  and  what  then?"  I  asked,  remembering  how  this 
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joang  woman  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  false  witness  in  another 
charge  against  me. 

What  then?  They  were  in  the  till  this  morning,  yoang 
fellow;  and  you  know  well  enough  where  they  were  found 
afterwards,"  says  Mr.  Beales.  Come,  come !  This  is  a  bad 
job.    This  is  a  sessions  job,  my  lad." 

But  where  were  they  found? "  again  I  asked. 
"  We'll  tell  you  that  before  Squire  Boroughs  and  the  magis- 
trates, you  young  vagabond ! " 

You  little  vii>er,  that  have  turned  and  stung  me ! " 

You  precious  young  scoundrel ! " 
^'  You  wicked  little  story-telling,  good-for-nothing  little 
thief!"  cry  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss  Rudge  in  a 
breath.  And  I  stood  bewildei*cd  by  their  outcry,  and,  in- 
deed, not  quite  comprehending  the  charge  which  they  made 
against  me. 

^•The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  Town  Hall  now.  We  will 
take  the  little  villain  there  at  once,"  sa^  s  the  grocer.  *' You 
bring  the  box  along  with  yon,  constable.  Lord  !  Loi-d  !  what 
will  his  poor  grandfather  say?"  And,  wondering  still  at  the 
charge  made  against  me,  I  was  made  to  walk  through  the 
streets  to  the  Town  Hall,  passing  on  the  way  by  at  least  a 
score  of  our  boys,  who  were  enjoying  their  half-holiday.  It  was 
market-da}',  too,  and  the  town  full.  It  is  forty  years  ago,  but 
I  dream  about  that  dreadful  day  still ;  and,  an  old  gentleman 
of  sixty,  fanc}'  myself  walking  through  Rye  market,  with  Mr. 
Beales's  fist  clutching  my  collar ! 

A  number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  procession,  and 
accompanied  me  into  the  magistrates'  room.  '*  Denis  Duval 
up  for  stealing  money  ! "  cries  one.  This  accounts  for  his 
fine  clothes,"  sneers  another.  He'll  be  hung,"  says  a  third. 
The  market  people  stare,  and  crowd  round,  and  jeer.  I  feel  as 
if  in  a  horrible  nightmare.  We  pass  under  the  pillars  of  the 
Market  House,  up  the  steps  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the 
magistrates  were,  who  chose  market-day  for  their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed,  as  1  saw  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard 
seated  among  them. 

''Oh,  Doctor,"  cries  poor  Denis,  clasi)ing  his  hands,  "yow 
don't  believe  me  guilty?" 

Guilt}'  of  what? "  cries  the  Doctor,  from  the  raised  table 
round  which  the  gentlemen  sat. 
Guilty  of  stealing." 
Guilty  of  robbing  my  till." 

"  Guilty  of  taking  two  half-crowns,  three  shillings  and  two- 
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pence  in  copper,  all  marked,"  shriek  out  Bodge,  the  appreBtioe^ 
and  Miss  Rudge  in  a  breath  • 

"Denny  Duval  steal  sixpences  I"  cries  the  Doctor;  "I 
would  as  soon  believe  he  stole  the  dragon  off  the  diordi- 
steeple !  '* 

"  Silence,  ym  boys  I  Silence  in  the  court,  there ;  or  fU>g  'em 
and  turn  'em  all  out,"  says  the  magistrates*  clerk.  Some  our 
boys  —  friends  of  mine  —  who  had  crowded  into  the  place,  were 
hurra3ing  at  my  kind  Doctor  Barnard's  speech. 
"  It  is  a  most  serious  charge,"  says  the  clerk. 
"But  what  is  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hicksoo?  Ton 
miglit  as  well  put  me  into  the  dock  as  that  —  " 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of  the  court  to  go 
on?"  asks  the  clerk,  testily.  "Make  your  statement,  Mr. 
Rudge,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  an3'body.  You  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  court,  sir." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
chai'ge  made  against  me.  Rudge,  and  his  daughter  after  him, 
stated  (od  oath,  I  am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some  time  past 
they  had  missed  money  from  the  till ;  small  sums  of  mone}',  in 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  tiiey  could  not  say  how  much.  It 
might  be  two  pounds,  three  pounds,  in  all ;  but  the  money  was 
constantly  going.  At  last,  Miss  Rudge  said,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  mark  some  money,  and  did  so ;  and  that  money  was 
found  in  that  box  which  belonged  to  Denis  Duval,  and  which 
the  constable  brought  into  court. 

"Oh,  gentlemen  I"  I  cried  out  in  agony,  "ifs  a  wicked, 
wicked  lie,  and  ifs  not  the  first  she  has  told  about  me.  A 
week  ago  she  said  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil  both 
set  on  me ;  and  I  never  wanted  to  kiss  the  nasty  thing,  so  help 


me-^" 


"You  did,  3'ou  lying  wicked  boy  I"  cries  Miss  Sukey. 
"And  Edward  Bevil  came  to  my  rescue;  and  j'ou  struck  me, 
like  a  low  mean  coward ;  and  we  beat  him  well,  and  served  him 
right,  the  little  abandoned  bo^'." 

"  And  he  kicked  one  of  my  teeth  out — you  did,  you  little 
villain ! "  roars  Bevil,  whose  jaws  had  indeed  suffered  in  that 
Rcufile  in  the  kitchen*,  when  his  precious  sweetheart  came  to  his 
aid  with  the  bellows. 

"  He  called  me  a  coward,  and  I  fought  him  fair,  though  he 
is  ever  so  much  older  than  me,"  whimpers  out  the  prisoner. 
"And  Sukey  Rudge  set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too;  and  if  I 
kicked  him,  he  kicked  me." 

"  And  since  this  kicking  match  they  have  found  out  that 
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yon  stole  their  money,  have  they?"  says  the  Doctor,  and  tarns 
round,  appealing  to  his  brother  magistrates. 

*'  Miss  Rudge,  please  to  tell  the  rest  of  your  story?"  calls 
out  the  justices'  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Rudges'  story  was,  that  having  their  sus- 
picions roused  against  me,  they  determined  to  examine  my 
cupboards  and  boxes  in  my  absence,  to  see  whether  the  stolen 
objects  were  to  be  found,  and  in  m}'  box  they  discovered  the 
two  marked  half-crowns,  the  three  marked  shillings,  a  brass- 
barrelled  pistol,  which  were  now  in  court.  "  Me  and  Mr.  Bevil,^ 
the  apprentice,  found  the  money  in  the  box ;  and  we  called  my 
papa  from  the  shop,  and  we  fetched  Mr.  Beales,  the  constable, 
who  lives  over  the  way ;  and  when  the  little  monster  came  back 
from  school,  we  seized  upon  him,  and  brought  him  before  your 
worships,  and  hanging  is  what  I  said  he  would  always  come 
to,"  shrieks  my  enemy  Miss  Rudge. 

Why,  I  have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my  pocket  now  I "  I 
cried  out. 

We  had  means  of  opening  it,"  says  Miss  Rudge,  looking 
very  red. 

Oh,  if  you  have  another  key  —  "  interposes  the  Doctor. 

We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  poker,"  says 
Miss  Rudge,  ^^me  and  £dward  did  —  I  mean  Mr.  BevU,  the 
apprentice." 

When?"  said  I,  in  a  great  tremor. 
"When?   When  you  was  at  school,  you  little  miscreant! 
Half  an  hour  before  you  came  back  to  dinner." 

Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot ! "  I  cried.  "  Call  Tom  Parrot, 
gentlemen.  For  goodness'  sake  call  Tom ! "  I  said,  my  heart 
beating  so  that  I  could  hardl}*  speak. 

"  Here  I  am,  Denny ! "  pipes  Tom  in  the  crowd ;  and  pres- 
ently he  comes  up  to  their  honors  on  the  bench. 

Speak  to  Tom,  Doctor,  dear  Doctor  Barnard ! "  I  contin- 
ued.     Tom,  when  did  I  show  yow  my  pistol?" 

Just  before  ten  o'clock  school." 
"What  did  I  do?" 

"  You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out  of  a  handker- 
chief, showed  it  to  me,  and  two  flints,  a  powder-horn,  a  bullet- 
mould,  and  some  bullets,  and  put  them  back  again,  and  locked 
the  box," 

"  Was  there  any  money  in  the  box?" 
There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pistol,  and  the 
bullets  and  things.    I  looked  into  it.    It  was  as  empty  as  my 
hand." 
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And  Denis  Duval  has  been  sitting  by  joa  in  school  ever 
since  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  —  except  when  I  was  called  up  and  caned  for 
my  Corderius,"  says  Tom,  with  a  roguish  look  ;  and  there  was 
a  great  laughter  and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys  of  Po- 
cock's  when  this  testimony  was  given  in  their  schoolfellow's 
favor. 

My  kind  Doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing  to  me,  and 
when  1  took  it,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  my  eyes  overflowed. 
I  thought  of  little  Agnes.  What  would  she  have  felt  if  her 
Denis  had  been  committed  as  a  thief?  1  had  such  a  rapture 
of  thanks  and  gratitude  that  I  think  the  pleasure  of  the  acquit- 
tal was  more  than  equivalent  to  the  anguish  of  the  accusation. 
What  a  shout  all  Pocock's  boys  set  up,  as  I  went  out  of  the 
justice-room !  We  trooped  joyfully  down  the  stairs,  and  there 
were  fresh  shouts  and  huzzays  as  we  got  down  to  the  market. 
I  saw  Mr.  Joe  Weston  buying  corn  at  a  stall.  He  only  looked 
at  me  once.  His  grinding  teeth  and  his  clenched  riding-whip 
did  not  frighten  me  in  the  least  now. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  LAST  OF  MT  SCHOOL-DATS. 

As  our  joyful  procession  of  boys  passed  by  Partletfs  the 
pastry-cook's,  one  of  the  boys  —  Samuel  Arbin  —  I  remember 
the  fellow  well  —  a  greedy  boy  with  a  large  beard  and  whiskers, 
though  only  fifteen  years  old  —  insisted  that  I  ought  to  stand 
treat  in  consequence  of  my  victory  over  my  enemies.  As  far 
as  a  groat  went,  1  said  I  was  ready :  for  that  was  all  the  money 
1  had. 

Oh,  you  story-teller ! "  cries  the  other.  "  What  have  you 
done  with  3'our  three  guineas  which  you  were  bragging  about 
and  showing  to  the  boys  at  school  ?  I  suppose  they  were  in 
the  box  when  it  was  broken  open."  This  Samuel  Arbin  was 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  jeered  when  I  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  constable,  and  would  have  liked  me  to  be  guilty,  I  almost 
think.  I  am  afraid  I  had  bragged  about  my  money  when  I 
possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown  my  shining  gold  pieces  to 
some  of  the  boys  in  school. 
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I  know  what  he  has  done  with  his  money ! broke  in  ray 
steadfast  crony  Tom  Parrot.  He  has  given  away  every  shil- 
ling of  it  to  a  poor  family  who  wanted  it,  and  nobody  ever  knew 
you  give  away  a  shilling,  Samuel  Arbin/'  he  says. 

^'Unless  he  oould  get  eighteen  pence  by  it!"  sang  out 
another  little  voice.  . 

Tom  PaiTot,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  3'our  body,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Arbin ! "  cried  the  other,  in  a  fury. 

Sam  Arbin,"  said  I,  after  you  have  finished  Tom,  you 
must  try  me ;  or  we'll  do  it  now  if  you  like."  To  say  the  truth,  I 
had  long  had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against  Arbin.  He 
was  an  ill  friend  to  me,  and  amongst  the  younger  boys  a  bully  and 
a  usurer  to  boot.  The  rest  called  out,  A  ring !  a  ling !  Let 
as  go  on  the  green  and  have  it  out ! "  being  in  their  innocent 
years  alwa3's  ready  for  a  fight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off:  and,  except  in  later 
da3*s,  when  I  went  to  revisit  the  old  place,  and  ask  for  a  half- 
holiday  for  m}'  young  successors  at  Pocock's)  I  was  never 
again  to  see  the  ancient  schoolroom.  While  we  boj's  were 
brawling  in  the  market-place  before  the  pastry-cook's  door, 
Dr.  Barnard  came  up,  and  our  quarrel  was  hushed  in  a 
moment. 

What!  fighting  and  quarrelling  alread}'?"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, sternly. 

''It  wasn't  Denny's  fault,  sir!"  cried  out  several  of  the 
boys.  It  was  Arbin  began."  And,  indeed,  I  can  say  for 
m3'self  that  in  all  the  quarrels  I  have  had  in  life,  —  and  they 
have  not  been  few  —  I  consider  I  alwayt  have  been  in  the 
right. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Denny,"  sa^s  the  Doctor,  taking  me 
by  the  shoulder :  and  he  led  me  away  and  we  took  a  walk  in 
the  town  together,  and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres  Tower,  which 
was  built  by  King  Stephen,  they  say,  and  was  a  fort  in  old  days, 
but  is  used  as  the  town-prison  now,  ''Suppose  you  had  been 
looking  from  l)ehind  those  bars  now,  Denny,  and  awaiting  your 
tiial  at  assizes?  Yours  would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  plight," 
Dr.  Barnard  said. 

"  But  I  was  innocent,  sir !    You  know  I  was ! " 

"  Yes.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  But  if  you  had  not 
providentiall}'  been  able  to  prove  your  innocence  —  if  you  and 
3"our  friend  Parrot  had  not  happened  to  ins(>eet  3'our  box, 
you  would  have  been  in  ponder  place.  Ha  I  there  is  the  l>ell 
ringing  for  afternoon  service,  which  my  good  friend  Dr.  Wing 
keeps  up.    What  say  you?    Shall  we  go  and  —  and  —  ofler  up 
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our  thanks,  Dennj  —  fbr  the — £he  immense  peril  from  whieh  — 
you  have  been  —  delivered  ?  " 

I  remember  how  my  dear  fHend's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke, 
and  two  or  three  drops  fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my  hand, 
which  he  held.  1  followed  him  into  the  church.  Indeed  and 
indeed  I  was  thankful  for  m}'  deliverance  from  a  great  danger, 
and  even  more  thankfbl  to  have  the  regard  of  the  true  gentle- 
man, the  wise  and  tender  friend,  who  was  there  to  guide,  and 
cheer,  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointed  for  that  evening  service, 
I  remember  how  the  good  man,  bowing  his  own  head,  put  his 
hand  upon  mine ;  and  we  recited  together  the  psalm  of  thanks 
to  the  Highest,  who  had  had  respect  unto  the  lowly,  and  who 
had  stretched  forth  His  hand  upon  the  furiousness  of  my  ene- 
mies, and  whose  right  hand  had  saved  me. 

Dr.  Wing  rec»ognized  and  greeted  his  comrade  when  service 
was  over :  and  the  one  Doctor  presented  me  to  tJie  other,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  my 
trial.  Dr.  Wing  asked  us  into  his  house,  where  dinner  was 
served  at  four  o'clock,  and  of  course  the  transactions  of  the 
morning  were  again  discussed.  "What  could  be  the  reason  of 
the  persecution  against  me?  Who  instigated  it?  There  were 
matters  connected  with  this  story  regarding  which  I  could  not 
speak.  Should  I  do  so,  I  must  betray  secrets  which  were  not 
mine,  and  which  implicated  I  knew  not  whom,  and  regarding 
which  I  must  hold  my  peace.  Now,  they  are  secrets  no  more. 
That  old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago :  nay,  I 
shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  T  helped  myself  to  break  it  up. 
Grandfather,  Rudge,  the  Chevalier,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Priory, 
were  all  connected  in  that  great  smuggling  societ}'  of  which  I 
have  spoken ;  which  had  its  depots  all  along  the  coast  and  in- 
land, and  its  correspondents  from  Dunkirk  to  Havre  de  Grace. 
I  have  said  as  a  boy  how  I  had  been  on  some  of  these  fishing  " 
exi>edition8  ;  and  how,  mainl}*  by  the  effect  of  my  dear  Doctor's 
advice,  I  had  withdrawn  from  all  participation  in  this  lawless 
and  wicked  life.  When  Bevil  called  me  coward  for  reftising  to 
take  a  shai*e  in  a  night-cruise,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  us, 
ending  in  that  battle  ro^'al  w^hich  left  us  all  sprawling,  and 
cuffing  and  kicking  each  other  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Was  it 
rage  at  the  injury  to  her  sweetheart's  teeth,  or  hatred  against 
m3"self,  which  induced  my  sweet  Miss  Snkey  to  propagate 
calumnies  against  me  ?  The  provocation  I  had  given  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  warrant  suoli  a  deadly  enmity  as  a  pi-osccntiou 
and  a  peijur}'  showed  must  exist.    Howbeit,  there  was  u  reason 
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for  the  anger  of  the  grocer's  daughter  and  apprentice.  They 
would  injure  me  in  any  way  they  could ;  and  (as  in  the  before- 
mentioned  case  of  the  bellows)  take  the  first  weapon  at  hand  to 
overthrow  me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  count}',  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  happening  round  about  them,  and  the  character  of 
their  parishioners  and  neighbors,  the  two  gentlemen  could  not, 
then,  press  me  too  closely.  Smuggled  silk  and  lace,  rum  and 
brandy  ?  Who  had  not  these  in  his  iK>ssession  along  the  Sussex 
and  Kent  coast?  And,  Wing,  will  you  promise  me  there  are 
no  ribbons  in  3'our  house  but  such  as  have  paid  duty?"  asks 
one  Doctor  of  the  other. 

'*  My  good  friend,  it  is  lucky  m}^  wife  has  gone  to  her  tea- 
table,"  replies  Dr.  Wing,  or  I  would  not  answer  for  the  peace 
being  kept." 

''My  dear  Wing,"  continues  Dr.  Barnard,  ''this  brandy 
punch  is  excellent,  and  is  worthy  of  being  smuggled.  To  nui 
an  anker  of  brand}'  seems  no  monstrous  crime ;  but  when  men 
engage  in  these  lawless  ventures  at  all,  who  knows  how  far  the 
evil  will  go?  I  buy  ten  kegs  of  brandy  from  a  French  fishing- 
boat,  I  land  it  under  a  lie  on  the  coast,  I  send  it  inland  ever  so 
far,  be  it  from  here  to  York,  and  all  my  consignees  lie  and 
swindle.  I  land  it,  and  lie  to  the  revenue  officer.  Under  a  lie 
(that  is,  a  mutual  secrecy,)  I  sell  it  to  the  landlord  of '  The 
Beir  at  Maidstone,  say  —  where  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Denny, 
looked  at  his  pistols.  You  remember  the  daj'  when  his  brother 
received  the  chaige  of  shot  in  his  face?  My  landlord  sells  it  to 
a  customer  under  a  lie.  We  are  all  engaged  in  crime,  conspir- 
acy, and  falsehood  ;  nay,  if  the  revenue  looks  too  closely  after 
us^  we  out  with  our  pistols,  and  to  crime  and  conspiracy  add 
murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in  lying  every  day  will 
scruple  about  a  false  oath  in  a  witness-box  ?  Crime  engenders 
crime,  sir.  Round  about  us^  Wing,  I  know  there  exists  a  vast 
confederacy'  of  fraud,  greed,  and  rebellion.  1  name  no  names, 
sir.  I  fear  men  high  placed  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  largely 
endowed  with  its  riches  too,  are  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of  tnis 
godless  traffic  of  smuggling,  and  to  what  does  it  not  lead  them? 
To  falsehood,  to  wickedness,  to  murder,  to  — " 

'*Tea,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,"  says  John,  entering.  "My 
mistress  and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting." 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of  poor  Denis  Du- 
val's persecution  and  innocence,  and  had  shown  him  great  kind- 
ness.   By  the  time  when  we  joined  them  after  dinner,  they  had 

bad  time  to  perform  a  new  toilette,  being  engaged  to  cards  with 
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some  neighbors.  I  knew  Mrs.  Wing  was  a  customer  to  mv 
mother  for  some  of  her  French  goods,  and  she  would  scarcely, 
on  an  ordinary  occasion,  have  admitted  such  a  I0WI3'  guest  to 
her  table  as  the  humble  dressmaker's  boy ;  but  she  and  the 
ladies  were  very  kind,  and  my  persecution  and  proved  innocence 
had  interested  them  in  my  favor. 

You  have  had  a.long  sitting,  gentlemen,**  says  Mrs.  Wing: 
"  I  suppose  you  have  been  deep  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with 
France." 

We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and  French  goods,  my 
dear,*'  said  Dr.  Wing,  dryly. 

''And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and  encouraging 
smuggling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wing !  "  cries  my  Doctor. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Barnard  !  '*  Now,  Mrs.  Wing  and  the  young 
ladies  were  dressed  in  smart  new  caps  and  ribbons,  which  my 
poor  mother  supplied  ;  and  turned  red,  and  I  turned  as  red 
as  the  cap-ribbons,  as  I  thought  how  my  good  ladies  had  been 
provided.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Wing  was  desirous  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  persecution?*'  she 
asked.  He  can't  go  back  to  Mr.  Rudge  —  that  horrid  Wes- 
leyan  who  has  accused  him  of  stealing.** 

No,  indeed,  I  could  not  go  back.  We  had  not  thought  about 
the  matter  until  then.  There  had  been  a  hundred  things  to 
agitate  and  interest  me  in  the  half-dozen  hours  since  my  appre- 
hension and  dismissal. 

The  Doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in  his  chaise.  I 
could  not  go  back  to  my  pereecutors,  that  was  clear,  except  to 
reclaim  my  little  property  and  my  poor  little  boxes,  which  they 
had  found  means  to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave  me  a  hand,  tlie 
young  ladies  a  statel}*  curts}' ;  and  my  good  Dr.  Barnard  puttii^ 
a  hand  under  the  arm  of  the  barber's  grandson,  we  quitted  tliese 
kind  people^  I  was  not  on  the  quarter-deck  as  yet,  j'ou  see. 
I  was  but  a  humble  lad  belonging  to  oniinary  tradesmen.  i 

By  the  way,  I  had  foi^otten  to  saj'  that  the  two  clergymen, 
during  their  after-dinner  talk,  had  employed  a  part  of  it  in  ex- 
amining me  as  to  m}'  little  store  of  learning  at  school,  and  my 
future  prospects.  Of  Latin  I  had  a  smattenng ;  French,  owing 
to  my  birth,  and  mainl}-  to  M.  de  la  Motte*s  instruction  and 
conversation,  I  could  speak  better  than  either  of  m^'  two  ex- 
aminers, and  with  quite  the  good  manuer  and  convei-sation.  I 
was  well  advanced,  too,  in  arithmetic  and  geometrj' :  and  Dam- 
pie/s  Vo^^ages  were  as  much  my  delight  as  those  of  Sinbad  or 
my  fViends  Robiuson  Crusoe  aud  Man  Frida3%    I  could  pass  a 
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good  examination  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  and  could  give 
an  account  of  the  different  sailings,  working- tides,  doublc-alti- 
tades,  and  so  forth. 

And  joa  can  manage  a  boat  at  sea,  too?"  saj's  Dr.  Bar- 
nanl,  dryly.  I  blushed,  I  supix)se.  I  could  do  that,  and  could 
steer,  reef,  and  pull  an  oar.  At  least  I  could  do  so  two  years 
ago. 

Denny,  m}'  boy,"  says  my  good  Doctor,  '*  I  think  'tis  time 
for  thee  to  leave  this  school  at  any  rate,  and  that  our  friend  Sir 
Peter  must  provide  for  thee." 

However  he  ma}'  desire  to  improve  in  learning,  no  boy,  I 
fanc}',  is  very  sorry  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  him  to  leave 
school.  I  said  that  I  should  be  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter,  m}*  pa- 
tron, would  provide  for  me.  With  the  education  I  had,  I  ought 
to  get  on,  the  Doctor  said,  and  my  grandfather  he  was  sure 
would  find  the  means  for  allowing  me  to  appear  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

To  fit  a  boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to 
enable  him  to  rank  with  others,  I  had  heard  would  cost  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  a  year  at  least.  I  asked,  did  Dr.  Barnard 
think  my  grandfather  could  afford  such  a  sum  ? 

I  know  not  your  grandfather's  means,"  Dr.  Barnard  an- 
swered, smiling.  He  keeps  his  own  c*ounsel.  But  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  Denny,  if  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  make  yow  a  better 
allowance  than  many  a  fine  gentleman  can  give  his  son.  I  be- 
lieve liim  to  be  rich.  Mind,  1  have  no  precise  reason  for  my 
belief ;  but  I  fanc}'.  Master  Denis,  your  good  grandpapa's 
fshing  has  been  very  profitable  to  him." 

How  rich  was  he?  I  began  to  think  of  the  treasures  in  my 
favorite  '^Arabian  Nights."  Did  Dr.  Barnard  think  grand- 
father was  very  rich  ?  Well  —  the  Doctor  could  not  tell.  The 
notion  in  Whichelsca  was  that  old  Mr.  Peter  was  very  well  to 
do.  At  any  rate  I  must  go  back  to  him.  It  was  impossible 
that  I  should  sta}'  with  the  Rudge  family  after  the  insulting 
treatment  I  had  had  from  them.  The  Doctor  said  he  would 
take  me  home  with  him  in  his  chaise,  if  I  would  pack  ni}'  little 
trunks ;  and  with  this  talk  we  reached  Rudge's  shop,  which  I 
entered  not  without  a  beating  heart.  There  was  Rudge  glaring 
at  me  fix)m  behind  his  desk,  where  he  was  iK>sting  his  books. 
The  apprentice  looked  daggers  at  me  as  he  came  up  through  a 
tra|>-door  from  the  cellar  with  a  string  of  dip-candles ;  and  m^^ 
charming  Miss  Susan  was  behind  the  counter  tossing  up  her 
ugly  head. 

Ho !  he's  come  back,  have  he? "  sajs  Miss  Rudge.    "  As 
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all  the  cupboards  is  locked  in  the  parlor,  joa  can  go  in,  and 
get  3  0ur  tea  there,  3'oung  man." 

I  am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Rudge/'  said  mj  kind 
Doctor.  He  cannot  remain  with  joa,  after  the  charge  whidi 
3'ou  made  against  him  this  morning." 

Of  having  our  marked  money,  in  his  box?  Do  jou  go  for 
to  dare  for  to  say  we  put  it  there  ?  "  cries  Miss,  glaring  now  al 
me,  now  at  Dr.  Barnard.  '"Go  to  saj  that!  Please  to  say 
that  once,  Dr.  Barnard,  before  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Scales" 
(these  were  two  women  who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop 
purchasing  goods).  Just  be  so  good  for  to  say  before  these 
ladies,  that  we  have  put  the  money  in  that  boy's  box,  and  well 
sec  whether  there  is  not  justice  in  Hengland  for  a  poor  girl 
whom  you  insult,  because  you  arc  a  doctor  and  •  a  magistrate 
indeed !  Eh,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  wouldn't  let  some  .  people's 
gowns,  and  cassocks,  and  bands,  remain  long  on  their  backs  — 
Siat  1  wouldn't.  And  some  people  wouldn't  see  a  woman  in- 
sulted if  they  wjisn't  cowards ! "  As  she  said  this.  Miss  Sukey 
looked  at  the  cellar-trap,  above  which  the  apprentice's  head  had 
api^cared,  but  the  Doctor  turned  also  towards  it  with  a  glance 
so  threatening,  that  Bevil  let  the  trap  fall  suddenly  down,  not  a 
little  to  my  Doctor's  amusement. 

Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I  will  come  back  for 
thee  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Rudge  must  see  that  after  being  so 
insulted  as  you  have  been,  you  never  as  a  gentleman  can  stay 
in  this  house." 

*'A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed!"  ejaculates  Miss  Rudge. 
Pra}',  how  long  since  was  barbers  gentlemen,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Mrs.  Scales  mum,  Mrs.  Barker  mom,  —  did  yon 
ever  have  3*our  hair  dressed  b}*  a  gentleman  ?  If  3'ou  want  for 
to  have  it,  you  must  go  to  Mounsecr  Duval,  at  Winchelsea, 
which  one  of  the  name  was  hung,  Mrs.  Barker  mum,  for  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  and  he  won't  be  the  last  neither ! " 

There  was  no  use  in  bandying  abuse  with  this  woman.  **  I 
will  go  and  get  my  trunk,  and  be  ready,  sir,"  I  said  to  the 
Doctor;  but  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  the  raging 
virago  opposite  me  burst  out  with  a  fury  of  words,  that  I  cer- 
tainly can't  remember  after  five-and-fortj'  years.  I  fancy  1 
see  now  the  little  green  e3'es  gleaming  hatred  at  me,  tlie  lean 
amis  a-kimbo,  the  feet  stamping  as  she  hisses  out  ever}*  imagi- 
nable imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 

Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  see  that  barber's 
boy  insult  me?"  she  cried.  "Bevil,  I  say  —  Bevil!  'Elp 
me  1 " 
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I  ran  up  stairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not  twenty  min- 
ntes  in  making  up  my  packages.  I  liad  passed  years  in  tiiat 
little  room,  and  somehow  grieved  to  leave  it.  The  odious  peo- 
ple had  injured  me,  and  yet  I  wou\d  have  liked  to  part  friends 
with  them.  .  I  had  passed  delightful  niglits  there  in  the  com- 
pany of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner,  and  Monsieur  Galland  and 
his  Contes  Arabes,  and  Hector  of  Troy,  whose  adventui'es  and 
lamentable  death  (out  of  Mr.  Pope)  I  could  recite  by  heart; 
and  I  had  had  weary  nights,  too,  with  m}-  school-books,  cram- 
ming that  crabbed  Latin  grammar  into  my  puzzled  brain.  With 
arithmetic,  logarithms,  and  mathematics  I  have  said  I  was  more 
familiar^  I  took  a  pretty  good  place  in  our  school  with  them, 
and  ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  now  my  boxes  being  packed  (my  little  library  being 
stowed  away  in  that  which  contained  my  famous  pistol),  1 
brought  them  down  stairs,  with  nobody  to  help  me,  and  had 
them  in  the  passage  ready  against  Dr.  Barnard's  arrival.  The 
passage  is  behind  the  back  shop  at  Rudge's  —  (dear  me !  how 
well  I  remember  it!)  — and  a  door  thence  leads  into  a  side- 
street.  On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  is  the  kitchen,  where 
had  been  the  fight  which  has  been  described  already,  and  where 
we  commonly  took  our  meals. 

I  declare  I  went  into  that  kitchen  disposed  to  part  friends 
with  all  these  people  —  to  forgive  Miss  Sukey  her  lies,  and 
Bevil  his  cuffa,  and  all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old 
Rudge  was  by  the  fire,  having  his  supper ;  Miss  Sukey  opposite 
to  him.    Bevil,  as  yet,  was  minding  the  shop. 

I  am  coming  to  shake  hands  before  going  awa}',*'  I  said. 

"You're  a-going,  are  you?  And  pray,  sir,  wherhever  are 
you  a-going  of?  "  says  Miss  Sukey,  over  her  tea. 

"  I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Barnard.  I  can't  stop  in  this 
house  after  you  have  accused  me  of  stealing  your  mone^'." 

"Stealing!  Wasn't  the  money  in  your  box,  you  little 
beastly  thief?  " 

"  Oh,  you  young  reprobate,  I  am  surprised  the  bears  don't 
come  in  and  eat  you,"  groans  old  Rudge.  You  have  short- 
ened my  life  with  3'our  wickedness,  that  you  have ;  and  if  you 
don't  bring  3'our  good  grandfather's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  I  shall  be  surprised,  that  I  shall.  You,  who  come 
of  a  pious  family  —  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  you,  Denis 
Duval ! " 

"  Tremble !    Faugh !  the  wicked  little  beast !  he  makes  me 
sick,  he  do ! "  cries  Miss  Sukey,  with  looks  of  genuine  loathing. 
"  Let  him  depart  fi'om  among  us ! "  cries  Rudge. 
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Never  do  I  wish  to  see  his  ng\y  face  again ! "  ezclaiins  the 
gentle  Susan. 

I  am  going  as  soon  as  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  come&."  I 
said.    *•  My  boxes  are  in  the  passage  now,  ready  packed." 

"  Ready  packed,  are  the}'  ?  Is  there  any  more  of  our  money 
in  them,  3'ou  little  miscreant?  Pa,  is  your  silver  tankard  in  the 
cupboard,  and  is  the  spoons  safe?" 

I  think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive  away  the 
mortifications  of  the  morning  in  the  court-house.  She  became 
more  excited  and  violent  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and 
shrieked  and  clenched  her  fists  at  me  like  a  madwoman. 

Susanna,  3'ou  have  had  false  witness  bore  against  you,  my 
child ;  and  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name.  But  be  calm, 
be  calm  ;  it's  our  duty  to  be  calm ! " 

£h !  "  (here  she  gives  a  gi'unt.)  Calm  with  that  sneak 
—  that  pig  —  that  liar  —  that  beast !  Where's  Edward  Bevil  ? 
Wh}'  don't  he  come  forward  like  a  man,  and  fiog  the  young 
scoundrel's  life  out?"  shrieks  Susanna.  ^^Oh,  with  this  here 
horsewhip,  how  I  would  like  to  give  it  you  I "  (She  clutched 
her  father's  whip  from  the  dresser,  where  it  commonly  hung 
on  two  hooks.)  *'Oh,  3'ou  —  you  villain!  3'ou  have  got  3'our 
pistol,  have  you  ?  Shoot  me«  you  little  coward,  I  ain't  afraid 
of  you  I  You  have  your  pistol  in  your  box,  have  you  !  "  (I 
uselessly  said  as  much  in  repl}'  to  this  taunt.)  Stop !  I  say^ 
Pa,  —  that  young  thief  isn't  going  away  with  them  boxes,  and 
robbing  the  whole  house  as  he  may.  Open  the  boxes  this  in- 
stant !    We'll  see  he's  stole  nothing !    Open  them,  I  say  ! 

I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  blood  was  boil- 
ing up  at  this  brutal  behavior ;  and  as  she  dashed  oat  of  the 
room  to  seize  one  of  my  boxes,  I  put  myself  before  her,  and 
sat  down  on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a  bad  position  to  take,  for  the  furious 
vixen  began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at  my  face  with  the  riding- 
whip,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  wrench  it  from  her. 

Of  course,  at  this  act  of  defence  on  my  part.  Miss  Snkey 
yelled  for  help,  and  called  out,  "  Edward  !  Ned  Bevil!  The 
coward  is  a-striking  me !  Help,  Ned ! "  At  this,  the  shop 
door  files  open,  and  Suke3''s  champion  is  about  to  nish  on  me, 
but  he  breaks  down  over  my  other  box  with  a  crash  of  bis 
shins,  and  frightful  execrations.  His  nose  is  prone  on  the 
pavement;  Miss  Sukey  is  wildly  laj'ing  about  her  with  her 
horsewhip  (and  I  think  Bevil's  jacket  came  in  fbr  most  of  the 
blows)  ;  we  are  all  higgledy-piggledy^  plunging  and  scaffling  in 
the  dai*k  —  when  a  carriage  drives  up,  which  I  had  not  heard 
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IB  the  noise  of  action,  and  as  the  hall  door  opened,  I  was 
pleased  to  think  that  Dr.  Barnard  had  arrived,  according  to 
his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  Doctor.  The  new  comer  wore  a  gown,  but 
not  a  cassock.  Soon  after  m}'  trial  before  the  magistrates  was 
over,  our  neighbor,  John  Jephson,  of  Winchelsea,  mounted  his 
cart  and  rode  home  from  Rye  market.  He  straightway  went 
to  our  house,  and  told  my  mother  of  the  strange  scene  which 
had  just  occurred,  and  of  my  accusation  befoi'e  the  magistrates 
and  acquittal.  She  begged,  she  oixiered  Jephson  to  lend  her 
his  cart.  She  seized  whip  and  reins  ;  she  drove  over  to  Rye  ; 
and  1  don't  envy  Jephson's  old  gray  mare  that  journe}'  with 
Budi  a  charioteer  behind  her.  The  door,  opening  from  the 
street,  flung  light  into  the  passage ;  and  behold,  we  three  war- 
riors were  sprawling  on  the  floor  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  stage 
of  the  battle  as  my  mother  entered ! 

What  a  scene  for  a  mother  with  a  strong  arm,  a  warm  heait, 
and  a  high  temper  !  Madame  Duval  rushed  instantly  at  Miss 
Susan,  and  tore  her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which  fair  Susan 
was  pummelling  with  the  whip.  A  part  of  Susan's  cap  and 
lulls  of  her  red  hair  were  torn  ofl"  b}'  this  maternal  Amazon, 
and  Susan  was  hurled  through  the  open  door  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  fell  before  her  frightened  father.  I  don't  know  how 
many  blows  my  parent  inflicted  upon  this  creature.  Mother 
might  have  slain  her,  but  that  the  chaste  Susanna,  screaming 
shrilly^  rolled  under  the  deal  kitchen  table. 

Madame  Duval  had  wrenched  away  from  this  young  person 
the  horsewhip  with  which  Susan  had  been  operating  uix>n  the 
shoulders  of  her  only  son,  and  snatched  the  weapon  as  her 
fallen  foe  dropped.  And  now  my  mamma,  seeing  old  Mr. 
Rudge  sitting  in  a  ghastly  state  of  teiTor  in  the  corner,  rushed 
at  the  grocer,  and  in  one  minute,  with  butt  and  thong,  inflicted 
a  score  of  lashes  over  his  face,  nose,  and  eyes,  for  which  any- 
Ixxiy  who  chooses  may  pity  him.  Ah,  3'ou  will  call  m}'  boy 
a  thief,  will  you?  Ah,  3'ou  will  take  my  Denny  before  the 
justices,  will  you  ?  Prends  moi  9a  gredin !  Attrape,  lache ! 
Niramt  noch  ein  paar  Schlage,  Spitzbube  !  "  cries  out  mother, 
in  that  polyglot  language  of  English,  French,  Higli-Dutch,  which 
she  always  used  when  excited.  My  good  mother  could  shave 
and  dress  gentlemen's  heads  as  well  as  an}*  man ;  and  faith  I 
am  certain  that  no  man  in  all  Europe  got  a  better  dressing  than 
Mr.  Rudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me  1  I  have  written  near  a  page  to  describe  a  battle 
which  could  not  have  lasted  Ave  minutes.    Mother's  cait  was 
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drawn  up  at  the  side-street  whilst  she  was  victononsly  engaged 
within.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  had  oome  to  the 
front  door  of  the  shop,  and  he  strode  through  it,  and  foand  as 
conquerors  in  possession  of  both  fields.  Since  my  last  battle 
with  Bevil,  we  both  knew  that  I  was  more  than  a  match  for 
him.  In  the  king's  name,  I  charge  you  drop  your  daggers," 
as  the  man  says  in  the  play.  Our  wars  were  over  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  of  peace.  Mother  left  otf  plying  the 
horsewhip  over  Budge ;  Miss  Sukey  came  out  fh)m  under  the 
table ;  Mr.  Bevil  rose,  and  slunk  off  to  wash  his  bleeding  &ce ; 
and  when  the  wretched  Rudge  whimpered  out  that  he  would 
have  the  law  for  this  assault,  the  Doctor  sternly  said,  Ton 
were  three  to  one  during  part  of  the  battle,  three  to  two 
afterwards,  and  after  your  testimony  to-day,  yoa  peijored 
old  miscreant,  do  you  suppose  any  magistrate  will  believe 
you  ?  " 

No.  Nobody  did  believe  them.  A  punishment  fell  on  tbeee 
bad  people.  I  don't  know  who  gave  the  name,  but  Rudge  and 
his  daughter  were  called  Ananias  and  Sa(^hira  in  Rye ;  sxtd 
from  that  day  the  old  man's  affairs  seemed  to  turn  to  the  bad. 
When  our  boys  of  Pocock's  met  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  or 
his  apprentice,  the  little  miscreants  would  cry  out,  Who  put 
the  money  in  Denny's  box  ?  "  "  Who  bore  false  witness  against 
his  neighbor?"  Kiss  the  book,  Sukey  my  dear,  and  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  do  you  hear?  '* 
They  had  a  dreadful  life,  that  poor  giXKM^r's  fomily.  As  for 
that  rogue  Tom  Parrot,  he  comes  into  tlie  shop  one  market  day 
when  the  place  was  full,  and  asks  for  a  penn'orth  of  sogar- 
candy,  in  payment  for  which  he  offers  a  penny  to  old  Rudge 
sitting  at  his  books  behind  his  high  desk.  ^^It's  a  good  bit  of 
money,"  sa3's  Tom  (as  bold  as  the  brass  which  he  was  tender- 
ing). ^'It  eun't  marked^  Mr.  Rudge,  like  Denny  Duval's 
money ! "  And,  no  doubt,  at  a  signal  from  the  young  repro- 
bate, a  cboinis  of  boys  posted  outside  began  to  sing,  Ananias, 
Ananias!  He  pretends  to  be  so  pious!  Ajianias  and  8a- 
phia — "  Well,  well,  the  Saphia  of  these  3'oung  wags  was 
made  to  rhyme  incorrectly  with  a  word  beginning  with  L.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  punishment  which  befell  the  unhappy  Radge : 
Mrs.  Wing  and  several  of  his  chief  patrons  took  away  their 
custom  from  him  and  dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposition 
grocer.  Not  long  Sifter  my  affair.  Miss  Sukey  married  the 
toothless  apprentice,  who  got  a  bad  bargain  with  her,  sweet- 
heart or  wife.  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  what  a  penalty 
they  (and  some  others)  had  to  pay  for  their  wickedness ;  and 
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of  an  act  of  contrition  on  poor  Miss  Sukey's  part,  whom,  I 
am  sure,  I  heartily  forgive.  Then  was  cleared  up  that  mys- 
tery' (which  I  could  not  understand,  that  Dr.  Barnard  could 
not,  or  would  not)  of  the  persecutions  directed  against  a 
humble  lad,  who  never,  except  in  self-defence,  did  harm  to  any 
mortal. 

I  shouldered  the  trunks,  causes  of  the  late  lamentable  war, 
and  put  them  into  mother's  cart,  into  which  I  was  about  to 
mount,  but  the  shrewd  okl  lady  would  not  let  me  take  a  place 
beside  her.  I  can  drive  well  enough.  Go  thou  in  the  chaise 
with  the  Doctor.  He  can  talk  to  thee  better,  my  son,  than  an 
ignorant  woman  like  me.  Neighbor  Jephson  told  me  how  the 
good  gentleman  stood  by  thee  in  the  justice-court.  If  ever  I 
or  mine  can  do  anj^thing  to  repay  him,  he  may  command  me. 
Uoujj^  Schimmell  Fort!  Shalt  soon  be  to  house!"  And 
with  this  she  was  off  with  my  bag  and  baggage,  as  the  night 
was  beginning  to  fall. 

I  went  out  of  the  Rudges'  house,  into  which  I  have  never 
since  set  foot.  I  took  m}'  place  in  the  chaise  by  my  kind  Dr. 
Barnard.  We  passed  through  Winchelsea  gate,  and  dipped 
down  into  the  marshy  plain  beyond,  with  bright  glimpses  of 
the  Channel  shining  beside  us,  and  the  stars  glittering  over- 
head. We  talked  of  the  affair  of  the  day,  of  course  —  the 
affair  most  interesting,  that  is,  to  me,  who  could  think  of 
nothing  hut  magistrates,  and  committals,  and  acquittals.  The 
Doctor  repeated  his  firm  conviction  that  there  was  a  great 
smuggling  conspiracy  all  along  the  coast  and  neighborhood. 
Master  Rudge  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity  (which,  indeed, 
I  knew,  having  been  out  with  his  people  once  or  twice,  as  I 
have  told,  to  my  shame).  "  Perhaps  there  were  other  people 
of  my  acquaintance  who  belonged  to  the  same  society  ? "  the 
Doctor  said,  dryly.  "  Gee  up.  Dais}' !  There  were  other 
people  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  to  be  found  at  Winchel- 
sea as  well  as  at  Rye.  Your  precious  one-e^-ed  enemy  is  in 
it ;  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte ; 
so  is  —  can  you  guess  the  name  of  any  one  besides,  Denny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  sadly ;  I  knew  my  own  grandfather  was 
engaged  in  that  traffic.  ''But  if — if  others  are,  I  promise 
you,  on  m}'  honor,  I  never  will  embark  in  it,"  I  added. 

'*  'Twill  be  more  dangerous  now  than  it  has  been.  There 
will  be  obstacles  to  crossing  the  Channel  which  the  contraband 
gentlemen  have  not  known  for  some  time  past.  Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  ?  " 

What  news  ?  "    Indeed  I  had  thought  of  none  but  my  own 
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affairs.  A  post  had  oome  in  that  very  evening  from  Londoo, 
bringing  intelligence  of  no  little  importance  even  to  poor  me, 
as  it  turned  out.  And  the  news  was  that  his  Majesty  the  King, 
having  been  informed  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had 
been  signed  between  the  Court  of  Franoe  and  certain  persons 
employed  by  his  Majesty's  I'evolted  subjects  in  North  America, 
has  judged  it  necessary  to  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  to 
withdraw  from  the  French  Court,  ....  and  I'elying  with  the 
firmest  confidence  upon  the  zealous  and  affectionate  support  of 
his  faithful  people,  he  is  determined  to  prepare  to  exert,  if  it 
should  be  necessaiy,  all  tlie  forces  and  resources  of  his  king* 
doms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  adequate  to  repel  every  insult 
and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  power  and  reputa- 
tion of  this  country." 

So  as  1  was  coming  out  of  Rye  court-house,  thinkitig  of 
nothing  but  my  enemies,  and  my  trials,  and  my  triumphs,  post* 
boys  were  galloping  all  over  the  land  to  announce  that  we 
were  at  war*  with  France.  One  of  them,  as  we  made  our  way 
home,  clattered  past  us  with  his  twanging  horn,  crying  his 
news  of  war  with  France.  As  we  wound  along  the  plain,  we 
could  see  the  French  lights  across  the  Channel.  My  life  has 
lasted  for  fifly  years  since  then,  and  scarcely  ever  since,  but 
for  very  very  brief  intervals,  has  that  baleful  war-light  ceaseii 
to  burn. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news  arrived  after 
we  left  Rye,  but,  riding  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  that  whidi 
our  Doctor's  nag  practised,  overtook  us  ere  we  had  reached 
our  own  town  of  Winchelsea.  All  our  town  was  alive  with  tike 
news  in  half  an  hour;  and  in  the  market-place,  the  public- 
houses,  and  from  house  to  house,  people  assembled  and  tidked. 
So  we  were  at  war  again  with  our  neighbors  across  the  Channel, 
as  well  as  with  our  rebellious  children  in  America;  and  the 
rebellious  children  were  having  the  better  of  the  parent  at  this 
time.  We  boys  at  Pocock's  had  fought  the  war  stoutly  and 
with  great  elation  at  first.  Over  our  maps  we  had  pursued  the 
rebels,  and  beaten  them  in  repeated  encounters.  We  routed 
them  on  Long  Island.  We  conquered  them  at  Brandy  wine. 
We  vanquished  them  gloriously  at  Bunker's  Hill.  We  marched 
triumphantly  into  Philadelphia  with  Howe.  We  were  quite 
bewildered  when  we  had  to  surrender  with  Greneral  Burgo^-ne 
at  Saratoga ;  being,  somehow,  not  accustomed  to  hear  of  Brit- 
ish armies  surrendering,  and  British  valor  being  beat.  We 
had  a  half-holiday  for  Long  Island,*'  says  Tom  Parrot,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  school,    1  suppose  we  shall  be  flogged  all  round 
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for  Saratoga."  As  for  those  Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their 
treason  for  a  long  time  past,  and  were  gathering  up  wrath 
against  them.  Protestant  Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed,  were  of  a 
different  sort;  and  I  think  the  banished  Huguenots. of  France 
have  not  been  unworthy  subjects  of  our  new  sovereign. 

There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in  Winchelsea  who 
I  own  was  a  sad  rebel.  When  Mrs.  Barnard,  talking  about 
the  war,  turned  round  to  Agnes  and  said,  Agnes  my  child, 
on  what  side  are  you?"  Mademoiselle  de  Barr  blushed  very 
red,  and  said,  ''I  am  a  French  girl,  and  I  am  of  the  side  of 
rny  country.    Vive  la  France  !  vive  le  Roi  I  " 

''Oh,  Agnes!  oh,  you  perverted,  ungratefbl  little,  little 
monster  I "  cries  Mrs.  Barnard,  beginning  to  weep. 

But  the  Doctor,  far  from  being  angry,  smiled  and  looked 
pleased ;  and  making  Agnes  a  mock  reverence,  he  said, ''  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Saverne,  I  think  a  little  Frenchwoman  should  be 
for  PVance ;  and  here  is  the  tray,  and  we  won't  fight  until  after 
supper."  And  as  he  spoke  that  night  the  prayer  appointed  by 
his  Church  for  the  time  of  war  —  prayed  that  we  might  be  armed 
with  His  defence  who  is  the  only  giver  of  all  victory  —  I 
thought  I  never  heard  the  good  man's  voice  more  touching  and 
solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  nightly  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  Rectory,  a  certain  little  person  who  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  used  to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  instructors  for- 
bidding her  to  take  part  in  our  English  woi*ship.  When  it  was 
over,  and  the  Doctor's  household  had  witlidrawn.  Miss  Agnes 
hail  a  flushed,  almost  angry  face. 

''  But  what  am  I  to  do,  aunt  Barnard  ?  "  said  the  little  rebel. 
"  If  I  pray  for  you,  I  pra}'  that  my  country  may  be  conquered, 
and  that  you  ma}'  be  saved  and  delivered  out  of  our  hands." 

"  No,  faith,  my  child,  I  think  we  will  not  call  upon  thee  for 
Amen,"  says  the  Doctor,  patting  her  cheek. 

I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  prevail  over  my 
country,"  whimpers  the  little  maid.  ''I  am  sure  I  won't  pray 
that  any  harm  may  happen  to  3'ou,  and  aunt  Barnard,  and 
Denny  —  never,  never !  "  And  in  a  passion  of  tears  she  buried 
her  head  against  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  and  we  were  all 
not  a  little  moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked  fh>m  the  Rectory 
to  the  Priory  House,  which  was  only  too  near.  I  paused  ere 
I  rang  at  the  bell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little  hand  in  mine. 

Fou  will  never  be  my  enemy,  Denny,  will  you?"  she 
said,  looking  up. 
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My  dear,"  I  faltered  out,  "  I  will  love  you  for  *ever  and 
ever ! "  I  thought  of  the  infant  whom  I  brought  home  in  my 
arms  fh)m  the  seashore,  and  once  more  my  dearest  maiden  was 
held  in  them,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

I  £KT£R  HIS  majesty's  NAVY. 

I  PROMISE  you  there  was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  next  Sunday 
regarding  our  good  rector's  opinions.  Ever  since  the  war  with 
America  began,  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  exhorted  his 
people  to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  the  authority  of  Caesar. 
*'War,''he  taught,  is  not  altogether  an  evil;  and  ordained 
of  Heaven,  as  <5ur  illnesses  and  fevers  doubtless  are,  for  oar 
good.  It  teaches  obedience  and  contentment  under  privations ; 
it  fortifies  courage  ;  it  tests  loj'alty ;  it  gives  occasion  for  show- 
ing merciftilness  of  heart ;  moderation  in  victory ;  endurance 
and  cheerfulness  under  defeat.  The  brave  who  do  buttle  vic- 
toriously in  their  country's  cause  leave  a  legacy  of  honor  to 
their  children.  We  English  of  the  present  day  are  the  better 
for  Cre^y,  and  Agincourt,  and  Blenheim.  I  do  not  grudge  the 
Scots  their  day  of  Bannockbum,  nor  the  French  their  Fontenoy. 
Such  valor  proves  the  manhood  of  nations.  When  we  have 
conquered  the  American  rebellion,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
do,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  these  rebellious  children  of  ours 
have  comported  themselves  in  a  manner  becoming  our  English 
race,  that  they  have  been  hardy  and  resolute,  merciful  and 
moderate.  In  that  Declaration  of  War  against  France,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  and  which  interests  all  E^ngland^  and  the 
men  of  this  coast  especially,  I  have  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  right  is  on  our  side,  than  I  have  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  a  right  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  an  hour  of  almost 
equal  peril,  I  pray  we  ma}'  show  the  same  watch Ailuess,  con- 
stancy, and  valor ;  bracing  ourselves  to  do  the  duty  before  us, 
and  leaving  the  issue  to  the  Giver  of  all  Victory." 

Ere  he  left  the  pulpit,  our  good  rector  announced  that  he 
would  call  a  meeting  for  next  market-day  in  our  town-haD  —  a 
meeting  of  gentry,  farmers,  and  seafaring  men,  to  devise  means 
for  the  defence  of  our  coast  and  harbors.  The  French  might 
be  upon  us  any  day ;  and  all  our  people  were  in  a  boa  of 
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excitement,  Volunteers  and  Fencibles  patrolling  our  shores, 
and  fishermen's  glasses  for  ever  on  the  look-out  towards  the 
opposite  coast. 

We  had  a  great  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  and  of  the  speak- 
ers it  was  who  should  be  most  loyal  to  King  and  country. 
Subscriptions  for  a  Defence  Fund  were  straightway  set  afoot. 
It  was  determined  the  Cinque  Port  towos  should  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  Fencibles.  In  Winchelsea  alone  the  gentry  and  chief 
tradesmen  agreed  to  raise  a  troop  of  volunteer  horse  to  patrol 
along  the  shore  and  communicate  with  depots  of  the  regular 
military  formed  at  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Deal.  The  fiBhermen 
were  enrolled  to  serve  as  coast  and  look-out  men.  From  Mar- 
gate to  FolkesU>ne  the  coast  was  watched  and  patrolled :  and 
privateers  were  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  from  many  of  the 
ports  along  our  line.  On  the  French  shore  we  heard  of  similar 
warlike  preparations.  The  fishermen  on  either  coast  did  not 
harm  each  other  as  yet^  though  presently  they  too  fell  \o  blows : 
and  I  have  sad  reason  to  know  that  a  certain  ancestor  of  mine 
did  pot  altogether  leave  off  his  relations  with  his  French  friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  grandfather  came 
forward  with  a  subscription  and  a  long  speech.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  co-religionists  and  eountiymen  of  France  had  now 
for  near  a  century  experienced  British  hospitality  and  freedom ; 
that  when  driven  from  home  b}'  Papist  persecution,  they  had 
found  protection  here,  and  that  now  was  the  time  for  French 
Protestants  to  show  that  the}*  were  grateful  and  faithful  sub- 
jects of  King  George.  Grandfather's  speech  was  very  warmly 
received ;  that  old  man  had  lungs,  and  a  knack  of  speaking, 
which  never  failed  him.  He  could  spin  out  sentences  by  the 
yard,  as  I  knew,  who  had  heard  him  expound  for  half-hours 
together  with  that  droning  voice  which  had  long  ceased  (Heaven 
help  me !)  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  grandfather's  grace- 
less grandson. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  George  Weston,  of  the  Priorj  , 
spoke,  and  with  a  good  spirit  too.  (He  and  my  dear  friend, 
Mr,  Joe,  were  both  present,  and  seated  with  the  gentlefolks  and 
magistrates  at  the  raised  end  of  the  hall.)  Mr.  George  said 
that  as  Mr.  Duval  had  spoken  for  the  French  Protestants,  he, 
for  his  pait,  could  vouch  for  the  loyalty  of  another  body  of 
men,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  hour  of  danger 
he  trusted  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  as  good  subjects  as 
any  Protestants  in  the  realm.  And  as  a  trifiing  test  of  his 
loyalty  —  though  he  believed  his  neighbor  Duval  was  a  richer 
man  than  himself  (grandfather  shrieked  a  "No,  no!"  and 
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there  was  a  roar  of  lao^iter  in  tite  bidf) — he  offered  as  a 
ooatrUMVtton  to  a  defence  fund  to  laj'  down  two  guineas  for 
Mr.  Duval's  one ! 

I  will  give  my  guinea,  I  am  sure,"  says  grandfather,  very 
meekly,  and  may  that  poor  man's  mite  be  accepted  and 
useful ! " 

''One  guinea!"  roars  Weston;  **I  will  give  a  hundred 
guineas ! " 

*'  And  I  another  hundre<l,"  says  his  brother.  "  We  will 
show,  as  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  that  we  are  not 
inferior  in  loyalty  to  our  Protestant  brethren." 

**Put  mv  fazer-in-law  Peter  Duval  down  for  one  'ondred 
guinea ! "  calls  out  my  mother,  in  her  deep  voice.  "  Put  me 
down  for  twenty-fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for  twenty-fife 
guinea !  We  have  eaten  of  English  bread  and  we  are  grateful, 
and  we  sing  with  all  our  hearts,  God  save  King  George  I " 

Mother's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause.  Farm- 
ers, gentry,  shopkeepers,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  forward  to 
offer  tlieir  subscription.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  very 
handsome  sum  was  promised  for  the  arming  and  equipment  of 
the  Winclielsea  Fencibles ;  and  old  Colonel  Evans,  who  had 
been  present  at  Minden  and  "Fontenoy,  and  young  Mr.  Barlow^ 
who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Brand^'wine,  said  that  they  would  super- 
intend the  drilling  of  the  Wincheisea  Fencibles,  until  such  time 
as  his  Majesty  should  send  officers  of  his  own  to  command  the 
corps.  It  was  agreed  that  everybod}'  spoke  and  acted  with 
public  spirit.  Let  the  French  land!"  was  our  cry.  "The 
men  of  Rye,  the  men  of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of  Hastings,  will 
have  a  guard  of  honor  to  receive  them  on  the  shore ! " 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land  was  an  opinion 
pretty  general  amongst  us,  espedally  when  his  Majestj-'s  proc- 
lamation came,  announcing  the  great  naval  and  military'  ar- 
maments which  the  enemy  was  preparing.  We  had  certain 
cnmmvnications  with  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk  still,  and 
our  fishing-boats  sometimes  went  as  far  as  Ostend.  Our  in- 
formants brought  us  full  news  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  those 
ports ;  of  the  troops  assembled  there,  and  royal  French  ships 
and  piivateers  fitted  out.  I  was  not  much  surprised  one  night 
to  find  our  old  Boulogne  all}'  Bidois  smoking  his  pipe  with 
grandfather  in  the  kitchen,  and  regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of 
his  own  brandy,  which  I  know  had  not  paid  unto  Csesar  Ceesar's 
due.  The  pigeons  on  the  hill  were  making  their  journeys  still. 
Once,  when  1  went  up  to  visit  Farmer  Perreau,  I  found  M.  de 
la  Motte  and  a  companion  of  his  sending  off  one  of  these  bixds. 
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and  La  Motte's  friend  said  sulkily,  in  German,  "  What  does 
the  little  Spitzbube  do  hero?"  Versteht  vielleieht  Deutsch," 
murmured  La  Motte,  hurriedly,  and  turned  mund  to  me  with  a 
grin  of  welcome,  and  asked  news  of  grandfather  and  my  mother. 

This  ally  of  the  Chevalier's  was  a  Lieutenant  Liitterloh,  who 
had  served  in  America  in  one  of  the  Hessian  regiments  on  our 
side,  and  who  was  now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea,  where  he 
talked  magnificently  about  war  and  his  own  achievements,  both 
on  the  continent  and  in*  our  American  provinces.  He  lived 
near  Canterbury  as  I  heai*d.  I  guessed,  of  course,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Mackerel  "  party,  and  engaged  in  smuggling,  like 
La  Motte,  the  Westons,  and  my  graceless  old  grandfather  and 
his  ally,  Mr.  Rudge,  of  Rye.  1  shall  have  presently  to  tell  how 
bitterly  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  had  afterwards  to  rue  his  ac 
quaintance  with  this  German. 

Knowing  the  Chevalier's  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Mackerel  fishery,  I  had  little  cause  to  be  sur- 
prised at  seeing  hun  and  the  German  captain  together ;  though 
a  circumstance  now  arose,  which  might  have  induced  me  to 
suppose  him  engaged  in  practices  yet  more  lawless  and  danger- 
ous than  smuggling.  I  was  walking  up  to  the  hill  —  must  1  let 
slip  the  whole  truth,  madame,  in  my  memoirs?  Well,  it  never 
did  or  will  hurt  anybody ;  and,  as  it  only  concerns  you  and  me, 
may  be  told  without  fear.  I  frequentl}-,  I  say,  walked  up  the 
hill  to  look  at  these  pigeons,  for  a  certain  young  person  was  a 
great  lover  of  pigeons  too,  and  occasionally  would  come  to 
see  Father  Perreau's  columbarium.  Did  1  love  the  sight  of  this 
dear  white  dove  moi'e  than  any  other?  Did  it  come  sometimes 
flutt^iring  to  my  heart?  Ah!  the  old  blood  thix)bs  there  with 
the  mere  recollection.  I  feel  —  shall  we  say  how  many  3'ears 
3'ounger,  my  dear?  In  fine,  those  little  walks  to  the  pigeon- 
house  are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  oiir  stores  of  memories. 

1  was  coming  away,  then,  once  from  this  house  of  billing 
and  cooing,  when  I  chanced  to  espy  an  old  schoolmate,  Thomas 
Mcasom  by  name,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  new 
uniform  as  a  private  of  our  regiment  of  Winchelsea  Fencibles, 
was  never  tired  of  wearing  it,  and  always  walked  out  with  his 
firelock  over  his  shoulder.  As  I  came  up  to  Tom,  he  had  just 
dischai^ed  his  piece,  and  hit  his  bird  too.  One  of  Farmer 
PeiTeau's  pigeons  lay  dead  at  Tom's  feet  —  one  of  the  carrier 
pigeons,  and  the  young  fellow  was  rather  sciired  at  what  he  had 
done,  especially  when  be  saw  a  little  piece  of  paper  tied  under 
the  wing  of  the  slain  bird. 

He  could  not  read  the  message,  which  was  written  in  our 
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German  handwriting,  and  was  only  in  three  lines,  which  I  was 
better  able  to  decipher  than  Tonu  I  supposed  at  first  that  the 
message  had  to  do  with  the  smuggling  business,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  friends  were  engaged,  and  Measom  walked  off 
rather  hurriedly,  being  by  no  means  anxious  to  fall  into  the 
fanner's  hands,  who  would  be  but  ill-pleased  at  having  one  of 
his  biixls  killed. 

I  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  not  telling  Tom  what  I  thoagfat 
about  the  matter :  but  I  did  have  a  thought,  and  determined  to 
converse  with  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard  regarding  it.  I  asked 
to  see  him  at  the  Rector} ,  and  there  read  to  him  the  contents  of 
the  paper  which  the  poor  messenger  was  bearing  when  Tom's 
ball  brought  him  down. 

My  good  Doctor  was  not  a  little  excited  and  pleased  when 
I  interpreted  the  pigeon's  message  to  him,  and  especiall}'  praised 
me  for  my  reticence  with  Tom  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be 
a  mare's  nest  we  have  discovered,  Denny,  m}*  bo}',"  sa.ys  the 
Doctor;  ''it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance.  1  will  see 
Colonel  Evans  on  this  subject  to-night."  We  went  off  to  Mr. 
Evans's  lodgings  :  he  was  the  old  officer  who  had  fought  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was.  like  the  Doctor,  a  justice  of 
peace  for  our  county.  I  translated  for  the  Colonel  the  paper, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray.] 

Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a  paper  before  him,  containing  an  au- 
thorized list  of  the  troops  at  the  various  Cinque  Port  stations,  and 
found  the  |>oor  pigeon's  information  quite  correct.  ''  Was  this 
the  Chevalier's  writing?"  the  gentleman  asked.  No,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  M.  de  la  Motte's  handwriting.  Then  I  mentioned 
the  other  German  in  whose  company  I  had  seen  M.  de  la  Motte : 
the  Monsieur  Liitterloh  whom  Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew  quite 
well.  If  Liitterloh  is  engaged  in  the  business,"  said  Mr, 
Evans,  "we  shall  know  more  about  it;"  and  he  whispered 
something  to  Dr.  Barnard.  Meanwhile  he  praised  me  exceed- 
ingly for  my  caution,  enjoined  me  to  say  nothing  regarding  the 
matter,  and  to  tell  my  comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom  he  was  less  cautions.  Tom  talked 
about  his  adventures  to  one  or  two  cronies ;  and  to  his  parents, 
who  were  tradesmen  like  my  own.  They  occupied  a  snug 
house  in  Winchelsea,  with  a  garden  and  a  good  paddock.  One 
day  their  horse  was  found  dead  in  the  stable.  Another  day 
their  cow  burst  and  died.  There  used  to  be  strange  acts  of 
revenge  perpetrated  in  those  da3's ;  and  fkrmers^  tradesmen,  or 
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gentry,  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxlons  to  certain  parties^ 
had  often  to  rue  the  enmity  which  ih^y  provoked.  That  my 
unhappy  old  grandfather  was,  and  remained  in  the  smugglers' 
league,  I  fear  is  a  fact  which  I  can't  deny  or  palliate.  He  paid 
a  heavy  penalty  to^be  sure,  but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  allow  of  my  telling  how  the  old  man  was  visited 
for  his  sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winchelsea  magistrates  Captain 
Pearson,  of  the  Serapis"  frigate,  then  in  the  Downs ;  and  I 
remembered  this  gentleman,  having  seen  him  at  the  house  of 
my  kind  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pearson 
also  recollected  me  as  the  little  boj'  who  had  shot  the  high- 
wayman ;  and  was  much  interested  when  he  heard  of  the  carrier 
pigeon,  and  the  news  which  he  bore.  It  appeared  that  he,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Evans,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lutterloh. 

You  are  a  good  lad,"  the  Captain  said;  *'but  we  know," 
said  the  Captain,    all  the  news  those  birds  carry." 

All  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed,  and  hourly  ex- 
pectant of  a  French  invasion.  The  French  fleet  was  said  to 
outnumber  ours  in  the  Channel :  the  French  arm}',  we  knew,  was 
enormously  superior  to  our  own.  I  can  remember  the  terror 
and  the  excitement ;  the  panic  of  some,  the  braggart  behavior 
of  others ;  and  specially  I  recall  the  waj'  in  which  our  church 
was  cleared  one  Sunday,  by  a  rumor  which  ran  through  the 
pews,  that  the  French  were  actually  landed.  How  the  people 
rushed  away  from  the  building,  and  some  of  them  whom  I  re- 
member the  loudest  amongst  the  braggarts,  and  singing  their 
Come  if  you  dare !  "  Mother  and  I  in  our  pew,  and  Captain 
Pearson  in  the  rector's,  were  the  onh'  people  who  sat  out  the 
sermon,  of  which  Dr.  Barnard  would  not  abridge  a  line,  and 
which,  I  own,  I  thought  was  extremely  tantalizing  and  pro- 
voking. He  gave  the  blessing  with  more  than  ordinary  slow- 
ness and  solemnity ;  and  had  to  open  his  own  pulpit-door,  and 
stalk  down  the  steps  without  the  accompaniment  of  his  usual 
escort,  the  clerk,  who  had  skipped  out  of  his  desk,  and  run  away 
like  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Doctor  Barnard  had  me 
home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory ;  my  good  mother  being  much 
too  shrewd  to  be  jealous  of  this  kindness  shown  to  me  and  not 
to  her.  When  she  waited  upon  Mrs.  Barnard  with  her  basket 
of  laces  and  perfumeries,  mother  stood  as  became  her  station 
as  a  tradeswoman.  "For  thee,  my  son,  'tis  different,"  she 
said.  I  will  have  thee  be  a  gentleman."  And  faith,  I  hope 
I  have  done  the  best  of  my  humble  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  good 
lady's  wish. 
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The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  Frendi,  and  the  means 
of  resisting  the  invasion,  of  course  formed  the  subject  of  the 
gentlemen's  conversation ;  and  though  I  did  not  understand  all 
that  passed,  I  was  made  to  comprehend  subsequently,  and  maj 
as  well  mention  facts  here  which  only  came  to  be  explained  to 
me  later.  The  pigeons  took  over  certain  information  to  France, 
in  return  for  that  which  the}'  brought.  By  these  and  other 
messengers  our  Government  was  kept  quite  well  instructed  as 
to  the  designs  and  preparations  of  the  enem}',  and  I  remember 
how  it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  fiad  occult  correspondents 
of  his  own  in  France,  whose  information  was  of  surprising  ac- 
curacy. Master  LUtterloh  dabbled  in  the  information  line.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  America,  a  recruiting-crimp  here,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides ;  but  the  information  he  gave  was  given 
under  the  authority  of  his  employers,  to  whom  in  return  he 
communicated  the  information  he  received  from  France.  The 
worthy  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  a  spy  by  trade ;  and  though  he 
was  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  came  by  an  awful  pa3  raent  for  his 
treachery,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  in  due  time.  As  for  M.  de  la 
Motte,  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  occupatioQ 
was  smuggling,  not  treason,  and  in  that  business  the  Chevalier 
was  allied  with  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  people  round  about 
him.  One  I  knew,  my  pious  grandimpa :  other  two  lived  at 
the  Priory,  and  I  could  count  many  more  even  in  our  small 
town,  namely,  all  the  Mackerel  men  to  whom  I  had  been  sent 
on  the  night  of  poor  Madame  de  Saveme's  fhneral. 

Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  warmly  when 
I  rose  to  go  home,  and  I  saw,  by  the  wa}'  in  which  the  good 
Doctor  regarded  me,  that  he  was  meditating  some  special  kind« 
ness  in  my  behalf.  It  came  very  soon,  and  at  a  moment 
when  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  dismallest  depths  of  despair. 
My  dear  little  Agnes,  though  a  boarder  at  the  house  of  those 
odious  Westons,  bad  leave  given  to  her  to  visit  Mrs.  Barnard ; 
and  that  kind  lady  never  failed  to  give  me  some  signal  by 
which  I  knew  that  my  little  sweetheart  was  at  the  Rectory. 
One  day  the  message  would  be,  The  rector  wants  back  his 
volume  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,*  and  Denis  had  better  bring 
it."  Another  time  my  dearest  Mrs.  Barnard  would  write  on  a 
card,  You  may  come  to  tea,  if  you  have  done  your  mathe- 
matics well,"  or,  ''You  may  have  a  French  lesson,"  and  so 
forth  —  and  there,  sure  enough,  would  be  my  sweet  little  tutor- 
ess. IIow  old,  m^'  dear,  was  Juliet,  when  she  and  young 
Capulet  began  their  loves?  My  sweetheart  had  not  done 
playing  with  dolls  when  our  little  passion  began  to  bud :  and 
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the  sweet  talisman  of  innocence  I  wore  in  my  heart  hath  never 
Ictl  me  through  life,  and  shielded  me  from  many  a  temptation. 

Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?  We  young  hypocrites 
used  to  write  each  other  little  notes,  and  pop  them  in  certain 
cunning  comers  known  to  us  two.  Juliet  used  to  write  in  a 
great  round  hand  in  French ;  Romeo  replied,  I  dare  say,  with 
doubtful  spelling. 

We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles  where  our  letters 
lay  poMte  restante.  There  was  the  China  pot-pourri  jar  on  the 
Japan  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room.  There,  into  the  midst  of 
tlie  roses  and  spices,  two  cunning  young  people  used  to  thrust 
their  hands,  and  stir  about  spice  and  rose-leaves,  until  they 
lighted  upon  a  little  bit  of  folded  paper  more  fragrant  and 
precious  than  all  your  flowers  and  cloves.  Then  in  the  hall  we 
had  a  famous  post-office,  namely,  the  barrel  of  the  great  blun- 
derbuss over  the  mantel-piece,  from  which  hung  a  ticket  on 
which  "  loaded  "  was  written,  only  I  knew  better,  having  helped 
Martin,  the  Doctor^s  man,  to  clean  the  gun.  Then  in  the 
churchyard  under  the  wing  of  the  leA;  cherub  on  Sir  Jasper 
Billings's  tomb,  there  was  a  certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little 
scraps  of  paper  written  in  a  cipher  devised  b}'  ourselves,  and 
on  these  scraps  of  paper  we  wrote :  —  well,  can  you  guess  what? 
We  wrote  the  old  song  which  j'oung  people  have  sung  ever 
since  singing  began.  We  wrote  Amo,  amas,"  <&c.,  iii  our 
childish  handwriting.  Ah!  thanks  be  to  heaven,  though  the 
hands  tremble  a  little  now,  they  write  the  words  still !  My 
dear,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Winchelsea,  I  went  and  looked  at 
Sir  Jasper's  tomb,  and  at  the  hole  under  the  cherub's  wing ; 
there  was  only  a  little  mould  and  moss  there.  Mrs.  Barnard 
found  and  read  one  or  more  of  these  letters,  as  the  dear  lad}^ 
told  me  afterwards,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  them  ;  and  when 
the  Doctor  put  on  his  grand  serieux  (as  to  be  sure  he  had  a 
right  to  do),  and  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a  scolding,  his 
wife  reminded  him  of  a  time  when  he  was  captain  of  Harrow 
School,  and  found  time  to  write  other  exercises  than  Greek  and 
Latin  to  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of  these  mat- 
ters, I  say,  she  told  me  in  later  days ;  in  all  days,  after  our 
acquaintance  began,  she  was  my  truest  friend  and  protectress. 

But  this  dearest  and  happiest  season  of  my  life  (for  so  I 
think  it,  though  I  am  at  this  moment  happy,  most  happy,  and 
thankfhl)  was  to  come  to  an  abrupt  ending,  and  poor  Humpty 
Dumpty  having  climbed  the  wall  of  bliss,  was  to  have  a  great 
and  smlden  fall,  which,  for  a  while,  perfectly  crushed  and  be- 
wildered him.    I  have  said  what  harm  came  to  my  companion 
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Tom  Measom,  for  meddling  in  Monsieur  Ltttterloh's  affairs  and 
talking  of  them.  Now,  tbere  were  two  who  knew  Meinlim^ 
secret,  Tom  Measom,  namely,  and  Denis  Duval;  and  though 
Denis  held  his  tongue  about  the  matter,  except  in  conversing 
with  the  rector  and  Captain  Pearson,  Liitterloh  came  to  know 
that  I  had  read  and  explained  the  pigeon-despatch  of  which 
Measom  had  shot  the  bearer;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Captain 
Pearson  himself,  with  whom  the  Grerman  had  sandry  private 
dealings,  who  was  Liitterloh's  uiformer.  Liitterloh's  rage,  and 
that  of  his  accomplice,  against  me,  when  they  learned  the  nn- 
lucky  part  I  had  had  in  &e  discovery,  were  still  greater  than 
their  wrath  against  Measom.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  who 
had  once  been  neutral,  and  even  kind  to  me,  was  confirmed  in  a 
stead}'  hatred  against  me,  and  held  me  as  an  enemy  whom  he 
was  determined  to  get  out  of  his  way.  ^d  hence  came  that 
catastrophe  which  precipitated  Humpty  Dumpty  Duval,  Esq., 
off  the  wall  from  which  he  was  gazing  at  his  beloved,  as  she 
disported  in  her  garden  below. 

One  evening — shall  I  ever  forget  that  evening?  It  was 
Friday,  [Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray]  —  after  my  little  maiden 
had  been  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Barnard,  I  had  leave  to  escort 
her  to  her  home  at  Mr.  Weston's  at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Rectory  door.  All  the  evening  the 
company  had  been  talking  about  batde  and  danger,  and  inva- 
sion, and  the  war  news  fh>m  France  and  America ;  and  my 
little  nidden  sat  silent,  with  her  great  eyes  looking  at  one 
speaker  and  another,  and  stitching  at  her  sampler.  At  length 
the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  when  Miss  Agnes  most  return 
to  her  guardian.  J  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  her  escort,  and 
would  have  wished  the  journey  to  be  ten  times  as  long  as  that 
brief  one  between  the  two  houses.  "Good  night,  Agnes!** 
"  Good  night,  Denis  I  On  Sunday  I  shall  see  you  ! "  We 
whisper  one  little  minute  under  the  stars ;  the  little  hand  lingers 
in  mine  with  a  soft  pressure ;  we  hear  the  servants'  footst^ 
over  the  marble  floor  within,  and  I  am  gone.  Somehow,  at 
night  and  at  morning,  at  lessons  and  pla^',  I  was  always  think- 
ing about  this  little  maid. 

"  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday,*'  and  this  was  Friday!  Sven 
that  interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Little  did  either  of  us  know 
what  a  long  separation  was  before  us,  and  what  strange  changes, 
dangers,  adventures,  I  was  to  undergo  ere  I  again  should  press 
that  dearest  hand. 

The  gate  closed  on  her,  and  I  walked  away  b}'  the  ohuroh*^ 
wall,  and  towards  my  own  home.    I  was^  thinking  that 
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happy,  that  unforgotten  night  of  my  childhood,  when  I  had 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  dearest  little  maiden  from  an 
awfhl  death;  how,  since  then,  I  had  cherished  her  with  my 
love  of  love ;  and  what  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  my  young 
Hfe.  For  many  years  she  was  its  only  cheerer  and  companion. 
At  home  I  had  food  and  shelter,  and,  fVom  mother  at  least, 
kindness,  but  no  society ;  it  was  not  until  I  became  a  familiar 
of  the  good  Doctor's  roof  that  I  knew  friendship  and  kind  com- 
panionship. What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to  feel  for  a  boon  so 
precious  as  there  was  conferred  on  me  ?  Ah,  I  vowed,  I  prayed, 
that  I  might  make  myself  wortliy  of  such  friends ;  and  so  was 
sauntering  homewaixU,  lost  in  these  happy  thoughts,  when  — 
when  something  occurred  which  at  once  decided  the  whole 
course  of  my  after-life. 

This  something  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  across  my  ear 
and  temple  which  sent  me  to  the  ground  utterly  insensible.  I 
rememl)er  half  a  dozen  men  darkliug  in  an  alley  by  which  I  bad 
to  pass,  then  a  scuffle  and  an  oath  or  two,  and  a  voice  crying. 
Give  it  him,  curse  him  I  *'  and  then  I  was  dowu  on  the  pave- 
ment as  flat  and  lifeless  as  the  flags  on  which  I  lay.  When  I 
woke  up,  I  was  almost  blinded  with  blood ;  I  was  in  a  covered 
cart  with  a  few  more  groaning  wretches ;  and  when  I  uttered  a 
moan,  a  brutal  voice  growled  out  with  many  oaths  an  instant 
order  tabe  silent,  or  my  head  should  be  broken  again.  1  woke 
up  in  a  ghastly  pain  and  perplexit}-,  but  presently  fainted  once 
more.  When  I  awoke  again  to  a  half-consciousness  I  felt  m}'- 
self  being  lifted  from  the  cart  and  carried,  and  then  flung  into 
the  bows  of  a  boat,  where  I  suppose  I  was  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  dismal  cart's  company.  Then  some  one  came  and  washed 
my  bleeding  head  with  salt-water  (whic*h  made  it  throb  and  ache 
very  cruelly.)  Then  the  man,  whispering,  "  I'm  a  friend,"  bound 
ray  forehead  tight  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  boat  pulled  out 
to  a  brig  that  was  l^'ing  as  near  to  land  as  she  could  come,  and 
the  same  man  who  had  struck  and  sworn  at  me  would  have 
stabbed  me  once  more  as  I  reeled  up  the  side,  but  that  my 
friend  interposed  in  my  behalf.  It  was  Tom  Hookham,  to 
whose  family  I  had  given  the  three  guineas,  and  who  assuredly 
saved  my  life  on  that  day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted  it 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  intended  to  do  me  an  injury.  I 
was  thrust  into  the  forepeak  with  three  or  four  more  maimed  and 
groaning  wretches,  and,  the  wind  ser\ing,  the  lugger  made  for 
her  destination,  whatever  that  might  be.  What  a  horrid  night 
of  fever  and  pain  it  was !  I  remember  I  fancied  I  was  carrying 
Agnes  out  of  the  water ;  I  called  out  her  name  repeatedly,  as 
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Tom  Hookham  informed  me,  who  came  with  a  lantern  and 
looked  at  us  poor  wretches  huddled  in  our  shed.  Tom  brought 
me  more  water,  and  in  pain  and  fever  I  slept  through  a  wretched 
night. 

In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a  fiigate  that  was 
lying  off  a  town,  and  I  was  carried  up  the  ship's  side  on  Hook- 
ham's  arm.  The  Captain's  boat  happened  to  pull  from  shore  at 
the  very  same  time,  and  the  Captain  ami  his  friends,  and  our 
wretched  party  of  pressed  men  with  their  captors,  thus  stood 
face  to  face.  My  wonder  and  delight  were  not  a  little  aroused 
when  I  saw  the  Captain  was  no  other  than  my  dear  rector's 
friend,  Captain  Pearson.  My  face  was  bound  up,  and  so  pale 
and  bloody  as  to  be  scai^cely  recognizable.  So,  my  man,"  he 
said,  rather  sternly,  you  have  been  for  fighting,  have  you  ?  This 
comes  of  resisting  men  employed  on  bis  Majesty's  service." 

^^I  never  resisted,"  I  said;  ^^I  was  strud^  from  behind, 
Captain  Pearson." 

The  Captain  looked  at  me  with  a  haughty,  surprised  air.  In- 
deed, a  more  disreputable-looking  lad  he  scarcely  could  see. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  3'ou,  my 
boy  ?    Is  it  young  Duval  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  and  whether  from  emotion,  or  fever,  or 
loss  of  blood  and  weakness,  I  felt  my  brain  going  again,  and 
once  more  fainted  and  fell.  « 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  mysolf  iw  ft  berth  in 
Serapis,"  where  there  happened  to  be  hut  one  other  paUfnt.  ^ 
had  had  fever  and  delirium  for  a  day,  diiriii;L(  w  liu  U  it  jippinrs  1 
was  constantly  calling  out,  Agnes,  Auni'>^  I  ami  oiiei  hitf  to 
shoot  highwaj'men.  A  very  kind  surgeon  s  unite  had  charii^^  at 
me,  and  showed  me  much  more  attention  I  \\nn  pc>ur  vviiu  tHit-d  \wX 
could  have  had  a  right  to  expect  in  my  wrt'ti-fn  i  1  In  1  luiliatitig  pml* 
tion.  On  the  fifth  day  I  was  well  again,  though  still  very  weak 
and  pale ;  but  not  too  weak  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the  Captaiii 
when  he  sent  for  me  to  his  cabin.  M^*  friend  tiie 
mate  showed  me  the  way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  table,  but  sent  away  his 
secretary,  and  when  the  latter  was  gone  shook  hands  with  me 
verj^  kindly,  and  talked  unreservedly  about  the  strange  accident 
which  had  brought  me  on  board  his  ship.  His  officer  had  in- 
formation, he  said,  and  I  had  infonnation,"  the  Captain  went 
on  to  say,  that  some  very  good  seamen  of  what  we  called  the 
Mackerel  party  were  to  be  taken  at  a  public-house  in  Winchel- 
sea,"  and  his  officer  netted  a  half-dozen  of  them  there,  who 
will  be  much  better  emploj'ed"  (says  Captain  Pearson)  in 
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sennng  the  King  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels,  than  in  cheat- 
ing him  on  board  their  own.  You  were  a  stray  tish  that  was 
canght  along  with  the  rest.  I  know  your  story.  I  have  talked 
it  over  with  our  good  friends  at  the  Rectory.  For  a  young  fel- 
low, you  have  managed  to  make  yourself  some  queer  enemies 
in  j'our  native  town  ;  and  you  are  best  out  of  it.  On  the  night 
when  I  first  saw  you,  I  promised  our  friends  to  take  you  as  a 
first-class  volunteer.  In  due  time  3  ou  will  pass  your  examina- 
tion, and  be  rated  as  a  midshipman.  Stay  —  your  mother  is  in 
Deal.  You  can  go  ashore,  and  she  will  tit  you  out.  Here  are 
letters  for  you.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  soon  as  I  found 
who  you  were." 

With  this,  I  took  leave  of  my  good  patron  and  captain,  and 
ran  off  to  read  my  two  letters.  One,  from  Mrs.  Barnard  and 
the  Doctor  conjointl}',  told  how  alarmed  they  had  been  at  my 
being  lost,  until  Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say  how  I  had  been 
found.  The  letter  from  m^'  good  mother  informed  me,  in  her 
rough  way,  how  she  was  waiting  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn  "  in 
Deal,  and  would  have  come  to  me ;  but  my  new  comrades  would 
laugh  at  a  rough  old  woman  coming  off  in  a  shore-boat  to  look 
after  her  boy.  It  was  better  that  I  should  go  to  her  at  Deal, 
where  I  should  be  fitted  out  in  a  way  becx^ming  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  To  Deal  accordingly  I  went  by  the  next 
boat;  the  good-natured  surgeon's  mate,  who  had  attended  me 
and  taken  a  ftincy  to  me,  lending  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  covering 
the  wound  on  my  head  neatly,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  seen 
under  my  black  hair.  "  Le  pauvre  cher  enfant !  comme  il  est 
psile!"  How  m^'  mother's  eyes  kindled  with  kindness  as  slio 
saw  me !  The  good  soul  insisted  on  dressing  my  hair  with  h  r 
own  hands,  and  tied  it  in  a  smart  queue  with  a  black  ri!)bon. 
Then  she  took  me  off  to  a  tailor  in  the  town,  and  provided  me 
with  an  outfit  a  lord's  son  might  have  brought  on  board. 
M}-  uniforms  were  ready  in  a  very  short  time.  Twenty-four 
hours  aflber  the}'  were  ordered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our 
inn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on  ;  and  walked  on 
the  Parade  with  my  hat  cocked,  my  hanger  by  my  side,  and 
mother  on  my  ai'm.  Though  1  was  perfectl}*  well  pleased  with 
m3'6elf,  1  think  ibe  was  the  prouder  of  the  two.  To  one  or  two 
tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom  she  knew,  she  gave  a  most 
dignified  nod  of  recognition  this  day ;  but  passed  on  without 
speaking,  as  if  she  would  have  them  understand  that  the}'  ought 
to  keep  their  distance  when  she  was  in  such  fine  compan}-. 
'*  When  I  am  in  the  shop,  I  am  in  the  shop,  and  my  customers' 
Yery  humble  servant,"  said  she ;    but  when  I  am  walking  ou  Deal 
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Parade  with  thee,  I  am  walking  with  a  ^onng  gentleman  in  fate 

Majesty's  navy.  And  Heaven  has  blessed  us  of  late,  my  child., 
and  thou  shalt  have  the  means  of  making  as  good  a  figure  as 
any  young  officer  in  the  service."  And  she  put  such  a  great 
heavy  piu'se  of  guineas  into  my  pocket,  that  I  wondered  at  her 
bount}-.  Remember,  my  son,"  added  she,  thou  art  a  gen- 
tleman now.  Always  respect  yourself.  Tradespeople  are  no 
company  for  thee.  For  me  'tis  different.  I  am  but  a  poor  hair- 
dresser and  shopkeeper."  We  supped .  t<^th0r  at  the  An- 
chor," and  talked  about  home,  that  was  but  two  days  off,  and 
3'et  so  distant.  She  never  once  mentioned  my  little  maiden  to 
me,  nor  did  I  somehow  dare  to  allude  to  her.  Mother  had  pre- 
pared a  nice  bedroom  for  me  at  the  inn,  to  which  she  made  me 
retire  early,  as  I  was  still  weak  and  faint  after  my  fever ;  and 
when  I  was  in  my  bed  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  furrowed  face  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her 
native  German  language,  that  He  who  had  been  pleased  to 
succor  me  fVom  perils  hitherto,  would  guard  me  for  the  future, 
and  watch  over  me  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  was  now  about 
to  begin.  Now,  as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I  look  back  at 
it  with  an  immense  awe  and  thankfiilness,  for  the  strange 
dangers  from  which  I  have  escaped,  the  great  blessings  I 
have  enjoyed. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  narrating  my  adven- 
tures as  cheer Aiily  as  I  could,  though,  truth  to  say,  when  I 
thought  of  home  and  a  little  Someone  tliere,  a  large  tear  or  two 
blotted  my  paper,  but  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness I  had  received,  and  was  not  a  little  elated  at  being  actually 
a  gentleman,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
nav}*. 

As  I  was  strutting  on  the  Mall,  on  the  second  day  of  my 
visit  to  Deal,  what  should  I  see  but  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard's 
well-known  ijost-ehaise  nearing  us  from  tlie  Dover  Road  ?  The 
Doctor  and  his  wife  looked  with  a  smiling  surprise  at  my  altered 
appearance  ;  and  as  the}'  stepped  out  of  their  chaise  at  the  inn, 
the  good  lady  fairly  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 
Mother,  from  her  room,  saw  the  embrace,  I  suppose.  Thou 
hast  found  good  friends  there,  Denis,  my  soll^"  she  said,  with 
sadness  in  her  deep  voice.  'Tis  well.  The}'  can  befHend 
thee  better  than  I  can.  Now  thou  art  well,  I  may  depart  in 
peace.  When  thou  art  ill,  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee, 
and  will  bless  thee  always,  my  son."  She  insisted  upon  settii^ 
out  on  her  return  homewards  that  afternoon.  She  had  fiiiendb 
at  Hythe,  Folkestone,  and  Dover  (as  I  knew  well),  and  would 
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pot  up  with  one  or  other  of  them.  She  had  before  packed  my 
new  chest  with  wonderful  neatness.  Whatever  her  feelings 
might  be  at  our  parting,  she  showed  no  signs  of  tears  or  sorrow, 
but  mounted  her  little  chaise  in  the  inn-jard,  and,  without  look- 
ing back,  drove  away  on  her  solitary  journey.  The  landlord  of 
the  Anchor"  and  his  wife  bade  her  farewell,  very  cordially 
and  respectfully.  They  asked  me,  would  I  not  step  into  the 
bar  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits?  I  have  said  that  I 
never  drank  either ;  and  suspect  that  my  mother  furnished  my 
host  with  some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fishing-boats  of 
which  she  was  owner.  If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  such  a  good- 
looking  one,"  Mrs.  Boniface  was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  aA;er 
such  a  fine  compliment,  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  her  name  ?) 
— -  If  I  bad  an  only  son,  and  could  leave  him  as  well  off  as 
Mrs.  Duval  can  leave  you,  /wouldn't  send  him  to  sea  in  war- 
time, that  I  wouldn't."  And  though  you  don't  drink  any 
wine,  some  of  your  fViends  on  board  may,"  m}'  landlord  added, 

and  they  are  always  welcome  at  the  Blue  Anchor.' "  This 
was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  my  mother  was  rich. 

If  she  be  so,"  I  said  to  my  host,  indeed  it  is  more  than  I 
know."  On  which  he  and  his  wife  both  commended  me  for  my 
caution ;  adding  with  a  knowing  smile,  We  know  more  than 
we  tell,  Mr.  Duval.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte?   We  know 

where  Boulogne  is,  and  Ost  "      Hush,  wife !  "  here  breaks 

in  my  landlord.  If  the  Captain  don't  wish  to  talk,  why 
should  he?  There  is  the  bell  ringing  fh)m  the  ^  Benbow '  and 
your  dinner  going  up  to  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Duval."  It  was  in- 
deed as  he  said,  and  I  sat  down  in  the  company  of  my  good 
friends,  bringing  a  fine  appetite  to  their  table. 

The  Doctor  on  his  arrival  had  sent  a  messenger  to  his  friend. 
Captain  Pearson,  and  whilst  we  were  at  our  meal,  the  Captain 
arrived  in  his  own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  insisted  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnard  should  take  their  dessert  in  his  cabin  on 
bocuxl.  This  procured  Mr.  Denis  Duval  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion, and  I  and  my  new  sea-chest  were  accommodated  in  the 
boat  and  taken  to  the  fVigate.  M3'  box  was  consigned  to  the 
gunner's  cabin,  where  my  hamnoock  was  now  slung.  After 
sitting  a  short  time  at  Mr.  Pearson's  table,  a  brother-midship- 
man gave  me  a  hint  to  withdraw,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  my  comrades,  of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen  on  board 
the  Serapis."  Though  only  a  volunteer,  I  was  taller  and 
older  than  many  of  the  midshipmen.    They  knew  who  I  was, 
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of  course  —  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Winebelsea.  Then, 
and  afterwards,  I  had  my  share  of  rough  jokes,  joa  ma}*  be 
sure :  but  I  took  them  with  good  humor ;  and  I  had  to  6ght 
my  way  as  I  had  learned  to  do  at  school  before.  There  is  no 
need  to  put  down  here  the  number  of  black  e^'ee  and  bkx>dy 
noses  which  I  received  and  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  bore  but  Utile 
malice :  and,  thank  heaven,  never  wronged  a  man  so  much  as 
to  be  obliged  to  hate  him  afterwards.  Certain  men  there  were 
who  hated  me :  but  t^ey  are  gone,  and  I  am  here,  with  a  prett}' 
clear  conscience,  heaven  be  praised ;  and  little  the  worse  for 
their  enmity.  •  * 

The  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page*  was  related  to 
Mrs.  Barnard,  and  this  kind  iwdy  gave  him  such  a  diaraeter 
of  her  very  gratef^il,  humble  servant,  and  narrated  my  adven- 
tures to  him  so  pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took  me  into  his  spe- 
cial favor,  and  interested  some  of  my  messmates  in  my  behalf. 
The  stoiy  of  the  highwayman  caused  endless  talk  and  jokes 
against  me  which  I  took  in  good  part,  and  established  ray  foot- 
ing among  my  messmates  by  adopting  the  plan  I  had  fSoliowcd 
at  school,  and  taking  an  earl}'  opportunity  to  fight  a  well-known 
bruiser  amongst  our  company  of  midshipmen.  You  must  know 
they  called  me  ^'Soapsuds,"  Powderpuff,"  and  like  Qames, 
in  consequence  of  my  grandfather's  known  trade  of  hairdresser ; 
and  one  of  my  comrades  bantering  me  one  day,  cried,  I  saj, 
Soapsuds,  where  was  it  you  hit  the  highwa^^nan  ?  "  There  I " 
said  I,  and  gave  him  a  clean  left-banded  blow  on  his  Bose, 
which  must  have  caused  him  to  see  a  hundred  blue  lights.  I 
know  about  five  minutes  afterwards  he  gave  me  just  sudi 
another  blow ;  and  we  fought  it  out  and  were  good  friends 
ever  after.  What  is  this?  Did  I  not  vow  as  I  was  writing 
the  last  page  yesterday  that  I  would  not  say  a  word  lUbout  my 
prowess  at  fisticuffs?  You  see  we  are  ever  making  promises 
to  be  good,  and  forgetting  them.  I  suppose  other  people  can 
say  as  mucli. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  m}*  kind  friends  onoe  more  desired 
to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  |>utting  a  finger  to  her  Up,  took 
out  from  her  pocket  a  little  packet,  which  she  placed  in  my 
hand.  I  thought  she  was  giving  me  money,  ami  .felt  somehow 
disappointed  at  being  so  treated  by  her.  But  when  she  was 
gone  to  shore  I  opened  the  (mrcel,  and  found  a  locket  there, 
and  a  little  curl  of  gloss}'  black  hair.  Can  you  guess  whose? 
Along  with  the  locket  was  a  letter  in  French,  in  a  large  girlish 
hand,  in  which  the  writer  said,  that  nighU*and  day  she  praj'ed 
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for  her  dear  Denis.  And  where,  think  you,  the  locket  is  now? 
where  it  has  been  for  forty-two  years,  and  where  it  will  re- 
main when  a  faithfhi  heart  that  beats  under  it  hath  ceased  to 
throb. 

At  gunfire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate,  little  know- 
ing the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  many  on  board  her.  In  three 
weeks  from  that  da}-  what  a  change !  The  glorious  misfortune 
which  befell  us  is  written  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

On  the  very  evening  whilst  Captain  Peai'son  was  entertaining 
his  fHends  from  Winchelsea,  he  received  orders  to  sail  for  Hull, 
and  place  himself  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral  there. 
From  the  H umber  we  presently  were  despatched  northward  to 
Scarborough.  There  had  been  not  a  little  excitement  along  the 
whole  northern  coast  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  some  American  privateers,  who  had  ransacked 
a  Scottish  nobleman's  castle,  and  levied  contributions  from  a 
Cumbeilaud  seaport  town.  As  we  were  close  in  with  Scar- 
borough a  boat  came  off  with  letters  from  the  magistrates  of 
that  place,  announcing  that  this  squadron  had  actually  been 
seen  off  the  coast.  The  commodore  of  this  wandering  piratical 
expedition  was  known  to  be  a  rebel  Scotchman :  who  fought 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck  to  be  sure.  No  doubt  mauy  of  us 
youngsters  vapored  about  the  courage  with  which  we  would 
engage  him,  and  made  certain,  if  we  could  only  meet  with  him, 
of  seeing  him  hang  from  his  own  j'ard-arm.  It  was  Diis  aliler 
visum ^  as  we  used  to  sa}'  at  Pocock's ;  and  it  was  we  threw 
deuceace  too.  Traitor,  if  you  will,  was  Monsieur  Paul  John 
Jones,  afterwards  knight  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Oi*der 
of  Merit ;  but  a  braver  traitor  never  wore  sword. 

We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men that  were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to  sail  under  the 
convoy  of  our  ship  and  the  "  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  Piercy.  And  tlius  it  came  alK>ut  tliat  after 
being  twent^'-five  days  in  his  Majesty's  service,  I  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  severe  and  desperate 
combats  that  has  been  fought  in  our  or  an^'  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the  battle  of  the  23rd 
September,  which  ended  in  our  glorious  Captain  sticking  his 
own  colors  to  our  superior  and  irresistible  enem}*.  Sir  Richard 
has  told  the  stor^-  o^  his  disaster  in  woods  nobler  than  any  I 
could  supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged  in  that  fearful  action 
in  which  our  flag  went  down  before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his 
motley  crew,  saw  but  a  y^ry  small  portion  of  the  battle  which 
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ended  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did  not  commence  till  nightfalL 
How  well  I  remember  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  gun  of  which 
the  shot  crashed  into  our  side  in  reply  to  the  chidlenge  of  our 
captain  w^o  hailed  her!  Then  came  a  broadside  fjrom  us  — 
the  first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle. 
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The  readers  of  the  CcmhiU  Magazine  have  now  read  the  last 
line  written  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  stor}* 
breaks  off  as  his  life  ended  —  faH  of  vigor,  and  blooming  with 
new  promise  like  the  apple-trees  in  this  month  of  May :  *  the 
only  difference  between  the  work  and  the  life  is  this,  that  the 
last  chapters  of  the  one  have  their  little  pathetical  gaps  and 
breaks  of  unfinished  effort,  the  last  chapters  of  the  other  were 
Iblfilled  and  complete.  But  the  life  may  be  left  alone ;  while  as 
for  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  his  last  pages,  nothing  that  we  can 
write  is  likely  to  add  to  their  significance.  There  they  are  ; 
and  the  reader's  mind  has  already  fallen  into  them,  with  sensa- 
tions not  to  be  improved  by  the  ordinary  commentator.  If 
Mr.  Thackeray  himself  could  do  it,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
Preacher  he  called  himself  in  some  of  the  Roundabout  discourses 
In  which  his  softer  spirit  is  alwa^'s  to  be  heard,  but  he  never 
had  a  text  afler  his  own  mind  so  much  as  these  last  broken 
chapters  would  give  him  now.  There  is  the  date  of  a  certain 
Fridaj'  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is  no  more.  Is  it  very  pre- 
sumptuous to  imagine  the  Roundabout  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  write  upon  this  unfinished  work  of  his,  if  he  could 
come  back  to  do  it?  We  do  not  tliink  it  is,  or  very  difidcult 
either.  What  Carlyle  calls  the  divine  gift  of  speech  was  so 
largelj'  his,  especially  in  his  maturer  years,  that  he  made  clear 
in  what  he  did  say  pretty  much  what  he  would  s&y  about  any- 
thing that  engaged  his  thougiit ;  and  we  have  only  to  imagine 
a  discourse    On  the  Two  Women  at  the  Mill,"  f  to  read  oflf 

*  The  last  number  of  "  Denis  Duval "  appeared  in  the  CcmhiU  Magazine 
of  June,  1864. 

t  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left." 
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upon  oar  minds  the  sense  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  alone  could 
have  found  language  for. 

Vain  are  these  speculations  —  or  are  they  vain  ?  Not  if  we 
tr}'  to  think  what  he  would  think  of  his  broken  labors,  consider- 
ing that  one  of  these  days  our  labors  must  be  broken  too.  Still, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it :  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
real  business  in  hand,  which  is  to  show  as  well  as  we  may  what 

Denis  Duval "  would  have  been  had  its  author  lived  to  com- 
plete his  work.  Fragmentarj*  as  it  is,  the  story  must  always 
be  of  considerable  importance,  because  it  will  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing to  imperfect  critics  never  to  be  in  haste  to  cry  of  any  intel- 
lect, His  vein  is  worked  out :  there  is  nothing  left  in  him  but 
the  echoes  of  emptiness.*^  The  decriers  were  never  of  any  im- 
portance, yet  there  is  more  than  satisfaction,  there  is  something 
like  triumph  in  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  of  letters  when 
he  sees,  and  knows  ever3^body  must  see,  how  a  genius  which 
was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  guilt}'  of  passing  behind  a 
cloud  toward  the  evening  of  his  day,  came  out  to  ^ine  with 
new  splendor  before  the  day  was  done.  Denis  Duval  "  is  un- 
finished, but  it  ends  that  question.  The  fiery  genius  that  blazed 
over  the  city  in  Vanity  Fair,"  and  passed  on  to  a  ripe  after- 
noon in  Esmond,"  is  not  a  whit  less  great,  it  is  only  broader, 
more  soft,  more  mellow  and  kindly,     it  sinks  too  suddenly  in 

Denis  Duval." 

TUis  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of  another  too-hasty 
notion  which  we  believe  to  have  been  pretty  generally  accepted : 
naniel}',  that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  little  pains  in  the  construction 
of  his  works.  The  truth  is,  that  he  very  industriously  did  take 
pains.  We  find  that  out  when  we  inquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  his  Magazine,  whether  there  is  anything  to  tell  of  his 
designs  for  Denis  Duval."  The  answer  comes  in  the  form  of 
many  most  careful  notes,  and  memoranda  of  inquiiy  into  minute 
matters  of  detail  to  make  the  stor}^  true.  How  many  3'oang 
novelists  are  there  who  havenH  much  genius  to  fall  hack  upon, 
who  yet,  if  they  desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in  Wincheloea 
a  hundred  years  ago  for  instance,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  how  the  town  was  built,  and  what  gate  led  to  B3'e  (if  the 
hero  happened  to  have  any  dealings  with  that  place),  and  who 
were  its  local  magnates,  and  how  it  was  governed?  And  yet 
this  is  what  Mr.  Thackeray  did,  though  his  investigation  added 
not  twenty  lines  to  the  story  and  no  ' '  interest "  whatever :  it 
was  simpl}'  so  much  conscientious  effort  to  keep  as  near  truth 
in  feigning  as  he  could.  That  Winchelsea  had  three  gates, 
Newgate  on  S.W.,  Landgate  on  N.E.,  Strandgate  {leading  to 
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Rye)  on  S.E. ;  that  "  the  government  was  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  twelve  jurats,  jointly ;  "  that  "  it  sends  canopy  bearers  on 
occasion  of  a  coronation,"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  is  duly  entered  in 
a  note-book  with  reference  to  authorities.  And  so  about  the 
refYigees  at  Rye,  and  the  French  Reformed  church  there ;  noth- 
ing is  written  that  history  cannot  vouch  for.  The  neat  and 
oi-derlj'  way  in  which  the  notes  are  set  down  is  also  remarkable, 
h.ich  has  its  heading,  as  thus  :  — 

**  Refugees  at  Rye.  —  At  Rye  is  a  small  settlement  of  French  refugees, 
wiio  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  and  have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

"  French  R^oi-med  Church,  —  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
faithful  there  is  a  church.  The  pastor  is  admitted  to  his  office  by  the 
provincial  synod,  or  tlie  colloquy,  provided  it  be  composed  of  seven  pastors 
at  least.  Pastors  are  seconded  in  their  duties  by  laymen,  who  take  the  title 
of  Ancients,  Elders,  arid  Deacons  precentors.  The  union  of  Pastors,  Dea- 
cons, and  Elders  forms  a  consistory.'' 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in  care  like  this,  but 
it  is  a  merit  which  the  author  of  Denis  Duval "  is  not  popu- 
larly credited  with,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be  set  down  to 
him.  Besides,  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  fledgling  geniuses 
of  what  //c  thought  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and  memoranda  lies  vin 
the  outlook  they  give  us  upon  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  print  them  all ;  indeed,  to  do  so  would  be  to 
cop}'  a  long  list  of  mere  references  to  books,  magazines,  and 
journals,  where  such  byway  bits  of  illustration  are  to  be  found 
as  lit  Mr.  Thackeray's  mind  to  so  vivid  an  insight  into  manners 
and  character.  Still,  we  are  anxious  to  give  the  reader  as 
complete  an  idea  of  the  stor}'  as  we  can. 

First,  here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
sketches  his  plot  for  the  information  of  his  publisher :  — 

"Mt  dear  S  

"  I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1764,  at  Winchelsea,  where  my  father  was  a 
gro<*er  and  clerk  of  the  church.  Everybody  in  the  place  was  a  good  deal 
C4>nniK*ted  with  smuggling. 

**  There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a  very  noble  French  gentleman, 
called  the  Count  de  la  Motte,  and  with  him  a  German,  the  Barok  db 
L&TTKRLon.  My  father  used  to  take  packages  to  Ostend  and  Calais  for 
these  two  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  I  went  to  Paris  once  and  saw  the  French 
queen 

"  The  squire  of  our  town  was  Squire  Weston  of  the  Priory,  who,  with 
his  brother,  kept  one  of  the  genteelest  houses  in  the  country.  He  was 
churchwarden  of  our  church,  and  much  respected.  Yes,  but  if  you  read 
the  Annual  Register  of  1781,  you  will  find  that  on  the  13th  July  the  sheriffs 
attended  at  the  Tower  op  London  to  receive  custody  of  a  De  la  Motte,  a 
prisoner  charged  with  high  treason.   The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian  nobleman 
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being  in  difficulties  in  liis  own  country  (where  he  had  comnMuided  the 
Regiment  Soubise),  came  to  London*  and  under  pretence  of  sending  prints 
to  France  and  Ostend,  supplied  the  French  Ministers  with  accounts  of  the 
movements  of  the  English  fleets  and  troops.  His  go-between  was  Lfitterloh, 
a  Brunswicker,  who  liad  loeen  a  crimping-agent,  then  a  serrant,  who  was  m 
spy  of  Fiance  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and  who  turned  king's  evidence  on  La 
Motte.  and  lianged  him. 

^'  This  Liitterloh,  who  had  been  a  crimping-agent  for  German  troops 
during  the  American  war,  then  a  servant  in  London  during  the  Gordon 
riots,  then  an  agent  for  a  spy,  then  a  spy  over  a  spy,  I  suspect  to  have  been 
a  consummate  scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  from  speaking  English  with  m 
German  accent. 

"  What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  that  chjlrxino  giri^  who  lived  with 
Mr.  Weston  at  Winchelsea  1    Ha !  I  see  a  mystery  here. 

What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  hb  pay  from  the  English 
Admh'ai.  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  at  Portsmouth,  happened  to 
go  on  board  the  *  Royal  George '  the  day  she  went  down  ? 

**  As  for  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  of  the  Prioiy,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  were  rascals  too.  They  were  tried  for  robbing  the  Bristol  mail  in 
1780;  and  being  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence,  were  tried  immediately 
after  on  another  indictment  for  forgery  —  Joseph  was  acquitted,  but  George 
was  capitally  convicted.  But  this  did  not  help  poor  Joseph.  Before 
their  trials,  they  and  some  others  broke  out  of  Newgate,  and  Joseph  fired 
at,  and  wounded,  a  porter  who  tried  to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along  with  his 
brother. 

"  Now,  if  I  was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  Motte's  treasons^  and 
the  Westons'  forgeries  and  robberies,  what  pretty  scrapes  I  must  Jiave 

been  in  ? 

"  I  married  the  voung  woman,  whom  the  brutal  Liitterloh  would  bare 
had  for  himself,  and  lived  happy  ever  after." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very  rouglily 
sketched,  and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all  its  parts  carried  out. 
Another  letter,  never  sent  to  its  destination,  gives  a  somewhat 
later  account  of  Denis,  — 

"  My  grandfather's  name  was  Duval ;  he  was  a  barber  and  perruquier 
by  trade,  and  elder  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Winchelsea.  I  was 
sent  to  board  with  his  correspondent,  a  Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 

"  These  two  kept  a  fishing-boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught  was  many  and 
many  a  barrel  of  Nantz  brandy,  which  we  lande<l  —  never  mind  where  — 
at  fi  place  to  us  well  known.    In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  —  a  child  — 

?'oi  leave  to  go  out  fishing.  We  used  to  go  out  at  night  and  meet  ships 
rom  the  French  coast. 

"  I  learned  to  scuttle  a  marlinspike, 
reef  a  lee-scupper, 
keelhaul  a  bowsprit 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.   How  well  I  remember  the  jabbering  of  the 
Frenchmen  the  first  night  as  they  handed  the  kegs  over  to  us !   One  night 
we  were  fired  into  by  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  *  Lynx.'   I  asked  what 
those  balls  were  fizzing  in  the  water, 

"  I  wouldn't  go  on  with  the  smuggling ;  being  converted  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  came  to  preach  to  us  at  Rye  —  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. ..." 
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In  these  lettera  neither  my  mother,"  nor  the  Count  de  Sa- 
verne  and  his  unhappy  wife  appear :  while  Agnes  exists  only  as 
that  charming  girl."  Count  de  la  Motte,  the  Baron  de  Liitter- 
loh,  and  the  Westons,  seem  to  have  figured  foremost  in  the 
autlior's  mind :  the}'  are  historical  chai-acters.  In  the  first 
letter,  we  are  referred  to  the  Annual  Register  for  the  storj'  of 
Ue  la  Motte  aud  Liltterloh :  and  this  is  what  we  read  there,  — 

"  January  5, 1781. —  A  gentleman  was  taken  into  custody  for  treasbnable 
practices,  named  Henry  Francla  de  la  Motte,  which  he  bore  witli  the  title 
of  baron  annexed  to  it.  He  has  resided  in  Bond  Street,  at  a  Mr.  Otlej's, 
a  woollen  draper,  for  some  time. 

"  When  lie  was  going  up  stairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in 
Cleveland  Row,  lie  dropped  several  papers  on  the  staircase,  which  were 
immediately  discovered  by  the  messenger,  and  carried  in  with  him  to  Lord 
Hillsborough.  After  his  examination,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner 
fur  high  treason  to  the  Tower.  The  papers  taken  from  him  are  reported  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance.  Among  them  are  particular  lists  of  every 
ship  of  force  in  any  of  our  yardi  and  docks,  &c.  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  papers  being  found,  Henry  Liltterloh, 
Esq.,  of  Wickham,  near  Portsmouth,  was  afterwards  apprehended  and 
brought  to  town.  The  messengers  found  Mr.  Liitterloh  ready  booted  to  go 
a  hunting.  When  he  understood  their  business,  he  did  not  discover  the 
least  embarrassment,  but  delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost  readinesa. 
....  Mr.  Liitterloh  is  a  German,  and  had  lately  taken  a  house  at  Wick« 
bam,  within  a  few  miles  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  as  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  was  considered  as  a  good  companion,  he  was  well  received  by  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighborhood. 

**Ju/y  14,  1781.  —  Mr.  Liitterloh's  testimony  was  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  the  court  seemed  in  a  state  of  astonishment  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  examination  He  said  that  he  embarked  in  a  plot  with  the  prisoner  in 
the  year  1778.  to  furnish  the  French  court  with  secret  intelligence  of  the 
Navy;  for  which,  at  first,  he  received  only  eight  guineas  a  month  ;  the  im- 
portance of  his  information  appeared,  however,  so  clear  to  the  prisoner,  that , 
he  shortly  after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a  month,  besides  many  valuable 
gifts;  that,  upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town  to  M.  de  la  Motte, 
but  common  occurrences  relative  to  their  trenty,  he  sent  by  the  post.  He 
Identified  the  papers  found  in  his  garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  wore  M. 
de  la  Motte's,  and  well  known  in  France.  He  had  been  to  Paris  by  di- 
rection of  the  prisoner,  and  was  closeted  with  Mons'eur  Sartine,  the  French 
Minister.  He  nad  formed  a  plan  for  capturing  Governor  Johnstone's  squad- 
ron, for  wliich  he  demanded  8.000  guineas,  and  a  third  share  of  the  ships, 
to  1)6  divide<l  amongst  the  prisoner,  himself,  and  his  friend  in  a  certain 
office,  but  the  French  court  woulil  not  agree  to  yielding  more  tban  ao 
eighth  share  of  the  squadron.  After  agreeing  to  enable  the  French  to 
take  the  commodore,  ho  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  offered  a  plan  to 
take  the  French,  and  to  defeat  his  original  project  with  which  he  had 
furnished  the  French  court. 

**  The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after  a  short  deliber- 
ation, pronounceil  the  prisoner  guilty,  when  sentence  was  immediately  passed 
upon  him  ;  the  prisoner  received  the  awful  doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered )  with  great  composure,  but  inveighed  against 

Mr.  Liitterloh  in  warm  terraa  His  behavior  throughout  the  whole 

of  this  trying  scene  exhibited  a  combination  of  maniioess,  steadiness,  and 
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presence  of  mind.  He  appeared  at  the  same  time  polite,  condescending, 
liiid  unaffected,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  liave  stood  so  firm  and 
collecUKl  at  so  awful  a  moment,  if,  when  he  felt  himself  fullj  convicted 
as  a  traitor  to  the  State  which  gave  him  protection,  he  had  not,  however 
fnistakenly,  felt  a  conscious  innocence  within  his  own  breast  that  he  had 
devoted  liis  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

'*  M.  de  la  Motte  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  comely  countenance ;  his  deportment  was  exceedingly  gen- 
teel, and  his  eye  was  expressive  of  strong  penetration.  He  wore  a  white 
cloth  coat,  and  a  linen  waistcoat  worked  in  tambour."  —  Annual  RtgitUr, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  184. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative  of  a  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1781  the  whole  stor}'  radiated.  These  are  the 
very  men  whom  we  have  seen  in  Thackeray's  pages ;  and  it  is  a 
Qne  test  of  his  insight  and  power  to  compare  them  as  they  lie 
embalmed  in  the  A  turned  Register  y  and  as  they  breathe  again  in 
Denis  Duval."  The  part  they  were  to  have  played  in  the 
stoiy  IS  alread}'  intelligible,  all  but  the  wa}'  in  which  thej-  were 
t>  have  confused  the  lives  of  Denis  and  his  love.  '  At  least, 
Duval/  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  when  I  shook  hands  with  him 
and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  ^  mad  and  reckless  as  I 
have  been  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed 
the  child  to  want,  and  have  supi>orted  her  in  comfort  when  1 
myself  was  almost  without  a  meal.'  "  What  was  the  injury 
which  Denis  forgave  with  all  his  heart?  Fatal  to  all  whom  he 
loved,  there  are  evidences  that  De  la  Motte  was  to  have  urged 
Liitterloh's  pretensions  to  Agnes :  whose  storj*  at  this  period 
we  find  inscribed  in  the  note-lx)ok  in  one  word  —  Henriette 
Iphigonia."  For  Agnes  was  christened  Henriette  originally, 
and  Denis  was  called  Blaise.* 

As  for  M.  Liitterloh,  ''that  consummate  scoundrel,  and 
doubh'  odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent "  — 
having  hanged  De  la  Motte,  while  confessing  that  he  had  made 
a  solemn  engagement  with  him  never  to  betraj'  each  other,  and 

*  Among  the  notes  there  is  a  little  chronological  table  of  events  as 
they  occur  — 

"Blaise,  bom  1763. 
Henriette  de  Barr  was  bom  in  1766-7. 
Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  '68. 
Mother  fled,  '68. 
Father  killed  at  B.,  '69. 
Mother  died.  '70. 
Blaise  turned  out,  '79. 
Henriette  l<piytvla,  '81. 
La  Motte's  catastrophe,  '82. 
Rodney's  action,  '82." 
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then  immediately  laying  a  wager  that  De  la  Motte  would  be 
hanged,  having  broken  open  a  secretaire,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  various  other  ways  —  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Win* 
chelseu,  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  threaten  or  cajole  the 
Westons  into  trying  to  force  Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was 
living  with  these  people,  and  we  know  how  they  discounte- 
nanced her  faithful  atfection  for  Denis.  Overwrought  by  the 
importunities  of  Liitterloh  and  the  Westons,  she  escaped  to  Dr. 
Barnard  for  protection;  and  soon  unexpected  help  arrived* 
The  De  Viomesnils,  her  mother's  relations,  became  suddenly 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess.  Perhaps  (and 
when  we  say  perhaps,  we  repeat  snch  hints  of  his  plans  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they 
knew  of  certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be  entitled 
were  her  mother  absolved:  at  any  rate,  they  had  reasons  of 
their  own  for  claiming  her  at  this  opportune  moment  —  as  they 
did.  Agnes  takes  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  and  goes  off  to  these 
prosperous  relations,  who,  having  neglected  her  so  long,  desire 
her  so  much.  Perhaps  Denis  was  thinking  of  the  sad  hour 
when  he  came  home,  long  years  afberwaixl,  to  find  his  sweet- 
heart gone,  when  he  wrote:  —  ''O  Agnes,  Agnes!  how  the 
years  roll  away !  What  strange  events  have  befallen  us ;  what 
passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to  suffer :  what  a  mercifid  heaven 
has  protected  us,  since  that  day  when  your  father  knelt  over 
the  little  cot,  in  which  his  child  lay  sleeping !  ** 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France,  Denis  is  far  away 
fighting  on  board  the  Arethusa,"  under  his  old  captain.  Sir 
Richat^  Pearson,  who  commanded  the  "  Serapis"  in  the 
action  with  Paul  Jones.  Denis  was  wounded  early  in  this 
fight,  in  which  Pearson  had  to  strike  his  own  colors,  almost 
every  man  on  board  being  killed  or  hurt.  Of  Pearson's 
career,  which  Denis  must  have  followed  in  after  days,  there 
is  more  than  one  memorandum  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  note- 
book :  — 

" '  Serapis/  R.  Pearson.    BeatsotCt  Memoirs. 

"  Oentlenan**  Magazine^  49,  pp.  484.  Account  o£  action  with  Paul 
Jones,  1770. 

"  Gtntlemnn*M  Magazine,  602,  pp.  84.    Pearson  knighted,  1780. 
"Commanded  the  '  Arethusa^  off  Ushant,  1781,  *  *  Field  of  Mars,' 


in  Kempenfeldt's  action. 


And  then  follows  the  question, 


Qy.  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Paul  Jones  1 
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But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  the  "  story  of  the 
disaster"  as  Sir  Richard  tells  it,  in  words  nobler  than  any  I 
oouid  supply : "  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have 
thought  much  of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  to  have 
found  Pearaon's  character  in  it. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting  — 

'  *  We  dropt  alonfrgide  of  each  other,  head  and  stem,  when  the  flnke  of  our 
spare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we  became  so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that 
the  muzzles  of  our  guns  touched  each  otlier's  sides.  In  this  position  we 
engaged  from  half -past  eight  till  half-past  ten ;  during  which  time,  from 
the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  combustible  matter  which  they  threw  in 
upon  our  decks,  chains,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of  the  ship,  we  were  on 
iire  no  less  tlian  ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable  at  times,  that  we  were 
•able  to  get  it  extinguished.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the  two 
frigates  kept  sailing  round  us  the  whole  action  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft, 
\}y  which  means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost  every  man  on  the  quarter 
and  main  decks. 

**  About  half-past  nine,  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  fire,  which, 
running  from  cartridge  to  cartridge  aU  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of 
the  people  and  officers  that  were  quartered  abaft  the  mainmast.  ....  At 
ien  o'clock  they  called  for  quarter  from  the  ship  alongside ;  hearing  this, 
I  called  for  the  boarders  and  ordered  them  to  board  her,  which  tliey  did  ; 
but  the  moment  they  were  on  board  her,  they  discovered  a  superior  num- 
ber laying  under  cover  with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them; 
our  people  retreated  instantly  into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to  their 
guns  till  past  ten,  when  the  frigate  coming  across  our  stem  and  pouring 
her  broadside  into  us  again,  without  our  being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear 
on  her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and,  in  short,  impracticable,  from  the  situ- 
ation we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. I  therefore  struck.  Our  mainmast  at  the  same  time  went  by  the 
board  

*•  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  happened  —  that  of 
losing  his  Majesty's  ship  I  had  the  honor  to  command ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  that  their  lordships  wiU  be  convinced 
that  she  has  not  been  given  away,  but  that  on  the  contrary  every  escmion 
has  been  used  to  defend  her." 

The  Serapis  "  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  after 
drifting  about  in  the  North  Sea,  were  brought  into  the  Texel 
by  Paul  Jones ;  when  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  memorialized  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States- 
General  of  the  Low  Countries,  requesting  that  these  prizes 
might  be  given  up.  Their  High  Mightinesses  refused  to  in- 
terfere. 

Of  course  the  fate  of  the  "  Serapis  "  was  Denis's  fate ;  and 
the  question  also  is,  how  did  he  get  away  irom  Paul  Jones?  A 
note  wiitten  immediately  after  the  query  suggests  a  hair- 
breadth escape  for  him  after  a  double  imprisonmient* 
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"  Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on  board  the  '  Lse- 
titia/  Captain  March.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  a  Dutcli  East  • 
Indiaman  by  the  captain  of  the  *  Kingston '  privateer,  who,  having  lost 
some  of  his  people,  gained  some  information  of  their  fate  from  a  music- 
girl,  and  had  spirit  enough  to  board  the  ship  and  search  lier.  The  poor 
wretches  were  all  chained  down  in  the  hold,  and  but  for  this  would  have 
been  carried  to  perpetual  slavery." —  Gentleman* a  Magaziney  GO,  pp.  101. 

Do  we  see  how  truth  and  fiction  were  to  have  been  married 
here?  Suppose  that  Denis  Duval,  escaping  from  one  imprison- 
ment in  Holland,  fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch  East  Ihdiamen, 
or  was  kidnapped  with  the  men  of  the  "Kingston"  privateer? 
Denis  chained  down  in  the  hold,  thinking  one  moment  of  Agnes 
and  the  garden  wall,  which  alone  was  too  much  to  separate 
them,  and  at  the  next  moment  of  how  he  was  now  to  be  carried 
to  perpetual  slavery,  beyond  hope.  And  then  the  music-girl ; 
and  the  cheer  of  the  Kingston's  "  men  as  the}'  burst  into  the 
hold  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
those  chapters  would  have  been  like. 

At  liberty,  Denis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  rise 
to  the  heroic  in  a  daj^  but  progressed  through  all  the  common- 
place duties  of  a  young  seaman's  life,  which  we  find  noted  down 
accordingly :  — 

"  He  must  serve  two  years  on  board  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman. 
Such  volunteers  are  mostly  put  under  the  care  of  the  gunner,  who  caters 
for  them;  and  are  permitted  to  walk  the  quarter-deck  and  wear  the  uni- 
form from  the  beginning.  When  fifteen  and  rated  midshipmen,  they  form 
a  mess  with  the  mates.  When  examined  for  their  commissions  they  are 
expected  to  know  everything  relative  to  navigation  and  seams nship,  are 
strictly  examined  in  the  different  sailings,  working  tides,  days'  works,  and 
double-altitudes  —  and  are  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  finding  the  longitudes  by  a  time-keeper  and  the  lunar  observa- 
tions. In  practical  seamanship  they  must  show  how  to  conduct  a  ship 
from  one  place  to  another  under  every  disadvantage  of  wind,  tide,  &c. 
•  After  this,  the  candidate  obtains  a  certificate  from  the  captain,  and  his 
commission  when  he  can  get  it." 

Another  note  describes  a  personage  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  missed :  — 

"A  seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  familiar  with  the 
tar-brush  than  with  Hadlcy's  quadrant,  who  had  peeped  into  the  mysteries 
of  navigation  as  laid  down  by  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  who  acquired  an 
idea  of  the  rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a  ship  through  the  famous  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  the  pages  of  Darcy  Lever." 

Denis  was  a  seaman  in  stirring  times.  "  The  year  of  which 
we  treat,"  says  the  Annual  Register  for  1779,  presented  the 
most  awful  appearance  of  public  afifairs  which  perhaps  this 
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country  had  beheld  for  many  ages ;  and  Daval  had  part  in 
more  than  one  of  the  startling  events  which  succeeded  each 
other  so  rapidly  in  the  wars  with  France  and  America  and 
Spain.  He  was  destined  to  come  into  contact  with  Major  Andre, 
whose  fate  excited  extraordinary  sympath}*  at  the  time :  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  signed  his  death- 
warrant.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1780,  that  this  young 
officer  was  executed.  A  year  later,  and  Denis  was  to  witness 
the  trial  and  execution  of  one  whom  he  knew  better  and  was 
more  deeply  interested  in,  De  la  Motte.  The  courage  and 
nobleness  with  which  he  met  his  fate  moved  the  sympathy  of 
Duval,  whom  he  had  injured,  as  well  as  of  most  of  those  who 
saw  him  die.  Denis  has  written  oonceminff  him :  —  Except 
my  kind  namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was  the  first 
gentleman  1  ever  met  in  intimacy,  a  gentleman  with  many  a 
stain,  —  nay,  crime  to  reproach  him,  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope 
and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  towards  that  latal 
man." 

Liitterloh's  time  had  not  yet  come ;  but  besides  that  we  find 
him  disposed  of  with  the  Royal  George"  in  the  first-quoted 
letter,  an  entry  in  the  note-book  unites  the  fate  of  the  bad  maa 
with  that  of  the  good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum  "Rodney's  action,  1782,"  in- 
dicates that  Duval  was  to  take  part  in  our  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was 
himself  captured  with  the  Ville  de  Paris"  and  four  other 
ships.  "  De  Grasse  with  his  suite  landed  on  Southsea  Common, 
Portsmouth.  They  were  conducted  in  carriages  to  the  '  George,' 
where  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  had  been  procured  for  the  Count 
and  his  suite,  by  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parkes,  who  enter- 
tained him  and  his  officers  at  his  own  expense."  Here  also 
was  something  for  Denis  to  see ;  and  in  this  same  autumn  came 
on  the  trial  of  the  two  Westons,  when  Denis  was  to  be  the 
means  —  unconsciously  —  of  bringing  his  old  enemy,  Joseph 
Weston,  to  punishment.    There  are  two  notes  to  this  effect. 

"  1782-3.  Jo.  Weston,  always  savage  against  Blaise,  fires  on  him  in 

Cheapside. 

The  Black  Act  is  9  George  II.  c.  22.   The  preamble  says :  —  '  Where- 
as several  ill-designing  and  (fisorderly  persons  have  associated  themselves 


*  Contemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  "  Royal  George  " 
represent  her  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore.  We  have  seen  how 
Liitterloh  was  among  these,  having  come  on  board  to  receive  the  price  of 
bis  treason. 
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under  the  name  of  Blacks,  and  entered  into  confederacies  to  support  and 
assist  one  another  in  stealing  and  destroying  deer,  robbing  warrens  and 
lish-ponds '  ...  It  then  goes  on  to  enact  that '  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  shoot  at  any  pc^rson  in  any  dwelling-house  or 
other  place,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
the  clergy.' 


i  n 


A  Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty  under  the  Black 
Act,  of  firing  at  and  wounding  a  man  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
hanged  with  his  brother.  Mr.  Thackeray's  note-book  refers 
him  to  the  ''The  Westons  in  '  Session  Papers,'  1782,  pp.  463, 
470,  473,"  to  the  Gmtleman's  Magazine^  1782,  to  '^Genuine 
Memoirs  of  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  1782,"  and  NoteM  and 
Queries y  Series  I.  vol.  x.* 

The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a  certain  ver}'^ 
disinterested  action  of  Duval's :  — 

"  Deal  Riots,  1783. 

"Deal.  — Her©  has  been  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  by  a  party  of 
Colonel  Douglas's  Light  Dragoons,  sixty  in  number,  who  entered  the  town 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  aid  to  the  excise  officers,  in  order  to  break  open 
the  stores  and  make  seizures :  but  the  smugglers,  who  are  never  unpre- 
pared, having  taken  the  alarm,  mustered  together,  and  a  most  desperate 
battle  ensued." 

Now  old  Duval,  the  perruquier,  as  we  know,  belonged  to 
the  great  Mackerel  party,  or  smuggling  conspirac}',  which  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coast ;  and  frequent  allusion  has  been  made 
to  his  secret  stores,  and  to  the  profits  of  his  so-called  fishing 
expeditions.  Remembering  what  has  been  written  of  this 
gentleman,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  falsehoods,  tears,  hing 
asseverations  of  poverty  and  innocence  which  old  Duval  must 
have  uttered  on  the  terrible  night  when  the  excise  officers  visited 
him.  But  his  exclamations  were  to  no  purpose,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  when  Denis  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  burst  out  with  the 
truth,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  his  own  inheritance  he  was 
giving  up,  he  led  the  officers  right  away  to  the  hoards  they  were 
seeking. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  Denis  has  already  refeiTed  to 
where  he  says:  —  "There  were  matters  connected  with  this 

*  These  notes  also  appear  in  the  same  connection :  — 
*'  hwM-Stfalers,  One  Saunders  was  committed  to  Oxford  gaol  for 
horse- stealing,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  gang,  part  of  whom  stole 
horses  in  the  north  counties,  and  the  other  part  in  the  south,  and  about 
the  midland  counties  they  used  to  meet  and  exchange.  —  Gentleman's 
Magaztne^  39,  165. 

"  1783.  Capital  Concictions.  —  At  the  Spring  Assizes,  1783, 119  prisoners 
received  sentence  of  Death.'' 
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story  regarding  which  I  could  not  speak.  .  .  .  Now  thej  tat 
secrets  no  more.  That  old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved 
long  ago :  nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  I  helped  my- 
self to  bi*eak  it  up."  And  therewith  all  old  Duval's  earnings, 
all  Denis's  fortune  that  was  to  be,  vanished;  but  of  coarse 
Denis  prospered  in  his  profession,  and  had  no  need  of  unlawful 
gains.* 

But  very  sad  times  intervened  between  Denis  and  prosperity. 
He  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  to  fret  many 
long  years  away  in  one  of  their  arsenals.  At  last  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  he  may  have  been  given  up,  or — thanks 
to  his  foreign  tongue  and  extraction  —  found  means  to  escape. 
Perhaps  he  went  in  search  of  .Agnes,  whom  we  know  he  never 
forgot,  and  whose  great  relations  were  now  in  trouble ;  for  the 
Revolution  which  freed  him  was  terrible  to  aristocrats.** 


This  is  nearl3'  all  the  record  we  have  of  this  part  of  Denis's 
life,  and  of  the  life  which  Agnes  led  while  she  was  away  from 
him.  But  perhaps  it  was  at  this  tim^  that  Duval  saw  Marie 
Antoinette ;  t  perhaps  he  found  Agnes,  and  helped  to  get  her 
away :  or  had  Agnes  already  escaped  to  England,  and  was  it 
in  the  old  familiar  haunts  —  Farmer  Perreau's  Cohimharinm^ 
where  the  pigeons  were  that  Agnes  loved  ;  the  Rectory  garden 
basking  in  the  autumn  evening ;  the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree 
behind  it;  the  plain  from  whence  they  could  see  the  Frencli 
lights  across  the  Channel ;  the  little  twinkling  window  In  a 
gable  of  the  Priory-house,  where  the  light  used  to  be  i>opped 
out  at  nine  o'clock  —  that  Denis  and  Agnes  first  met  after  their 
long  separation  ? 

However  that  ma}'  have  been,  we  come  presently  upon  a 
note  of  *"  a  tailor  contracts  to  supply  three  superfine  suits  for 
11/.  11*.  (Gazetteer  and  Daily  Advertiser)  ;"  and  also  of  a  villa 
at  Bekenham,  with     four  parlors,  eight  bedrooms,  stables, 

♦  Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  note-book)  are  to  be  fonnd  hi 
vol,  X.  of  "  Sussex  Archseological  C/oUeccions,"  69,  94.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  (ienfleman's  Maf/aztne,  vol.  viii.  pp.  292,  172. 

t  The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  note-book  :  — 

•*  M«rie  Antoinette  was  born  on  the  2nd  November,  1756,  and  her  saint's 
day  is  the  Fjc^tb  des  Morts. 

"In  the  (^orsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was  under  the 
Baron  de  Viomesnil.  He  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  tm)k  an  active  part  in  the  army  of  Conde,  and  in  the  emigration,  re- 
turned with  Louis  XVIII.,  followed  him  to  Gand,  and  was  made  marshal 
and  peer  of  France  after  '15. 

*'  Another  Vi.  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America  in  1780." 
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two  aeres  of  garden,  and  fourteen  acres  of  meadow,  let  for  70/. 
a  year,"  which  may  have  been  the  house  the  young  people  first 
lived  in  after  they  were  married.  Later,  they  moved  to  Fare- 
port,  where,  as  we  read,  the  admiral  is  weighed  along  with  his 
own  pig.  But  he  cannot  have  given  up  the  service  for  many 
yeare  after  his  marriage,  for  he  writes :  —  **  T'other  day  when 
we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  being  in  command),  I  must  needs  have  a  post- 
chaise  fi-om  Dover  to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the  Priory- 
bouse  at  Winchelsea.  I  went  through  the  old  wars,  despairs, 
tragedies.  I  sighed  as  vehemently  aft;er  forty  years  as  though 
the  infandi  dolares  were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were  the 
schoolboy  trudging  back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at 
his  dearest  joy." 

"  And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  ?  "  he  writes  elsewhere.  "  To- 
day her  name  is  Agnes  Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  work-table 
bard  by.  The  lot  of  my  life  has  been  changed  b\'  knowing  her 
—  to  win  such  a  prize  in  life's  lottery  has  been  given  but  to 
very  few.  What  I  have  done  —  of  any  worth  —  has  been  done 
b}'' tr3-ing  to  deserve  lier."  .  .  .  Monsieur  mon  JilSy'*  —  (this 
is  to  his  boy)  —  if  ever  you  marr}',  and  have  a  son,  I  hope 
the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man  for  a  grandfather,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  say,  ^  I  loved  him,'  when  the  daisies 
cover  me."  Once  more  of  Agnes  he  writes :  —  "  When  my  ink 
is  run  out,  and  my  little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that 
is  ringing  to  seven-o'clock  prayers  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.D., 
you  will  please,  good  neighbora,  to  remember  that  I  never 
loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Dai'by  for  Joan 
when  her  turn  shaU  anive." 


Univeriiity  Press :  John  WiUou  aud  Sou,  Caiubridgo. 
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